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ADVERTISEMENT. 


At  the  commencement  of  a  new  medical  year,  the  usual  courtesy 
observed  in  periodical  publications  requires  that  we  should  preface  the 
Fifth  Volume  of  The  Lancet  with  some  preliminary  observations  ;  but 
the  great  exertions  which  we  have  this  week  made  for  t^e  gratification 
and  instruction  of  our  Readers  leave  us  very  little  space  for  a  coni- 
pliance  with  this  ceremonial.  The  appeal  to  public  pa trondge,  which 
is  commonly  made  on  such  occasions,  is  a  species  of  cant  which  we  dis- 
claim ;  for  we  know  that  active  and  independent  literary  exertion  must  be 
followed  by  a  corresponding  demand  for  any  work  on  which  it  may  l>e 
employed.  From 'the  commencement  of  our  labours,  we  have  relied, 
only  on  a  zealous,  vigilant,  and  uncompromising  discharge  of  our  duty, 
as  Medical  Journalists  ;  and  the  extent  of  our  circulation  affords  the 
strongest  proof  that  the  pledges  which  we  gave  to  the  Public  have  been 
fully  redeemed. 

The  Surgical  Lectures  of  Si  it  Astley  Cooper  have  been  completed  ; 
and  it  is  with  sincere  regret  we  announce,  though  they  derive  an  addi- 
tional value  from'  the  circumstance,  that  the  Course  of  Lectures  as 
published  in  The  Lancet,  is  the  last  that  distinguished  ornament  of 
his  profession  will  ever  deliver.  Twelve  of  these  Lectures  (the  Course 
consists  of  seventy-six)  have  been  just  published  by  Mr.  Tyrrell  at 
the  price  of  half  a  guinea  ;  and  as  the  invaluable  principles  they  con- 
tain cannot,  we  think,  be  too  extensively  diffused,  we  should  have 
approved  of  all  but  the  price]  of  this  publication,  if  it  had   not  been 
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mpanied  bj    in  Rd  ol   Btonur)    dishonesty.     'J  hut  pert  of  Mr. 

'hum  i.i.N  volume,  uliich  rt-ally  r.Misibis  of  SlH  Asti.i  v  <  gofer's 
Ust  Course  m  Lectures,  ii  co]  ied,  paragraph  for  paragraph,  and  phrase  foe 
phcMtj  from  Tux  Luicix.    Thii  var,  ptihapi»iAevitable»unk 

title-page  luid  bun  altogether  a  fraud  upon  his  readers;  nor  should  v.  e 
Rave  objected  to  it,  if  Mr.  TVRKELL  had  not  had  the  singular  eflion- 
t«i\,  not  only  to  conceal  the  source  from  which  his  fragment  of  the 
Lectures  is  derived,  but  actually  to  represent  himself,  in  his  preface,  Rl 
the  Teritable  '  Simon.  Pure,'  and  to  declare  that  his  is  the  only  correct 
and  authentic  copy.  Nov  this  is  too  much ;  it  is  too  ludicrous  t.»  sec  Mr. 
T\  11  ii  i  i. l  alternately  figuring  as  a  Hole  and  Corner  Surgeon,  and  as  R 
humble  '  transcriber  of  the  pages  of  Tin;  Lanu.t  :  at  one  time  striving, 
by  all  the  contemptible  aitiiiees  which  we  have  so  frequently  exposed, 
to  put  do  iv  u  Tin.  Lanckt:  and  at  another  meekly  sitting  with  our 
volume  before  him,  coolly  appropriating  our  labours,  even  servilely 
adopting  our  phraseology,  where  it  diners  from  that  of  SirAmi.i.  J 
Coopi.r;  and  finally,  with  unexampled  intrepidity,  declaring  that  his 
is  the  only  correct  copy,  for  the  sake  of  adding  a  little  to  the  enormous 
profits  which  he  already  extracts  from  the  pockets  of  the  students.  But 
.more  of  this  hereafter  ;  our  space  at  present  conliues  us  to  a  very  brief 
notice  of  what  has  been  effected  by  Tun  Lancet  during  the  first  year 
of  its  existence. 

We  have  efiected  the  correction  of  what  was  denominated  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper  an  infamous  practice,  which  had  for  years  prevailed  in  the 
Borough  Hospitals,  and  of  which,  in  his  unpublished  Lectures,  he  had 
for  years  ineffectually  complained.  In  a  few  days  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Lecture  containing  Sir  A.  Cooper's  indignant  complaint,  it 
was  publicly  announced  by  that  Hon.  Baronet,  "  That  the  venereal 
•wards  of  Guy's  Hospital  would  be  opened  under  new  and  improved  re- 

*  So  faithfully  and  humbly  has  Mr.  Tyrrell  transcribed  our  pages  in  the  book, 
which  this  conscientious  person  asserts  to  be  the  only  authentic  and  correct  copy 
of  Sir  Astlev's  Lectures,  that  we  will  next  week  entertain  our  readers  with  an 
instance  in  which  he  has  been  caught  in  the  snare  of  his  own  cupidity.  He  ha^ 
actually  transcribed  a  passage  of  considerable  length,  which,  from  a  circumstance 
which  we  will  hereafter  explain,  Sir  Asiley  Cooper  neicr  uttered. 
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dilations,  and  that  the  infamous  practice  of  ruining  the  hcahh,  and 
destroying  the  lives  ot"  patients  by  wanton  salivations,  would  be  no  longer 
;i  part  ofilie  system."  It*  this  had  been  the  only  abuse  which  our  exer- 
tions had  corrected,  The  La.\ci;t  would  not  have  existed  in  vain. 

We  have  effected  the  dismissal,  or  resignation,  (tiu'nm  chose,)  of  medi- 

<  al    ohHccrs,  filling   public   situations  the   duties  of  which  they  were  in- 

<  oiupetent  to  discharge,  and  whose  places  have  been  supplied  by  able  and 
efficient  successors. 

We  have  successfully  resisted  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  three  sur- 
geons of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  to  gag  the  Medical  Press,  and  to  intro- 
duce what  we  have  designated  by  a  term,  which  is  now  familiar  to  the 
Profession  and  to  the  Public,  a  system  of  "  hole  and  corner"  surgery 
within  the  walls  of  that  Institution.  We  have  successfully  resisted  an 
attempt  to  establish  the  principle,  that  the  sufferings  of  the  patients  in 
public  hospitals  are  the  private  property  of  the  Surgeons,  and  that  men 
who  are  paid  for  performing  a  public  duty,  and  who  derive  enormous  in- 
cidental profits  from  their  appointment,  in  the  sums  which  they  levy  upon 
Medical  students,  have  a  right  to  conceal  from  the  public  the  manner  in 
which  that  duty  is  discharged. 

We  have  effected  some  modification  of  the  recent  law  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  the  effect  of  which  law  is  to  destroy  all  competition  between 
surgical  teachers,  and  to  oppose  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  advancement 
of  medical  science,  and  we  will  never  cease  to  hold  up  the  conduct  of 
that  benighted  body  to  the  contempt  of  the  profession  until'  we  shall  have 
effected  its  repeal. 

One  of  the  objects  of  which  The  Laxcet  has  never  lost  sight,  hasbeen 
to  protect  the  interests  of  Medical  Students,  the  future  guardians  of  the 
public  health,  and,  let  us  hope,  the  future  vindicators  of  medical  science 
from  all  that  at  present  depresses  and  degrades  it.  We  have  unceas- 
ingly animadverted  on  the  enormous  expenses  which  they  are  compelled 
to  incur,  and  the  gross  inattention  of  their  nominal  instructors.    We  have 
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avoured,  ifpotsihle,  to  protect  the  of  the 

rtion,  or  it'  that  object,  as  the  bos]  ituU  an  at  pn  tuted,  be 

unattainable,  at  leaat  to  obtain  for  them  something  lilt-  an  equivalent  in 
ehirurgical  and  medical  instruction.  We  are  glad  t..  U  able  to  announce 
tliat  in  this  a  6p<  ct  our  efforts  have  Dot  been  aln  g(  ther  unatn  with 

success.  B)  a  regulation  which  baa  been  this  week  adopted  at  the 
Hospitals  in  the  Borough,  Clinical  Lectures  ljoth  in  Medicine  and 
Surgery,,  are  to  be  delivered  weekly  tit  St.  Thomas's  and  (Iti\-: 
the  surgeons,  in  passing  through  the  wards,  will  be  required  to  make 
observations  to  the  students,  in  an  audible  voice,  upon  ever}  f  im- 

portance' consultations  as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  operations, 
are  to  take  place  in  the  operating  theatre,  in  the  presence  of  the  assent- 
bled  students  ;  and  the  surgeons  v.  ill  be  further  required  to  make  remarks 
in  the  theatre  on  any  important  circumstances  which  may  arise  in  the 
performance  of  operations.  It  is  but  justice  to  Sir  Avn.i.v  Cooper 
to  observe  that,  as  far  as  he  is  personally  concerned,  his  practice  has 
always  been  conformable  to  the  regulations  which  are  to  be  henceforth 
imperative  on  the  other  surgeons. 


*%*  A  Lecture  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  Surgery  by  Mr.  Aber- 
netiiy,  and  a  Lectlre  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  Medicine  by  Dr. 
Armstrong,  will  be  published  in  every  succeeding  Number  of  The  Lamm 
until  each- course  is  concluded.  . 

(g^Jr  We  take thU opportunity  of  announcing  that  the  whole  of  the  back  Num- 
bers ff  The  Lancet  are  reprinting,  and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  about  the- 
commencement  of  the  ensuing  monli.,  when  the  Public  will  be  enabled  to  com- 
plete their  setf,  or  obtain  perfect  \olun:     . 
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MR.  ABERNETHY. 


Theatric  St,  Bartholomew* t 
Hospital, 
Monday  evening,  October  t. 

At   seven   o'clock   Mr.    AbEr- 
nethy   entered  the  theatre,  and 

proceeded  to  address  a  very  nume- 
rous and  highly  respectable  class 
to  the  following  effect : 

.  I  shall  begin  these  surgical  lec- 
tures by  observing  that  surgery  and 
medicine  are  essentially,  what  the 
French  Republic  was  declared  to 
be,  "  one  and  indivisible  ;''  custom, 
however,  has  separated  them  into 
two  parts,  and  I  have  now  to  speak 
of  those  diseases  of  which  surgeons 
undertake  the  management.  These 
are,  for  the  most  part,  external  in- 
juries, such  as  are  the  result  of  ac- 
cident, or  such  as  require  opera- 
tions;  but  you  will  find  that  these 
external  diseases  often  arise  from 
constitutional  causes,  and  where  a 
disease  arises  from  the  state  of  the 
general  health  you  must  remove  the 
cause  before  you  can  cure  it.  Again, 
when  they  arise  from  accident,  you 
will  find  that  local  disease  will  dis- 
turb the  whole  constitution  ;  con- 
sequently, if  I  were  to  begin  to 
speak  of  local  disease,  in  the  first 
instance,  I  should  be  perpetually 
adverting  to  the  general  system,  and 
it  will  be  better  therefore  that  I 
should  first  direct  your  attention  to 
the  nature  of  the  constitutional  af- 
fections which  are  produced,  or 
which  may  be  produced  by  local 
diseases.  These  constitutional  af- 
fections having  been  previously  con- 
sidered, the  subject  of  local  dis- 


<  ates  wiU  be  rendered  simple,  and 
:i  (real  deal  of  repetition   will  thus 

be  saved.     I  nay  truly  affirm  that 

this  view   (»t  the  subject  was    ne\ci 

dearly  set  forth  until  the  time  of 
Mr,   Hi  .si  t.ii  ;    he    was  the  first 

surgeon  who  treated  of  the  consti- 
tutional   symptoms    produced    by 

local  disease,  and  no  one  who  pre- 
tends to  study  surgery  should  omit 
reading,  and  endeavouring  to  un- 
derstand, his  work  on  this  subject  ; 
I  allude  to  the  Treatise  on  the. 
Blood,  Inflammation, and  ( !un-shot 
Wounds. 

I  begin  with  this  proposition, 
Local  disease,  injury  or  initation 
may  affect  the  whole  system,  and 
induce  general  disorder, — charac- 
terised, however,  by  more  especial 
disturbance  of  some  parts  of  the 
system. 

Thus,  local  disease,  injury,  or  ir- 
ritation may  induce,  as  its  imme- 
diate consequence,  pain,  sickness, 
swooning,  rigors,  shivering,  con- 
vulsions, delirium,  or  disturbed 
state  of  mind,  tetanus,  or  it  may 
occasion  various  febrile  affections. 
Now,  though  I  think  we  must  con- 
sider the  first  set  of  symptoms, 
namely  the  nervous  ones,  as  the 
more  immediate  effects  of  local  ir- 
ritation on  the  system,  still  it  will 
be  most  convenient  to  consider  the 
febrile  arlectionsinthe  first  instance. 
These  febrile  affections  are  some  of 
an  inflammatory  character,  some 
of  a  more  chronic  kind,  and  some 
attended  with  great  debility  ;  they 
are,  in  short,  fevers  exactly  like 
those  which  Dr.  Cullex  has  de- 
scribed under  the  heads  of  Syno- 
cha,  Synochus,  and  Typhus,  and 
no  physician  can  distinguish  them 
from  those  which  occur  without 
any  external  local  injury.  I  re- 
member the  time  when  physicians 
were  rather  wroth  that  a  surgeon 
should  attempt  to  describe  any  fever 
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at   all ;  tfcej  ur!«-  inclined  t 
••  \\  i  know    . 

iln>  is  general  inflammation  which 
you  nu  ♦•(  v<  ith  ;  '  but  1  prill  venture 
iliat  the  fever*,  produced 
in  the  very  iden- 
tical revert  which  physicians  meet 
with  when-  there  is  no  external 
injury.  ;i   very   carious 

circumstance,  and  verj  illustrative 
ot'  medical  science,  is  van  will  find 
rWr  ;  but  I  will  not  at  present 
dwell  apno  it,  Imt  proceed  to  the 
rh  scription  of  these  febrile  affec- 
tions.  Mr.  lhvrrn,  to  distin- 
guish and  appropriate  them  as  ob- 
jects of  surgery,  calls  them  symp- 
tOnatk  fevers,  and  he  first  treats  of 

The   Symptomatic  Inflammatory 

Fever. 

Now,    1  always  wish  you  to  ex- 
amine the   subject  for  yourselves  ; 
r  pin  your  faith  on  any  thing 
which  I, or  anybody  else,  shall  say  ; 
you  .-liuuld  be,  NuUlius  addictiju- 
rarc  in  verbammjistri-  Examine  all 
things  for  yourselves,  and  1  w  ill  lead 
vou  to  di)  so,   by  stating  such  facts 
Hid  circumstances,  as  may  furnish 
you  with  data   for  the  exercise  of 
your  own    reason    and    judgment. 
I  will  suppose,  that  a  healthy  sub- 
ect — which   J    do   not  think  is  to 
le  found   in   London  (a    laugh) — 
ias  met  with  a  compound  fracture 
)f  the    leg.      When    the  limb  has 
jeen   set,    and   the   patient    is    to- 
erably  quiet,  if  you  examine  him, 
,rou  will  rind  that  he  is  unwell,  and 
hat  he  has,  in  short,  the  disease 
>f  w  hich    I    am   about    to    srive   a 
lescription.     There  will  be  an  un- 
isnal    excitement    of    the     whole 
ystem  characterised  by  the  follow- 
ng  circumstances ;  lirst,  with  re- 
gard  to  the   sanguiferous   system, 
'on  will  find  that  the  pulse  is  in- 
Teased  in  all  its  attributes;  it  is 
nore  strong,  more  full,  more  firm, 


ti  d    in  lent     tli  us    usual. 

VJ  i  i,  to    the     lev  •   . 

•  •in,     which     IS 

oected  w  ith  theeanguifei  em, 

you     will    iind    that   the    secretions 

are  diminished  ;  t'1*'  urine  is  scanty 
and  high  colon  red,  the  skin  ii  dry 
and  rather  hot,  the  tongue  is  dry 

and  whi'e,  the  bowel.-,  have  a  ten- 
denc}  to  co&tiveness;  in  short,  ir 
nsoree,  that  all  the  secretions  are 

diminished.  With  respect  to  the 
QerVOUS,  system,  it  IS  evidently  | 
cited  ;  the  man  is  vigilant  ;  he 
does  not  sleep,  or  if  he  forgets  him- 
self, and  do.-es  for  a  short  time,  he 
wakes  suddenly  in  agitation  and 
alarm  ;  he  has  a  sort  of  conscious- 
ness of  strength,  the  pupils  of  his 
eyes  are  contracted,  and  there  are, 
in  short,  all  the  symptoms  indicating 
an  excited  state  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. In  taking  a  physiological  view 
of  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  principal  organs  of  the 
human  body,  and  to  shoAV  the 
effect  of  disease  upon  them  se- 
verally and  conjointly.  With  re- 
spect to  the  absorbent  system,  f 
have  nothing  to  observe  as  to  its 
being  affected  under  these  circum- 
stances ;  but  there  is  a  system  apper- 
taining to  the  human  body,  which 
may  be  termed  the  respiratory  sys- 
tem, which  partakes  of  the  general 
constitutional  disorder.  The  dis- 
order of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is 
indicated  by  a  white  and  dry  tongue, 
defective  appetite,  thirst ;  if  there 
be  any  disposition  to  take  food,  it  is 
of  the  vegetable  kind,  and  acids. 
With  respect,  however,  to  this 
disordered  state  of  the  digestive 
organs,  1  shall  treat  it  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  subject ;  and  I  shall 
noyc  proceed  to  advert  to  the  va- 
rieties of  the  sympathetic  inflam- 
matory iever.  I  should  have  ob- 
served, however,  that  if  blood  be 
taken  from  the  patient  it  will  not 
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be  in  its  ordinary  state  ;   it  coagu- 

I;it<  sluw  !\    inau    usii;i],   the 

crassniiKMitum  is p tie  on  the  surface, 
buff-coloured  ;iud  cupped  ;  it  has 
the  character  in  short  of  inflam- 
matory blood.  Il'  vital  parts  are 
injured,  you  Avill  not  find  tlic  game 
I  old  action  in  tin:  sanguiferous 
system,  tlic  pulse  \<  n«)t  .so  lull  and 
strong,  but  it  is  more  frequent  and 
seems,  as  it  were,  oppressed.  The 
ijcnous  system  is  mere  disturbed 
when  Altai  organs  are  ali'ected  ; 
whan  the  patient  is  bled,  you  -will 
find  the  hlood  strongly  inflam- 
inatoty,  and  the  pulse  seems  to  rise 
upon  bleeding.  This  is  the  only 
variety  of  sympathetic  inflam- 
matory fever  which  I  need  par- 
ticularly notice  ;  and  having  given 
you  the  description  of  the  symp- 
toms, j  shall  proceed  to  what,  in 
the  language  of  the  schools,  is 
termed  the  ratio  symptomatum, 
or  the  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the 
symptoms.  But,  hang  it,*  I  need 
not  trouble  you  with  this ;  the 
symptoms  explain  themselves ;  they 

*  We  should  perhaps  apologize  to 
the  distinguished  lecturer  for  the 
minute  fidelity  with  which  we  have 
adhered  to  his  peculiarities  of  dic- 
tion ;  these  peculiarities  are,  how- 
ever, characteristic,  and  while  they 
may  recall  to  the  student,  and  convey 
to  the  public,  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Ab,ernethy 
conveys  oral  instruction,  they  do  not 
in  any  degree  afreet  the  sterling  value 
of  the  matter.  That  we  may  not  be 
misunderstood,  however,  on  this  point, 
we  must  observe,  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Abernethy's  sustained  compositions, 
and  we  allude,  more  especially,  to  his 
physiological  work6,  that  we  know  or 
no  medical  writer  whose  style  is  so 
distinguished  for  its  purity  and  ele- 
gance. In  this  respect,  the  contrast 
between  Mr.  Abkrnethy'  and  his 
illustrious  master,  Jonw  Hunter,  is 
as  great  as  the  intellectual  resem- 
blance between  them  i?  striking  in 
more  important  particulars. 


are    the    nattiral    consequences   of 
the   excitement    of  the    heart    and 
arteries,   and  the  disturbed  state  of 
th<    digestive   organs.      1     may   go 
at     once    then     to    the    treatment. 
Treatment  !     than     is     no     treat- 
ment.     The    disease      is     the    ne- 
cessary ami    natural    ooaoaquence 
of  the  injury;    it    must  inevitably 
take  place;  you  may  mitigate,   but 
you  canaot    cure   it.     What  must 
you  do  then   to   mitigate  the  affec- 
tion of    the   sanguiferous    system 
which  is  called  fever?  It  is  evident 
that  there  is  too  much  action  ;  you 
must  try  to  lessen  it  then  ;   how  ? 
Why,  by  taking  away  blood.  Blood 
is  the  natural  excitement  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  and  if  you  diminish  the 
blood,  you  diminish  the  excitement. 
But  in  taking  away  hlood  you  robthe 
patient  of  a  vital  fluid ;  consider 
what  you  are  about ;  recollect  that, 
you  cannot  cure  the  disease,    and 
take  care  that  the  course  you  adopt 
may  be  calculated  to  mitigate  it.    I 
will   still   put  the    case  of  a  man 
with   a  compound  fracture,  where 
considerable  constitutional  vigour  is 
necessary  for  the  reparation  of  the 
injury.      Do    not   take    away    his 
blood,  which  is  his  life,  foryou  may 
find. after  a  certain  time,  that  he  wii! 
stand   in   need  of  every  degree  of 
vital  energy  to  recover  from  the  in- 
jury.    I  have  seen  a  patient  bled 
and  bled,  and   two  or  three  days 
after  the   tfiedieal  man    has   been 
glad  to  throw  in  the  bark,  and  try 
every  means,  when  it  was  too  late,  to 
give  strength  and  vigour  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  patient.     Your  only 
warrant  for  bleeding    is,  that  the 
action  of  the  fever  may  perchance 
induce    greater   debility    than   the 
loss   of  blood.     Action    wears  out 
strength,  and  if  by  lessening  action 
you  can   save  strength  in  a  greater 
degree  than  it  will  be  impaired  by 
the  loss  of  blood,  then  you  are  war- 
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ranted  in  bleeding.  The  fever  so 
uniformly  subsides  on  a  diseha 
taking  place  from  tin-  injured  part, 
(that  is,  in  three  or  four  day*s  it  bee 
suppuration  b  established,)  that  it 
i  long  known  by  (he  name  of 
the  suppurative  fever.  That  the 
lympathetic  fever,  however,  arising 
from  local  injury  is  not  essential  to 
suppuration  has  been  shown  l>\ 
.Mi.  Hi  \  :  1  u,  and  indeed  it  is  so 
self-evident,  that  1  need  not  dwell 
on  the  point  If  I  were  to  say 
every  thing  that  might  be  said  on 
every  subject  Which  arises,  I  should 
weary  my  audience  extremely,  and 
I  therefore  confine  myself  to  those 
points  which  appear  to  me  to  be  of 
moment.  As  the  fever  subsides 
spontaneously  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  when  suppuration  takes  place, 
avoid  bleeding  the  patient,  if  pos- 
sible. Give  hjm  diluent  drinks  and 
acids,  such  as  lemonade,  &c,  for 
which  he  has  a  desire.  It  is  quite 
right  that  a  person  who  has  met 
With  a  bad  accident  should  have 
his  bowels  cleared  out  in  the  first 
place,  for  the  accumulation  of  faeces 
in  a  state  of  confinement  would  of 
itself  be  enough  to  bring  on  a  sort 
of  fever.  The  bowels  should  be 
kept  gently  lax;  nothing  is  more 
tranquillizing  to  the  system,  and  it 
is  itself  a  mode  of  depletion,  for,  by 
promoting  the  secretions,  you  les- 
sen the  plenitude  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels. This  is  a  fact  which  those 
who  have  not  studied  anatomy  and 
physiology  cannot  be  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  as  those  who  have  ; 
purging  is  depletion,  and  lessens 
the  plenitude  of  the  blood-vessels 
without  inducing  the  same  degree 
of  weakness  as  bleeding.  Inducing 
general  perspiration  has  the  same 
effect  by  promoting  secretion  from 
the  superficial  vessels  of  the  body. 
I  hold  it  to  be  an  axiom  in  the 
treatment  of  all  diseases,  that  we 


should  endeavour  to  put  to  ii 
what  ii  wrong.    Deficiency  or  pau- 
city of  tli»-  iccretions  if  wrong,  and 
ue  put  that  to  rights  by  bringing 
the  secretions   up  to  the  ordinary 

standard.  With  tlii-.  Hew,  anti- 
mony may  be  given    in  small  (1 

to  restore  the  general  perspiration, 
and  in  some  degree  to  deplete  at 
the    same    time    the    sanguiferous 

system.  In  short,  give  your  pa- 
tient vegetable  food,  with  toast  and 
water,  and  other  diluent  drink-,  ; 
keep  his  bowels  gently  lax  ;  and 
administer  saline  medicines,  with 
small  doses  of  antimony.  1  will 
add  a  word  or  two  to  prevent  any 
surprise  which  may  be  felt  at  the 
observations  I  have  made  with  re- 
spect to  bleeding.  It  may  be  said 
that  patients  are  sometimes  bled, 
and  bled  largely,  and  that  this 
profuse  bleeding  appears  to  do 
them  good.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  cases  in  which  we  are  obli- 
ged to  bleed  most  profusely,  but 
this  is  not  on  account  of  the 
fever,  but  the  cause  which  produces 
it.  If  a  man  has  been  shot  through 
the  body — if  an  internal  and  vital 
organ  is  injured  and  inflammation 
comes  on  in  that  organ — the  pulse 
will  not  be  so  full  and  strong,  but 
it  will  be  very  frequent,  and  on 
bleeding  the  patient,  the  blood  will 
be  found  cupped  and  highly  inflam- 
matory. The  pulse  will  rise  on 
bleeding,  and  the  patient  will  be  in 
some  degree  relieved  ;  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms,  hoAvever,  will 
return,  and  you  bleed  him  again 
and  again,  until  you  diminish  the 
inflammation  of  the  vital  organ. 
In  such  cases,  the  patient  can  only 
be  saved  by  the  most  resolute  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  in 
pursuing  a  mode  of  treatment,  which 
would  otherwise  appear  most  out- 
rageous. You  must  either  let  the 
inflammation  of  a  vital  organ  kill 
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the  patient,  or  run  the  hazard  of 
killing  him  yourself  w  iih  the  lan- 
cet; In  such  a  case,  ;t  Burgeon  is 
justified  in  adopting  the  latter  al- 
ternative ;  it  is,  in  tact,  his  duty  to 
sav,    "  I  will    rather  he  the  exeeu- 

tioner  myself  than  sorter  tin-  disease 

to   kill  the  patient."     It   is   only  by 

the  mast  determined  conduct,  that 
the  inflammation  of  a  vital  organ 

can  be  Btlbdued.  Wedo  not,  how- 
ever, bleed  here  tor  lever,  hut  tor 
the  inflammation,  winch  if  suffered 
to  continue,  will  injure  irrecover- 
ably, an  organ  essential  to  life.  It 
is  really  very  curious  to  know  how 
a  patient  may  be  bled  under  such 
circumstances.  I  have  lived  in 
London  all  my  life,  and  am  very 
chary  of  taking  patients'  blood, 
but  still  if  some  were  to  see  how  I 
would  bleed  a  person  having  inflam- 
mation of  a  vital  organ,  they  would 
wonder  how  the  same  person  could 
act  so  differently  from  his  ordinary 
practice.  In  such  cases,  you 
should  bleed  the  patient,  upright, 
till  he  faint ;  put  a  stop  to  all  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  arteries  for  a 
time,  and  when  this  is  renewed, 
bleed  him  again  till  he  faint ;  open 
veins  in  both  arms,  nay,  open  more 
vessels  if  necessary,  for  it  is  by 
such  resolute  conduct  alone  that 
you  can  save  the  patient.  Taking 
a  little  blood  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  in  the  horizontal  position, 
will  never  do  in  inflammation  of  a 
vital  organ ;  you  must  subdue  all 
vascular  action,  by  the  determined 
course  which  I  have  described  to 
you.  The  inflammatory  state  of 
the  blood  will  be  your  warrant  for 
bleeding,  and  when  you  have  taken 
as  much  blood  as  you  dare  from 
the  general  system,  you  should  still 
apply  leeches  and  counter-irritants, 
If  I  were  to  pursue  this  sub- 
ject, however,  I  should  deviate  from 
the   main  object   of  this  Lecture, 


Which    is    to   treat    of  sympathetic 
lever.    Let  us  keep  to  the  same  ease 
pfthe    patient    with  the  compound 
fracture: — at   the  end  of  three  or 
lour    days,  when  the  wound  begins 

to  discharge,  how  different  is  the 
state  of  this  man.  When  suppu- 
ration is  fairly  established,  what  is 
the  state  of  his  pulse  ?  It  is  indeed 
more  frequent  than  natural,  hut  it 
is  neither  hard,  nor  strong,  nor  full. 
What  is  the  state  of  his  secretions? 
his  skin  is  moist,  and  is  apt  to 
break  out  in  sweats  from  slight 
causes,  such  as  taking  food  ;  after 
sleeping  also,  he  wakes  in  a  perspi- 
ration. What  is  the  state  of  his 
urine  ?  it  is  more  copious,  and 
sometimes  even  pale.  What  is  die 
state  of  his  tongue  ?  it  is  moist  and 
clean.  What  is  the  state  of  his 
bowels?  there  is  no  longer  any 
tendency  to  costiveuess.  WThat  is 
the  state  of  his  nervous  system  ?  he 
is  languid,  disposed  to  sleep,  and 
appears  conscious  of  weakness. 
What  shall  Ave  say  of  this  man  1 
It  is  evident  that  he  is  not  well, 
but  we  cannot  presume  to  define  the 
nature  of  his  illness  ;  it  is  the  na- 
tural result  of  local  irritation  on  the 
system.  All  these  symptoms  may 
be  increased  in  degree,  and  they 
will  then  assume  the  character  of 

Hectic  Fever. 

There  will  be  a  frequent  pulse 
without  strength  or  hardness  ; 
morning  and  evening  sweats, 
such  as  are  described  in  the  No- 
sology of  Cullen,  who  has,  I  be- 
lieve, taken  his  description  from 
pulmonary  hectic.  The  lax  state 
of  the  bowels  will  be  increased  to 
copious  purging,  and  as  the  pa- 
tient gets  weaker  and  weaker, 
you  will  observe  that  hard,  odd 
state  of  the  skin,  which,  to  use 
the  expression  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
looks  as  it"  the  blood   had  forsaken 
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.  .  .    M)  increased  d 

of  Languor,  disposition  to  sleep,  unci 
coascioussjSjll   ot    weakness.     The 
tion  i>  unperfectl)  c  uried  on,, 
and  the  Appetite  of  tiie  patient  de- 
clines.    Medical   men    differ  as  to 
the  nature  «»i  this  disease  ;  some 
that  it  if  bectic  fever,  others 
that  it      net,  and  distinction*  have 
:i  taken  between  rapid  and  slow 

|  I  know  not  what.  l'or 
lis  own  part,  1  think  it  U  one  and 
the  same  fever  with  that  which 
wh\  ncians  call  bectic,  and  that  it 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
irritation  of  local  disease  on  the 

SYftem,      1    state   to  you  what   ap- 
pear?  to   me  to   he  the  simple'  and 
real    nature    of   the    disease,    and 
you    must  judge   from     your    own 
ivaiion  whether  1  am   right  or 
wrong.       Mr.  Hi  ni  J.  B  has  given 
,  e  reasons,  (and  all  Mr.  Hunt- 
er's reasons  deserve  attention),  in 
s  ipport  of  the  opinion  that  the  quan- 
tity of  hectic  fever  is  proportionate  to 
the  importance  of  the  organ  in  the 
animal   economy,  and  the  want  of 
power  for  the  reparation  of  the  in- 
jury.    Thus  there  is  more  fever  in 
of  a  vital  organ  than  in  dis- 
o  of  parts  which  are  of  less  con- 
uence.     So  also  it  will  be  pro- 
portionate    to   the  want    of  power 
in  the  part  for  repairing  the  injury  ; 
joints     for    instance,    which    have 
iittle  restorative  power,    are   more 
likely  to  produce   hectic  fever.     I 
have   an  additional  observation  to 
make:  it   may   he  well  conceived 
that  there  is   a  very  exact    corre- 
spondence between  the  importance 
of  the  local  affection,   and  the  dis- 
turbance   of    the    constitution    in- 
duced by   it  ;  but   if  you   look  at 
surgery  extensively,  it  would  seem 
that  either  the  state  of  the  general 
health    will    determine    the  pecu- 
liarities  of   the    loeal    disease,    or 
the  peculiarities  of  the  local  disease 


wdl  indu  .'i- 

arities  in  the  constitutional  di 
Both  of  these  i"<<;>'' dtioes  aj  t 

b.ibK  tine.      Wlr,  !<><al  d 

tluifs    intlamma'uo  \     fefref  J    why, 

during  the  inflammatory  stage,  I 
Mm  re  locked  op,  but  the 

moment  a  discharge  takes   p] 

from  the  wound  the)  are  renewed, 
ami  though  irritation  is  kept  u\>,  it 
is   of    a   very   different    kind,    yotl 
will  see  as  you  go  on,  and   1  shall 
not    therefore   dwell    upon    th» 
points   at  present.     Mr.  HrvrKit 
lays  there  is  a  greater  feeling  of 
weakness  than  the  actual  weakne 
warrants.  Parts,  for  instance,  which 
seem  extremely  Weak,  are  never- 
theless capable  of  repairing  wounds 
made  by  the  amputation  of  a  limb. 
Many   a  man,   labouring  under  a 
great  degree  of  hectic,  and  appear- 
ing  excessively   weak,  has  been 
completely  relieved  by  the  removal 
of  a   limb,    and   the  large   wound 
made  by  the  amputation  has  healed 
kindly.     There  is   a   greater  con- 
sciousness of  weakness,  therefore, 
than     the    actual     deficiency     of 
strength  warrants,    I  will  go  ca  to 
speak  of  what  is  called  the  treat- 
incut  of  this  fever.   It  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  excitement 
of  the  local  malady,   and   if  you 
change  that,  you  will  change  the 
fever.      What  are  the  indications 
set   down  ?     It    is    said    that  you 
should  support  the  strength  of  the 
patient.    Aye,  unquestionably,  you 
must  support  his  strength,  for  his 
constitution  is  getting  weaker  and 
weaker,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
due action  kept  up  by  the  irritation 
of  the  local  disease.     And  how  are 
you   to   support   his  strength?    by 
giving  him  bark  '.—  this  used  to  be 
the  opinion,  but  I  believe  bark  \» 
less  relied  upon  now,  and  for  my 
own  part  I  know  of  no  mode  of  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  the  patient, 
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tacredaiog  his  pow<  w  of  di-  > 
gestien.  To  me  ii  appears  that  fell 
strength  arises  from  power  of  di- 
gestion, mid  if  hark  increases  the 
power  (it  digestion,  tlien  give  it. 
You  aie  not,  however,  to  throw  in 
"Jiie   hark,   as  the  phrase  has  heen  ; 

there  is  n  paper  published  in   the 

Medical  Transactions  by  two  phy- 
sicians,   \h\  11  i.iu.kj)i:n    and   Sir 

Eiiwaki!  H — ,   in  which   they 

state  tha'i  they  have  never  seen 
the  hark  <lo  any  good  in  hectic 
lever,  unless  it  lias  been  accom- 
panied by  a  wound.  There  are 
wounds  in  which  the  hark  is  known 
to  he  sn  effectual  remedy  for  a 
certain  morbid  condition  of  them. 
The  bark  should  be  given  with  a 
view  of  increasing  the  tone  of  the 
stomach.,  and  ought  not  in  general  to 
be  relied  upon  as  a  remedy.  Tonics 
and  cordials  cannot  be  given  in  in- 
flammatory fever  without  augment- 
ing all  tbe  symptoms,  but  in  the  fever 
of  which  lam  nowspeaking  they  may 
be  given  an  moderation  with  advan- 
tage. They  are,  indeed,  necessary 
on  account  of  the  state  of  the  sto- 
mach, an*d  may  be  given  without 
producing  any  aggravation  of  the 
febrile  action.  The  bowels  should 
be  kept  regular  ;  the  management 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  however, 
I  shall  reserve  as  a  separate  subject. 
"With  respect  to  the  disturbed  state 
pf  the  nervous  system  which  obtains 
in  tliis  fever,  a  question  arises  whe- 
ther you  may  give  opium  to  miti- 
gate it.  The  answer  is,  Certainly  ; 
it  will  not  do  in  inflammatory  fever, 
but  in  hectic,  where  excited  action 
is  connected  with  irritation,  opium 
may  be  given  to  lull  that  irritation, 
and  diminish  the  susceptibility  of 
the  nervous  system.  If  ever  you 
give  opium  for  this  purpose,  pay 
attention  to  the  mode  of  adminis- 
tering it;  nothing  is  more  absurd 
than  to  give  a  night  dose  of  opium, 


which    Ktupifie*    ti>«  nt     and 

make.,  him  sleep  al  niirht,  hut  ren- 
ders him  more  miserable  and  agi- 
tated in  the  day.  ll*  opium  be 
gtV6Q  to  diminish  the >  susceptibility 
ot'  the  nervous  system  in  lhe  con- 
stitutional affections  arising  horn 
local  disease,  it  should  he  adminis- 
tered regularly;  inadequate  do 
every  six  or  every  four  hours,  s  . 
that  its  effect  may  be  kept  up,  and 
no  intermission  be  suffered  to  take 
place  in  its  sedative  influence,  it 
is  necessary,  at  all  times,  in  giv- 
ing opium  to  attend  to  the  state  of 
the  bowels,  so  that  costiveness  may 
not  be  induced. 

Sympathetic  Irritative  Fever. 

Still  keeping  to  the  case  of  com- 
pound fracture,  I  shall  now  suppose 
that  it  has  gone  on  badly;  that  the 
wound  has  discharged  very  profuse- 
ly, so-that  in  dressing  it  in  the  morn- 
ing you  are  obliged  to  spunge  up  the 
matter;  that  it  appears  flaccid  and 
flabby ;  that  there  are  no  granula- 
tions ;  and  that  every  thing,  in  short, 
indicates  a  want  of  energy  in  the 
constitution  to  repair  the  mischief. 
The  patient  gets  weaker  and  weak- 
er, but  still  the  surgeon  cherishes  a 
hope  that  a  favourable  change 
may  take  place,  when  on  a  sudden 
the  discharge  from  the  Wound 
which  has  been  so  profuse  c 
altogether,  or  at  least  very  little  dis- 
charge remains.  The  wound,  be- 
comes dry  on  the  surface,  and  an  in- 
flammation is  set  up  about  it,  which 
is  called  erisypelaa  ;  I  do  not  think 
that  it  should  be  so  called,  but  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  we  will  call 
it  erisypelatous  inflammation.  Cor- 
responding with  this  chan-e  in  tbe 
local  affection  is  an  equally  imjHirt- 
ant  change  in  the  state  of  the  con- 
stitutional malady.  'J' he  pulse  be- 
comes strong  and  firm  again,  there 
is  a  burning  sensation  in  the  skin, 
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and  ftftlly  <  ible  per- 1 

gpiratibi "j  the  urine  is  again  scant} 
and  high  cokaiied  ;  the  tongue  dry 

and  covered  with  a  brown  fur  ;  and 
(here  is  great  excitement  of  the 
nervous  tystem,  indicated  by  wan* 

tiering  of  the  mind,  agitation,  de- 
lirium, picking  of  the  bed-cloth* 

and  subsultus  tendinum.  This 
class  of  symptoms  is  one  of  the 
general  effects  of  local  injury,  and 
Mr.  H  t' \ T 1 11  calls  them  symptoms 
tssolutlOD.  1  do  not  exactly  un- 
derstand his  meaning  ;  if  he  means 
that  these  are  symptoms  indicating 
that  the  patient  is  likely  to  die,  this 
may  he  granted ;  they  cannot  be 
>:iid  to  be  certain  symptoms  of  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  for  patients 
sometimes  recover  from  them.  The 
disease  is  as  like  typhus  as  possible, 
and  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  if 
the  most  skilful  physician  were 
taken  to  the  bed-side  of  a  patient 
labi Hiring  under  this  affliction  from  a 
compound  fracture,  and  were  asked , 
when  he  had  felt  his  pulse,  what 
was  the  matter  with  him,  he  would 
be  unable  to  distinguish  it  from 
typhus  fever.  You  may  call  it, 
therefore,  if  you  please,  the  sympa- 
thetic typhoid  fever.  I  am  inclined 
to  call  it  the  sympathetic  irritative 
fever,  for  great  irritation  with  di- 
minished power  of  the  constitution 
is  its  essential  characteristic.  You 
will  see  this  kind  of  fever  some- 
times occur  in  the  first  instance  ; 
thus  in  the  opening  of  lumbar  ab- 
scesses there  will  be  restlessness,  de- 
lirium, brown  tongue,  and  all  the 
symptoms  of  typhus,  preceding  the 
hectic  fever.  With  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  this  fever,  I  must  again 
observe  that  I  know  of  none;  it  is 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
state  of  the  local  disease,  and  if 
you  alter  that,  you  will  alter  the 
constitutional  symptoms ;  without 
this  you  can  do  nothing.    You  can- 


not cure,  you  can  only  mitigate  the 
disease';  W  ith  this  view,  attention 
should  of  course  be  paid  to  the  re- 
gulation <>f  the  bowels -of  the  pa- 
tient. Cordials  should  be  given, 
and  any  medicines  which  may  im- 
part strength  to  the  patient;  opium 
should  be  administered  to  lull  the 
general  irritation,  and  mitigate  the 
severity  of  the  excitement  which 
the  local  malady  imparts  to  the 
system.  In  inflammatory  fever,  if 
the  cause  were  removed  on  a  sud- 
den, it  is  not  likely,  though  there 
is  no  proof  of  this,  that  the  dis- 
ease would  cease.  In  hectic  or 
habitual  fever,  which  is  a  teasing 
excitement  of  the  general  sys- 
tem, from  the  operation  of  the 
local  affection,  if  you  remove  the 
cause,  the  fever  will  generally 
cease.  •  I  have  seen  a  patient  far 
gone  in  hectic,  who  had  no  appe- 
tite, no  sleep,  from  the  pain  of  local 
disease,  and  who  was  exceedingly 
reduced  ;  yet  when  his  limb  has 
been  amputated,  and  he  has  been 
laid  in  bed,  egad !  he  would  sleep 
like  a  person  who  had  long  been 
without  rest ;  when  he  awoke,  it 
would  be  only  to  eat ;  and  when  he 
had  eaten,  he  would  go  to  sleep 
again.  The  sympathetic  irritative 
fever  more  resembles  the  inflam- 
matory fever ;  for  though  you  re- 
move the  cause,  the  effect  will  not 
cease  ;  and  when  the  limb  has 
been  amputated,  the  irritation  will 
still  continue.  I  have  seen  this 
happen  when  surgeons  have  ven- 
tured to  amputate  in  cases  where, 
unfortunately,  the  operation  has 
been  delayed  too  long.  I  will 
mention  to  you  a  case  winch  oc- 
curred in  this  hospital.  A  man 
had  an  inch  of  his  tibia  fairly 
knocked  out,  and  the  bone  was  ex- 
posed, so  that  you  might  put  your 
finger  into  it.  The  limb  was  laid 
straight,   and   kept   steady.      The 
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WOUIld     inflamed,    and    at     length 

granulations  began  to  ihoot  up 
from  tin*  »mhU  of  the  bone.     There 

appeared  to  be  every  probability 
that  in  a  few  days  these  granula- 
tions   would    touch    and    inosculate 

with  each  other,  when,   hang  it, 

just  at    this    juncture  the    man  wa  | 
soiled  with  a  violent  lit  ot'  purging. 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  the 
course  ot'  a  night    all  the    grauu- 
lations    disappeared.       Still    hopes 
were    enter. ained  ;    the    hark    was 
given, and  the  surgeon  who  attend- 
ed him  forbore  to  remove  the  limb, 
though  there   were  decided  symp- 
toms of  the   incompetence   of  the 
constitution    to  repair   the    injury. 
The  third  state  of  the  wound  took 
place ;  it  became  dry  ;  there  was 
a  tendency  to  slouch   on  the  sur- 
face;   nay,  it   did  slough,  and  an 
-  :  i>vpelatoas  inflammation  was  set 
up  around  it.     The    man    was  de- 
lirious ;     day    after    day    elapsed, 
anil  the  sloughing  continued,  when, 
as  I  was  going  through  the  square 
of  the  hospital    one    afternoon,  in 
the  summer  time,  a  dresser  came 
to   aie  and    said  "  for  God's  sake 
come  up,   there  is  a  man  bleeding 
to  death."    The  sloughing  had  caus- 
ed haemorrhage  ;  a  vast  quantity  of 
blood   surrounded  the  .  limb  ;    the 
man  lay  iike  a  corpse  on  the  bed, 
and   no    pulsation    could    be    felt. 
Hartshorn  had  been  applied  to  his 
nostrils  without  effect,  but  I  said, 
"  fetch  me  the  amputating  instru- 
ments; if  the  man  is   dead,  there 
will  be  no  harm  in  taking  off  his 
Leg ;  and  if  not,  there  is  no  harts- 
horn like  the  cut  of  a  knife."   I  took 
off  the   man's  limb;  the  -warming 
pan    was  then    passed    over    him, 
burnt  feathers  and  hartshorn  were 
applied  to  his  nostrils,  and   he  be- 
gan to  breathe   a   little.     He  was 
totally  unconscious  of  any  operation 
having  been  performed  ;  a  circum- 


itance  which  I  have  witnessed  three 

times    in    the    G  MUM    of    my    lit'-. 

The  symptoms  of  irritative   fever 

Continued  after  t'ne  operation,  but 
gradually  subsided.  Three  or  four 
days  after  the  amputation  the  stumo 
was  examined;  it  was  of  a  greenish 

aspect,  and    looked  exactly  as  if 

it  had  been  math;  from  a  dead 
body  in  the  dissecting  room.  This 
nnn  did  well,  and  1  remember  the 
fellow  a  sturdy  beggar  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Loudon  many  years  afte;. 
I  mention  this  case  to  illustrate  tin; 
principle  I  have  laid  down,  that 
the  symptoms  of  sympathetic  irri- 
tative fever,  differing  in  this  respect 
from  those  of  hectic,  do  not  imme- 
diately subside,  though  the  cause  of 
them  is  removed. 

I  shall  conclude  what  I  have  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  sympathetic 
fever  in  the  next  lecture. 


MR.   CHARLES    BELL. 

Theatre  of  Anatomy  and  Sur- 
gery, Great  Windmill-street, 
Tuesday,  Oct.  5. 

At  six  o'clock  Mr.  Bell  en- 
tered this  theatre,  where  a  very 
numerous  and  respectable  class  of 
students  had  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod awaited  his  arrival.  Mr. 
Bell  commenced  his  address  with 
some  admirable  remarks  on  the  du- 
ties of  a  surgeon,  and  on  the  highly 
important  and  responsible  functions 
which  he  has  to  discharge;  these 
however  we  think  it  prudent  not  to 
publish,  as  an  accident  prevented 
Mr,  B&LL  irom  completing  the  Lec- 
ture, and  we  should  lament  giving 
to  the  public  any  imperfect  per- 
formance of  this  perfect  surgeon. 
The  loss  experienced  by  the  pro- 
fession, from  the  omission  thus  oc- 
casioned, shall  only  be  for  a  time, 
as  we  will  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  supply  the  deficiency. 
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MR.  Cl  IIIK1E. 
Wt$tmim$$tr     Injirmaiy,     Wm* 

I  u  k-sti  t  I 

Muiifl.iv   Kvctiiiiu,  Oct.  4. 

W  ••  are  assembled,    Gentlemen, 
on  the  prcitcal  oooasiea,  and  at  the 

commencement  of  thi',  season,  to  in- 
te  tin-  nature  of,  and  to  ex- 
tend our  inquiries  into  that  branch 
of  the  healing  art  called  Surgery. 
Surgery  is  treated  of  bath  as  aa 
art  and  as  a  science,  and  it  is 
ential  that  you  should  become 
acquainted  with  it  under  these  two- 
fold circumstances.  The  delini- 
tion  of  an  art  is,  that  it  is  a  man- 
ner of  proceeding  which  requires 
little  or  no  exertion  of  the  head, 
and  is  easily  conducted  by  different 
persons  on  the  same  principle.  For 
instance,  a  carpenter  may  make  a 
chair  or  a  table,  and  although  he  may 
do  it  very  well,  he  could  soon  inform 
another  of  the  mode  of  doing  it. 
One  part,  then,  of  surgery  may  be 
considered  as  an  art,  as  for  example, 
the  application  of  bandages, splints, 
&c,  for  they  require  little  exercise 
of  science.  \\  hat  portion  of  science 
is  required  for  the  setting  of  a  limb  ! 
This  is  certainly  more  of  art  than 
science,  yet  some  men  are  so  de- 
fective of  this  necessary  qualifica- 
tion, that  they  cannot  put  in  a  pin, 
or  tie  a  knot.  These  it  may  be 
said  are  trivial  circumstances,  and 
are  to  he  acquired  by  practice. 

Surgery  is  also  to  be  considered 
as  a  science,  which  means  a  cer- 
tain something  which  is  constantly 
changing,  which  is  not  founded  on 
fixed  principles,  or  if  it  be  fixed  at 
one  time,  requires  alteration  or 
amendment,  and  sometimes  to  be 
totally  changed. 

Man,  on  whom  we  act  in  a  sur- 
gical point  of  view,  is  the  structure 
on  which  we  exercise  our  art.  But, 
in  order  to  practise  surgery  with 


effect,  it   i.s  i.eces.sary  bl  ur.<!<  r-.tano' 

it*  principles  ;   and,   to   understand 

i'  I-,  in n  •  Mai  v  that  v  e  should 

have  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 

the  human  form  V 
anatomy  i-^,  yet  you  ihoold  have  a 
tolerably  minute  acquaintance  with 
the  mannei  in  which  the parta con- 
stituting the  u  hole  of  the  fabric  are 
brought  into  action,  and  ako  of  the 

functions  performed,  and  theae com- 
prise the  know  ledge  of  physiology. 

Now  to    know    these  tu  tie, 

to  any  great  extent,  it  il  necessary 
to  study  the  human  body  under  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances.  You 
should* view  it  first  as  an  organized 
body,  but  deprived  of  life,  such  as 
it  is  when  brought  under  the  knife 
of  the  anatomist.  This  is  the  most 
correct  way  of  knowing  it,  you 
learn  not  only  the  composition  and 
shape  of  the  different  structures,  but 
you  learn  also  the  relation  in  which 
they  are  placed  the  one  to  the 
other.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  study  into  which  we  are 
about  to  engage  ;  and  should  be 
considered  as  the  flambeau  to  lead 
us  in  the  correct  path  to  the  scien- 
tific practice  of  surgery,  and  to 
fame  and  preferment  in  the  profes- 
sion. It  may  be  learnt  in  a  varict\ 
of  ways,  but  the  only  way  in  which 
you  can  learn  it  perfectly,  is  by  dis- 
section. Much  may  be  learnt  by 
books,  by  plates,  and  by  prepara- 
tions, but  you  w  ill  never  in  this  way 
become  good  surgeons.  Because 
however  richly  piates  may  be  co- 
loured, or  however  neatly  prepa- 
rations may  be  filled  up,  yet  you 
want  that  connexion,  that  relative 
position,  so  essential  to  the  discharge 
of  your  duties  as  a  surgeon. 

Anatomy  may  be  learnt  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  but.it  should 
be  studied  in  the  fullest  and  most 
comprehensive  manner  that  our 
circumstances   will    admit.      \ou 
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must  attend  to  more  tlinn  tin-  MM 
lecture:  you  must  follow  the  lec- 
turer into  the  minutes!  structure  of 
the  body.  I >ut  this  i.->  impossible,  if 
you  are  only  one,  or  two,  and  it'  not 
very  attentive,  even  three  seasons 
in  town  ;  and  therefore  I  should  ad- 
vise those  so  circumstanced  to  at- 
tend to  the  minute  parts  ;.s  mueh 
BJ  in  their  power,  hut  principally 
to  attend  to  all  those  parts  more 
usually  brought  under  our  notice  in 
a  surgical  view.  I  Bright,  for  ex- 
ample, say  that  the  bones  should  be 
properly  understood,  but.  the  minute 
knowledge  of  all  their  processes  is 
comparatively  of  little  consequence, 
as  compared  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  various  processes  giving  attach- 
ment to  the  numerous  ligaments  by 
which  one  bone  is  joined  to  another, 
and  which  in  fact  form  the  joints. 
I  would  not  say  that  it  was  essen- 
tial that  a  man,  as  a  surgeon,  should 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  all 
the  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
yet  as  a  matter  of  science  it  should 
be  understood. 

In  studying  the  bones,  always  have 
reference  to  the  uses  to  which  that 
study  may  afterwards  be.  put.  The 
ligaments  and  muscles  should  be 
well  studied,  but  more  particularly 
the  ligaments.  It  is  not  the  ori- 
gin and  insertion  of  a  muscle  alone 
that  is  of  importance,  but  to  know 
the  parts  in  connexion  with  it,  and 
its  action.  The  precise  point  of 
the, origin  of  a  muscle  may  be  for- 
gotten, but  I  do  not  think  you  would 
forget  its  action.  I  am  sure  this 
has  been  the  case  with  myself: 
whilst  engaged  in  active  duties 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  recollect  the  pro- 
cesses from  which  a  muscle  has 
arisen,  but  I  have  never  forgotten 
its  action.  It  is  not  the  relative 
position  of  one  muscle  to  the  other, 

but  the  vessels  and  nerves  which 


pa  i  in  absolute  contact,  or  near  to 

them,  that  should  occupy  princi- 
pally the  attention.  I  would  briefly 
recapitulate  then,  that  it  is  the  im- 
mediate connexion  of  parts,  their 
relative  position  to  each  other,  and 
the  importance  of  each  part  to  the 
whole,  that  should  be  duly  consi- 
dered in  the  study  of  anatomy,  and, 
in  mv  opinio.n,  will  always  point 
out  the  superiority  of  dissection 
overdiagramsand books.  You  must 
recollect,  however,  that  there  is  no 
part  of  anatomy  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  From  what 
1  have  already  said,  you  must  bo 
convinced,  that  it  would  be  unne- 
cessary to  adduce  any  further  argu- 
ments to  show  the  necessity  of 
studying  anatomy  thoroughly,  to 
make  a  successful  or  scientific  prac- 
titioner. 

Next  to  the  knowledge  of  struc- 
ture, a  knowledge  of  office  must  be 
ranked.  It  is  the  influence  of  the 
living  principle  acting  on  organized 
matter  that  produces  certain  ac- 
tions, denominated  functions.  To 
preserve  a  due  equilibrium,  to  re- 
gulate the  excess  or  diminution  of 
these  functions,  is  also  the  effort  of 
the  same  principle,  and  to  be  able 
to  appreciate  these  changes,  and 
notice  any  deviation  from  the  na- 
tural standard,  includes  the  doc- 
trine of  physiology. 

PIn/siology  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  of  sciences ;  by  it 
you  will  be  able  to  trace  actions 
from  their  commeikcement  to  their 
termination.  It  is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand the  laws  of  the  animal 
economy,  which  preserve  the  body  ia 
a  state  of  health,  before  we  can  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  disease.  Un- 
less you  know  the  natural  structure 
of  a  part,  it  is  of  little  use  to  put  a 
preparation  before  you  in  a  diseased 
state,  because  you  are  incapable  ol 
distinguishing  between  them.  Mor- 
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considerable  value,  after  your  pre* 
hminary  studies  have  been  fairly 
gone  into.  To  extend  your  know* 
ledge  in  this  department,  you  will 
find  that  experiments  on  the  lower 
orders  of  animals  uill  be  \ery  i 
iul  ;  but  this  will  not  be  the  * 
until  several  years  of  close  study 
have  been  passed,  or  Chat  you  will 
he  able  to  estimate  these  experi- 
ments correctly. 

The  two  first  points  on  which  1 
particularly  insisted  ace  of  so 
much  importance  that  1  shall 
dwell  upon  them  by  an  example. 
Within      the    hist    nine     weeks,    a 

ease  of  dislocation  of  the  shoulder 

came  under  my  notice,  which  had 
existed  about  two  months  before  1 
saw  it ;  the  woman  had  been  under 
the  care  of  two  surgeons  in  the 
city,  men  of  respectable  practice, 
who  had  not  detected  the  nature  of 
the  accident.  The  consequence 
was,  that  these  gentlemen  suffered 
materially  in  their  characters  from 
the  abuse  which  this  person  le- 
velled against  them.  Cases  of  such 
professional  ignorance  are  frequent- 
ly brought  before  the  judicial  no- 
tice of  the  country  ;  but  these  very 
defects  are  somewhat  dependent  on 
the  legislature  itself,  which  does 
not  afford  facilities  for  the  purposes 
of  dissection.  The  difficulties  at- 
tendant on  this  pursuit  may,  how- 
ever, be  removed  by  perseverance 
and  by  money.  I  have  introduced 
this  case  to  show  the  great  neces- 
sity which  exists  for  the  surgeon  to 
become  practically  acquainted  with 
anatomy  and  physiology.  Diseases 
not  cognizant  to  the  eye,  or  to  the 
touch,  may  admit  of  an  ignorant 
unskilful  treatment  without  detec- 
tion; but  from  the  readiness  with 
which  a  deficiency  in  surgical 
knowledge  may  be  detected,  it  be- 
comes   essentially    incumbent   on 


ever)  candidate   for  distinction  in 

the  science  oi  surges^  ,  I  bii 

i  redeutials  with  him.    A  man  <-an- 

not    adopt   a    wrong    tiearment    in 

dislocation,  aneurism,  fracture,  or 

gunshot     wounds,     without 

himself  open  to  obsen  ation  ;  but ,  in 
a  concealed  disease,  men  i 
far  from  the  path  ot  .  of 

safety,  without  being  made  am<  li- 
able to  public  justice. 

Surgery  is  considered,  bg 
persons,  to  be  (he  management  of 

that   art  and    science   I  \  which  we 

take  upon  ourselves  the  treatment 
of  external  disease,  in  opposition  to 
phytic,  which  takes  cognizance  of 

internal  complaints.  This,  how- 
ever, is   an   artificial    distinction  ; 

it  is  a  distinction  unknown  in 
nature,  foreign  to  her  principles, 
and  incapable  of  being  preserved 
by  those  who  have  extensive  op- 
portunities of  practising  the  profes- 
sion. In  a  large  town,  the  surgeon, 
the  physician,  the  apothecary,  and 
the  professor  of  midwifery,  may  be 
got  together,  and  it  may  be  said, 
that  a  union  of  scientific  men  is 
desirable  in  cases  of  doubt  and 
obscurity.  But  if  the  argument 
could  be  supported  a  moment  for 
the  separation  of  these  branches  of 
one  and  the  same  science,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  stiii  fuither 
separation  of  disease,  even  to  in- 
finity. And,  consequently,  we 
have  aurists,  oculists,  dentists, 
poxists,  and  lithotomists,  all  lay- 
ing claim  to  professional  distinc- 
tion, and  to  public  patronage.  No 
one  of  these  particular  practices, 
however,  has  been  much  improved 
by  men  who  have  exclusively  per- 
formed them.  Oculists  alone  have 
done  little  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  and  so  of  the  others.  It 
was  not  until  they  were  thrown 
open  to  the  profession  that  any 
essential  improvements  took  place. 
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It  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  po.ssess 
pome   observation    to  profit   by  the 

Opportunities  which  arc  placed 
within  his  reach;  and  I  should 
lay,  that  no  more  observation  was 

necessary,  in  cither  of  these  cases, 
than  a  man  should  possess  to  qua- 
lity himself  for  the  office  of  a  suiv 
geon.  There  is  no  part  of  the  body 

which  can  he  considered  hut  as  a 
part  of  the  whole  ;  each  part  is  a 
small  system  within  a  Large  ays- 
ten,  the  one  acting  and  again  re- 
acting OH  the  other;  subject  to  the 
same  general  laws,  and  benefited 
by  the  same  general  treatment.  It 
is  thus  that  the  general  practitioner, 
v.iien  he  has  sufficient  opportunities 
ior  observation,  is  the  person  best 
qualified  to  apply  the  treatment 
adapted  to  one  part  of  the  body  to 
the  treatment  of  the  other  parts. 

The  practice  of  surgery  can  never 
be  separated  from  the  practice  of 
physic.  If  the  surgeon  is  to  take 
charge  of  accidents,  let  us  consider 
a  common  example.  In  the  cure 
of  a  simple  fracture  of  the  leg,  is 
nothing  further  necessary  than  the 
mere  mechanical  coaptation  of  the 
parts  ?  Is  the  bone  like  a  piece  of 
timber,  unconnected  with  a  living 
structure  ?  Then  a  carpenter  could 
replace  it  as  well  as  a  surgeon. 
But  it  is  a  part  of  the  living  body, 
and  reacts  upon  the  system,  and 
requires  constitutional  as  well  as 
local  treatment ;  the  physician, 
therefore,  will  be  necessary,  at 
every  visit,  to  afford  the  requisite 
relief.  But  if  the  surgeon  is  to  be 
any  other  than  the  mere  drudge,  or 
the  mere  artist,  he  must  first  learn 
the  principles,  and  he  must  then 
continually  engage  in  the  practice 
of  physic. 

A  good  surgeon  is  generally  a 
good  physician;  but  you  seldom 
find  a  physician  to  be  a  good  sur- 
geon.    The  reason  is  plain,  they 


negleet  ti.oM'  very  opport unitie- 
w  Inch  can  alone  make  them  so.      I 

should  say  then,  in  describing 
the    professional    education   of    a 

scientific  surgeon,  that,  he  should 
begin  his  curse  in  the  apothecary's 

shop,  and  acquire  there  the  history, 

the  knowledge  of  the  appearances, 
and  of  the  purposes  OX  medicine; 
that  he  should  learn  there  also 
that  system  oi' operative  chemistry 
by  which  he  may  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  mode  of  uniting  one 
medicine  with  another;  with  the 
manner  of  avoiding  incongruous 
mixtures;  and  to  prescribe  Upon 
fixed  and  determinate  principles. 
He  should  then  proceed  to  anatomy, 
and  that  man  will  arrive  at  the 
most  successful  practice,  and  reap 
the  greatest  fame  in  his  profession, 
who  is  practically  acquainted  with 
these  requisites.  As  I  have  given 
you  an  instance  of  a  deficiency  on 
this  point,  on  the  part  of  a  surgeon, 
I  will  now  give  you  as  striking  a 
proof  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  a 
physician.  Some  time  ago,  I  was 
called  to  see  a  patient  who  was  at- 
tended by  a  physician,  and  a  phy- 
sician of  great  eminence  too,  who 
arrived  at  the  possession  of  more 
public  confidence  than  one  man 
ever  will  again  possess,  but  who 
is  since  dead. 

The  gentleman  had  a  paralytic 
affection  of  the  lower  extremities, 
depending,  as  the  physician  said, 
on  rheumatic  inflammation.  I  said 
it  did  not  depend  on  this  cause,  but 
on  a  disease  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae ; 
he  said  no,  for  if  that  were  th«* 
case,  there  would  be  a  projection 
of  the  spine.  He  was  not  anato- 
mist, or  surgeon,  enough  to  know 
that,  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae,  from  being  per- 
pendicular, do  not  project.  But 
this  was  not  much  to  be  wondered 
at,   for  he  had    never  attended  a 
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course   •  ic  tl   lectures   in 

life,    although    be  Was  a    ft  I 

the  Roijdl  College  9>f  Physichmt. 
The  same  thing  may  h  ippen  in 
surgery,  it'  ;i  man  do  not  know  the 
practice  of  physic.     An  occurrence 

I  Similar  kind  once  happened  to 

myself,  from  which  1  have  taken 
a  lesson  that    1    frequently    apply, 

when  addressing  yon  ;  and  I  pro- 
nounce that  man  devoid  of  candour 
and  justice^  who,  when  he  has 
committed  an  error,  would  not  turn 
round  and  acknowledge  it,  for  the 
benefit  of  himself,  and  as  a  caution 
to  others. 

I  have   now  pointed  out  to  you, 
gentlemen,    in   a   summary  way, 
such  points  as  are  necessary  for  you 
to    attend   to,  upon  entering   into 
the  profession;  and  in  addition  to 
your  having  obtained  these  qualifi- 
cations,  it   is    necessary    that  you 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing diseases  ;  and  these  can  only  be 
seen     in     an     hospital,     because, 
you,    as    young    men,  would    not 
be  able  to  see,  or  perhaps  permitted 
to  see,  the  various  forms  of  disease 
ha  private  practice.     It  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  these   institutions,  not 
only  to  maintain  the  afflicted  poor, 
but  also  to  become  the  schools  in 
which  young  practitioners    are  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  disease.   And 
i   say,   to   the  supporters  of  these 
institutions,  that  they  become,   in 
this  way,  repaid  for  their  expense 
and  their  trouble,  because  they  may 
themselves  require    the  exhibition 
of  that  science    which   they  have 
indirectly  protected. 

In  attending  the  hospitals,  I 
would  not  recommend  you  to  run 
round  the  wards  and  say,  that 
you  have  attended  for  a  year,  and 
then  get  a  certificate;  and,  perhaps, 
pass  your  examination  at  the  college; 
nor  would  I  recommend  you  to  go 
round  with  one  surgeon  invariably. 


but  see  th  •  pnir  ich.     Now 

there  an  many  roadi  leading  to 

ti..-  |  IBM  point  ;    and    although  I 

man  nay  treat  ft  patient  differently 
from   another,   and    perhapi     w 
Ceed,   that  Is  BO    reason  why  eifh 
treatment    should     be     bad.       But 
you  should    ask  yourselves,  wn 
vimi    see   the  surgeon   prescribe    for 
bis    patient  or   adopt   a  particular 
treatment,  with  what  object  is  tl 
done,  and   what  is   the   point  to  be 
gained  by  it  ?    And  if  you  find  one 
surgeon  more  communicative  than 
another,  you  might  ask  him,  with 
propriety,  what   his  reasons  were, 
tor  treating  the  case  in  this  or  t! 
particular  way. 

It  is  not  only  amongst  the  in- 
patients of  the  hospital  that  you 
witness  the  treatment  of  the  sur- 
geon, but  you  have  abundant  op- 
portunity for  observation  in  the 
out-patients.  You  will  fmd  such 
class  of  patients  approach  nearer 
in  their  diseases  to  the  cases  which 
you  will  meet  with  when  engaged 
in  practice.  And  I  can  assure 
you,  that  I  feel  frequently  more 
puzzled  in  the  treatment  of  these 
cases,  than  of  others  of  much  more 
importance-.  I  can  tell  how  to 
cure  an  aneurism  ;  how  to  ampu- 
tate a  limb,  or  how  to  cut  for 
the  stone ;  but  I  am  frequently 
very  much  at  a  loss  how  to  cure 
an  irritable  bladder,  or  a  stricture, 
or  perhaps  a  sore  leg. 

In  attending  to  these  different 
classes  of  patients,  do  so  punctually  : 
there  is  nothing  like  punctuality  in 
the  treatment  of  disease,  or  in  ob- 
serving the  effects  of  remedies.  If 
you  see  a  man  on  a  Monday 
morning,  and  do  not  see  him  again 
until  the  Monday  following,  you 
lose  many  opportunities  of  watch- 
ing the  changes  which  may  take 
place ;  and,  perhaps,  form  very  in- 
correct opinions  of  the  treatment 
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which  l.as  been  adopted,     If  you 

attend  to  tliis,  you  m:t\  Itaro  a 
great  deal  in  ;»  year,  <>r  ev»  n  in  six 
months;  but  I  repeat,  that  how- 
ever well  you  may  understand  the 
treatment  01  one  person,  and  lay 
1    shall  not   go   to  sec  this  or   that 

accident,  tor  I  know  what  he  will 
do;  yet  you  will  find  yourself 
altogether  at  a  loss,  when  you  are 
placed  in  similar  circumstances, 
and  have  the  whole  responsibility 
of  the  case  on  your  own  shoulders. 
The  way  to  think  is  essentially 
different  from  the  way  to  learn. 
There  are  many  points,  which,  from 
■want  of  opportunity,  you  may 
never  become  acquainted  with  prac- 
tically ;  yet,  by  attention  to  other 
cases,  you  may,  probably,  learn 
much  that  will  become  useful  to 
you  when  brought  into  a  combina- 
tion of  difficulties. 

With  regard  to  reading,  gentle- 
men, 1  should  say,  that  the  beat 
thing  you  can  do,  is  to  subscribe  to 
some  medical  circulating  library, 
and  get  such  books  as  are  recom- 
mended to  you ;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  season,  you  will  better  be 
able  to  judge  of  such  as  will  be 
most  advantageous  to  you,  and 
then  take  the  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing them. 

I  wish  to  make  no  invidious  re- 
marks on  the  manner  in  which 
hospital  practice  is  carried  on,  or 
to  be  considered  as  alluding  to  the 
one  with  which  I  am  connected;  but 
I  think  there  is  a  deficiency  of  op- 
portunity for  attending  to  the  dis- 
eases of  one  organ  in  these  institu- 
tions, and  I  refer  to  the  eye.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  in  some  degree 
owing  to  the  existence  of  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  in  favour 
of  men  who  formerly  made  diseases 
of  the  eye  exclusively  their  study  ; 
or  it  may  be  erroneously  supposed 
by  thern,   that  they  would  not  re- 


cci\c,such  particular  attention  as 
is  generally  paid  to  other  diseases. 
As  this  it  the  case,  I  should  ad- 
\  ise  \  on  to  attend  one  ol  the  ehari- 
ties  set  apart  more  particularly 
lor  this  object,  in  order  to  make 
yourselves  acquainted  with  the 
diseases  to  which  the  eye  is  sub- 
ject,  and  tin  ir  cure. 

You  may  imagine,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  organ  which  you 
may  not  learn  in  a  few  days,  or  by 
a  little  reading,  or  by  looking  at  a 
few  plates ;  but  come  and  see 
them,  and  you  will  be  convinced 
that  there  is  a  greater  variety  of 
diseases  than  you  at  first  supposed. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  oculist's 
is  a  science  with  which  you  may  be- 
come soon  acquainted,  if  you  take 
the  proper  method.  The  organ  is 
before  you,  you  can  see  the  disease, 
you  can  notice  its  delicate  changes, 
and  you  will  soon  become  ac- 
quainted with  them.  It  is  now- 
more  than  eight  years  since  I  have 
lectured  in  this  institution,  and  I 
have  never  met  with  any  one  who 
regretted  having  attended  to  these 
diseases;  whether  they  have  gone 
to  the  East  or  West  Indies,  to  the 
north  or  to  the  south,  and  you  may 
be  sure  that  you  will  never  repent 
having  done  so.  I  give  the  lectures 
on  the  eye,  not  by  any  means  to 
separate  them  from  other  lectures, 
but  merely  that  the  diseases  spoken 
of  ma}"  receive  more  attention  thai- 
they  would  do  in  a  general  course, 
and  that  they  may  be  better  under- 
stood and  more  concentrated  in  the 
bosom  of  the  profession  generally  ; 
and  I  hope,  before  I  die,  that  I  shall 
not  hear  such  a  term  as  oculist  in 
the  kingdom.  I  have  also  to  ado, 
that  I  have  the  fault  of  being  very- 
punctual  ;  it  may  be  a  fault,  but 
it  may  be  traced  to  the  influence 
of  early  habits.  I  deliver  the  lec- 
tures here  on  the   diseases  alluded 
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to,  on  thn  .  IB   the    week,   at 

flu-  I  our  p*  the  reception  oi 

the  patients,     GesttlennMi,    1   tHal] 

now  take  my  h-ave  (>i  \,u  t'.ir  this 
evening,  nnd  h>>;><-  ynu  anM  be  in- 
spired with  se  il  to  pursue,  and 
with  detl  nninatioii  tO  I  Wl 

the  pursuit    of  10   noble  and   inte- 

refting  a  icience. 

Mr.  GuTiiun.  obsTed,  that  he 
hud  that  evening  receiwd  t  com- 
munication from    the  Medical  and 

Clerical  Life  Association,  request- 
ing  permissibn  to  hang  up  their 
regulations  in  the  Lecture  Rooni ; 

hut  that  he  had  returned  an  answer, 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  much 
more  desirable  if  they  could  devise 
a  society  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
fession, to  BSSist  them  in  the  art  of 
living,  than  to  teach  them  to  pro* 
vide  for  others  after  their  death. 
However,  said  Mr.  G.  the  rules 
and  regulations  shall  be  hung  up. 


MR.  BRODIE. 

Medical   and   Surgical   Theatre, 
4'2,  Great  \Vi?idmill  Street. 

Friday,  Oct.  1,1824. 

Precisely  at  7  o'clock,  Mr.  13 mo- 
di e  entered  this  Theatre,  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  read,  from 
a  paper,  the  following  Address : 

Gen  t  l  e  H  e  k  , — You  are  asse m - 
bled  here  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  heil- 
ing  art ;  and  although  satisfactorily 
to  accomplish  this  task  you  will  find 
it  necessary  to  attend  to  many  cir- 
cumstances, yet  you  will  soon  be 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  more 
particularly  directing  your  atten- 
tion to  two  points:  1st,  The  human 
body  in  its  healthy  condition — 2d, 
when  suffering  from  the  influ- 
ence of  disease.     On  the   present 


•r,  in\  i  ill 

be  ul  "l" 

it  prudent  to  touch  on 

>u 

the  best  course  that  a  student  i 
pursue  lo  carry  him  to  thai  g 
u  bich  1  presume  it  is  his  ambiti 
to  reach  ;   this   pan    ..l    n, ,  Bubj 
will,  of  necessity,  include  the  ouali ' 
Mentions  of  practttiom  I  1  will 

therefore,  at  once,  endeavour  Ifl 
impress  on  your  minds  the  import- 
ance of  a  knowledge  of  certain 
subjects,     and      the     methods    \ou 

should  adopt  with  a  view  to  obtain 
that  knowledge.    Now,  with  regard 
to  lectures,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you, 
that    however    excellent,     however 
comprehensive,     however    perfect, 
still  they  are  nor  of  themselves  suf- 
ficiently instructive  or  impressive  to 
afford    the    student  in  surgery  that 
portion  of  information  which  would 
qualify  him  to  practice  with  either 
credit,  safety,  or  honour.    No,  gen- 
tlemen, lectures    alone    are  not   oi 
themselves  sufficient  for  your  gui- 
dance ;  you  must  set  the  sick,  you 
mu4t  assiduously  attend  the  wards 
of    hospitals,    you    must  visit    the 
beds  of  the  afflicted,   compare  dis- 
ease with  what  you  hear  of  it,  and 
place  not  your  en  *e  dependence 
for    information  upon  the  instruc- 
tions or  doctrines  of  any  man,  how- 
ever celebrated.     Thar  the  lecturer 
may  assist,    1    readily  admit  j     hut 
his  pathological  principles,   his  in- 
ductive theories,  can  never  prove  of 
much  advantage  to  the  student  un- 
less combined  'with   great   personal 
industry   and   minute   observation 
at  bis  patients*  bed-sides;  that  sur- 
geon who,  when  a  student,  has  his 
mind    thus  formed    will  prosecute 
his    profession   with    the    greatest 
possible  advantage. 

I  again  tell  you,  that  the  animal 
body  should  be  attentively  con- 
sidered  in  two  very  opposite  con- 
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ions  :    1st,   In  its  natural  ,,t  »t<>  Of 

Kdition    of   hearth,   when   it    ig 

mplete  in  every  part,  when  tli«- 
ictions  of  all  its  organs Tecipro- 
lly  harmonize  ;  and,  '2d  ly.  In  a 
Us  of  disease,  when  Its  structure 

partially  destroyed,   or    its    tnnc- 

ns  deranged  ;  it  is  this  last  con- 
ion  wherein  are  required  the 
tie-  of  the  physician  and  surgeon. 

will  he  expected  of  yon,  that  yon 

enabled    to  detect  and  compre- 

nd   all   the  aberrations,    all    the 

nations  from  the  natural  stand- 

1  of  health  ;  now,  to  he  capable 
doing  this,  it  will  be  absolutely 
iispensable  that  you  should  poe- 
s  a  knowledge,  a  minute  know- 
Ige,  of  anatomy  ;  this  is  the  rock 

which  you  are  to  take  your 
nd — secure  this  point,  all  other 
hculties  will  quickly  vanish  ;  al- 
mgh  I  wish  indelibly  to   stamp 

your  minds  the  absolute  neces- 
y  of  a  perfect  knowledge  of ana- 
nv  to  the  surgical  student,  yet  I 
u!d  caution  him  not  to  devote 
j  whole  of  his  hours  of  study  to 
s  subject  alone,  but  occupy  a 
rtion  of  them  by  attending  to 
ler  preliminary  sciences.  To 
urn — having  already  explained 
you  the  importance  of  an  ind- 
ite acquaintance  with  anatomy, 
is  necessary  that  I  should  tell 
B  in  what  manner  you  are  to  ob- 
n  it  by  the  dissection  of  the  dead 
iy.  Each  student  must  punc- 
dly  attend  the  dissecting  room, 
i,  with  a  scalpel  in  his  hand, 
reful ly  examine  the  various  or- 
ns  and  parts  of  which  the  human 
>ric  is  composed,  then  attentively 
isif^er  their  relative  position,  and 
imately  unravel  their  minute 
uctures  ;  he  should  then  read 
l  most  esteemed  physiological 
oks,  become  well  acquainted 
th  the  functions  of  the  different 
jans,  and  attentively  reflect  on 


the  relation  which  the  office  of  one 
organ  bears  to  that  of  another; 
upon  this  knowledge  will  the  super* 
structure  of  professional  success  be 

firmly  planted,    and    I    am   bold    to 

assert,  thai  it  cannot  be  fixed  on  a 

more  secure  or  solid  basis.  It  is 
not,  however,  my  purpose,  in  this 
introductory  lecture,  to  notice  those 
aberrations  from  the  healthy  stand- 
ard which  we  denominate  disease, 
but  1  shall  proceed  to  show  you  the 
moral  qualities  a  surgeon  should 
possess  to  enable  him  to  discharge 
his  duty  to  society  as  he  ought ;  to 
point  out  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  our  profession  ;  and 
finally  explain  to  you  how  you  are 
to  conduct  yourselves  as  surgeons 
so  as  to  enable  you  to  pass  through 
life  with  credit,  comfort,  and  satis- 
faction. 

No  profession  demands  that  its 
members  should  be  governed  in 
their  practice  by  purer  principles 
of  honour  than  our  own  ;  in  truth, 
our  minds  should  ever  be  under  the 
influence  of  the  severest  moral  dis- 
cipline :  who  knows  what  passes  be- 
tween our  patients  and  ourselves  ? 
matters  are  often  entrusted  to  us 
which  are  of  such  a  nature,  that,  if 
disclosed,  would  often  destroy  the 
peace  of  mind,  and  be  attended 
by  devastation  and  ruin.  Again, 
we  are  received  into  the  bosom  of 
private  families,  where  we,  day 
after  day,  observe  the  affectionate 
child  attending  the  suffering  pa- 
rent, and  the  anxious  parent,  in  his 
turn,  yielding  comfort  and  support 
to  the  affficted  child ;  in  each  case, 
the  minds  of  these  who  attend  the 
sick  are  credulous,  from  over 
watching  and  anxiety,  and  conse- 
quently a  giddy  act  or  thoughtless 
word  from  us  might  plunge  them 
into  the  bitterest  of  agonies.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fears  of  the 
affficted  are  often     lade  the  step- 
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piflg  Stum-    o|   i  -i!.i-  t  :    but 

phaine  i<»  those  dishonourable,  di*- 
iionc.st  meu,  who  feed  t L*-  credulity 
of  their  patients  tor  the  purpose  of 
I  hinder  ;  well  may  we  cry  s/tamcl 
they  rub  the  profession  of  that 
fame  which  it  the  common  pro- 
rty  of  us  all,  and  sink  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  art  to  a  loner 
place  iu  public  estimation  than 
they  deserve.  W  liiist,  however, 
we  are  to  be  always  careful  of  the 
.Manner  in  which  we  discharge  our 
<iuties  to  society  at  largo,  we  must 
Dot  lose  sight  of  the  duties  which 
we  owe  to  ourselves  ;  opportunities 
will  not  be  found  wanting  when 
you  may,  by  looks  or  words,  seri- 
ously injure  the  reputation  of  some 
brother  practitioner,  and  wl  en,  in 
reality,  he  does  not  deserve  it ;  for 
example — a  patient  shall  consult 
a  surgeon  for  some  chronic  disease, 
in  its  incipient  state,  and  at  so 
early  a  period  that  its  character 
is  not  probably  sufficiently  deve- 
loped to  enable  him  to  resolve  on 
its  precise  nature  or  situation  ;  the 
patient  takes  medicine,  but  does 
not  improve;  six  months  after- 
wards he  consults  another  surgeon, 
and  tlien,  in  consequence  of  the 
prominent  or  advanced  state  of  the 
complaint,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
determining  what  the  case  is. 
Now  if  this  practitioner  be- an  ho- 
nourable man,  he  will  explain  this 
to  his  patient,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  any  unfavourable  im- 
-pression  that  he  might  have  re- 
ceived as  to  the  want  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  his  former  attendant. 
Again,  a  patient  consults  a  surgeon 
for  a  more  or  |mg  severe  malady — 
he  prescribes,  but  does  not  obs> 
the  result  from  his  medicines  that 
he  had  anticipated,  and  as  the  pa- 
tient does  not  improve  in  health, 
this  may  be  attributed  to  the  igno- 
rance of  the  surgeon,  yet  we   all 


know     that     his  f     fcUftOtQ 

might  have  arisen  from  ui 
able    peculiarities,  <m   freiu 

,  own  irregulari  ueie- 

loiv  he  might  have  treated  tn»- dis- 
ease iu  the  most  judicious  manner, 
and    -.ti  11    ha\  «•   been     Uiis 

Bxampiei  ot  this  kind  may  be  mul- 
tiplied to  any  extent ;  seeing  there* 
toiv   that  the  moat  s<  ientiric   may 

sometime.-,  err,  and  that  ibis  may 
happen  unavoidably,  never  attempt 

to  aggravate  the  coii.-equeu' 
his  failure  by  adding  to  the  pa- 
tient's dissatisfaction,  but  rather 
explain  to  him  how  it  might  have 
arisen,  and  upon  all  such  occasions 
let  your  conduct  be  governed  by 
that  beautiful  Christian  principle, 
"  do  to  others  as  you  would  they 
should  do  unto  you  ;"  by  thus  ren- 
deiing  to  each  individual  what  he 
merits,  and  exacting  yourselves 
that  which  is  due  from  others,  you 
will  accomplish  the  effect  of  sup- 
porting the  general  stock  of  profes- 
sional character. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  you 
will  be  hereafter  circumstanced,  or 
what  demands  will  be  made  upon 
your  professional  skill,  or  in  what 
department  of  the  profession  you 
are  destined  to  excel  ;  many  of  you 
will  doubtless  practice  in  every 
branch.  Vanity  and  self-conceit 
often  tempt  men  to  believe  that 
they  are  perfectly  acquainted  with 
every  part  of  medicine  and  surgery; 
these  sciences,  however,  are  so  ex- 
tensive, so  complicated,  and  re- 
quire so  much  application,  that  it 
is  next  to  impossible  for  a  single  in- 
dividual to  become  master  of  the 
whole  ;  no  two  persons  prosecute 
their  studies  in  exactly  the  M 
direction  ;  therefore  if  you  possess 
a  greater  share  of  information  in 
some  respects  than  others,  you 
should  hear  in  mind  that  there  are 
others  w  ho;  in  certain  particulars, 
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■  than  you  ■    to  such  pcr- 
M)iis  consign  the  treatment  of  those 

\  nil  ilo  not  understand,  r.itlier 

Ntbjeot  yourselves,  by  under- 
tukin^  them,  to  a  perpetual  scries 
of  mortifications  and  disappoint- 
ments. 

You  DlUSl  ever  recollect,   gcntle- 

:  1  a t  those  beings  on  whom  yon 

Sjre   destined    to    practise    are    en- 

i  with  a  percipient,  thinking 
mind,  and  that  that  mind  will  be  - 
come  in  the  highest  degree  irritable 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as 
mfinementy  sleepless  nights, 
painful  days ;  now  it  'will  prove 
greatly  to  your  advantage  and  suc- 
NMB,    it  you   should  be  capable  of 

tting  your  patient  morally  as 
weil  as  physically.  But  it  may  be 
here,  who  can  regulate  the 
minds  of  others,  if  they  are  inca- 
pable of  commanding  their  own, 
and  I  therefore  address  to  you  the 
expressive  words  of  the  poet,  in- 
scrihed  on  the  portico  of  the  temple 
o,f  Apollo — "  Man,  know  thyself." 
In  scenes  of  woe  continually,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  sur- 
geon is  so  acutely  sensible  to  human 
suffering  as  others  who  are  less  ac- 
customed to  witness  it ;  neither  is  it 

able  that  he  should  be,  for  if 
he  were,  in  the  hour  of  need  his 
h  *ad  would  be  confused,  and  his 
hand  paralysed— keen  sensibility 
ill  endure  tedious  operations, 
incurable  diseases,  and  loathsome 
maladies  :  yet  surely,  in  observing 
these,  there  is  nothing  in  the  pur- 
suit calculated  to  annihilate  sensi- 
bility. I  certainly  think  and  hope 
not ;  for  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  he  who  can  look  with  indiffer- 
ence on  the  agonies  of  a  fellow 
creature  is  not  the  person  to  prac- 
tise surgery  in  the  manner  that  it 
cwujfht  to  be  practised  ;   without  sen- 

y,  there  would  not  be  that 
anxiety  which  the  humane  surgeon 


feels,  to  relieve  pain  ;  neither  would 
there  he  the  iv  watchfulness 

for  marking  with  care  every  altera- 
tion in  the  condition  of  his  patient: 
be  assured  that  self  interest  is  but 
an  imperfect  model  for  the  medical 
practitioner — a  desire  to  lessen 
suffering,  unconnected  with  profit, 
should  be  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  of  his  character;  no- 
thing distinguishes  the  scholar  and 
gentleman  from  the  barbarian  and 
ruffian  more  than  this. 

Another  quality,  gentlemen, 
which  you  will  find  it  necessary  to 
be  armed  with  in  no  ordinary  de- 
gree, is  that  of  patience  ;  for  long- 
continued  suffering  will  often  give 
birth  to  the  most  harrassing  pee- 
vishness, when  all  your  attentions, 
cares,  and  anxieties  will  not  incul- 
cate one  single  spark  of  gratitude, 
and  surely  we  owe  it  to  ourselves, 
we  owe  it  to  our  patients,  to  look 
over  this  when  resulting  from  cor- 
poreal infirmity ;  the  most  peevish 
questions  will  often  be  put  to  you,  but' 
your  good  sense  will  soon  teach  you 
the  impropriety  of  answering  them 
in  a  peevish  manner.  Mixed,  as 
you  occasionally  will  be,  with  every 
branch  of  society,  you  will  of  course 
meet. with  more  gratitude  at  one 
time  than  another,  and  often,  from 
the  ignorance  or  irregularities  of 
your  patients,  will  likewise  be 
charged  with  having  committed 
errors  when  you  least  merit  the  im- 
putation. This,  however,  is  not  our 
peculiar  lot,  but  a  fate  common  to 
all ;  although,  I  do  not,  at  such  pe- 
riods, advise  you  quietly  to  submit 
to  insult,  yet  let  me  caution  you 
not  to  be  too  hasty  in  showing  your 
resentment,  as  a  few  inconsiderate 
words  might  give  your  enemies  an 
advantage  over  you,  which  they 
miiiht  not  otherwise  be  enabled  to 
achieve. 

We  have  all  heard  a  great  deal 
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respecting  t !  i  tiers  of  medical 

I,   and    1   think  to  thil   paiticu- 

lai  '.  !:<  e   much  in. .i«-   im- 

portance has  been  attached  thai  it 
Dmtal    and    offea 

manner^    under    the    |  |    ..l 

them  objects  of  disgust  in    all  pro- 

..ii-,  bat  mora  especially  so  in 
this,  n  hew  it  is  expected  «>t'  u>,  to 
be  gentle  and  soothing,  and  when 
the  very  nature  of  our  education 
predisposes  to  an  anticipation  of 
it  !  lenient  Affected  manners  are 
petty  and  contemptible.  1  would 
advise  you  to  lose  no  opportunity 
<>f  acquiring  knowledge.  Be  pre- 
pared for  whatever  may  happen  ; 
be  prepared  to  answer  any  questions 
that  may  he  put  to  you,  and  do  not 
hope  to  screen  your  want  of  infor- 
mation tinder  the  deceitful  cloak  of 
silence  ;  for  though  the  mask  may 
succeed  in  shielding  the  wearer  for 
a  short  period,  yet  it  ultimately 
must  come  off,  when  his  ignorance 
will  be  manifest,  and  his  folly  re- 
ceive merited  scorn.  Leave  no 
method,  then,  untried,  to  improve; 
exert  your  energies  to  the  utmost, 
and  do  not  neglect  any  portion  of 
your  professional  duties.  If  you 
possess  knowledge  and  skill,  man- 
ners will  form  of  themselves,  and 
you  will  not  be  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  those  which  are  artificial 
and  contemptible.  Natural  man- 
ners are  always  pleasing,  if  not 
graceful ;  whereas  those  which  arc 
assumed,  like  the  coats  of  tall  men 
placed  on  the  backs  of  short  ones, 
ill  become  the  wearers.  And  here, 
without  its  being  unprofitable  to 
you,  I  will  advert  to  another  sub- 
ject, in  which  the  greatest  circum- 
spection will  be  found  necessarv, 
it  is  this  : — you  will  often  be  called 
upon  to  give  a  decided  opinion  on 
the  nature  of  the  case  you  are  at- 
tending. Now,  in  complicated 
complaints,    to  decide   accurately 


ii  often  a  in 

and  requires  the  most  mature  deli- 
beration; allthesymptomsshoeld  be 
well  considered,  and  compared  one 

with  another;  oo  circumstance,  for 
of  against,  should  be  I  I  of. 

\\  hile,  however,  you  aie  deliberat- 
ing, the  patient  ought  not  to  be  made 

acquainted  with  what  passes  in  youi 
mind.     Thinking  aloud    on   t! u 
occasions  is    exceedingly    wroi 

\\  lien  you  have  cautiously  form- 
ed your  opinion,  you  may  com- 
municate it  to  him,  and  it  should 
be  conveyed  in  language  freed  from 
professional  jargon ;  state  to  him 
the  grounds  on  which  your  opinion 
rests,  and  indeed  tell  biui  your  en- 
tire knowledge  of  the  subject.  The 
moral  philosopher  would  recom- 
mend you  not  to  deviate  from 
truth  ;  your  patient  then  should 
believe  you.  Now  if  you  were  to 
represent  things  differently  to  what 
they  really  were,  the  result  of  the 
case  would  soon  disclose  the  fata  - 
hood  of  which  you  had  been  guilty, 
and  lead  to  the  inevitable  forfei- 
ture of  your  reputation. 

It  is  not  at  all  times  right  to 
make  your  opinion  known  to  the 
patient,  indeed  it  is  sometimes  ab- 
.so'utely  necessary  that  you  should 
withhold  it ;  for  where  you  prog- 
nosticate a  fatal  issue,  the  dread- 
ful intelligence  would  probably 
prove  a  greater  shock  than  the 
mind  could  support.  Again,  in 
certain  chronic  diseases,  which  you 
know  will  in  the  end  decidedly  de- 
stroy life,  it  would  be  wrong  to  let 
the  patient  know  this,  for  it  might 
not  only  have  the  effect  of  hasten- 
ing his  dissolution,  but  would  cause 
him  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  pensiveness  and  melan- 
choly. The  news  of  approaching 
death  will  affect,  though  in  diffe- 
rent degrees,  the  minds  of  all  men. 
Let  not  the  assertions  of  individuals 
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here   deceive   yon,   for   they    will 

often  say,    "  1  do  not  care  about  it; 

I  am  quite  prepared,  it'  it  were  to- 
morrow." Such  persona  are  ge- 
nerally more  shocked  than  otfren 

by  the  dreadful  aiinouiu cum  ut  of 
death,  and  are  the  first  to  sink  un- 
der the  influence  of  that  fear  which 
it  creates.  Therefore  to  all  persons 
convey  the  unwelcome  news  in  as 
delicate   and  cautious  a  manner  as 

possibly,  and  always  by  degrees, 

In  some  cases  more  haste  is  re- 
quired than  in  others.  In  some  in- 
stances, when  perspBs  have  been 
for  a  long  period  labouring  under 
the  torture  of  an  incurable  dis- 
ease, they  will,  soon  after  the  first 
shock  arising  from  a  knowledge  of 
approaching  death  has  passed,  look 
forward  to  it  rather  with  satisfac- 
tion than  dismay,  as  being  the  end 
of  their  suffering.  Again,  others 
will  cling,  even  to  the  last  moment, 
to  the  most  trifling  circumstance — 
watch  all  your  looks  and  actions 
with  scrutinizing  eyes,  with  a  view, 
if  possible,  to  discover  some  thread 
whereon  they  may  rest  a  hope  of 
temporary  redemption  from  their 
impending  doom.  Let  me  here 
observe,  that  though  in  these,  cases 
you  are  unhappily  incapable  of 
healing  the  body,  yet  you  have  it 
still  in  your  power  to  afford  some 
consolation  to  the  mind  ;  to  do  this, 
you  should  avoid  noticing  all  alter- 
ations for  the  worse,  and  dwell  on 
those  for  the  better ;  evade  ques- 
tions of  a  painful  nature,  and  be 
soothing  and  cheerful  in  your  man- 
ner. The  management  of  tedious, 
incurable,  chronic  cases  is  ex- 
remely  difficult.  When  I  com- 
menced practice,  1  used  quickly  to 
withdraw  my  attendance  from  such 
patients ;  I  then  thought  it  right  to 
do  so,  but  I  think  differently  now  ; 
for  if  you  cannot  cure  the  disease, 
still  you  may  cheer  and  uphold  a 


droopiug  heart.  Again,  if  by  your 
attendance  you  cannot  produce  po- 
sitive good,  yet,  by  withdrawing, 
you  may  lead  to  the  infliction  of 
positive  evil,  by  giving  place  to  the 
introduction  of'xnne  mercenary,  ig- 
norant, and  torturing  quack. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have 
already  advanced,  there  is  still 
another  subject  to  be  mentioned, 
and  of  more  importance  than  either 
— the  investigation  of  disease:  now 
what  mental  qualities  are  the  best 
suited  to  accomplish  this  in  the  most 
successful  manner.  Individuals 
with  minds  very  differently  consti- 
tuted may  attain  to  eminence  and 
extort  our  admiration  and  respect. 
Thus  in  the  study  of  the  law  we  have 
seen  the  strong  intellect  of  a  Thur- 
low — the  genius  and  eloquence  of 
an  Erskine — so  in  our  profession, 
the  brilliant  genius  of  one  is  often 
successfully  rivalled  by  the  plod- 
ding talent  and  assiduity  of  ano- 
ther. Now,  if  I  were,  with  a  poetic 
licence,  to  describe  the  man  best 
qualified  to  practise  surgery — I 
should  say,  that  he  must  be  a 
minute  observer  of  facts — an  at- 
tentive investigator  of  disease — a 
minute  inspector  of  the  dead  body 
— capable  of  great  mental  labour 
— and  an  acute  thinker.  Though 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  we 
should  be  thus  perfect ;  there  is  at 
all  events  an  advantage  in  knowing 
how  the  mind  of  a  surgeon  should 
be  formed ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
standard  is  an  imaginary  one,  yet, 
we  can  measure  our  own  minds  by 
it,  can  mark  any  deviation  from 
the  perfect  scale,  and  of  course  at- 
tempt to  remedy  it.  Some  persons 
are  much  more  capable  of  minute 
study  than  others,  and  such  indi- 
viduals are  unquestionably  the  best 
qualified  to  acquire  a  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  pathology.  Some 
diseases  do  not  require  any  grea  t 
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able  us>  .       i.  them,  . 

tures,  d  wuunds  otiiiu.s- 

led  by  peculiar  a. 
tan     ' 
but  iu  complaints  •  ed  with 

the  ex- 

ternal appearances  are  aranting, 
there  is  much  more  difficulty  in 
forming  a  cornet  opinion.     Here 

.l!y  trace  tl'. 
of  pain,  reason  analogically,  com- 

pare  present  symptoms  with  past 
( 5,  i.  *  .  e  «  v»  i  v  deviation 
from  the  healthv  standard  I  may 
here  observe,  that  it  is  the  accu- 
rate :i  of  probabilit 
and  tiie  capability  of  dietiagaiehing 

..utediti.  crhichcoi 

the  It  has  been 

said  that  genina  cannot  that 

confinement  and  close  study  which 
are  ritially   requisite  to  the 

formation  of  a  surgeon's  charact<  r. 
but  kt  me  ask  you  in  reply  to  this, 
ii  it  was  not  the  genius'  "t  1  [inter 
wliich  cleared  the  schools,  ehenai 

-ell  as  surgical,  of  the  most  ab- 
surd hypotheses,  and  aras  it  Jiot  his 
genius  that  illuminated  tie  science 
of  surgery  by  several  most  brilliant 
and  valuable  discoveries  ?  In  a 
word,  was  it  not  the  genius  of 
HiNTii;  which  placed  Mirgery  on 
its  prt «  lit  solid  and  immovable 
foundation  ?  In  justice  to  the  me- 
mory of  that  celebrated  man,  I  reple- 
te these  interrogat-  -\\* ■>  in  thearfirm- 
ative.  Recollect,  however,  gentle- 
men,that  the  genius  of  Hinte  I 
united  with  industry  and  judgment  : 
had  it  not  been,  we  never  should  have 
witnessed  the  results  just  named. 
Application  is  undoubtedly  quite 
compatible  with  the  proper  forma- 
tion of  a  surgeon's  mi  rid  ;  and  cer- 
tainly, as  a  genera!  principle,  I  must 
admit  that  men  of  genius  are  not 
capable  of  submitting  to  that  la- 


ght 
ex- 

Jn 

truth 

v.m  aril]  exper* 

obtaining  an\   - 

ride  in  -  <ed 

your    mind    to    a    -  t«» 

withdraw  your   attention 
understand  it. 

The  duties  <>t' 
tnnien,  re(piire  that 

able  present 
<  )n  this  quality  i 
it  often  hapjHMis  that  the  life  o: 
patient    entirely    d\ 
moie  particulai  i'  -  during  I 

performance  of  operations*  At 
such  times,  unexpected  and  alarm- 
ing appearances  fineque]  -ent 
themselves,  demanding  imm 
and  skilful  attention  ;  and  dela; 
the  application  of  remedies  might 
be  attended  witii  loss  of  ii: 

To  perform  succest'uliy  I 
ations  of  surgery  co:  le  con- 

Jidencc,  or  firmness,  is  neces<?\ 
this  g«  nerally  increases  with  ex- 
perience, and  in  that  ca  -•  re- 
sult of  knowledge.  In  surgery, 
when  confidence  is  the  off§] 
ignorance  it  quickly  leads  to  the 
ruin  of  its  j>ossessor. 

It  may  not  be   improbr 
many  M'  you  will  feel  rather 
pleased  than  gratified  at  the  chec- 
kered .-ketch  I  have  just  made  of 
surgery-  ;   many  of  you   are  doul.t- 
less   disheartened   at  the   account 
given  of  the  complicate 
<>i"  the  human  body— the  qualifica- 
tions you  should  paaacci — the   la- 
bour and  attention  necessary — all 
this  \<»u  will  say  is  too  much  for  us 
to  undertake ;  but,  gentlemen,  re- 
collect that  in  the  study  of  all  the 
liberal  professions   there  are  s- 
difficulties  to  encounter — all  c: 
discover  difficulties  when  wt  &» 
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;  in   : i t i y  literary  or  pliHoso- 
pursuit — but  :is  we  advance, 

eoede,  and  iii  a  tew   yean 
\-  disappear. 

me  permitted,  I  could  gay 
ii  of  the  profession*  von 
i — of  the  satisfaction — 
i<_jlit  vim  will  feel  when  re- 
the  sufferings  of  your  t»  How- 
es— and  of  the  pleasure  you 
patience  in  the  investigation 
hilOftOphio*]  theories — what, 
mple,  can  be  more  interest- 
ore    beautiful     or     sublime. 

e  study  of  the  science  of  life ? 
r  profession,  gentlemen,  will 

you  to  mix  with  the  public, 
iltitude  ;  but  your  nequire- 
ivill  be  such  that  it  will  not 
•  tor  you  to  cringe  or 
o  any  man — you  can  make 
wn  place  in  society  —  and 
ik  or  station  that  you  hold, 
entirely  with  yourselves. 

occasionally  happen  that 
becile  portion  of  the  inherit- 
hercditary  titles  and  wealth 
iv  no  regard  to  your  claim 
ect — will  even  be  careless  of 
irht  you;  place  this,  to  the 
t  of  their  ignorance  and 
regard  it  not ;  cultivate  the 

of  the  wise,  and  always 
ber  that  the  esteem  of  a  man 
wledge  is  of  more  sterling 
han  that  of  all  the  titled  ig- 
ein  the  world. 

observation  more,  and  I 
include ;  whilst,  gentlemen, 
le  duty  of  the  advocate   to 

the  conviction  and  execu- 
:  the  unfortunate  culprit  ; 
at  of  the.  soldier,  to  go  and 
-  those  who  never  injured,  or 
rlended  him,  the  physician 
ireeon  are  always  engaged 
ievin<_r  the  distresses  and 
:ing  the  sufferings  of  their 
creatures. 
;  conclusion  of  the  lecture 


tfttft    followed   by    a   loud    burst  of 
applause.] 


MR.  (.kkkn. 

Theatre )  St.  TJ)onut$ft  Hospital, 

Monday  Etrcnhtg,  Oct  pier  1. 
Hi   eifbl  o'clock    Mr.  (Jiu:i 

entered  the  Theatre,  and  proceeded 
to  read  from  a  paper  the  following 
.\ddress  : — 

(i  IN'II.  I.  MKX, 

Till',  duties,  and  requisite  quali- 
fications of  the  surgeon,  drawn 
from  correct  ideas,  first,  of  surgical 
science  itself,  next,  of  its  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  lastly,  of  its  rank  and 
estimation  in  society,  to  which  the 
profession  has  been  raised  by  the 
ingenious  dexterity,  and  honourable 
demeanour  of  its  members,  may  be 
considered  as  the  proper  subject  of 
introduction  to  a  course  of  lectures. 

I  might  commence  with  a  defi- 
nition of  surgery,  but  that  the  ety- 
mology of  the  term  would  limit  us 
to  the  narrow  bounds  within  which 
the  ignorance  of  predecessors  had 
confined  the  science,  or  to  speak 
more  correctly  the  art,  before  the 
introduction  of  the  science.  Sur- 
gery then,  in  its  original  accep- 
tation, implies  only  manual  ope- 
ration ;  handicraft,  which  is  the 
meaning  of  chirurgion,  describes 
neither  the  proper  aim  or  rank  of  the 
science,  and  consequently  presents 
a  false  view  of  the  attainments  ne- 
cessary for  that  practice,  to  which 
such  an  explanation  would  limit  us.  • 

I  should  not  have  deemed  this 
observation  worthy  of  your  notice, 
unless  it  were  to  be  placed  in  con- 
nexion with  other  circumstancesj 
Allied  to  the  ignorance  of  the  men 
we  have  alluded  to,  we  must  rank 
the  attempts  of  those  who  would 
separate  surgery  from  medicine, 
who  would  consider  it  as  a  subor- 
dinate   science,    and    say    that    it 
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!*'»u  in  the  »  mploymeut  of  ex- 

tei  rial  i  ,  a«>  in  the  applica* 

i  of   bandage*,  or    the   dressing 

ounds. 
fi'  uc  look  boclc  to  tin-  history  of 
medical  science,  tin-  cause  of  its 
disunion  will  be  readily  understood, 
At  that  period,  when  learning  Bad 
nearly  become  extinct,  it  happened 
that  the  relics  of  ft  fell  into  the  ex- 
clusive keeping  of  tin*  monkish 
clergy,  and  it  is  to  that  calumniated 
class  of  men,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  what  little 
ancient  literature  we  possess.  They, 
in  the  absence  of  other  information, 
and  by  becoming  pocsessed  of  the 
medical  writings  of  the  times,  be- 
came the  practitioners  of  medicine. 
In  the  semi-civilized  states  and  on 
the  second  appearance  of  barba- 
rism in  the  middle  ages,  medicine 
was  a  branch  of  theology,  and  be- 
longed to  the  particular  depart- 
ment of  the  slaves  of  superstition. 
Hence,  in  Homer,  we  iind  that  the 
knowledge  of  curing  wounds  and 
internal  diseases  was  given  by  the 
gods.  Celsus,  also,  having  spoken 
of  the  two  sons  of  yEscuLAnis, 
Machaon  and  Podai.irius,  and 
of  the  services  rendered  by  them 
to  their  countrymen  wounded  in 
the  Trojan  war,  observes,  that 
Homer  no  where  alludes  to  them, 
as  being  concerned  in  the  cure  of 
the  pestilence,  or  other  diseases, 
but  merely  and  exclusively  in  the 
application  of  external   remedies. 

.    "  quos   tamen,  Humerus, 

non  in  pestilentia  neque  in  variis  ge- 
neribus  morborum  aliquid  attalisse 
auxilii,  sed  vulneribus  tantum- 
niodo  ferro  et  medicamentis  rnederi 
solitos  esse  proposuit ;  ex  quo  ap- 
paret  has  partes  medicinae  solas  ab 
liis  esse  tentatas,  easque  esse  ve- 
tustissimas."' 

*  Vide  The  Lancet,  vol.  I.  p.  314, 
on  the  Antiquity  of  Surgery,— where 


of  the  ( 

of  w  \nffll  We  W< -i«-  jllSt    DQW    I 

ing,  became  more  extensive 
required     some 

rmance  ■  t  the  manual 
of  their  |  on,  or  of  the  n 

operations,  inconsiderable  i 
we  find  th<  y  uer«-,  but  tin  • 
not    permitted    by    their  chui 

practice  them. 

But  as  knowledge  adva 

as    medicine    became  the   pi' 

ot  a  separate  profession,  su< 
arrangement   was   maintain* 

reduced  to  BO  low  a  rank  th 
practised  operations  of surger 
they  were  placed  in  the  saim 

with  the  remoyjal  of  what  t 

physicians  called  the  excrcmt 
the  body,  such  as  the  nails, 
and  beard  ;  and  in  proOfl 
the  barbers  became  the 
of  the  physicians,  attended  t( 
directions,  and  dressed  the 
tients.  But  even  from  thi 
state  of  degradation,  it  is  imp< 
but  that  some  individual  i 
arise,  who,  possessing  natur 
talent  for  observation,  prompi 
curiosity,  and  by  the  desire  i 
taining  information  from  tl 
creasing  opportunities  which  < 
tions  afforded  them,  should 
at  some  degree  of  celebrity  ii 
office;  some  men  increasi 
knowledge  with  the  march  of 
became  the  subjects  of  jealo 
their  opponents,  afterwards, 
equals,  their  rivals,  and  ultin: 
the  candidates  for  the  favo 
the  legislature. 

The  reason  of  surgical  im] 
ments  not  keeping  pace  wit 
impovements  of  the  other  sc 

this  passage  of  Celsus  is  quote 
is  singular  that  Mr.  G keen  an 
Lancet  so  entirely  coincide  i 
quotation,  that  both  commenci 
the  word  '  quos/  in  the  middle  of 
tenec,  and  both  terminate  wi 
word  '  vetiistiss.dias.' 
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wan,  thai  in  the  remote  ages  of  the 

world,  ami    in  a  barbarOUl  staff  of 

society,  no  facilities  were  afforded 
for  the  purpose ;  but  oh  the  contrary 
it  was  the  object  <>i"  men  who  pos> 
~c(l  medical  information  to  sup* 
press  and  smother  it.  But  with 
the  diffusion  and  increase  of  know- 
ledge of  the  present  times,  surgery 

has  received  a  momentum,  no  lon- 
ger to  he  resisted  or  retarded  ;  its 
course  has    been  sure    and    sate,  it 

ha>  increased  in  brilliancy  with  its 

■  areer.  and  now  hids  defiance  to 
the  attemplsof  opposition.  Derived 
from  induction,  not  founded  on  hy- 
pothesis, surgery  has  heen  raised 
from  a  mere  mechanical  art  to  the 
rank  of  a  liberal  profession.  Instead 
of  being  continued  in' the  hands  of 
(he  ignorant,  men  of  talent  and 
ge&ius  have  devoted  themselves 
."With  zeal  to  its  study,  and-  have 
found  in  it  an  ample  sphere  for 
the  exercise  of  their  highest  endow- 
ments. 

But  in  thus  vindicating  the  cha- 
racter of  surgery ,  1  am  far  from  wish- 
ing or  attempting  to  establish  any 
•hostile  rivalship  between  it  and  the 
practice  of  medicine ;  but  rather 
that  some  skilled  in  the  healing  art 
should  devote  themselves  to  its 
study,  and  thus  come  in,  as  im- 
portant aids,  to  the  practice  of  sur- 
gery, when  opportunity  may  be 
afforded.  Any  further  separation 
or  division  of  the  practice  would 
be  irrational  and  impracticable, 
highly,  injurious  to  the  character 
of  the  profession,  and  to  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  their  pre- 
tended art.  If  the  reverse  of 
this  were  to  happen,  Ave  should 
again  see,  an  ignorant  and  pedantic 
physician  deciding  on  the  expe- 
diency of  directing  a  barber  sur- 

•  n,  in  a  barbarous  operation,  or 
witness    a  surgeon    allowing    his 


patient  to    die  from  the  e fleets  of  a 

secondary  few  r. 

Little  further  argument  rsneces- 
sar\  toshow  you  that  the  division  is 

arbitral',  and  irrational.      It   is  ir- 
rationalto    suppose   that    the   sur- 
geon can  remaifl  the  mere   servant 
of  the  physician    while  the  fact  is, 
that  to  qualify  himself  for  the  ser- 
vice, he  requires  that  high  skill  and 
those  attainments,  which  must  place 
him  in  tie  -am-  rank  of  scientific 
arranfteflM  nt ;   and   if  the  surgeon 
is  to  have  his  sphere  of  knowledge 
increased,  and  yet  is  to  be  shut  out 
from  practising   particular  parts  of 
the  profession,  the  division  must  be 
extremely  arbitrary.  Supposing  the 
surgeon  to  be  limited  to  the  appli- 
cation of  external   remedies,  how 
can  the  physician  remove  important 
diseases,  without  the  lancet,  leeches 
or  blisters?    On  the    other   hand, 
what  external    disease  can  be  re- 
moved, without,  at  the  same  time, 
employing  internal  remedies  ?     If 
then  these  remedies  cannot  be  di- 
vided, much  less  can  you  separate 
the  various  combinations  of  disease. 
Is  not  fracture  of  the  skull  usually 
considered    a   surgical    case?    yet 
the  principal  mischief  is   internal, 
it  is  the  effusion  of  blood  internally 
which  most   likelj'   produces  com- 
pression of  the  brain.     Is  not  apo- 
plexy an   internal  disease  ?  yet   it 
has  been  appropriated  to  the  ma- 
nagement   of    the   physician.     So 
little,    indeed,  can  any  distinction 
be   established,    that  we  find    the 
same  train  of  symptoms  developed 
from  such  an  injury,  as  if  arising 
from  external  causes.    We  find  the 
same   restorative  process  required 
and  the  same  remedies  demanded. 
Will  it  cause  any  difference  in  the 
effects   produced,  or  in   the    after 
treatment,  whether  blood  be  effused 
from  a  blow,  or  from  a  mere  rap- 
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tttrc  ut'  the  cerebral   veasejs  I     Ir 

would     be    usflt-.vi     ami    endless     to 

idvancs  further  instan< 

It    b    H  for   the    correct 

practice  of  phygic  and   of  surgery, 

that  all  .should    have   studied  both 

subjects  ia  the  .same  way,  ami 
on  the  .same  principles  ;  I'm  it  is 
nftfJfUiftr)  that  all  .should  have  un- 
derstood the  structure  and  func- 
tions  of  the  body,  and  that  all 
should  he  able  to  conduct  its  dis- 
eases to  .i    successful  issue,   (as  far 

as  thf  imperfections  of  our  art  will 
permit)  upon  the  same  principles, 
and  by  the  .same  or  similar  means. 

With  these  views  before  us,  I 
ardently  hope,  that  the  good  sei.se 
ot'  the  profession  will  triumph  over 
their  narrow-minded  scruples  and 
petty  jealousies,  which  tend  only 
to  divide,  and  thus  to  weaken  the 
medical  profession,  and  to  retard 
the  advancement  of  medical  sci- 
ence. 

But  it  must  convince  you  that 
it  is  impossible  to  go  into  the  merits 
of  the  point  extensively  in  the  pre- 
sent address,  which  should  afford 
you  the  outlines  of  that  knowledge, 
without  which  no  man  can  assume 
the  surgeon's  name,  or  take  upon 
himself  the  surgeon's  office,  with 
credit  to  himself,  or  with  justice 
to  mankind.  I  shall  begin,  there- 
fore, with  anatomy  as  one  point, 
the  importance  and  indispensability 
of  which  is  essentially  necessary. 
The  useful  knowledge  of  an  animal 
body  most  include  an  acquaintance 
■with  its  component  parts,  textures, 
and  offices  ;  and  we  shall  in  vain 
attempt  to  understand  the  functions 
of  organs,  without  first  becoming 
minutely  acquainted  with  their 
structure.  Anatomy  is  the  alpha 
and  omega  of  surgery  :  without  it, 
all  is  desperate  guess-work  and  un- 
certainty.    A  man  who  without  it 


undertakes  an  important  operation, 
deliberately  hazards  the  lite  of  his 

patient  ;    and  such  a  manifestatiou 
of  ignorance  would  be  equally  dia- 

rreditable   to   his  head   and    to   In, 

h»-ait.     lhit  indispensable  is   the 

study  of  anatomy  is,  physiolog 
of  no  less  importance.  It  teaches 
lis  to  consider  the  figure  and  form 
of  the  body,  which  anatomy  has 
unfolded,  as  a  living  body,  endow- 
ed with  certain  powers,  regulated 
by  certain  law.s,  and  performing 
certain  functions,  which,  in  the 
harmony  of  their  operation,  produce 
and  maintain  the  state  of  health. 

Guided  by  these  phenomena  we 

inquire,  in  a  state  of  disease,  how 
the  healthy  functions  are  disturbed' 
In  order  to  arrive  at  correct  con- 
clusions in  physiology,  we  must 
have  frequent  recourse  to  observ- 
ation, not  only  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  different  functions  are 
performed  in  the  perfect  structure 
of  the  human  frame,  but  trace  the 
development  of  life,  and  its  ope- 
rations on  the  most  simple  struc- 
tures. It  will  be  necessary  to  aid 
our  investigations  by  experiments 
made  on  the  lower  order  of  ani- 
mals, in  Which  observation  will  be 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  profit  by 
them.  Observation  is  the  appren- 
ticeship of  the  mind  to  science  ; 
and  experiments  conducted  with- 
out it  can  be  but  useless,  nay,  they 
would  be  worse,  they  would  be- 
wilder and  betray  you  into  errors. 
Without  some  definite  aim,  some 
anticipation  of  result,  all  experi- 
ments are  cruelties  ;  but  when  di- 
rected to  the  attainment  of  some 
particular  object,  when  devoted  to 
the  illustration  and  advancement 
of  science,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  then  they  be-- 
come  not  only  legitimate,  but  ne- 
cessary expedients,  and  mark  the 
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existence  of  talent  and  genius  in 
their  execution. 

This  distinction  ii  perfectly  ap- 
plicable to  Mr.  lh  \:i  it;  be  DOS- 
I  ;i  mind  of  the  first  magni- 
tude^ he  looked  beyond  the  narrow 

boundaries  of  the  knowledge  <»i 'his 

day,  he  accurately  investigated  the 
laws  of  animated  nature,  and  justly 
entitled  himself  to  he  called  the 
Founder  of  Scientific  Surgery.  He 
established  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine too  upon  firm  and  enlightened 
principles ;  he  knew  the  line  be- 
tween the  exhibition  of  remedies 
and  nostrums. 

Guided  by  physiology,  Mr. 
Hun  rr. it's  observations  on  gun- 
shot wounds,  on  the  blood,  on  the 
venereal  disease,  and  on  aneurism, 
have  been  received  with  veneration, 
and  constantly  regarded  with  re- 
spect ;  a  new  spur  has,  by  his  ex- 
ample, been  given  to  medical  in- 
vestigation, which  proves  how  great 
are  our  obligations  to  that  philoso- 
pher who  first  struck  out  the  path 
and  taught  us  to  follow  in  the  way 
of  scientific  research. 

Anatomy  and  physiology  are 
the  preliminaries  to  pathology, 
which  should  be  regarded  as 
the  proper  aim  of  surgical  study, 
and  as  the  principles  of  all  sur- 
gical science,  and  I  shall  there- 
fore draw  your  attention  to  the 
mode  of  investigating  disease,  in 
the  ensuing  lectures,  my  illustra- 
tions and  examples  will  of  course 
be  wholly  drawn  from,  and  your 
attention  directed  to,  surgical  dis- 
ease. Yet  I  trust  I  have  already 
said  enough  to  convince  you,  that 
the  distinction  between  surgery  and 
medicine  is  not  scientific,  but  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  last  is  neces- 
sary to  constitute  you  successful 
practitioners.  Surgery  is  a  branch 
of  medicine,  but  it  is  a  living 
branch,   and    cannot  be    severed 


from    the   common    trunk.      Expe- 
rience wdl  soon  teach  yon  that  the 

most,  simple  accidents  and  diseases 
supposed  t<>  be  within  the  province 
ofsurgery,are  complicated  with  dis- 
eases which  require  in  their  treat- 
ment as  much  science  as  your  know- 
ledge of  physic  will  afford.  The 
great  phenonn  na  of  organic  sym- 
pathies, the  modes  of  action  and 
re-action  of  the  local  and  consti- 
tutional diseases,  1  need  only  call 
to  your  attention  to  satisfy  you  that 
a  knowledge  of  them  can  only  be 
obtained  by  an  enlarged  and  cor- 
rect acquaintance  with  disease:  in 
fact,  pathology  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  disease  as  anatomy  and 
physiology  do  to  pathology.  If  a 
fourth  subject  were  more  important 
than  another,  and  certainly  it  is 
next  to  the  one  which  has  preceded 
it,  I  should  instance  morbid  ana- 
tomy. From  noticing  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  functions 
of  living  parts,  and  their  devia- 
tions from  the  natural  standard, 
we  make  ourselves  acquainted  with 
the  changes  of  texture  producing; 
them,  and  during  our  treatment  of 
disease  we  should  look  forward  to 
this  source  for  confirmation  or  the 
detection  of  our  opinions,  and  alter 
our  mode  of  procedure,  or  other- 
wise, in  future  cases.  Hence  also 
we  have  a  fresh  motive  for  the  ob- 
servance of  symptoms  during  life, 
looking  forward  to  a  post  mortem 
examination,  for  investigating  the 
cause  of  death,  by  which  investi- 
gation we  are  led  to  adopt  such 
practice  as  may  probably  avert  the 
danger. 

The  next  point  may  seem  of 
inferior  interest,  when  compared 
with  the  preceding,  but  is  equally 
required  for  the  education  of  the 
scientific  Surgeon  :  I  speak  of  the 
Materia  Medica  :  a  knowledge  of 
which   is   obviously   as    necessary 
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t<»  the  ti  afment  and  cur*  of 
disease  as  the  former :  but  having 
introduced  it  to  your  notice  and 
raerelj    mentioned    its    uecessatj 

I  hull  dismiss  it  without  further 
comment.  However,  f  might 
observe  that  the  knowledge  of 
natural  history,  as'cennectea  \\itl» 
the  materia  medica,  and  indeed  of 
history  generally,  if  necessary  to  be 
understood  by  you.  In  the  present 
day,  and  in  the  respectable  rank 
in  which  the  profession  is  now  con- 
sidered by  polite  and  polished  so- 
eiety,  it  is  expected  from  you  that 
you  should  be  more  than  mere 
medical  men.  But  a  knowledge  of 
ehemistry  is  also  necessary  to  teach 
you  not  only  the  absolute  properties  | 
of  bodies,  but  to  methodize  and  ar- 
range them.  More  particularly  in 
relation  to  pharmacy,  you  should 
understand  it,  as  teaching  you  to 
prescribe  whh  care  and  with  sci- 
ence, not  bringing  together  a  mass 
of  heterogeneous  matter  in  a  small 
compass,  but  preserving,  by  a  ju- 
dicious combination,  the  efficacy 
and  virtue  of  every  part. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance 
of  the  subjects  which  I  have 
brought  before  you  may  receive 
that  attention  which  they  so  emi- 
nently deserve  —  notwithstanding 
every  combination  of  talent,  of  ob- 
servation, and  of  attention — all  our 
efforts  will  sometimes  be  ren- 
dered unavailing,  and  we  have  to 
attempt  the  safety  of  the  life  of  the 
patient,  by  inducing  him  to  submit 
to  a  removal  of  the  diseased  part. 
This  is  our  last  resource,  and  may 
be  considered  as  the  peculiar  pro- 
vince of  our  art.  No  motive  but 
that  of  necessity,  imperative  ne-1 
cessity,  should  ever  induce  us  to 
advise  an  operation,  however  suc- 
cessfully or  brilliantly  it  may  be 
executed  ;  or  whatever  may  be  the 
probable  reputation   attending  it. 


Prom  the    opp 

lomstim  •->  afforded  in  ^ischarg 

our  iurgical  -.kill  to 
may  reel  tempted  to  yield  to  pi 
dominant    low  of  applause.      \  a- 
nity  is  a  meat  temptation  even  to 

a  man  oi  tense  ;  and  it  is  natural 
for  iiu-ii  when  they  feel  them- 
selves i  1  of  power  to  wrsh 
to  put  it  into  execution.  But  the 
value  of  the  part  to  the  patient 
must  render  every  other  species  of 
rhetoric  futile  and  inadmissible. 
Nor,  on  (be  other  hand,  must 
any  circumstance  deter  you  from 
exerting  your  influence  when  th  r 
may  become  necessary,  or  induce 
you  to  swerve  from  the  important, 
and  sometimes  appalling,  d«r 
which  may  devolve  on  you. 

I  need  not  say  that,  as  pro- 
fessional men,  you  are  sometimes 
admitted  into  a  participation  of 
knowledge  of  the  most  important 
description;  and,  therefore,  you 
have  to  act  a  disinterested,  liberal, 
and  honourable  part.  Under  all 
circumstances,  demean  yourselves 
as  gentlemen  of  an  enlightened 
and  highly  useful  vocation,  con- 
ducting yourselves  towards  th. 
inferior  to  you  in  life  with  the 
same  urbanity  and  respect  with 
which  you!  expect  and  are  entitled 
to  be  treated  by  others,  who  sup- 
pose themselves  above  you. 

Respecting  the  more  immediate 
duties  which  devolve  on  you  in 
your  professional  studies,  I  shall 
merely  remind  you,  that  the  eyes 
of  your  friends  are  upon  you,  and 
that  their  anxiety  for  your  welfare, 
and  perhaps  the  sacrifices  they  have 
made  for  your  comfort,  should  ope- 
rate as  aditional  incitements  to 
perseverance  and  conquest.  Re- 
member also,  that  the  eyes  of  the 
public  are  upon  you,  and  if  you 
neglectthe  opportunities  which  are 
[See  Supplement.] 
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now  afforded,  when  3*011  embark  in 
the  duties  of  life,  and  are  placed 
on  your  own  meagre  resoun 
you  will  repent  too  late  your  indo- 
lence and  indiscretion.  Von  may 
imagine,  that  it'  you  commit  some 
gross  blunders  in  one  neighbour- 
hood you  can  remove  into  another, 
and  thus  shield  youself  from  the 
odium  which  would  attach  to  your 
character.  Butyouwiil  always  carry 
that  monitor  within  which  will  for 
ever  torment  and  condemn  you. 
By  a  repetition  of  your  ignorant 
treatment  you  may  be  hurled  before 
the  tribunal  of  your  country,  by  the 
suffering  victims  of  your  wilful 
neglect,  and  there  have  your  dis- 
grace publicly  and  eternally  sealed. 
But  T  can  assure  you,  gentlemen, 
that  by  adopting  an  opposite  course, 
by  devoting  even  a  moderate  por- 
tion of  your  time  to  the  profession, 
by  acquiring  a  habit  of  observation 
and  of  recording  in  your  memorv 
what  you  observe,  you  will  not  only 
be  enabled  to  acquit  yourselves 
M'ith  credit,  but  to  acquire,  as  time 
rolls  on,  fresh  accessions  to  your 
reputation.  . 

-To  afford  you  every  facility  for 
profiting  by  the  institution  con- 
nected with  this  school,  my  col- 
leagues and  myself  will,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  cours?,  give  during 
the  week  some  clinical  lectures  on 
important  subjects,  illustrated  from 
cases  taken  from  the  wards  of  these 
Hospitals.     Mr.  Key  will  give  his 


lecture  on  Thursdays,  at  I  2  o'clock, 
and  I  shall  give  a  clinical  lecture 
on  Tuesdays,  at  the  same  hour. 
We  shall  also,  in  going  round  the 
Hospitals,  address  .some  observa- 
tions to  you,  illustrative  of  the  prac  • 
tice  adopted  in  particular  cas^s. 
I  should  in  addition  recommend  you 
to  take  notes  of  interesting  cases, 
and  observe  correctly  the  changes 
that  may  take  place. 

I  believe  I  have  now  embraced 
the  various  subjects,  which  will 
admit  of  notice  in  an  introductory 
lecture,  and,  before  concluding,  t 
cannot  but  announce  to  you  with 
regret,  that  we  are  no  longer  to  be 
favoured  with  the  excellent  surgi- 
cal lectures  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 
He  possessed  all  the  necessary  and 
ornamental  acquirements  of  a  sci- 
entilic  surgeon,  his  talent  for  obser- 
vation, his  immense  opportunities, 
his  readiness  of  communication, 
and  his  interesting  manner  of  do- 
ing so,  joined  to  his  extensive 
piactical  knowledge,  rendered  him 
an  invaluable  acquisition  to  this 
school  of  surgical  science.  His 
absence,  I  fear,  has  left  an  "  hia- 
tus non  valde  repletus.'2.  But  I 
can  only,  on  the  part  of  my  wor- 
thy colleagues  and  myself,  assure 
you,  that  no  exertion  or  inclination 
wiil  be  found  wanting  on  our  parts, 
to  replace  as  usefully,  if  not  so 
brilliantly,  the  losses  we  have  sus- 
tained. 
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Theatre  ^/  Anatomy,  London 
Hosj>itdly  Wednesday  Evemnq, 
Oct 

At  eight  o'clock  Mr.  Hi  a  di  m.  - 

iu\  niude  his  appearance)  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  read  the 
following  address  ;  the  theatre  a\  as 
thinly  attended,  and  altogether  it 
had  a  very  gloomy  aspect. 

Gkn ti.km!  n  , — It  being  my  in- 
tention to  deliver,  in  the  ensuing 
winter,  a  course  ot 'surgical  lectures, 
1  shall,  in  this  evening's  address, 
point  out  to  you  the  mode  1  intend 
to  pursue  in  the  completion  of  my 
undertaking.  Before  doing  this  1 
will  give  you  a  brief  history  of  the 
surgical  science,  contrast  its  condi- 
tion among  the  ancients  with  its 
present  advanced  state  of  improve- 
ment, and  point  out  to  you  how  it 
may  be  brought  to  a  nearer  degree 
of  perfection. 

We  see  by  the  writings  of  the 
ancients  that  the  study  of  medicine 
included  that  of  surgery  also ;  so 
wonderful  was  the  healing  art  con- 
sidered that  ./Esc  u  la  pi  us  ranked 
among  the  demigods  of  antiquity. 
Surgery  in  its  original  and  very  im- 
perfect state  was  confined  to  the 
employment  of  externals,  the  bene- 
fit arising  from  the  application  was 
registered,  and  the  written  case 
then  carefully  deposited  in  the 
temple  in  the  island  of  Cos.  Among 
the  Egyptians,  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, surgery  had  made  a  progress, 
which,  considering  its  benighted 
state  in  the  subsequent  centuries, 
is  really  surprising — the  Egyptians 
were  the  first  who  performed  the 
process  of  embalming,  and  they 
submitted  their  deceased  patriarchs 
to  this  ceremony. 

The  most  ancient  work  on  medi- 
cine is  from  the  pen  of  JEscula- 


ii  ;  it  appears  to  contain  a  p< 
Feci  fustor)  of  the  itateof  medicine 

in  his  time;    it  COBtsJjM  DO  account 

of  anatomy ;  thisiaessilj  explained, 

it  that  period  it  bad  not  been 

studied.      HlPPOCKATES  Wll   the 

ii*'\t  writer,  and  irhoie detcriptiona 
of  many  diseases  were  bo  accurate. 

that  they  have  not  been  altered 
even  to  the  present  day.  After  him 
we  have  the  works  of  Clvi.is, 
and  until  this  celebrated  man  flou- 
rished, it  is  pretty  obvious  that 
surgery  had  made  but  very  slow 
movements  towards  advancement. 
Gal f.n  was  born  at  Pargamus, 
and  first  taught  surgery  about  the 
year  U>0  of  the  Christian  era,  at 
Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Such  being 
the  case,  we  should  expect  that 
surgery,  from  that  epoch,  would 
have  made  rapid  advances ;  this, 
however,  was  not  the  fact.  Celsius 
was  the  next  who  wrote,  but  whe- 
ther he  deserves  the  name  of  sur- 
geon may  be  questioned,  as  it  does 
not  appear  he  ever  practised  sur- 
gery;  Celsus,  however,  is  much 
valued  for  the  elegance  and  purity 
of  his  style,  which  led  to  many 
solid  improvements  in  our  art.  The 
first  school  of  medicine  established 
in  Europe  was  by  the  Greeks  in 
the  island  of  Sicily  ;  others  imme- 
diately sprang  up  in  various  parts 
of  Italy  ;  thus  the  emulation  ex- 
cited by  these  numerous  rivalries, 
caused  chinirgical  knowledge  to 
rapidly  increase, and  to  be  extensive- 
ly diffused.  The  study  of  anatomy 
also,  at  the  same  period,  was  cul- 
tivated, though  more,  it  is  believed, 
with  a  view  to  assist  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture than  the  science  of  medicine. 
In  the  16th  century  surgery  made 
extraordinary  progress,  and  the 
names  of  several  surgeons  who 
lived  at  that  time,  are  celebrated 
even  in  the  present  day.  The 
healing  art  was  long  confined  to 
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the   ecclesiastics   of  tho   cloiat 

and  only  a  very  trilling  portion  oj 
it  possessed  or  practised  by  lay- 
men. The  writings  of  ( i  \  i  i  N 
were  by  these  individuals  strictly 
attended  to.  The  reason  of  the 
practice  of  medicine  having  been 
confined  to  the  ecclesiastics  was 
occasioned  by  their  being  the  only 
persons,  or  nearly  SQ,  whose  educa- 
tion enabled  them  to  understand 
■  medical  authors.  Notwith- 
standing they  embraced  the  whole 
range  of  medical  practice,  the 
physicians  did  not  operate,  but 
would  only  direct  the  operation 
to  be  performed,  the  surgeon  being 
his  subordinate  agent.  The  most 
ancient  department  of  the  healing 
art  thus  fell  below  its  just  level, 
and  remained  degraded  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  till,  at  length,  as 
advanced  knowledge  became  more 
generally  extended,  a  greater  num- 
ber of  individuals  entered  on  the 
study  of  medicine  ;  society  saw 
the  advantages  which  must  arise 
by  affording  encouragement  to  the 
medical  practitioners,  and  thus  our 
science  rapidly  progressed.  The 
study  of  anatomy  was  likewise 
prosecuted  with  considerable  zeal, 
those  who  promoted  it  rightly 
judged,  that  he  who  is  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  human  body,  in  a 
state  of  health,  must  be  the  best 
capable  of  detecting  and  curing  dis- 
ease. Surgery,  however,  did  not  hold 
a  very  prominent  station,  until  after 
the  exertions  of  the  French  surgeons 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.;  that  reign 
was  a  busy  scene  of  warfare,  which 
is  always  favourable  to  the  advance- 
ment of  surgery.  Louis  also  af- 
forded to  the  surgeons  of  his  day 
considerable  patronage.  It  is  with- 
in the  last  fifty  years,  however, 
that  the  most  important  surgical 
discoveries  and  improvements  ha  y 


been  made.  The  human  mind 
durin^rhis  period,  has  been  strong* 
ly  stimulated  tq  exert  itself — and  if 
theye  be  no  powerful  causes  to  ex- 
cite it  to  action,  it  sinks  into  apa- 
thy and  indifference;  the  most  com- 
mon exciting  causes  of  the  human 
mind,  and  probably  the  most  in- 
fluential, afe  love  of  fame  or  am- 
bition, and  self-interest ;  the  first 
ia  generally  brilliant  in  its  course, 
and  leads  to  deeds  of  greatness  ;  it 
is  the  patrimony  of  the  statesman  ; 
the  operations  of  self-interest  are; 
less  splendid  and  confined  to  a  nar- 
rower sphere  ;  the  two  properly 
blended  is  a  happy  union ;  it 
creates  activity,  which  is  generally 
answered  by  commensurate  profit; 
indeed,  exertion  and  reward  are 
generally  united.  When  a  surgeon 
pays  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  he  must, 
soon  sink  into  ruin  and  neglect, 
especially  at  such  a  time  as  the 
present ;  when  there  is  such  an  ex- 
tensive rivalry,  the  ill-informed  can 
have  no  prospect  of  success.  It  is 
in  consequence  of  the  great  oppo- 
sition, which  has  of  late  years  given 
rise  to  so  many  improvements,  and , 
which  has  so  particularly  prompted 
the  assiduous  study  of  anatomy,  that 
the  diligence  of  both  practitioners 
and  students  of  the  present  day 
exceeds  that  of  any  former  period. . 
In  minute  anatomy,  the  Germans 
at  this  time  are  highly  and  meri- 
toriously conspicuous. 

To  the  name  of  Mokgagni  the 
profession  is  much  indebted,  and 
particularly  for  morbid,  as  well 
as  general  anatomy  ;  of  the  latter 
he  was  the  first  to  convert  a  shape- 
less mass  into  some  order  and  ar- 
rangement. To  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  this  distinguished  man  is  the 
pathology  of  surgery  much  indebted. 
The  movements  of  the  animal  ma- 
cliine  are  so  various,  and  its  struc- 
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tttN  10  complicated,  without  an  ac- 
curate investigation  Of  the  machine 
itself,  it  is  impossible  they  ran  ever 
be  understood.  Having  taken  a 
rapid  glance  of  the  former  state  of 
Surgery,  compared  with  its  present 
improvements,  1  will  now  proceed 
to  describe  to  you  those  qualifica- 
tions, which  it  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  a  surgeon  should  pos- 
sess ;  these  we  find  mentioned  in 
the  most  select  writings  of  anti- 
quity: a  surgeon  should  have  a 
keen  eye,  a  steady  hand,  and 
promptitude  Of  mind.  An  unfeel- 
ing heart,  harshness  of  character, 
or  insensibility  to  human  suffering, 
should  form  no  part  of  a  surgeon's 
composition.  Habit  sometimes  does 
give  rise  to  want  of  feeling  for 
the  miseries  of  others,  but  it  is  al- 
ways to  be  regretted.  A  knowledge 
of  your  profession  implies  and  re- 
quires a  liberal  education — in  the 
explanation  of  the  mental  requi- 
sites for  a  physician  and  surgeon, 
the  principle  has  been  laid  down — 
that  a  classical  education  is  neces- 
sary for  the  one,  and  rot  the  other 
— that  the  physician's  acquaintance 
with  language  ought  to  be  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  the  surgeon,  is  a 
position  the  justness  of  which  I  think 
may  be  controverted  ;  for  example 
— many  of  the  writers  of  antiquity 
are  remarkable  for  the  chasteness  of 
their  compositions — the  purity  of 
their  style.  What !  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  surgery,  because  it  is  the 
record  of  facts,  to  be  dressed  in  the 
charms  of  the  graces? — look  at  the 
works  of  Mr  Pott,  and  see  the 
celebrity  that  he  obtained  in  con- 
sequence of  his  talents  as  a  writer; 
he  has  the  power  of  fascinating  his 
readers,  of  attracting  their  atten- 
tion, and  carrying  them  through 
his  pages  to  any  length  ;  this  fact 
is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  the  con- 
verse of  the  principlejust  laid  down ; 


there  are,  however,  addttioi 

vmis;     iiianv    valuable    workl    ;nc 

written  entirely  in  the  Greek  and 

Latin  languages,  and  it  you  cannot 
read  tin m  you  mUit  tTUSt  to  a  dele- 
gate, a  translator,  for  an   account 

of  what  they  contain;  and  in 
translations,   to  Bay  noth  in- 

accuracies, the  spirit  of  the  original 

composition  i>  seldom  maintained. 
There  is  no  language  so  eopi< 
as  the  Greek,  or  so  remarkable  for 
the  flexibility  of  its  idiom ;  many  of 
the  names  used  in  anatomy  being 
derived  from  this  language,  and 
from  the  Latin,  that  student  who 
is  acquainted  with  these  will  be 
the  most  apt  at  getting  a  know- 
ledge of  them  ;  there  are  other  lan- 
guages which  are  more  ornamental 
than  useful. 

The  most  material  qualification, 
however,  necessary  to  the  surgeon, 
is  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  structure  of  the  human  body  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  a  knowledge  of 
anatomy.  Some  say,  that  minute 
anatomy  is  not  requisite  to  a  sur- 
geon's information — but  arising 
from  this  deficiency,  I  can  with 
truth  affirm,  that  errors  of  a  most 
serious  nature  often  ensue,  not 
only  in  operating,  but  in  the 
diagnosis  of  disease. 

The  chemists  of  the  present  day 
have  added  considerably  to  our 
stock  of  knowledge,  particularly  in 
the  physiological  department — 
chemistry,  therefore,  you  will  find 
worthy  of  a  portion  of  your  at- 
tention. As  surgery  includes  an 
extensive  range  of  diseases  re- 
quiring medical  treatment,  though 
not  so  much  so  as  that  allotted  to  the 
ofKce  of  the  physician  ;  yet  as  they 
still  are  numerous,  you  should  cul- 
tivate pharmaceutical  information  ; 
for  many  complaints  demand  a 
medical  treatment  at  once  bold 
and  prompt. 
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{Mr.  II.  here  i  xplained  to  the 
studcuis,  the  order  in  which  hi 
should  lecture  on  the  different  dis- 
eases during  the  course ;  and  that 
he  should  net  be  regulated  by  the 
ancient  surgical  divisions  of  y/"- 
/Ar.s/v,  diortkrosis,  and  wM?r$si|.j 

Vou  must  consider  these  lectures 

merely    elementary  ;     and   observe, 

for  yourselves  at  the  bed-sides  of 
patieuts.     You  should  take  i 

Of  cases,  and  carefully  watch  all 
tiie  peculiarities  of  disease. 

1  have  been  induced  to  under- 
take these  lectures,  gentlemen, 
from  its  having  been  represented  to 
me  that  they  will  prove  of  much 
advantage  to  the  students  attend- 
ing this  Hospital ;  should  I  be 
considered  occasionally  to  enter 
too  minutely  into  matters  of  an  ap- 
parently unimportant  nature,  you 
will  hereafter  find  that  such  things 
ought  not.  to  be  omitted  ;  indeed, 
things  of  this  kind  require  a  more 
frequent  repetition  than  circum- 
stances of  greater  difficulty,  for 
where  the  mind  is  capahle  of  per- 
ceiving a  thing  at  the  first  glance 
the  impression  is  but  transitory;  on 
the  other  hand,  where  the  sub- 
ject demands  considerable  mental 
labour  ere  the  obstacle  can  be  sur- 
mounted, the  effect  on  the  memory 
is  much  mpre  lasting. 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  your  atten- 
tion, assiduity,  and  zeal,  will  sup- 
ply any  deficiencies  that  you  may- 
discover  in  me. 

[This  address  occupied  in  the 
reading  no  more  than  thirty  mi- 
nutes, half  the  time  usually  devoted 
to  similar  occasions.  At  the  con- 
clusion there  \vas  applause.] 


Dr.  ARMSTRONG. 

Theatre,  Webb  St.  Maze  Pond. 
Wednesday  evening,  October  G. 
At  a  quarter  to  five  o'clock,  Dr. 


AhMsTikini.  arrived  :tt  this  The- 
atre, which  was  thronged  i>-.  a  class 
of  highly  respectable  students,  by 
whom  be  was  received  with  great 
applause. 

(  il.  vn.r.M  l'\, 

The  maladies  to  which  the  hu- 
man body  is  liable,  might  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  two  great. 
< 'V/.s.sy.s  :  the  first,  comprehending 
acute  and  subacute  affections,  the 
sec  oud,  comprehending  chrome  af- 
fections. 

Acute  and  subacute  -affections 
are  those  which  commence  quickly 
and  terminate  in  a  short  time; 
whereas  the  chronic  arc  those 
which  commence  slowly,  and  which 
have  a  protracted  course.  Each 
of  these  classes  of  affections  arise 
from  certain  agents,  which  are 
technically  termed  remote  causes, 
and  these  have  been  subdivided 
into  predisposing,  exciting,  and 
proximate.  The  predisposing 
causes  are  such  as  produce  the 
tendency  or  liability  to  disorder  or 
disease.  The  exciting  causes  are 
such  as  can  produce  either  the  one 
disease  or  the  other,  according  as 
the  person  may  be  predisposed. 
The  proximate  cause,  according  to 
the  language  of  the  schools,  is 
nothing  more  or  le?s  than  the  dis- 
ease itself ;  when  it  is  present,  the 
disease  is  present ;  when  it  changes, 
the  disease  changes ;  and  when  it  re- 
moves, the  disease  is  removed.  Now 
as  this  can  only  be  the  affection  it- 
self, I  shall  in  these  lectures  not 
use  the  term  proximate  cause 
at  all,  but  in  its  stead  I  shall  sub- 
stitute pathological  condition,  to 
denote  that  state  of  parts  on  which 
the  symptoms  mainly  depend. 

The   remote  causes  of  the  first 
class    are    common   and  peculiar. 
The  peculiar  causes  are,  1st,  ma 
laria,  or  what  is  commonly  termed 
marsh  effluvia  ;  2d,  other  atmos- 
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ic  infections  ;  3d ,  human  con- 
ami  Ith,  animal  M«', 
and  mineral  poisons    'I'd.-  common 

ire  distinguished    from  the 
peculiar,  because  the\  produce  no 
ific    effect,  and  mIv   the 

■  ordinary  agents  of  nature.  I 
These  are  also  divisible  into  four 
classes — depressants1,  stimulants,  Ir- 
ritants, and  interrupt:!  nts.  Dejn 
Stmts  are  such  agents  as  diminish 
the  heart's  action,  the  animal  heat, 
and  the  muscular  power.  SHtnu- 
iants  are  those  agents  which  in- 
crease the  heart's  action  and  the 
animal  heat.  Irritants  are  those 
which  increase  the  sensibility,  and 
produce  a  redness  of  a  part.  In- 
terrteptanh  are  such  as  impede 
•  ".'  of  blood  either  through  the 
arteries  or  through  the  veins,  or 
through  them  both  simultaneously'. 
Now  the  affections  of  the  first  elase, 
proceeding  from  the  common  re- 
mote causes,  whether  depressants, 
stimulants,  irritants,  or  interrup- 
[  designate  by  the  mild  term, 
common  fever. 

If  we  examine  minutely  the  par- 
ticular varieties  of  common  fever, 
we  shall  find  that  it  will  admit  of  a 
further  division  ;  that  each  of  these 
particular  effects  may  be  referred 
to  some  more  ultimate  effect  or 
principle ;     and    that     there    are, 

1.  common       congestive     fever, 

2.  common     simple   fever,     and 

3.  common  inflammatory  fever. 
I  use  the  term,  common  congestive 
fever,  to  denote  its  leading  variety, 
as  it  proceeds  from  a  common 
cause,  and  is  attended  by  conges- 
tion in  some  particular  part.  I  use 
the  term  common  simple  fever,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  congestive 
and  inflammatory  varieties;  and  I 
use  the  term  common  inflammatory 
fever,  to  denote  the  cause  by  which 
it  is  produced,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion   with   which    it   is    attended. 


\rid  I  -.hall  appeal  to  facts,  to  n> 
bid  dissections,  and  to  the  opera- 
tion of  remedies  to  show,  that  all 
the  common  agents  of  nature  pro- 
duce either  one  or  the  other  of 
these  three  forms  of  fever. 

I  shall   first  describe  the    nature 
of  common  congettwt  fever.     Its 
remote  eauses  are  predisposing  and 
exciting;     The  great  predjsposi 
cause  of  oommon  congestive  fever 
is  debility,  which   i>  either  general 
or  local  :    when    it    is   general,    all 
the  functions  of  the  body  are  lan- 
guidly performed,  and  this  debility 
may   be   either   hereditary  or    ac- 
quired.     But  it  may  also  be    local, 
and    the   individual  may   have  the 
appearance  of  the  florid   vigour  of 
health,  and  yet  carry  about  with  him 
some   local   defect ;   so  that,  when 
the  exciting  cause  shall  be  applied, 
he  will  be  incapable  of  resisting  its 
action  ;   and  when  the  shock  is  re- 
ceived  on  the   debilitated   part,  it 
yields  to  its  influence,  and  an  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  in   the  part  is 
the  result.     It  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Cur  n  v,  that  those  individuals  are 
the   strongest,    who  can  resist   the 
greatest  variations  of  temperature, 
and    that    those    persons    possess 
more    excitability  of   the    nervous 
system,  by  which  they  are  able  to 
resist  the  influence  of  n  low  tem- 
perature. Infants,  old  persons,  and 
recent    convalescents,     have    very 
little   power  to  resist  low  tempera- 
tures ;  but  men  may.  be  made  tem- 
porarily weak,  by  evacuation  or  by 
fasting,  or  by  excess  of  exercise,  by 
which  they  would  become  liable  to 
congestive  fever.     All  the  exciting 
or  remote  causes  of  common  con- 
gestive fever  are  depressants, which 
operate  by  diminishing  the  heart's 
action,    the  animal   heat,  and  the 
muscular  power.  These  are,  l.what 
!  is   popularly   called    cold    or   low 
I  temperature  ;  2.  bodily  shocks  pro- 
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ceeding  from  accident   or  ofiowi 

tion  ;  •'*.  mental  depression  ;  4.  any 
thing  which  offend*  the  stomach ; 
5.  exercise  carried  to  exhaustion. 

It  is  important,  very  important, 
to  consider  tlie  predisposing  and 
exciting  onuses  of  any  affection  ; 
because,  knowing  them,  We  may,  in 
a  great  many  eases,  prevent  the 
OOtMtenme  sf  disorder  or  disc: 
This  is  the  only  department  ot' [ 
phytic  white  can  be  practically 
useful  to  the  public?  because  the 
practice  oi  physic  requires  a  great 
deal  of  elementary  information,  as 
a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  phy- 
siology, pathology,  &c,  and  can 
therefore  never  be  obtained  by  the 
public:  but  they  are  perfectly  ca- 
pable of  appreciating  the  influence 
of  predisposing  and  exciting  causes, 
and  by  knowing  them,  they  may 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  various 
disorders.  And  I  think  that  much 
good  might  be  done  for  the  public, 
if  a  book  were  judiciously  written 
on  the  subject  of  avoiding  the 
causes  which  predispose  to  dis- 
ease. 

There  are  three  objects  which 
present  themselves  for  the  pre- 
vention of  common  congestive 
fevers.  1st.  By  maintaining  the 
general  strength,  by  a  nutritious 
diet,  by  a  proper  proportion  of 
sleep,  and  a  tranquillity  of  mind. 
The  2d  point  in  the  prevention,  is 
to  give  tone  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  by  thus  maintaining  the 
general  strength  of  the  system,  will 
support  the  strength  of  all  its  parts. 
This  may  be  effected  to  a  consider- 
able extent  by  the  frequent  U6e  of 
the  tepid  bath,  commencing  at  96° 
andgradaally  loweringitto60°,and 
it  will  be  very  much  improved  if 
you  add  one  ounce  of  salt  to  each 
gallon  of  water  i  by  this  practice 
you  become  enabled  to  withstand 
low  temperatures,    and    thus    fre- 


quently avoid  the  liability  to  disea«3. 
The  ,U\  mode  of  prevention  it  to 
a\oid  the  exciting  causes,  and  this 
is  of  great  importance  to  be  attend- 
ed to  by  debilitated  individuals. 

The  attack  of  common  c.ongestm 
fever  having  once  commenced,  it 
is  known  by  the  appearance,  of 
certain  siprnptoms.  These  follow 
in  (/cnericattm\er,  and  the  p<irti- 
cular  symptoms  n  la.«  to  the  modi- 
fications of  this  fever.  The  (jene- 
ncal  symptoms  may  be  arranged, 
under  five  heads.  1st.  The  di- 
minution of  animal  heat,  the  gene- 
ral range  may  be  estimated  at  96p 
instead  of  98°,  being  a  diminution 
of  about  2C>.  2d  Symptom  is  a 
diminution  or  oppression  of  the 
heart's  action ;  the  pulse  may  be 
-considered  as  the  stroke  of  the  heart 
on  the  column  of  the  circulating: 
fluid.  The  pulse,  therefore,  in  the 
most  perfect  form  of  congestive 
fever  is  either  diminished  in 
force  or  oppressed,  and  in  the 
milder  form  of  the  disease,  it  is 
generally  more  feeble  than  natural". 
The  3d  symptom  is  a  diminution  of 
nervous  and  muscular  power,  and 
this  is  a  very  permanent  symptom. 
4th.  There  is  a  diminution  of  the 
general  sensibility;  or,  in  common 
language,  the  patient  feels  starved, 
and  there  is  less  excitability  than 
natural.  However,  there  are  cases 
in  which  this  is  not  so  decisive ; 
there  is  also  at  the  same  time,  dis- 
turbance of  some  internal  organ  ; 
now  when  the  function  of  an  or* 
gan  is  disturbed,  that  disturbance 
points  out  that  the  organ  itself  has 
undergone  some  disorder  or  disease. 

The  parts  which  suffer  most  in 
this  form  of  fever,  are  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow ;  the  heart 
and  primitive  vessels  ;•  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  bronchia  and 
the  substance  of  the  lungs ;  the 
liver  and  its  associated  veins.  That 
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tfceM  aie  the  parti  »'M<  n  >uli(M  in 
ilni  variets  of  fever,  I  shall  be  able 
by-and-b)  to  show  )iui.  Again, 
the  particular  ayniptonis  are  dif- 
ferent, according  to  the  .>tiucture 
and  functions  of  the  part  in  which 
die  congestion  may  he  .seated.  In 
one  person,  the  brain  may  he  the 
&  pf  congestion,  in  another  the 
liver,  and  yet  the  disease  f,  essen- 
tially the  same.  The  external 
characters  of  the  common  conges- 
tive  fever,  are  inoditied  hy  its  beat. 

In  the  brain  the  congestion  is 

detected  by  the  following  symp- 
toms :  First,  by  giddiness,  confu- 
sion of  intellect,  .heaviness  ap- 
proaching to  sleepiness  and  some- 
times complete  stupor.  In  less 
severe  cases,  the  patient  complains 
of  giddiness,  and  has  some  eonfu- 
sion  in  his  head,  and  occasionally 
finds  a  difficulty  in  directing  his 
steps  with  precision ;  or  in  still 
slighter  cases,  he  complains  of 
weight  or  pain  in  his  head,  more 
frequently  of  giddiness  or  some 
confusion.  In  the  most  severe  cases, 
there  is  loss  of  sight  and  stupor, 
so  that  you  can  with  difficulty 
rouse  the  patient.  Secondly,  it  is 
xnore  distinctly  denoted  by  an  in- 
toxicated and  fatuous  expression 
of  the  countenance.  Thirdly,  by 
a  blanched  conjunction,  usually 
attended  by  a  glassy  appearance 
of  the  cornea  and  dimness  of 
sight.  Fourthly,  by  a  staggering 
walk,  or  by  a  complete  prostration 
of  the  muscular  power  ;  in  more 
severe  cases,  he  reels  about  as  if 
intoxicated  ;  and  in  still  higher 
degrees  of  this  affection,  he  falls 
down,  and  can  only  be  borne  along 
by  some  other  persons,  his  head 
hangs  down,  his  arms  fall  by  his 
side,  and  his  legs  are  dragged 
after  him.  It  is  denoted,  in  the 
fifth  'place,  by  the  pulse  being 
weakened  or  oppressed.     Now  it  is 


to    be    recollected,    that  lh.- 

brain  and  the  respiratory  function; 

the  common  congestive  fever  may 

commence    with   the   iymptOIM    of 

congestion  in  the   brain,  and    in  it-, 

progress,  the  respiration  bi 

become  disturbed.  This  may  hap- 
pen through  the  medium  of  the  <Sth 
pair  of  nerves  ;  for  it  is  known  that 
when  these  nerves  have  been  di- 
vided, the  respiiatiou  has  ceased. 

When  the  spinal  cord  is  the 
seat  of  congestion,  it  is  generally 
known  by  the  presence  of  convul- 
sions of  the  upper  or  lower  extre- 
mities, and  the  '  patient  usually 
complains  of  a  numbness,  with  pain 
and  tingling  of  these  parts.  Nov. 
it  often  happens,  that  the  brain  is 
affected  at  the  same  time  with  the 
spinal  cord,  and  then  you  cannot 
get  any  account  of  the  patient's 
symptoms,  and  you  generally  lind 
ing  under  convulsions. 

'When  the  heart  is  the  seat  of 
the  congestion  and  its  associated 
veins,  it  is  denoted  by  the  three 
following  symptoms ;  first,  a  load 
and  a  sensation  of  great  weight  in 
the  region  of  the  heart ;  secondly, 
by  an  irregular  or  intermittent 
pulse  :  what  I  mean  by  an  irregu- 
lar pulse  is,  that  it  is  sometimes 
quick,  sometimes  slow,  now  hard, 
and  then  again  soft ;  but  an  inter- 
mittent pulse  is  that  in  which  there 
is  an  absolute  space  betw:een  two 
of  its  beats,  corresponding  to  the 
temporary  cessation  of  the  action  of 
the  heart.  The  third  symptom  is 
the  want  of  power  to  breathe,  the 
patient  does  not  experience  the 
distress  in  respiration,  but  an  in- 
ability to  do  so ;  and  if  you  exa- 
mine the  pulsation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  heart,  you  will  find 
it  stronger  than  it  is  in  proportion 
at  the  radial  artery  ;  it  is  because 
the  heart  is  overloaded  with  blood, 
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and  cannot   send   itvwth  sufficient 
force  into  the  extreme  vessels. 

\\  lien  the  liromhtal  iitcmln'ti n< 
and  the  Itmi/s  lire  the  seat  of  the 
Congestion,  it  is  denoted  by  a  diili- 
COll  or  weak  re>pir;it  ion  ;  the  patient 
inspires  and  expires  with  a  more 
particular  effort  than  before,  and 
he  takes  in  and  gives  out  from  the 
KingS;  a  less  quantity  of  air  than  in 
natural  breathing.  Secondly,  it  is 
denoted  by  a  cough ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  sometimes  present,  some- 
times absent,  When  the  patient 
has  a  long  resounding  cough,  it  is 
less  dangerous  than  if  he  had  a 
short  weak  cough  ;  and  in  the  most 
severe  cases,  there  is  no  cough 
present.  The  congestion  in  this 
part  is  denoted,  in  the  third  place, 
by  a  change  in  the  colour  of  the 
lip  and  cheek  ;  the  lip  is  of  a  paje 
violet,  or  leaden  colour ;  if  the 
patient's  countenance  was  pale 
when  in  a  state  of  health,  then  the 
lip  will  have  a  leaden  paleness, 
and  this  arises  from  the  circulation 
of  the  dark  blood  in  the  minute 
vessels  :  but  if  the  patient,  in 
health,  had  a  red  cheek,  then  the  lip 
will  be  of  a  plum  colour.  Fre- 
quently, also,  the  patient  has  a 
sense  of  uneasiness  in  the  chest, 
the  countenance  is  anxious,  and 
the  alai  nasi  are  almost  in  perpe- 
tual motion.  I  have  instanced  that 
th'  brain  exercises  a  peculiar  in- 
fluence on  the  respiration  through 
the  medium  of  the  eighth  pair  of 
nerves ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
congested  state  of  the  bronchial 
membrane  and  of  the  lungs  will 
exert  a  peculiar  effect  on  the 
brain,  and  they  may  do  this  me- 
chanically and  cliemical.il/.  When 
the  lungs  are  congested,  the  heart 
cannot  send  the  blood  which  is  re- 
turned to  it  through  them,  and 
there  is  therefore  an  accumulation 
in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and 


in  the  superior  as  well  as  in  the 
inferior  csva  ;  this  prevents  tie- 
descent  pf  blood  from  the  brain, 
and  in  this   way  the   congestion    U 

produced  ifceehahicaily.     Those  is 

another  mode  in  which  it.  may  in- 
llnenee  the  brain,  lad  this  18  che- 
mically ;  if  the  Mood  do  not  under- 
go the  proper  change  in  the  lun^s, 

it  is  returned  imperfectly  decarbo- 
nized, or  oxygenated,  to  the  left 
side  of  the  heart,  and  sent  to  the 
brain  in  this  state,  it  acts  as  a  com- 
plete narcotic  ;  and  in  this  case 
the  patient  becomes  remarkably 
torpid. 

When  the  congestion  is  in  the 
liver  and  its  associated  veins, 
it  is  shown  by  nausea,  retching, 
or  vomiting,  and  the  ejected  mat- 
ter is  sometimes  mucous,  sometimes 
bilious,  at  other  times  of  a  mixed 
description.  It  is  shown  also  by 
distension  of  the  epigastrium  ;  by 
the  sensation  of  great  fulness  and 
tension  ;  fourthly,  by  diarrhoea  or 
constipation ;  when  attended  with 
diarrhoea,  the  stools  are  like  rice- 
water,  sometimes  mixed  with  blood ; 
when  constipated,  the  stools  are 
found  almost  without  bile,  clay- 
coloured,  and  particularly  fetid. 
It  is  denoted,  fifthly,  by  anxious 
breathing.  Tiie  respiration  is  ir- 
regular, short  and  anxious,  but  not 
difficult. 

Now,  in  all  these  forms  of  com- 
mon congestive  fever  the  tongue  is 
generally  moist,  and  covered  with 
a  ropy  mucus.  It  usually  happens 
that  one  part  is  the  principal  seat 
of  disease,  but  on  some  occasions, 
all  the  parts  suffer  from  the  conges- 
tion. I  once  recollect  seeing  a 
gentleman,  in  whom  the  brain, 
the  lungs,  and  the  bronchial  mem*- 
brane,  the  heart  and  large  vessels, 
and  the  liver,  were  all  the  seats  of 
disease,  all  these  important  organs 
were     implicated ;    he     had     the 
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nausea  and  vomiting  offluidsml 
with  bile,  lowing  thru  the  liver 
cted  by  congestion  ;  he  had 
the  livid  but  oi  t h . •  dic-k  and  lip, 
stttnifatg  that  the  bronchial  incin- 
brane  and  tragi  were  affected  j 
and  he  had  the  intoxicated  expres- 
sion §£  the  countenance  -.itli  the 
blanched  conjunctiva  and  glossy 
corn 

i    have    thus    far   [.resinned    the 
•tenee    of    common    congestive 
fever,   and    i   shall  now  attempt  to 
show  you  that  it  does  exist.    I  shall 
do  this    by    referring  to  facts,   and 
to    the    pathological    condition   of 
fhe  parts  ;is>ho'An  by  morbid  ana- 
tomy,     la   cases  of  examination 
niter  death,   we  find  the  most  dis- 
tinct   marks   of   existence    of  this 
state  of  common  congestive    fever. 
If  the  C0ngestfttn   has  been    in  the 
heart,  We  find  that  organ,  and  the 
two  eavje,  gorged  with   blood  ;  if 
in  the  bronchial  lining  membrane, 
we   find    it  loaded   with    dark   co- 
loured blood  ;   and  if  in  the  lungs, 
we  find   them  crammed    with  car- 
lionized     blood,      and     frequently 
with  effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura  ;   when  the  congestion  is  in 
the  brain,  we  find  the  vessels  of  the 
pia      mater     loaded      with    blood, 
and    sometimes    there    is    effusion 
into  the  ventricles,  or  between  the 
membranes  of  the  brain.      When 
the   liver  has   suffered  congestion, 
we  find  that  it  is  excessively  gorged 
with    blood,    and   that  when    it  is 
cut  across  the  blood  spouts  out  of  it ; 
it  is   even  sometimes  ruptured  by 
handling,    and   the    veins   of  the 
mesentery  present  the  appearance 
of  a  venous  tree.      1 1  is  true,  that  in 
cases  where  effusion  has  taken  place, 
the  marks  of  congestion,  as  happens 
also  in   inflammation,  are  less  de- 
cisive ;   we  may  find  in  an  intense 
inflammation  of  the  pleura,  coagul- 
able  lymph  effused,  which  would 


at  oner  decide  in   a*  to  the  nature 

of  the  o 

den  we  tind  tint  effusion  s  >m  (times 

takes  place,   which   will  relieve  in 

-Dili'-    degree   the    I 

tip-  resBelt. 

N  i  thei  We  the  marks  or  the 
symptom*,  and  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances; and  I  shall  tfexl  .-o'-ak 
of  the  pathological  conditions  of 
the  parts.  Recollect, that  the  main 
objection  which  I  make  to  existing 
nosological  arrangements  is,  that 
the  symptoms  are  substituted  for 
the  diseases  themselves.  Syn 
toms  are  not  the  things  signified, 
they  are  only  the  >i<_cn>,  bv  which 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  body  are 
pointed  out. 

All    the  remote    causes  of  com- 
mon congestive  fever,  then,  are  de- 
pressants; agents  which  operate  by 
diminishing  the  heart's  action  and 
muscular  j>ower,  operating   first  on 
the  blood  or  on  the  nervous  system  ; 
and    whether   they   operate    in  the 
one    way    or    in    the    other,    their 
ultimate     effects    are     the    same. 
These  effects  are  the   absfractio7i 
of  the  animal  heat  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  ;  the  blood  retires 
from  the  superficial  veins  into  those 
more  deeply  seated ;  then  we  have 
a  change  in  the  animal  heat  ;  there 
is  a  chruu/e  in  the  external  and 
internal  states  of  the  vein$y  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  blood  on  the  sur- 
face :    there  is   a  surplus  of  it    in 
the  interior.       The    whole    system 
has   received     a    shock,    and    the 
heart     suffers   from    it ;    it    has 
not   power  to  throw  off  the  blood 
which  is   accumulated  in  it  to  the> 
remote  parts  of  the  system ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  an  impediment  to 
the    whole     of    the    venous   ckcu- 
lation,  whether  in  the  ascending  or 
in    the  descending   cava;  and   all 
the  organs  we  have  before-  named 
become    subsequently     congested. 
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nother    change   take,  place,   the     fore    they   e,,me   int.,  the   stale   ol 
spiration  is  affectca\  il  ieeithei    cmqpstieju     TIk-  fford  is  thai  9$ 

the  fnefl  anastomosis  ol  the  \«  - 


respiration  is  r/// 

weakened  or  oppressed.    Themue 

Clllar  power  becomes  weakened,  or 
the  difficulty  of  respiration  is  pro- 
duced by  the  congestion  of  the  lining 

membrane  or  of  the   lungs  them- 
selves;   and  the  Mood  does  not  un- 
dergo that  change  which  is  essen- 
tial lor  the  poffpoaee  of  life.    Another 
change    which   takes   place,   is  in 
the  distribution    of  the  blood    in 
the   vessels;    there    is   not   enough 
blood  in  the  arteries,  but  too  much 
in   the  veins;    and   this  is  proved 
by  dissections.     The  sixth  change 
which  takes  place  is,  that  the  mus- 
cular and  nervous  power  is   dimi- 
nished ;  and  these  changes  depend 
equally  on  the  circulation  of  blood 
not   duly  arterialized.     When  the 
change  in  the  quality  of  the  blood 
does  not  take    place,   the  nervous 
and   muscular   powers    fail.     The 
observance    of  this    fact,  induced 
Galen  to   say,  that  the  nervous 
power  is  a  subtle  fluid,  elaborated 
from  the  blood,  by  its  coming  in 
contact  with  the  nervous  matter  in 
the   lungs.     Seventhly,  there  is  a 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
blood  itself;   and  all  those  states, 
are  found  either  singly  or  mixed  up 
in  the  common  congestive  fever. 

There  are  several  means  which 
nature  takes  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  the  common  congestive 
fever.  Theirs*  is,  the  power  we 
possess  of  preserving  the  same  de- 
gree of  heat  under  a  low  or  vari- 
able condition  of  temperature.  You 
are  aware  that  the  animal  body 
retains  nearly  the  same  tempera- 
ture under  various  circumstances, 
and  which  prevents  cold  having 
that  influence  which  it  otherwise 
would.  The  second  mode  of  pre- 
vention is  in  the  elasticity  of  the 
vessels  ;  the  veins  and  the  arteries 
admit  of  a  certain  distension,  be- 


lf  we  look  at  a  frog's  loot  through  a 
inn  io.«,copc.  we  have  ampje  proof 
furnished  us,  that  if  an  obstruction 

takes  place  to  the   passage  of  a 

globule  of  blood    through   one  ves- 
sel, it  Immediately  passes  on  by  an- 
other.    Fourthly,  increased  secre- 
tion is  another  mode  by  which  the 
effects  of  congestion  are  prevented. 
I  might   instance   the  increase   of 
secretion    from  the  kidneys,  when 
cold  is  applied  to   the  surface  ;   lor 
in  winter,  individuals  pass  a  larger 
quantity  of  urine  than  in  summer. 
The  kidneys  seem  to  act  the  part 
of  a  pump.     In  particular  cases  01 
congestion  of  the  liver,  it  is  some- 
times carried  off  by  a  copious  di- 
arrhoea.    These  are  the  four  prin- 
cipal means  which  nature  adopts, 
and  by  which  attacks  of  common 
congestive  fever  are  prevented. 

Now,  when  this  manner   01  re- 
moving a    threatened    or   existing 
congestion  fails,  then  we  have  what 
is    called    reaction    or   excitement 
taking  place.     When  the  skin  be- 
comes cold,  and  the  pulse  becomes 
feeble  ;  when  the  strength  becomes 
diminished,    and   the    function    of 
some  internal  organ   becomes  dis- 
turbed, then  it  frequently  happens, 
that  the  heart,  by  an  innate  law, 
operates   on  the  blood   which   has 
been  thrown  on  its  right  side,  and 
a  change  is  produced  in  its  distri- 
bution ;  it  becomes   almost  equally 
diffused  between  the   arteries  and 
the  veins.     This  is  called   reactive 
excitement,  which   is   made  up  of 
an  increase  of  the   heart's   action, 
and  an  increase  of  the  animal  heat. 
But  when  the  skin   continues  c "Id 
the  pulse  feeble,  the  strength  pros- 
trate,  the  functions   of  the   brain, 
heart,  liver,  or  lungs  disturbed,  all 
these   prevent   a  decided  reaction, 
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-and  the  moat  perfect  form  of  com- 
mon congestive  fever  exUta.  Thii 
reaction  ana  been  ©ailed  an  eftort 
of  nature  ;  and  our  object,  in  fact, 

in    the   treatment   of   tliis    form   of 

fever,  is  te  aaeiat  nature  in  pro- 

ducing   reaction ;     it"   we    were     to 

attend    to  the   efforts    of   nature, 

we  should  frequently  have  many 
valuable  hints  tor  the  treatment  of 
disease.    The  treatment, therefore, 

of  common  oengeative  fever  is,  to 
restore  the  equilibrium  which  na- 
turally exists  between  the  arterial 
and  the  venous  systems. 

I  must  defer  considering  this 
part  of  our  subject  until  my  next 
lecture. 


r  AT  II 0 LOG  1 C  Al  IN  TEL L I G  E N  C  E . 

Metastasis  of  an  extraordinary 
Fungus  ! 
Dr.  James  Johnson  has  re- 
moved from  New  Street,  Spring 
Gardens,  to  Suffolk-place,  Hay- 
market. 


MALFORMATION, 

The  following  case  of  misplaced 
viscera  is  particularly  curious  :  we 
believe,  however,  that  several  ex- 
amples of  a  similar  kind  are  to  be 
found  among  the  members  of  the 
Court  of  Examiners  at  the  Col- 
lege in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields — we 
anticipate,  for  example,  that  when 
u.  post  mortem  examination  of  Sin 
"William  Bl IZARD  shall  be  in- 
stituted, that  the  liver  of  this  bitter 
Knight  will  be  found  in  his  cra- 
nium, for  during  the  whole  of  Sir 


YYm's.  life,  his  mouth  hai  b 
performing  the  office  of  a  din 
communis  c  hole  doc  hut. 


A  case  where  the  thoracic  and  ab^ 

doniinal    iisecra      I     fi      found 

misphtced.  By  J).  Hit  van,  m.i>. 
[From  the  Transaction!  of  the  W 

lOCiation   ot"  Fellows  ami    Licentiates 

of  the  Kini?  and  Queen'*  College  of 

Physicians  in  Ireland.] 

Although  the  description  of  many 
of  the  appearances  found  after 
death  in  the  patient  whose  case  is 
the  subject  of  this  paper,  has  no 
connexion  with  the  disease  of  which 
she  apparently  died,  it1  may  satisfy 
those  who  are  curious,  to  know 
what  were  the  symptoms,,  and 
what  the  state  of  health,  in  a  per- 
son where  the  viscera  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen  were  found  quite  the 
reverse,  in  point  of  situation,  to 
what  they  are  almost  invariably 
observed  ;  the  following  history  is 
therefore  submitted,  as  a  record  of 
an  occurrence  which  has  been  so 
seldom  described. 

July  3rd,  1822.  Agnes  Cava- 
nagh,  aged  forty  years,  a  soldier's 
wife,  with  dark  hair  and  com- 
plexion, was  admitted  into  the 
Whit  worth  Hospital  House  of  In- 
dustry, and  placed  under  my  care. 

She  has  had  several  children, 
none  of  whom  are  now  alive  :  she 
complained  of  a  constant  and  acute 
pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  parti- 
cularly on  the  left  side  ;  pulse 
quick  and  full  ;  tongue  white, 
moist,  and  loaded  ;  bowels  costive ; 
urine  very  deep-coloured,  and  mix- 
ed with  dark  blood.  Says  that  her 
illness,  which  she  attributed  to 
cold,  and  the  fatigue  of  a  long 
march,  commenced  about  six  weeks 
previous  to  admission.  Before  this 
period  the  catamenia  were  regular: 
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she  at  first  thought  the  blood  fftj 
discharged  from  the  uterus,  but  she 
i  discovered  that  it  cams  iV«»m 
the  bladder.  Sin-  was  observed 
always  to  lie  on  the  right  side,  or 
else  on  her  face. 

I  was  disposed  to  consider  her 
disease  as  an  inflammatory  affection 

of  the  urinary  organs,  and  she  was 
accordingly  bled  freely,  both  ge- 
nerally and  with  leeches,  which 
bad  the  effect  of  arresting  the  hae- 
morrhage :  oleum  ricini  and  other 
purgative  medicines  were  also  ad- 
ministered. 

On  the  '28th  of  July  the  haemor- 
rhage returned  ;  she  was  consi- 
dered to  be  too  much  reduced  to 
admit  of  a  repetition  of  bleeding. 
Various  remedies  were  tried  ;  among 
others,  leeches,  hip-baths,  acetas 
plumbi,  extractum  hyosciami,  &c. 
&c.  :  the  state  of  her  digestive  or- 
gans was  also  attended  to.  The 
blood  gradually  disappeared  from 
the  urine,  but  its  place  was  sup- 
plied by  a  purulent  discharge, 
which  the  varied  treatment  adopted 
did  not  in  any  respect  control. 
She  still  complained  of  pain  in  the 
lumbar  region,  but  about  a  week 
previous  to  her  death  the  discharge 
of  pus  increased,  her  appetite  fail- 
ed, and  she  continued  gradually  to 
sink  until  the  27th  of  September, 
on  which  day  she  died. 

Fourteen  hours  after  death  the 
examination  was  performed  by  Mr. 
Fulton,  clinical  clerk  of  the  hos- 
pital, in  the  presence  of  Doctors 
Marsh   and  Ke.vnepy*  of  this 

*  These  gentlemen  were  accidently 
present.  The  friends  of  the  patient  in- 
sisted on  removing  the  body,  which 
Avas  done  before  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  institution  could  be 
senf  for.  It  was,  however,  subsequently 
disinterred;  and  Mr.  Shekleton  has 
succeeded  in  making  a  vascular  pre- 
paration of  the  parts  described  in  this 
paper,  which  he  has  added  to  the  vaiua- 


eity,     and     Messrs.    Br  i/i  on     and 

Lr.w  kv,  pupils  of  the  Richmond 

Surgical  Hospital. 

Mr.  Fi  i.tox  has  furnished  me 

with  the  following  statement  of  the 
dissection  : — Stature,  that  of  mid- 
dle size;  skin  pale  and  hepatic. 
On  raising  the  sternum  the  me- 
diastinum was  observed  nearly  in 
the  median  line  ;  the  heart  pro- 
tiuded  to  the  right,  its  apex  point- 
ing to  the  fifth  rib  of  that  side. 
Withill  the  pericardium,  the  pul- 
monary auricle  and  ventricle  lay 
anterior,  but  to  the  left ;  the  aor- 
tic auricle  and  ventricle  posterior, 
and  to  the  right.  The  ascending 
vena  cava  lay  on  the  left,  the  pul- 
monary artery  on  the  right,  the 
aorta  between.  The  arch  of  the 
aorta  rose  from  beneath  the  root 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  turn- 
ed to  the  right,  embracing  the  root 
of  that  lung,  and  descended  on  the 
riodit  side  of  the  vertebrae  and  ceso- 
phagus.  The  artena  innominata 
arose  from  the  arch,  passed  across 
the  trachea  to  the  left,  where  it 
divided  into  the  subclavian  and 
carotid  trunks.  The  right  carotid 
arose  next ;  and  then  the  right  sub- 
clavian, from  the  termination  of 
the  arch,  passed  up  from  the  chest, 
as  the  left  one  does  in  ordinary 
cases. 

"  The  vena  inno.mina.ta  was 
formed  of  the  right  jugular  and 
subclavian  trunks,  and  passed  from 
right  to  left  to  join  the  cava.  The 
vena  azygos  ascended  en  the  left 

of  the  spine,  and  ;'   •;-1  ;,Vf  *  *u* 
„  *.       '  passuu.   ovei    >...o 

'root  ot  the  left  lung  to  join  the  cava. 

The  right  lung  was  divided  into 

two  lobes,  the  left  into  three  ;  there 

was  also  a  corresponding  difference 

in   the  capacity  of  the  right  and 

left  side  of  the  thorax. 

ble  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
in  this  city,  already  so  much  increased 
by  his  talents  and  industry. 
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\\  irhin  the  Abdomen  the 
occupied  principally  the  left  hypo- 
chondrhun,  being  divided  into  th«- 
nBual  number  01  lobes,  the  Itiwer 

one  extending  into  the  right  side. 
The  stomach  la\  in  the  right  hy- 
pochondrium,  its  pyloric  extremitv 
*\te nding  to  the  left  :  the  spleen, 
attached  to  its  great  extremity,  lay 
completely  in  the  right  side  of  this 
region.  The  duodenum  formed  its 
arch  on  the  left,  and  received  the 
head  of  the  pancreas.  The  gall- 
bladder, lying  to  the  left,  joined  its 
duct  to  the  hepatic,  and  descend- 
ed to  the  duodenum  with  its  usual 
relations,  hut  on  the  left.  The 
vena  porta1  was  formed  of  its  usual 
branches,  but  passed  to  the  left : 
the  Tena  cava  also  ascended  on 
the  left  of  the  spine,  passed  behind 
the  liver,  and  pierced  the  dia- 
phragm on  the  left ;  this  also  had 
its  peculiarity  of  opposite  sides  re- 
versed. 

"  The  ccecum,  with  its  vermi- 
form process,  lay  in  the  left  iliac 
region  ;  the  colon,  ascending  on  the 
same  side,  formed  its  arch,  and  de- 
scended on  the  right,  its  sigmoid 
flexure  lying  in  the  iliac  fossa  of 
that  side. 

"  The  abdominal  aorta  descend- 
ed to  the  right  of  the  vena  ca^a, 
and  gave  off  its  inferior  mesente- 
ric branch  to  the  right ;  its  other 
branches  also  corresponded  with  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  viscera  to 
which  they  were  distributed. 

"  The  kidney  on  the  left  side 
was  very  feoit  and  spongy.  On  be- 
ing laid  open,  its  pelvis  was  blanch- 
ed and  opaque  ;  the  cortical  sub-, 
stance  was  thinner  than  usual  ; 
and  the  entire  viscus  appeared  to 
be  going  fast  into  that  state  of  dis- 
ease wherein  it  constitutes  a  mere 
bag. 

"  The  uterus  presented  a  mass 
of  ulceration  which  had  opened  a 


communication  with  the    h!adt 
the  routs  of  the   lati 
thickened   and    ulceratt  d  i    it 

communicated  with  the  diteaaM! 
uterus*  No  morbid  change  was 
ob— rred  in  the  structure  of  the 
right  kidney,  or  tmyoi  the  oil 
viscera.  It  is  to  be  tOffgUod  that 
the  left  ureter  was  not  minutely 
mined. 

¥    Hl.\  |;V    Kl    LTON." 

The  appearances  found  after 
death  in  the  kidneys,  uterus,  and 
bladder,  sufficiently  account  for 
the  symptoms  under  which  she  suf- 
fered ;  hut  no  suspicion  was  enter- 
tained that  there  was  any  thing  pe- 
culiar in  her  conformation  ;  and  the 
placement  extraordinaire*  of  her 
viscera  did  not  lead  to  any  unusual 
symptom,  not  even  to  a  preference 
for  using  the  left  hand.  Her  father 
has  been  subsequently  examined 
by  Dr.  C Hampton  and  Mr.  Ful- 
ton, who  were  curious  to  see  if 
any  peculiarity  of  structure  could 
be  observed  in  him  ;  none,  how- 
ever, was  detected,  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart  being  sensible  on  the 
left  side  of  the  thorax. 


Cases  of  disease  of  the  Bladder, 
treated  with  bucku  leaves.  By 
Ephraim  M'Dowell,  m.d. 

A  chronic  form  of  inflammation 
very  frequently  affects  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder,  and, 
when  neglected,  extends  to  the 
ureters  and  kidneys,  producing  a 
train  of  severe  local  as  well  as  con- 
st it utional  symptoms.  Its  original 
cause  frequently  cannot  be  disco- 
vered ;  in  some  cases,  however,  we 
will  find  it  succeeding  to  misman- 
aged gonorrhoea,  neglected  reten- 
tion of  urine,  diseases  of  the  pros- 

*  Nous   avons   change'  tout  cela.— 

MOLIERE. 
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fate   gland,  strictured    urethra,   or 

calculous  affections^ 

In  many  eases,  as  lor  example, 
whoa  it  dependi  oq  diseases  of  tin- 
prostate  gland,  we  can  do  little 
more  than  palliate  urgent  symptoms; 
in    other    instances   niiich    may   be 

effected. 

The  morbid  alterations  of  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  bladder,  pro- 
duced by  this  disease,  are  different 
decrees  of  vascularity,  from  merely 
a  few  patches  of  a  dark  or  a  bright 
red  colour  to  an  entire  vascularity, 
in  some  cases  so  marked  as  to  ap- 
pear as  if  the  bladder  had  been 
daubed  over  with  blood  ;  the  veins 
in  genera)  are  turgid  ;  the  membrane 
becomes  much  thickened ;  frequent- 
ly numerous  ulcers  form,  covered 
with  a  tenacious  brownish  -coloured 
lymph  ;  sometimes  thes£  are  very 
numerous  and  deep,  so  as  to  give  a 
honey-comb  appearance  to  the 
membrane.  The  inflammation  may 
run  so  high  as  to  end  in  complete 
sphacelus  of  the  interior  of  the 
bladder — I  saw  this  in  two  instances. 
The  mucous  membrane  generally 
forms  numerous  rugae,  which  may 
be  matted  together  by  coagulable 
lymph. 

The  discharges  coming  from  a 
membrane  so  altered  by  disease 
are,  blood,  in  general  venous,  and 
often  in  very  large  quantity ;  a 
slimy,  tenacious  mucus;  a  powdery, 
white  sediment ;  or  a  fetid  sanious 
matter. 

The  cellular  substance  under  the 
mucous  membrane  becomes  filled 
with  lymph,  and  in  consequence  is 
liable  to  be  much  increased  in 
depth.  The  muscular  fibres  are 
usually  much  thicker  and  stronger, 
and  the  intervals  between  them 
maybe  filled  with  lymph:  occasion- 
ally small  abscesses  form  in  the 
muscular  parietes.  In  one  instance 
I  saw  an  abscess  formed  between 


the  muscular  layer  and  peritoneal 
coat,  which  attained  very  consi- 
derable life,   and  apparently   was 

caused  by  Irritation  from  a  long 
continued    disease    of    the    mucous 

membrane. 

Tin'  Constitutional  symptoms  at- 
tendant  on   the    disease    are    great 

derangmenl  of  the  digestive  organs, 

as  indicated  by  loss  of  appetite; 
thirst,  often  very  urgent;  tongue 
white,  or  loaded  with  a  yellowish 
brown  mucus;  nausea,  sometimes 
vomiting ;  a  costive  state  of  the 
bowels;  ffeces  usually  dark-colour- 
ed ;  a  harsh  dry  skin,  and  emaci- 
ation. 

A  variety  of  remedies  have  been 
devised  for  this  disease  ;  most  of 
them  I  have  repeatedly  tried,  with 
little  or  no  effect  beyond  that  of 
being  in  some  degree  palliative. 
The  buchu  leaves  having  been  late- 
ly strongly  recommended,  I  was 
induced  to  make  a  trial  of  them. 

Case  i. — The  first  case  in  which 
I  used  it  was  apparently  a  hopeless 
one,  recommended  to  me  by  a  me- 
dical friend,  in  December,  1821. 

,  set.  — ,    upwards  of 

six  years  ill,  emaciated  and  greatly 
debiliated,  lower  extremities  para- 
lytic. When  he  passes  his  urine  it 
is  generally  either  with  great  diffi- 
culty, from  its  being  loaded  with  a 
large  quantity  of  slimy,  tenacious, 
and  stringy  matter,  or  else  involun- 
tarily. His  bowels  were  habitually 
costive  ;  appetite  totally  gone.  He 
had  been  under  the  care  of  so  many 
medical  practitioners,  without  the 
least  benefit,  that  I  feared  that  lit- 
tle could  be  done  for  him.  I  passed 
a  bougie  in  the  first  instance,  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  urethra, 
which  I  found  rather  irritable.  I 
also  used  several  of  the  common 
remedies  for  irritable  bladder,  with 
no  effect,  at  the  same  time  closely 
attending  to  the  state  of  the  diges 
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tivi  !    gave 

buchu  in  (he  following  form: 

H. 

Tincidfu    buc) 

• cubeikx  f. 

J,I.  Samat  QOCh,  (Linp.   duo  i<  r 

in  die. 

In  six  days  after  1  found  lii 
petite  and  Strength  improved  ;   able 

to  walk  firmly ;  the  mucus  niucli  di- 
mijiislu'd  in  Quantity ;  capable  of 
retaining  Ids  urine  some  hours,  and 
no  longer  pasting  it  involuntarily. 

His  own  words  to  a  medical  friend 
were  nearly  the  following:  "  Fn- 
ttead  <>i  being  disturbed  every  five 
minutes  during  the  night,  by  pain- 
ful erections,  or  by  the  desire  of 
making  water,  I  can  sleep  some 
hours  at  a  time ;  I  never  wet  my 
bed  now  ;  1  can  walk  stoutly 
through  the  room,  and  even  up 
stairs,  without  help;  my  appetite 
is  excellent;  the  heart-burn  gone; 
the  sediment  in  the  urine  greatly 
diminished.  I  feel  a  strength  in 
my  back  and  loins  unknown  to 
me  for  years."  He  continued  to 
improve  for  a  considerable  time, 
but  became  unable  to  obtain  any 
more  of  the  buchu,  and  in  some 
degree  relapsed  :  however  his  con- 
dition is  infinitely  improved. 

Case  ii. — Philip  Dyer,  aged  67 
years,  sallow  complexion,  ema- 
ciated, ill  for  three  years.  Coin- 
plains  of  severe  pain  in  the  pubic 
region,  particularly  before  he  passes 
water.  Great  irritability  of  blad- 
der, passing  water  in  small  quan- 
tities every  quarter  or  half  hour 
during  the  night:  during  the  day 
can  occasionally  retain  it  for  two 
hours.  Less  irritability  when  using 
much  walking  exercise  ;  when  sit- 
ting, is  affected  with  a  stinging  or 
scalding  sensation  in  the  prostatic 
region.  Urine  generally  white  or 
muddy.    Frequently  passes  a  large 


quant  j'  v  ol    a    - 1  j  i i i  \ ,    [  D 
colour*  ded  w  ith  gi  • 

nd   so. mi  putrifying  : 
much    relieved  i    pulstaa 

i  the  bladder.  Is  greatly  d»- 
biliated,  and  has  lost  much  weight. 
Tongue  loaded  with  yellowish  a 
cue.  Thirst.  No  appetite.  Bowels 
i  nstipated,  stools  black. 
No  enlargement  of  the  prostate 
could  be  telt. 

Previous  History. — Never  bad 
gonorrhoea.    Has  been  a  feempetf 
!iv<-r.      The    di-<  aee    commenced 

three  year-,  a;:ovlirst  with  slow  • 
and  difficulty  in  passing  water, 
which  was  followed  by  frequent 
micturition.  He  attended  the  Tal- 
bot Dispensary  for  five  months,  and 
left  town  apparently  cured.  He 
relapsed,  however,  in  a  month,  and 
returned  to  the  Dispensary,  j\la-. 
L8th,  1822.  He  was  ordered  a 
pint  of  the  aq.  calcis  daily,  twenry 
drops  of  the  muriated  tincture  of 
iron  three  times  daily,  an  opium 
suppository  (three  grains)  every 
night,  and  purgative  pills  to  be 
taken  occasionally. 

May  24th.  Up  five  times  last 
night  to  pass  water;  slime  in  Jo- 
quantity  ;  can  expel  his  urine  with 
more  force. 

29th.  Worse :  up  fifteen  times 
last  night.  The  slime  has  not  been 
discharged  for  some  days;  since 
its  stoppage  great  irritability  of 
bladder  has  existed. 
1JL.  Infusi  buchu  ovii. 
Tinct.  ejus  clem. 

cubcbcp  aa.  51.  M.  Sumat 

5i.  ter  iti  die. 
Persistct  in  usu    tinct.  ferri 
murintis. 

31st.  Reports  that  he  lias  been 
better  for  the  last  two  nights  than 
for  two  years  previous.  Passed  a 
large  quantity  of  slime  yesterday, 
which  came  away  readily  :  up  but 
four  times  last  night. 


OCTOBEI  •>,  I8S4. 
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Jvne  7th,  <  'oatinuei  better. 

19th.  C renter  irritability  of  blad- 
der: ■  painful  swelling  in  pubic 
regies:  no  mucus  discharged  for 
some  days.  This  relapse  arose  from 
not  having  been  able  t<>  procure  the 
bnchu  during  the  last  week.  Ili- 
mixture  was  repeated  as  before; 
also  the  muriatcd  tincture  of  iron. 

21st.  Much  better.  The  slime 
was  discharged  alter  taking  the 
medicine  twice :  up  but  twice  hist 
night. 

Gmitinuantur  medicaments, 

July  5th.  Continues  mending. 

August  -Uh.  Called  on  me  to  sav 
he  continues  well,  and  has  been 
able  to  follow  his  ordinary  occupa- 
tion as  a  labourer  for  the  last  month. 

Cask  ill. — Hi;ndi:kso\  Wa- 
tt its,  a  debilitated,  emaciated 
man,  aetat.  31,  visited  August  4th, 
18-2-2,  with  my  friend,  Dr.  Cr  ai- 
ming ;  found  him  labouring  under 
much  fever ;  urine  dribbling  almost 
constantly  from  him,  or  else  pass- 
ing it  in  the  quantity  of  half  an 
ounce  every  five  minutes  ;  the  urine 
loaded  with  slime.  Lower  ex- 
tremities totally  paralysed ;  the 
upper  nearly  so.  His  lower  limbs 
rigid,  and  frequently  jerked  up 
under  him  by  painful  spasms  ; 
severe  pain  in  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
Much  irritability  of  the  rectum. 
The  glans  penis  in  a  state  of  slough, 
from  keeping  it  constantly  immer- 
sed in  the  urinal.  The  last  dorsal 
vertebrae  more  prominent  than 
usual ;  no  pain  caused  by  its  forci- 
ble pressure. 

Previous  Historij. — Five  years 
since  was  first  affected  with  weak- 
ness in  his  knees,  which,  to  use  his 
own  words,  "  gradually  extended 
from  them  over  all  his  body."  In 
a  month  after  the  first  symptoms  of 
disease,  the  muscles  of  the  spine 
became  very  weak,  obliging  him  to 
be  almost  constantly  lying  down. 


In  four  months  !i"  became  totally 
paralytic. 

\t   tlir  commencement  I  j  *  -  was 

bled  from  the  arm;  blistered  on  the 

hack  arirl  thorax  ;  an  issue  v  as  esta- 
blished in  the  cervical  region,  and 
kept    open  a  long  time  without  any 

relief;  tepid  salt- water  baths  were 
also  used  without  benefit.  A  month 
.since  the  moxa  was  applied  to  the 
lumbar 'region;  at  first  be  thought 

there  was  an  amendment  in  his 
limbs.  Durihg  the  last  week  he 
was  attacked  with  violent  iilmi-. 
succeeded  by  hot  and  sweating 
Stages  for  four  days  successively  : 
this  intermittent  appears  to  have 
ended  in  continued  fever. 
\y.    Calomelanos  gr.  viii. 

Jalapce  gr.  xv. 

Capsici  gr.  iii. 

Elect.   Senna  q.  s.  ut  f.  bolus 
statim  sumendus. 

Hanst.  ol.   ricini  post   horas 
quatuor. 

Jbaln.  tepidum  vespere. 
5th.  Two    stools ;    less    fever  ; 
tongue  cleaner;  feels  better  ;  urine 
paler. 

Rep.  med.  ut  fieri  prescript. 

Enema  Terebinth,  vespere. 
8th.   Fever  gone;    irritability  of 
bladder  undiminished.    Put  on  the 
use  of  buchu,  as  ordered  in  the  last 
case. 

10th.  Can  retain  his  urine  for 
half  an  hour  at  a  time  ;  little  or  no 
pain  in  the  bladder;  strength  and 
appetite  improved  ;  the  sloughs  de- 
tached from  penis,  sore  healthy ;  a 
slight  slough  over  the  trochanter 
major,  from  pressure  and  debility. 
Ordered  nourishing  diet,  and  to 
continue  the  buchu. 

August  20th.  (Report  by  Dr. 
Cum ming.)  "In  every  respect 
better  ;  can  now  retain  his  urine  for 
two  or  three  hours  at  a  time ;  no 
uneasiness  in  the  bladder.  For 
some  days  past  sitting  up;    looks 
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•  itl\  improved.     Tongue,  pu 
tiul  bowels,  natural.    Paralytic  if- 
faction  of  lower  extremities  a^.  be- 

for. 

August  30th.    \t  his  f  nil.  ai  a 
.rrli  -iiiak.  i  ,  eaa  retain  urine  for 

four   or   five    hoars;    health    i_,rood  ; 
limbs  much  stronger. 

Jan.  8th.  Continues  as  last  re- 
ported. 

The  irritability  of  bladder  suc- 

•  ding  to  enlarged  prostate  inland 
does  not  appear  to  be  relieved  by 
the  buehti.  hi  two  case*,  in  which 
1  gave  it  a  fair  trial,  the  irritability 
was  much  increased.  One  of  those 
appeared  to  be  simple  enlargement 
of  the  gland,  which  occurred  in  a 
young  man  ;  the  other  was  a  ean- 
cerous  affection  of  it,  and  came  on 
it  an  advanced  period  of  life.  The 

particulars  of  this  case,  with  the 
appearances  on  dissection,  will  be 
given  at  some  future  opportunity. 
In  dyspepsia  it  appears  to  be  a  valu- 
able auxiliary  to  other  medicines. 

In  the  case  of  a  young  man  of 
sedentary  habits,  and  sallow  coun- 
tenance ,  who  was  affected  by  acidity 
<>f  the  prima?  via?,  irregular  bowels, 
and  frequent  head-aches.  Two 
ounces  of  the  infusion,  taken  three 
times  daily,  caused  a  great  amend- 
ment, producing  a  keen  appetite, 
improying  the  colour  of  the  skin, 
and  removing  the  head-ache.  The 
urinary  secretion  was  increased  by 
its  use,  but  no  action  was  observed 
on  the  bowels. 

My  friend.  Dr.  Hulton,  found 
it  very  serviceable  in  a  case  of 
dyspepsia  succeeding  to  an  injury 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow ;  it 
relieved  nausea  and  flatulence,  and 
improved  the  appetite  considerably  ; 
hut  in  this  case  it  increased  the  ir- 
ritability of  the  bladder  very  much; 
and  upon  a  subsequent  trial,  to  re- 
lieve similar  dyspeptic  symptoms, 
it  failed  altogether. 


I    had   an  opportunity   i 

with  a  |  yarei,  of  the 

uric  acid  kind,  in  a  sedeir 
dyspeptic     individual,    the    att 
coming   on  whenever  the   dig*--' 
organs    were    deranged,    und    fre- 
quently lasting  with  much  severity 
for  three  days,  attended  with  violent 
pain,  shooting  in  the  COOTS*  of  the 
ureter  to   the  groin-.,  testicles,   and 
anterior   part  of  the  thigh;     much 
fever ,  restlc  md  irritability; 

any  excess  in  drinking  wine  invari- 
ably produces  an  attack.  He  his 
been,  for  the  last  three  years,  in 
the  habit  of  taking  the  aqua  kali 
caustica,  whenever  attacked,  and 
usually  continues  it  for  a  consider- 
able time,  in  quantities  of  one 
ounce  daily.  In  a  late  paroxysm 
he  took  it  along  with  the  infusion 
of  buchu  ;  a  white  precipitate  in 
the  urine,  in  large  quantity,  re- 
sulted :  he  then  omitted  the  alkali, 
and  took  the  buchu  alone.  He  re- 
covered rapidly  ;  both  the  red  and 
white  precipitate  ceased  to  recur. 

Its  beneficial  effects  on  the 
urinary  organs  in  this  case  ap- 
peared to  arise  from  the  great  im- 
provement it  first  produced  in  the 
functions  of  the  stomach,  In  chronic 
rheumatism  it  acts  with  uncer- 
tainty, in  some  instances  producing 
no  benefit,  in  others,  appearing  to 
be  superior  to  the  means  in  common 
use. 

FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT. 


ANALYSIS  OF  FOREIGN  MEDICAL 

JOURNALS. 
ARCHIVES    GEXEUALES. AUG. 

Chemical  researches  on  the  means 
for  detecting  the  presence  of 
Hydrocyanic  acid  in  animals 
poisoned  by  this  substance. 

It  having  been  denied  that  the 
presence  of  the  vegetable  poisons 
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could  be  detechd,  c\< iited  tin-  at- 
tention  of  chemi.sis   to    the    point  ; 

and  lately  one  of  them,  AI.  Los- 
smgnt,  has  made  known  tlie 
proper  means  of  detecting  Morpkim 
ana  Hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  hu- 
man body. 

Every  action    of   the   different 

tests  tor  the  vegetable  poisons 
should  bo  well  studied  ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  We  should  arrive  at 
the  mode  of  detecting  equally  well 
all  the  others  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Such  knowledge  woidd 
be  a  valuable  aid,  thus  rendered  by 
chemistry  to  forensic  medicine,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  hereafter  for  che- 
mistry to  interpose,  to  show  the 
substance  of  the  poison,  and  to 
afford  to  the  authorities  perfect 
satisfaction.  Indeed  physiological 
phenomena  are  very  useful  indi- 
cations to  point  out,  on  the  way, 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  poi- 
son ;  but  they  are  not  sufficient  to 
afford  decided  proof.  Before  de- 
voting himself  to  the  research  on 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  stomach 
of  animals,  M.  Lossaigxe  consi- 
dered it  proper  to  study  the  actions 
of  the  reagents  on  this  acid.  He  is 
perfectly  satisfied  that,  by  saturating 
an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  with  a  small  quantity  of  pot- 
ash, and  then  touching  it  with 
■a  little  sulphate  of  iron,  he  could 

detect  the  toooo  Part  0I*  tne 
weight  of  water.  If,  instead  of 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  he  employed 
the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  then 
added  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mu- 
riatic acid  to  dissolve  the  excess 
of  oxyd  of  copper  which  had  been 
precipitated  by  the  alcali ;  the  so- 
lution assumed  a  milky  appearance, 
at  the  time  when  it  only  contains 

l-jcjt  Part  of  its  weight  of  acid. 

If  you  dilute  this  solution  in  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  the  pre- 
cipitation  disappears  in  a  few  hours, 


and     the    fluid    becomes    rlfnf,    ■ 

pecially  it  the  liquid  in  which  the 
precipitation    first    took    plate    has 

the  muriatic  acid  a  little  w 

\  fact  well  worthy  of  remark  is, 

that  in  making  the  twofold  ex.eri- 
iiMiit  hv  these  tests,  that  made  by 
the  sulphate  of  poppas  will  have 
its  effect  disappear,  and  the  fluid 
will  become  clear  frequently  before 
that,  which  has  been  treated  by  the 
sulphate  of  iron  has  acquired  the 
blue  colour  proper  to  it.  It  .-ome- 
tiraes  happens,  that  this  colour  does 
not  show  itself  for  twelve,  and  some- 
times for  eighteen  hours  afterwards. 
It  is  by  the  help  of  these  tests, 
thatM.  Lossaigxe  has  discovered, 
forty  eight  hours  after  the  death 
of  a  cat,  the  hydrocyanic  acid  in 
the  intestinal  tube.  The  method 
of  procedure  is;  to  distil  in  a  tubu- 
lated retort  the  fluid  that  has  been 
obtained  from  the  intestines  by  cut- 
ting them  into  small  pieces.  As 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  very  vola- 
tile, it  passes  over  in  distillation. 
When  you  have  obtained  about  7\ 
of  the  fluid,  you  need  not  carry  the 
operation  further,  but  saturate  the 
product  by  potash,  and  examine  it 
by  the  two  modes  before  described. 
The  following  observations  have 
been  deduced  from  the  experiments 
of  this  chemist : 

1.  That  by  these  two  tests,  he 
could  detect,  in  a  distilled  fluid, 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  proportions 
0lTMoo  t0  coooo  of  the  weight 
of  water. 

2.  That  it  is  possible  to  detect 
it,  in  poisoned  animals,  more  than 
forty-eight  hours  after  death. 

3.  That  it  is  always  in  the  vis- 
cera, when  it  has  been  first  received, 
that  its  vestiges  can  be  discovered. 

4.  That  not  the  least  portion  of 
it  can  be  detected  in  the  brain, 
spinal  marrow,  or  the  heart.  AL- 
t hough   they   give    out    an    odour 
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which  i  its  existence  to   be 

suspected. 

An.itlit'i'  chemist  wh  him- 

self much  in  medical  chemisti 
on  the  point  of  finishing  some  in- 
teresting experiments  <>n  another 
vegetable  poison.  It  is  considered 
that  he  v  ill  be  able  to  detect 
equally  well  its  presence  i'i  per- 
sona poisoned  by  it.  We  shall  give 
an  account  of  this  substance,  and 
the  mode  of  detecting  it,  in  a  fu- 
ture number  of  Tin:  Lancet. 


Results  of  the  Recto-vcsical  oper- 
ation  for    the    Stone,    by    M. 

J AN SON. 

M.  Jansov,  principal  surgeon 
of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  at  Lyons,  has 
performed  the  operation  for  stone, 
by  the  reeto-vesieal  method,  as  de- 
tailed in  a  former  number  of  our 
Journal,  sever)  times.  Four  of  the 
patients  were  cured  without  a  fis- 
tula occurring.  One  died  ultimately 
from  a  violent  attack  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bladder  ;  the  calculus 
was  adherent,  and  could  not  be  de- 
tached but  by  raising  the  shreds  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  Tiuo  chil- 
dren, very  young,  died  of  a  severe 
inflammation  of  the  bowels.  M. 
J  an  son  considers  that  this  opera- 
tion ought  not  to  be  performed  in 
children ;  for  in  them  the  rectum 
is  endowed  with  very  great  sensi- 
bility, which  adds  very  much  to  the 
severity  of  inflammatory  actions. 

A  disaster  occurring  so  frequently 
in  the  intestine,  at  that  age,  that  it 
ought  to  restrain  us  from  perform- 
ing the  operation  ;  lastly,  in  these 
persons  haemorrhage  is  not  less  to  be 
feared,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
finger  into  the  bladder  is  as  easily 
done  by  any  other  mode. 

One  patient  was  cured  by  this 
method,  not  only  of  the  stone,  but 
also  of  four  urinary  fistulse. 


Poll  miko, 

! ) .  tor  Jon  \  has  lately  discot  er- 
ed  in  flour,  a  lubstance  which  may 
be  ranked  beta  een  gluten  and  albu- 
men, to  which  he  has  given  the 
name  of  pollenine.  This  substance 
is  yellow,  insipid,  inodorous,  and 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
or  the  volatile  oils.  It  burns  with 
a  flame.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it 
soon  imbibes  the  odour  and  the 
taste  of  cheese,  and  gives  out  a  dis- 
engagement of  ammonia. 


A  singular  case  of  disorganization 

of  a  part  of  the  fifth  pair  of 

nerves. 

M.  Sr.it  res  has  lately  observed  a 
very  curious  case  at  the  hospital  of 
La  Pitie.  An  epileptic  patient  had, 
six  months  since,  an  inflammation 
of  the  right  eye,  with  closure  of  the 
pupil,  and  a  very  dense  opacity  of 
the  transparent  cornea.  The  loss 
of  sight  on  that  side  was  neces- 
sarily the  result. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month 
of  August  it  was  discovered  that 
the  conjunctive  was  so  insensible, 
that  you  might  pass  between  the 
eyelids  and  the  globe  of  the  eye 
the  fibrils  of  a  feather  without 
the  patient's  perceiving  it.  The 
right  nostril  was  equally  insensible 
to  the  introduction  of  a  foreign 
body.  The  sulphate  of  quinine  put 
on  the  right  side  of  the  tongue  was 
not  tasted.  The  gums  on  the  same 
side  were  soft,  fungous,  blackish, 
and  detached  from  the  bones.  The 
teeth  were  almost  all  carious;  many 
of  them  had  fallen  out.  The  gums 
on  the  opposite  side  were  also  dis- 
eased, but  less  so  than  on  the  right. 
Lastly,  the  hearing  was  very  in- 
distinct on  the  right  side.  The 
patient  at  length  died  of  a  chronic 
affection  of  the  brain,  which  had 
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■organized  a  large  part  of  that 
sens,  without  producing  any  re- 
arkable  phenomena. 

Tlu'  inspection  of  the  body  wris 

ade  in  tin*  presence  of   M.  M. 

FIIKI'S,  M  AC.  l'.N  DI  r.,  Lis  111  A  M', 

eoko  l.r,  and  many  other  dis- 
nguished  men. 

They  at  first  read  the  details  of 
te  case  which  we  have  summarily 
ven. 

The  fifth  pair  of  nerves  on  the 
ght  side  presented  a  very  remark - 
jle  alteration.  At  its  origin  it 
as  soft,  yellowish,  and  almost  ge- 
tinous.  This  appearance  extend- 
l  a  line  or  two  in  depth  towards 
ie  tuber  annulare.  The  nerve 
ight  now  he  traced  toward  it 
ithout  offering  any  change  either 
:  colour  or  consistency.  The  nerve 
as  torn  in  attempting  to  turn  out 
e  brain.  The  back  part  of  the 
;*rve,  as  it  passes  on  the  petrous 
)rtion,  had  the  same  appearance  : 

was  soft  and  yellowish,  except - 
ig,  however,  the  filaments,  which 
ere  perfectly  healthy.  On  the 
jtrous  portion,  before  the  plexus, 
ie  nervous  filaments  were  sepa- 
ited  by  an  infiltration  of  serum  ; 
it  they  had  preserved  their  firm- 
ess.  The  ganglion  was  yellow, 
rid  had  a  projection  not  observed 
n  the  opposite  side.  By  measur- 
ig,  on  the  petrous  portion,  the  size 
f  the  nerves  of  each  side,  it  was 
►und  that  the  one  on  the  left  side, 
hich  was  healthy,  was  four  lines 
ad  a  half,  and  the  other  only 
iree  lines.  The  anterior  chamber 
f  the  eye  had  disappeared,  by  the 
dhesion  of  the  cornea  to  the  iris. 

The  coincidence  of  a  lesion  of 
ne  of  the  nerves  of  the  ff  tit  pair, 
1th  the  alteration  of  the  structure 
f  the  eye  and  the  gums,  with  the 
iss  of  the  senses  of  hearing  and 
iste,  is  particularly  interesting,  as 
confirms  the  result  obtained  by 


M.  M  \<.i ■Mur,  when  he  divided 
the  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair. 

One   circumstance    that    ought 

not  to  he  forgotten  is  this,  that  in 
this  patient  the  muscular  filaments 
of  the  affected  nerve  were  healthy, 
and  that  mastication  was  not  im- 
peded. It  is  the  intention  of  M. 
Si.nnrs  to  publish  this  case  more 
in  detail. 


(From  Omodei's  Annali  Uni- 
versal! di  Medicina,  July , 
1824.) 

Case  of  Anasarca  during  preg- 
nancy, successfully  treated  by 
the  use  of  the  Syringe.  By  G. 
De  Felici,  Doctor  in  Philoso- 
phy and  Medicine.  Milan,  1824. 

We  refer  to  the  original  work 
the  reader  who  is  desirous  of 
learning  the  mode  in  which  Dr. 
Felici  recommends  the  study  of 
Hippocrates,  and  advances  his 
own  particular  views  of  the  subject 
of  inflammation,  counter-irrita- 
tion, the  action  of  Peruvian  bark. 
&c.  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  the  case  which  forms  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  his  book,  a  case 
which,  for  its  navelty,  deserves  to 
be  detailed  with  some  degree  of 
minuteness. 

Signora  Maria  Origgi,  35  years 
of  age,  healthy,  but  of  an  irritable 
constitution,  the  mother  of  two 
children,  had  reason  to  believe  that 
she  had  conceived  in  the  month  of 
December,  1817.  Shortly  after, 
she  observed  a  slight  swelling  in 
the  feet,  which  rapidly  diffused  it- 
self over  the  thighs,  pudenda,  loins, 
and  abdomen,  and  was  attended 
with  excessive  thirst.  On  the  2d 
of  February,  she  was  seized  with 
a  fever,  accompanied  with  a  prick- 
ing pain  in  the  left  hypogastric  re- 
gion, and  numbness  of  the  thigh  on 
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the  mbii  ride',    which    symptom* 
irere  relieved  by  antiphlogistic 

medics, digitalis,  repeated  bleeding, 
and  emollient  fomentations.  In 
the  mean  time,  her  thh>t  v.  a* 
insupportable,  the  anasarca  con- 
tinued to  inciea*e,  the  su eliiu^ 
of  the  abdomen  became  enormous, 
the  inclination  to  void  urine  was 
violent,  resembling  that  which  oc- 
curs in  the  pains  of  labour,  and  the 
urine  came  away  in  drops  ;  the 
numbness  of  the.  left  thigh  was  so 
great  that  she  could  not  move  it, 
and  it  had  extended  down  to  the 
fag.  To  these  symptoms  were 
added  continued  thirst,  great  dif- 
ficulty of  respiration,  emaciation  of 
the  upper  extremities,  dry  cough, 
difficulty  of  breathing  at  night  in 
the  horizontal  position,  a  sense  of 
undulation  (on  deggiamento)  in 
the  chest  on  the  slightest  motion, 
anasarcous  swelling  on  the  back  of 
the  hand  and  right  arm,  alternat- 
ing with  the  left  hand  and  arm, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  anasarcous 
suffusion  in  the  face,  quick,  small, 
and  unequal  pulse,  hiccup,  delirium, 
&c.  In  this  deplorable  state  Dr. 
J)e  Felici  saw  the  patient  for  the 
.first  time  on  the  6th  of  March. 
The  urgency  of  the  symptoms  called 
upon  him  to  take  immediate  mea- 
sures to  avert  the  impending  death 
of  the  patient ;  he  hesitated  for  a 
moment  whether  he  should  perform 
the  operation  of  paracentesis  of  the 
abdomen,  or  introduce  a  syringe, 
suspecting,  as  he  did,  that  the 
symptoms  arose  from  ischuria.  He 
determined  upon  the  latter  course  ; 
and  upon  syringing  the  patient,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  present,  from 
13  to  14  pounds  of  urine  came 
away  at  once  from  the  bladder. 
The  operation  Avas  twice  repeated 
on  the  same  day,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  urine  was  brought 
away  each  time ;  the  patient  was 


red   diluent  drinks, 
ot'  digitalis  and  nine   I 
cure  the  absorption  of  e  ted 

Huid.     On  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
there  was  a  sensible  diminution  oi' 
BOOie  of  the  ftymptoms  ;    the  hiccup 
was    gone,    the    patient    v.  a.-    n. 
tranquil ;  the  pulse  vva  ger, 

but  still  feverish.  In  the  coarse  of 
the  clay,  the  Ut>e  of  the  s\ringc  was 
repeated  three  times  with  thesa 
effect,  In  the  evening,  uiih  ex- 
ception of  the  fever,  which  v. 
however,diminished,  and  continued 
thirst,  she  was  greatly  amended. 
The  pain  in  the  hypochondriac  re- 
gion was  almost  gone  ;  she.  could 
move  her  thigh,  and  the  anasaivous 
swelling  of  the  lower  extremities 
was  diminished  by  one  half.  The 
powders  had  produced  nausea,  and 
were  omitted.  On  the  following 
morning,  the  patient  had  some 
purging  medicine,  which  produced 
several  copious  evacuations  ;  the 
fever  and  thirst  were  diminished. 
The  syringe  was  again  used,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  urine  brought 
away  as  on  the  6th.  Towards 
mid-day,  a  delivery  took  place, 
which  was  not  followed  by  any  loss 
of  blood ;  the  placenta  was  expelled 
the  next  day,  and  no  lochia  were 
discharged  from  that  time.  The 
use  of  the  syringe  was  continued 
on  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th, 
together  with  emollient  clysters 
and  diluents.  On  the  13th  of 
February,  the  swelling  of  the  ab- 
domen had  nearly  disappeared  ; 
the  sAvelling  of  the  left  thigh  was 
diminishing,  and  that  of  the  right 
thigh,  leg,  and  foot,  had  disap- 
peared ;  the  upper  extremities  were 
still  anasarcous.  In  these  eight 
days,  257  pounds  of  urine  were 
brought  away,  14,  15,  16,  17,  a 
sensible  diminution  of  the  symp- 
toms;  on  the  18th,  after  a  copious 
evacuation   from   the    bowels,  the 
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patient  expelled,  for  the  first  time 
of  her  own  accord,  a  consider- 
able    quantity      of     urine.         The 

use  of  the  syringe  was  continued 

e\ery  four  hours  to  prevent  any 
fresh  collection  of  tluid  from  di- 
lating the    Madder.      On  the  10th, 

the  patient  was  free  from  fever,  and 
raining  strength.  On  the  ."list,  she 
discharged  her  urine  freely,  and 
on  the  7th  April,  she  was  com- 
pletely cured,  solely,  observes  Dr. 
\)\  Felici,  by  the  use  of  the  sy- 
ringe in  a  disease  which  threatened 
her  life.  The  author  thinks,  that 
the  dropsy  of  the  general  system 
was  produced  by  the  retention  of 
urine,  which  not  being  able  to  pass 
through  the  urethra,  was  kept  in 
the  bladder,  thrown  back  into  the 
ureters,  thence  into  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidneys,  and  thus  inverted,  as  it 
were,  the  regular  course  of  the  lym- 
phatic system.  The  enormous  di- 
latation of  the  bladder  pressing  on 
the  large  lymphatic  vessels  was 
probably  the  cause  of  the  rapid  ex- 
trication of  the  urine. 

In  my  opinion,  observes  O mo- 
de! ,  this  curious  case  does  honour 
to  the  medical  art, and  to  the  phy- 
sician who  has  communicated  it  to 
the  public. 


[From  The  Gazette   de   Sante, 
September  15.] 

Prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid, 
after  having  been  lauded  most  ex- 
travagantly, seems  to  be  already 
falling  into  disuse.  This  is  the 
common  fate  of  the  new  medicines. 
Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  this  therapeutic  agent  has  a 
marked  specific  action  on  the  func- 
tions of  respiration  ;  accordingly, 
it  is  in  diseases  of  the  chest  that 
it  has  heen  employed  with  most 
success.  We  find,  in  the  Nouvclle 
BibliotlLcqvc,   five    cases     by    M. 


I)Mi(  ii  i  \  it.,  which  de  ate 

ttl  efficacy  in  chronic  pulmonary 
catarrh.  The  following  tire  the  ob- 
servations of  this  author. 

The    hydrocyanic    which    I    em- 
ploy, is  that  which  is   prepared  by 

the    process   of    M.  GAY-LusSAC, 

mikI  diluted  with  six  times  its  vo- 
lume of  alcohol.  1  incorporate  it  in 
a  mtimny  potion,  in  the  proportion 
of  from  four  to  seven  drops  to  five 
of  the  menstruum,  of  which  mixture 
three  or  four  table-spoonfuls  at 
most,  to  be  taken  in  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

Ma  da  mi*  M.  in  the  first  case, 
was  attacked,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens after  an  accouchement,  with 
severe  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bronchia?;  she 
had  employed,  without  success,  the 
usual  remedies  indicated  in  this 
case ;  she  coughed  incessantly,  so 
as  to  alarm  the  persons  who  saw 
her.  The  antiphlogistic  treatment 
produced  a  sensible  diminution  of 
the  symptoms  ;  but  at  the  end  of 
six  days,  the  cough  returned  with 
nearly  its  original  violence.  I  had 
then  recourse  to  the  hydrocyanic 
acid ;  the  relief  she  experienced 
was  remarkable  from  its  very  first 
exhibition,  and  in  ten  days  her 
malady  entirely  disappeared. 

Ciiaudon,  the  subject  of  the 
second  case,  is  a  young  man,  whom 
I  at  first  believed  to  be  affected  with 
incipient  pulmonary  consumption, 
but  whom  I  find  free  from  that 
malady  since  the  result  of  the 
treatment  to  which  I  subjected 
him.  This  patient  was  less  af- 
fected than  Madame  M.  but  had 
not  been  able  to  get  rid  of 
his  cough  for  upwards  of  three 
months;  the  ordinary  remedies 
which  were  for  some  time  em- 
ployed were  unavailing,  and  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  had  the  same  suc- 
cess as  in  the  preceding  case.     I 
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re  treated   ;i   Kreat  nun 

patient.-  ime  situation 

..-,  l'ii a i  iiun ,  bave  be<  q  cu 
by  tht*  iame  means,  but  with 
i.  u  promptitude ;  most  of  them 
alter  hftving  taken  tour  Of  five  po- 
tions haw  continued  to  have  a 
slight  cough  which  returned 
every  morning,  hut  which  teased 
entirely  soon  utter  they  leit  00  the 
u-i   of  the  acid. 

Louise  BvVOUf  is  one  of 
those  patients  who  have  all  the 
exterioi;  marks  of  phthisic  pulmo- 
nalis ;  she  at  lir^t  derived  a  little 
relief  from  the  use  of  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  hut  it  was  not  until 
after  she  had  taken  .>ix  potions, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  months,  that 
the  cough  entirely  ceased.  1  think 
this  result  is  to  he  attrihuted,  not 
so  much  to  her  habitual  state  of 
suffering,  as  to  the  acute  stage  in 
which  the  malady  was  when  I  lirst 
attended  her.  I  have  very  seldom 
employed  the  hydrocyanic  acid  in 
acute  diseases,  .and  those  which  1 
have  treated  in  this  state  have 
more  or  less  resisted  the  action  of 
this  remedy. 

Frank,  a  young  man  who  is 
the  subject  of  the  fifth  case,  is  a 
patient  whom  1  treated  in  the  first 
instance  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  in 
consequence  of  the  ohstinacy  with 
which  the  symptoms  had  always 
yielded  to  the  action  of  ordinary 
remedies.  Three  potions,  and  fifteen 
days  of  sedulous  attention  to  his 
case,  were  necessary  to  effect  his 
complete  reestablish. ment. 

It  results  from  these  cases, 
First,  that  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
is  a  very  valuable  medicine  for 
combating  chronic  pulmonary  ca- 
tarrh. 

Secondly,  that  this  medicine 
employed  in  small  doses  produces 
no  greater  inconvenience  than  a 
common  electuary. 


Thirdly,  tnat   it  ought  not   to  he 

employed  in  the  scute  the 

disease  ;    and    that     its   success     is 
more    certain    when    r< 
beep    previously     had     to     the    or- 
dinary   remedies;   which,   indeed, 
i^  conformable  to  sound  theory. 


Case   of  Iut(  rmitUnt    Quotidian 
Cephalalgia*      iiy     Dr.     Bo* 

IS  I  L 1  L  K . 

Mad.vmi.  Blanc,  etat,  21,  of  a 
sanguineo-  nervous  temperament, 
and  subject  to  hysterical  attacks, 
had   a   violent  cephalalgia   on  the 

morning  of  the  twenty  -sixth  of 
June  last,  without  knowing  what 
to  attribute  it  to,  except  to  the 
intense  heat  which  had  succeeded 
several  days  of  rain.  The  pain 
of  the  head  was  particularly  felt 
at  the  occiput,  extended  toward 
the  forehead,  and  seemed,  said 
the  patient,  to  screw  her  brain,  as 
if  it  were  in  a  vice  ;  this  pain  was 
accompanied  with  a  weight  and 
throbbing,  the  face  red,  eyes  in- 
jected and  suffused  with  tears ; 
this  state,  which  had  increased 
from  nine  o'clock  till  one,  diminished 
at  that  time,  and  towards  the  close 
of  the  day  she  felt  scarcely  any 
pain  ;  on  the  27th,  at  ten  in  the 
morning,  the  same  pain  returned, 
with  greater  intensity.  The  pa- 
tient sent  for  me ;  I  observed  that 
there  was  no  acceleration  of  the 
pulse  or  increase  of  heat  in  the 
skin,  except  about  the  head  ;  for 
her  face  was  red,  and  the  arteries 
of  the  temples  beat  strongly ;  she 
felt  lassitude  and  numbness  in  the 
limbs.  The  excitability  of  the 
sight  and  hearing  was  increased, 
the  tongue  was  rather  white,  and 
she  felt,  from  time  to  time,  slight 
nausea.  I  advised  low  diet,  pe- 
diluvium  with   mustard,   and  the 
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application  of  cloth-  Steeped  in 
cold  water  to  tilt  head.  She  was 
a  little  relieved  as  on  the  preceding 
dav,  slept  towards  evening,  and 
awoke  without  feelit&g  anj  pain, 
On   the   2fah,   this  cephalalgia 

having  again  returned  with  the 
same  phenomena,  I  no  lunger 
doubted  that    it   was  intermittent  ; 

during  the  paroxysm  1  applied  12 

leeches  hehind  the  ears,  and  im- 
mediately after,  1  ordered  12  grains 
of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  to  he 
taken  in  Six  doses,  at  intervals  of 
two  hours.  This  attack  was  shorter 
than  the  preceding,  on  the  29th  no 
symptom  of  the  malady  remained, 
and  Madame  Blanc  has  since 
continued  in  good  health. 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 


GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 


A  Case  of  Popliteal  Aneurism. 

J.  H.,  aged  30,  a  man  of  regu- 
lar habits,  came  into  this  hospital 
on  Wednesday,  Sept.  29th,  under 
the  care  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
with  a  large  pulsating  tumour  in 
his  left  ham. 

He  stated  that  he.  felt  a  little 
numbness  in  his  leg  for  about  two 
years,  but  never  discovered  any 
swelling  there  until  within  the  last 
six  weeks,  since  Which  time  it  has 
been  graduallyincreasing,  and  this 
induced  him  to  come  into  the  hos- 
pital. 

He  was  examined  by  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, who  took  in  the  patients  for 
Sir  Astley,  and  immediately  said 
that  it  was  an  aneurism  of  the 
popliteal  artery.  The  nature  of 
the  disease  was  pointed  out  to  him, 


and  also  the  necessity  of  having  an 
operation    performed,   to  which   he 

consented,  and  it  was  agreed  to 

have    it    done     on    the     following 

Tuesday. 

He  was  merely  ordered  to  take, 
the  house  medicine  occasionally, 
and  to  keep  his  bed. 

On  the  following  Sunday  the 
dresser,  Mr.  BuTLEli,  when  Ik; 
looked  at  the  tumour,  imagined 
that  it  was  larger  than  on  the  for- 
mer day;  and  on  the  same  even- 
ing, the  increase  in  size  was  more 
decided,  and  appeared  to  extend 
more  towards  the  thigh.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  considered  neces- 
sary to  send  for  the  surgeon,  and 
the  spirit-wash  was  merely  laid 
over  it. 

On  the  Monday  morning,  the 
size  of  the  swelling  was  alarming, 
and  the  integuments  were  rendered 
tense  and  slightly  discoloured.  Mr. 
Key  was  immediately  sent  for, 
who  decided  on  the  necessity  of 
having  the  operation  immediately 
performed.  The  tumour  had  ma- 
terially increased  from  the  morning 
to  the  time  of  Mr.  Key's  arrival. 
The  thigh  was  about  twice  the  size 
of  the  opposite  one,  the  swell- 
ing reached  nearly  as  high  as  the 
groin,  and  the  integuments  had  a 
slight  yellow  tinge.  The  parts  be- 
low the  knee  had  a  natural  appear- 
ance, and  were  of  the  natural  size. 
The  patient  had  very  little  feeling 
in  the  parts,  and  the  limb  seemed  so 
heavy  that  he  could  not  move  it. 
The  aneurismal  sac  had  given  way, 
and  the  effused  blood  produced  the 
distension  we  have  described. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  he  was  brought 
into  the  operating  theatre,  and  Mr. 
Key  performed  the  operation  for 
Sir  Astley,  who  could  not  attend. 

The  limb  was  laid  on  its  outer 
side,  and  semiflexed;  Mr.  Ki  v 
then  made  an  incision  about  three 
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inches  in  U  i  r  the  < 

the  titer}  in  tht*  middle  third  ut 
the  thigh  ;  this  inciaiQi  divided 
the  integamenta  ud  the  dis- 
tended cellular  membrane,  and  at 

once  clearly  exposed  tin-  fascia 
lata.  This  was  divided,  and  the 
inner  edge  of  the  lartDriuf  brought 
into  view,  the  appearance  of  this 
muscle  was  rather  puzzling1,  some 
of  the  blood  which  escaped  from 
the  sac  had  insinuated  itself  be- 
tween the  fibres  of  the  muscle,  and 
had  a  blackish  appearance  ;  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  it  had  been  increased 
in  size  by  the  distension  of  the 
fibres,  and  thus  extended  further 
over  the  femoral  sheath  than  is 
usual,  so  that  it  required  to  be 
pulled  considerably  outward  to  see 
the  sheath,  and  was  afterwards 
held  toward  the  outer  side  of  the 
wound  by  a  director. 

The  sheath  was  carefully  scratch- 
ed through,  and  after  a  little  sepa- 
ration, the  needle  was  passed  under 
the  vessel,  and  was  then  secured 
by  one  ligature. 

The  edges  of  the  wound  were 
brought  together  by  straps  of  ad- 
hesive plaster,  the  limb  afterwards 
laid  on  its  outer  side  and  enveloped 
in  flannel.  After  the  man  was  put 
to  bed,  the  pulse  was  feeble  and 
about  80.  The  temperature  of  the 
limb,  on  the  same  evening,  was 
rather  higher  than  natural. 

Oct.  5.  The  patient  has  had  a 
very  restless  night,  and  slept  only 
two  hours  ;  tongue  fevered,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  limb  still  keeps 
up.  Took  this  morning  one  ounce 
of  castor  oil.  This  case  will  be 
continued,  to  show  the  variations 
of  temperature,  and  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  absorption  of  the 
swelling. 


l>i  <       >lf<>l   .1    |  I'lrut. 

As  a   large  party  •»!   brick! 
and    their    assistants    were    under- 
mining a    high    wall,   forming  part 

of  an  old  soap  manufactory,  atatf 
Waterloo  bridge,  on  the  Borodgh 
tide;  it  fell  suddenly  with  a  tre- 

tremendous   crash,    and    enw!< 
the  labourers  in  the  ruin-. 

Five  of  the  men  who  wen 
extricated  were  sent  immediately 
to  the  Borough  Hospitals,  tin  it- 
were  taken  to  Guy's  and  two  to 
St.  Thomas's,  but  it  was  found  that 
one  of  each  party  had  died  be- 
fore his  arrival.  Of  the  two  sur- 
vivors at  Guy's,  one  had  a  very 
bad  compound  fracture  of  the  tibia 
with  considerable  projection  of  the 
bone.  The  fracture  was  reduced 
with  difficulty,  and  serious  haemor- 
rhage occurred  during  the  night, 
which  could  not  be  commanded  by 
pressure,  and  therefore  required 
the  application  of  the  tourniquet, 
which  was  gradually  loosened,  and 
up  to  five  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  haemorrhage  had  not 
returned. 

The  other  was  a  case  of  simple 
fracture  of  the  tibia,  which  is  going 
on  well. 

The  second  patient  taken  into 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  had  only  a 
lacerated  wound  of  the  scalp,  and 
some  inconsiderable  bruises. 


The  other  accidents  received  this 
week  are,  a  contused  wound  of  the 
leg ;  a  fracture  of  the  tibia  ;  a  la- 
cerated wound  of  the  fore -arm  ; 
and  a  fracture  of  the  ribs ;  a  case 
also  of  gunshot  wound,  and  a  case 
of  extravasation  of  urine. 

The  other  operations  performed 
here  this  week,  are  the  removal  of 
the  wrist  joint,  by  Mr.  Key.  This 
was  rendered  necessary  by  a  lace- 
rated  wound  of    the  hand,  with 
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tin4  carpal  and  meta- 

:\l  bones,  and  compound    dislo- 
in  of  tin*  thumb;  the  tendons 

also    wry    much   torn.       The 
tent  was  produced  by  the  hurst- 
run,  which  «  as  charged 

a  double  quantity  of  powder 
•(icr  to  prove  it. 
wo  semilunar  incisions  were 
e,  one  on  the  lore  and  the 
r  on  the  hack  part  ef  the  hand, 
then    dissected     hack.       The 

was  laid  open  bey  cutting 
rah  the  external  lateral  liaa- 
t  and  capsule,  and  the  knife 
L'd  afterwards  through  the 
to  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
1i  was  then  also  divided.  The 
il  and  ulnar  with  a  hranch  of 
osterior  interosseal  arterieswere 
red.  and  the  flaps  brought  to- 
er  in  the  usual  way. 


THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 


tinuation  of  the  Case  of 
hcumatic  Inflammation  and 
urulent  Ophthalmia, after  the 
oppression  of  a  Gonorrhoea, 
oni  fol.  404.  Vol.  iv. 

ept.  23rd.  The  pains  in  the 
s,  and  more  especially  in  the 
!8,  have  very  much  subsided 
B  our  last  visit  on  the  21st. 
discharge  from  the  urethra  has 
?ased,  it  is  rather  a  thin  gleety 
He  sleeps  much  better  than 
re. 

5th.  Continues  to  improve  as 
is  general  health  and  the  pains 
his  joints.  Tongue  getting 
it,  and  his  pulse  is  80  and  soft, 
es  a  l'ttle  aperient  medicine  to 
date  his  bowels. 
7th.  The  discharge  has  dimi- 
ed  very  much  since  Saturday; 
,  he  says,  he  did  not  sleep  so 
last  night  as  on  the  four  pre- 


ceding.     Skin  rather  hot.     Take-; 
of  tin-   s^hifi'ui  of  nictate  of  inn- 

monia   one  ounce,  with    twenty 

drops  of  a nl 'tumnnil  nine. 

30th,  The  feverish  syuiptoma 
have  subsided  ;  his  tongue  is  clear 
and  moist  ;  pulse  tranquil  ;  skin  of 
the  natural  temperature.  Ho  takes 
occasionally,  one  ounce  of  <  i 
<»il  to  avoid  constipation,  and  has 
left  oil"  his  other  medicine.  The 
discharge  and  the  pains  in  the 
limbs  have  not  re-appeared. 

A  Case  of  Funyous  and  Hydatid 
Disease  of  the  Riyht  Testicle. 

G.  B.,  aged  as  he  says  30,  but 
having  more  the  appearance  of  a 
man  of  40,  was  admitted  into  Isaac's 
ward  on  Sept.  30th,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Travfjis. 

He  states,  that  he  had  a  com- 
plaint in  his  testicle  about  two 
years  since,  but  that  at  its  com- 
mencement there  was  no  peculiar 
hardness,  or  any  redness  of  the 
part  that  he  could  discover ;  and 
the  circumstance  which  first  called 
his  attention  to  the  part  was  an 
increase  in  its  size.  That  a  few 
months  since,  he  was  in  the 
London  Hospital,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Hi;  \  ding  ton,  and  had 
leeches  and  cold  applications  ap- 
plied without  deriving  any  benefit. 

Within  the  last  six  weeks,  the 
tumour  has  rapidly  increased  in 
size,  but  is  not  very  painful.  The 
scrotum  appears  distended,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  adherent  to  the 
surface  of  the  testicle,  and  on  its 
surface  are  several  enlarged  veins* 
The  tumour  is  about  ten  inches  in 
circumference,  irregular  in  figure, 
soft  in  some  parts,  firm  in  others ; 
and  feels  rather  heavy.  The  cord 
is  free.  The  general  health  suffers  ; 
the  tongue  is  furred,   and  the  pa- 
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,  ,,      at     night       I  "oun- 
ft-nance  lutlur    tallow,   und  has  an 
<  »ui  expression. 
He  takes   a  little   aperient  me- 
dicine, ami  will  have  the   part  re- 
moved in  a  tew  das.s. 

The  principal  accidents  received 
this  week  are  a  iVacture  of  the 
humerus,  with  a  dislocation  of  the 
same  arm;  a  fracture  of  the  tibia  ; 
a  contusion  of  the  hip;  and  a 
lacerated  wound  of  the  scalp! 

No  operations  have  been  per- 
formed hsre  this  week.  A  child 
■was  brought  into  the  theatre  to 
have  the  operation  performed  for 
>tone  b\  Mr. G&EEN  ;  but  as  Mr. 
Tuavk us  and  the  other  surgeons 
present,  could  not  satisfy  them- 
selves of  its  existence,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  pout  pone  it. 


MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 


Case  of  a  Gun-shot  JVound  of  the 
Throat. 

Sej  t.  6;  M.  M.,  a  robust  healthy 
woman,  setat.  34,  admitted  about 
12  o'clock,  with  an  irregular  wound, 
approaching  to  a  triangular  shape', 
about  half  an  inch  above  the  cla- 
vicle on  the  right  side  of  the  neck, 
produced  by  the  wadding  of  a  pro- 
jectile, (the  nature  of  which,  at  the 
time  of  her  admission  was  not  as- 
certained,*) which  had  penetrated 
the  integuments  at  the  situation 
above  described,  and  between  the 
sterno-cleido-mastoid  and  the  pla- 
tysma  myoides  muscles.  The  wad- 
ding, which  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered to  have  been  tow,  had  not 
proceeded  deep,  but  had  taken  a 
direction    about    three    inches    in 

*  It  was  afterwards  found  to  have 
been  an  iron  crnnon  Of  nearly  an  inch 
calibre. 


length,  under  the  ii.t< 
rallj   and  upwards,  uh»-ie  it  m 
be  onsen  ed  tocause  a  puffy  turn 
or  distension  and    elevation  ol 
meats  ;    the    wound  was 
larged    by    an    incision    eutwa 
and  a  piece  of  tow,  about  the 
of  a  pullet's  i  gg,  extracted  by 
forceps.      The     hfi-morrli  B 
ously    t<j  her  admission  w 
have  been   considerable,    but  r 
her    arrival    i  y  tiiri 

and   no   large   vessel    appeared 
have  been  injured.    Her  nespira 
at  the  time  of  her    admi- 
considerably  affected,  and  she 
several  syncopic    lits,  from  wh 
however,  she  soon   recovered, 
wound  was  dressed  with  lint,  s< 
of  which  had  been  previously  01 
lx.  Anttmouit   turtarizati,  gr. 
Magnesim  snlphatis,  5j- 
Ati.   mentka  sutivce  jiss. 
worts. 

In  the  evening  there  had  fc 
no  haemorrhage,  and  the  pat 
was  comfortable  and   composec 

7th.  No  bad  symptoms.  1 
an  enema,  and  cold  application 
the  dressings. 

9th.  Pulse  very  feeble  ;  ton 
furred  and  yellow  ;  pain  in 
head  and  flushed  countenance^ 
a  blush  of  inflammation  surrou 
ing  the  wound  ;  bowels  very  m 
relaxed ;  cold  applications  to 
wound,  et  capiatur 

Mist,  crctce 

Mist,  camph.  a. a.  5  vi. 

Tr.  catechu,   5j    post  singx 
scdes  licjuidas. 

10th.  Pulse  90,  very  feel 
tongue  furred  ;  bowels  more  d 
fortable  by  the  mixture,  of  wh: 
however,  she  has  taken  but 
doses.  The  shoulder  and  inte 
ments  down  to  the  mamma  of 
affected  side  are  much  swollen  ; 
inflamed,  and  apparently  ens: 
latovs;  great  pain  in  the  nei 
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bowfcood  of  tlie  wound  and  In  the 

axilla,    10  thai    she  can   With  diffi- 
culty move  the  arm. 
K.  Soda  carb. 

Acid  ctfl  10  a. a.  9  j. 

( i  julep*  mt  ntluc  §  Us.  Atis. 

12th.  Erysipelatous  blush  and 
tension  around  the  wound,  superior 
part  of  the  right  mamma,  and  in 
the  axilla  ;  countenance  Unshed  ; 

pulse    very    feeble    and    indistinct, 

about    100;    has    a    troublesome 

cough  and    head-ache,    the   latter 
being,  as  she  asserts,  produced  by 

the  former;   respiration  difficult. 
1^.  Syr,  papav. 

Oxymcl.  scillce,  a. a.  fcj. 
Liq.  ammon.  acct.  5  *T« 

Aqua'  fyj.flat  haustus  6tis  horis 
sum  end  us. 

13th,  To-day  there  is  no  parti- 
cular alteration.   The  shoulder  and 
surrounding  parts  on  the  affected 
side  are  still  much  inflamed,   and 
her  respiration   difficult.     Pain  in 
the  head  rather  diminished. 
fy.  Tr.  Camphorce  comp.  5j- 
Sp.  cetheris  nit.  5j. 
Aq.  menthee  51SS.  Jiat  haustus 
liora  sornni  sumvndus. 

In  the  evening  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  cough  .were  reported 
to  have  increased,  when  a  few 
ounces  of  blood,  were  taken  from 
the  arm,  by  which,  however,  it  is 
probable,  the  patient  was  not  much 
benefited.  During  the  night  she 
miscarried,  and  an  alarming  hae- 
morrhage followed,  which  for  some 
lime  resisted  all  attempts  at  sup- 
pression. The  next  morning  (14th) 
her  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible, 
respiration  oppressed  and  difficult, 
skin  covered  with  a  profuse  and 
cold  perspiration.  At  this  period, 
the  flooding  had  nearly  ceased. 
About  2  o'clock  the  pulse  could  not 
be  felt,  and  her  extremities  were 
becoming  cold.  Wine  was  ordered 
her,  and  the  following  mixture. 


\\ .  (  scrupttlum,  Vltello  ovi 

solutunn  tUinde  adde   Sp, 

dllii  r.  s/i/ji/i.  oonip,  5*8. 
Ammonia  carhonatis,  gr.  v. 
Syrupi  vap&vcrit  5  ss- 

Mislniii'  cf/mjdiora:  ^j.  fiat 
hauttui  tcrl/is  horis  cupi- 
endus. 

In  the  evening  there  was  but 
little  alteration.  Some  egg  wine 
and  brandy  were  ordered  her. 

I5thl  This  morning  her  pulse 
cannot  be  felt.  The  basmorrhage 
from  the  uterus  has  entirely  ceased, 
the  patient  however,  has  that  ap- 
pearance, which  indicates  iscepa- 
tion  to  be  the  effect  of  exhaustion. 
Extremities  cold,  and  profuse  per- 
spiration on  the  surface  as  yester- 
day. In  the  evening  her  pulse 
could  be  felt  with  attention,  but 
was  hardly  perceptible,  and  about 
160  or  170  in  the  minute.  Her 
extremities  were  rather  warmer, 
her  respiration  was  hurried  and  ex- 
tremely difficult;  at  this  period  she 
did  not  appear  to  be  quite  sen- 
sible, and  she  died  the  next  morn- 
ing at  ten  o'clock. 

The  examination  of  the  body, 
which  was  superficial,  proved  no- 
thing respecting  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  the  patient,  which  was 
obviously  excessive  haemorrhage. 
The  foetus  was  about  four  months 
old.  

There  have  been  a  few  minor  ope- 
rations at  this  hospital  lately;  and 
last  week  Mr.  Bell  performed  the 
operation  for  strangulated  femoral 
hernia.  The  case  will  be  inserted 
in  our  next  Number. 


Monthly  return,  Sept.  1  to  30  inchuiva 

In-patients  admitted  1a letter  !<2")     ,.,.-, 

Do.  accidents      -     -     -     -  30  J 

Out-patients   admitted   by  "} 

letter      -        -    -     -     -  1 14  \  ■::>[> 

Do.  accidents     -     -     -  ]1.">J 

In-patients  discharged     -  1JH 

Remaining  in.  the  hospital  192       ''\ 


H 
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Tin.*  only  accident  »>t  importance 

i  it  report,  is  a  fracture  of 

the  (       .  '■•■    Ali.iiv  iiiitii,  when 

i  ed  tiicit  the 

cure  .      'railed  entirely  on  the  pro-  , 
per    application    of  the    handa. 

ii  ought,  in  all  accidents  about 
shoulder  or   chert]  fee   be  re- 
moved   and    applied    again    e\  I 

I  at  farthest,   because  the 

chest   being  continually   in  motion 

in  the  action  of  the  respiratory  or- 

. -taut  slackening  of  the 

B  is   produced,  when   they 

atlv  prove  of  no  utility. 


MORE     HOLE      VXD    CORN"  La 
DOINGS. 

T  rave  us  has  declined  to 
guinea  for  his  dinner,  and 
some  other  expenses  alleged  to  have 
been  incurred  by  him  as  one  of  the 
stewards  at  the  last  anniversary  of 
St. Thomas's  and  Guy's  Hospitals, 
on  the  ground  that  he  gratuitou>ly 
discharged  the  arduous  duties  of 
chairman  on  that  occasion.  His 
share  of  the  reckoning  has  accord- 
ing- beea  paid  by  equal  contribu- 


-.  t':  -jut  the  other stev  Such 

mi'iiui  rv  lied  Mi    i 

\  i  rs's  speechca  |  ^  ait  Tii  i   La 

,  Vol.  II  ,  will  probably 

be    of    OptDJOfJ    tii  tt    he    l.j.-»t    quite 
enough  by  attending  thai  anms 
.  without  being  called  upon 
pa)  fur  his  dinner.    Mr.  Tu\  \  l  . 
it  seems,    maintains  that   a  chair- 
man   never    pa\a ;    his  coll< 
<m  the  other  hand,  insist,  that  ii 
chairman  is  not  charged  in  the  bill 
with  the  waiter.-,   he   haj  no  right 
to  dine  at  their  expense.      We  will 
not  attempt  to  decide  this  important 
dispute,  but  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  -Mr.  Tkavers  would  have 
acted  with  better  taste  and  discre- 
tion,  if  he  had  paid  his  share. of 
the  dinner  expenses,  which  amount- 
ed, we  understand,  to  a  sum  not 
exceeding  51. 

We  should  not  have  alluded  to 
this  subject,  if  it  had  not  been  an 
affair  of  general  conversation  in 
the  Borough,  and  if  we  had  not 
heard  one  of  the  stewards  say 
another,  in  the  squares  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  "  Come,  I 
want  ten  shillings  of  you;  that 
being  your  share  of  Mr.  T  rave  rs's 
dinner  expenses.' ' 


In  looking  over  the  first  Sheet,  as  this  part  is  «:oing  to  the  press,  we  find 

the  following  Errata. 
Page  27,  for  "  cliirurgion,"  read  u  chirurgeon." 
—      2S,  for  "  attfdisse,"  read  "  atDdisse." 


WESTMINSTER  DISPENSARY,  <;ERRARD-STREET,  SOHO. 

Plnsicians— Dr.  NlTTAl.L  ami  Dr.  MACLEOD. 
Terms — For  Nine  Months,  Si\  Guinea-*. 
atlemen  attending   this   Diapenaar)      which   is   in  the   immediate  vicinity  of  the  principil 
ola  at  the  V\  est  end  of  the  Town     have  thr  advantage  of  regular  Examinations  three  times 
■-..  i    the  course  oi  which  thej  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  practically  acquainted  with 
the  tiirie.ent  articled  of  the  Materia   Medica,  noin  the  exhibition  of  numerous  Specimens.    Fre- 
I unities  occur  of  Morbid  Dissections. 
V  B.  Pupils  an  permitted  to  make  out  their  full  time  of  attendance  at  two  different  perioh, 
•when  it  is  inconvenient  lor  them  to  complete  the  whole  at  once. 

CI  LLl'.VS  NOSOLOGY,  the  most  useful  e.lition  of  this  little  Work,  ever  printed,  having  the 
Latin  ana  English  both  at  one  view. 

•  The  Noaologia  Methodica  is  still  a  Work  of  so  much  genuine  merit  and  utility,  that  the  Stu- 
dent wbo  neglects  to  read  it,  and  even  to  read  it  carefully,  neglects  one  of  the  most  important 
;>arts  of  his  education,  and  which  he  canuot  v.e'l  supply  from  any  othsr  quarter."— J<thn  Mason 


orroBKR  v,  ieift'4.  «8 

Thii  daj  is  published,  i\  B.  Higbley.  iti.   Pled  rtreet,  and  il  the  Medical  Library,  Webb* 
vim-t.  kfa*e«pond,  Borough,  ind  n.  Liners,  Princes-itreet,  Edinburgh, 

1.1/  \ k-    ANATOMICAL   PLATES,  Put  VI.,  eotunatlnt:  of  Tew  bight]  Rnitbed   Pitt 
deraj   folio  sine,  repirsentmg  a  continuation  of  the  Mnscles  and  Joint*  ol  the  lower  extremity, 
with  i  ely  printed  Lettei  press  Description.     l!\  JOHN  L1ZARH.P.R.8  I 

I        .-.  ol  the  Royal  College  ol  Burgeons,  ano  Lednrei  on    liiatorm  and  Physiology.  Edinburgh. 
luv.  W.  plain,  or   I/.  I. v.  coloured  niter  Nature.    A  fen    Proofs  on  India  Paper,    pno 
1/  lit.  <•</. 

(•<>rit<nt*  •/Port  VI.— Platte XV.  nrustrates  the  Gluteus  Max  iraus  Muscle,  with  the  contigu- 
ous objects.  I'lale  XVI.  isa  miw  ol  tin-  Gluteus  Maaimus,  Medius,  and  Minimi  -  Muscle*, 
iei  with  the  Tensor  Vngimr  Femoris,  Piriformis,  Obturator  Interims  and  Gemellf.  Obto- 
iiitm  Externus  and  Quadratiia  Femoris.  -Plate  \N  II.  an  exterior  and  interroi  v  leu  oi  I  he  Hio- 
jornt,  « Itb  the  Insertions  of  the  Muscles  around  the  Joint  These  Three  Plates,  with  Plate  XI V. 
oi  1'iutV,  illustrate  the  Surgical  anatomj  ol  Luxatiou  oi  the  Hip-joint,  ol  Mot  bus  Coxarius, 
of  Practure of  the  Neck  of  the  Thigh  Bone  within  the  < 'annular  Ligament,  ai  d  ol  Imputation  at 
this  Joint,  in  detailed  In  the  description-.— Plate  X\  III.  represerrta  the  various  Ligaments  ol 
the  Pdris.— Plate  MX.  exhibits  an  exterior  and  interior  View  oi  the  Knee  Joint.-  Plate  XX. 
represents  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  Vieu  of  the  tnterior  of  the  Knee  Joint,  together  with  a  View 
ofaome  of  the  Muscles  of  tbe  Leg.  The  Views  of  the  Knee  Joint  illustrate  tin-  various  disease* 
to  which  it  is  Incidental;  a*  also  the  various  operations,  as  described  in  the  text. — Plate  XXI. 
exhibits  some  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Leg  and  Foot,  together  with  the  Ligaments  of  the  Ankle 
Joint,  and  Articulations  ol  the  Toes.  —Plate  XXII.  is  a  deeper  View  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Leg 
and  root,  together  with  some  of  the  Ligaments  of  the  Ankle  Joint  and  Foot— Plate  XXIII.  iaa 
still  deeper  \  lew  of  the  Moseses  of  the  Leg  and  Foot,  with  some  of  the  Ligaments  ot  the  Foot. — 
Plate  XXIV.  represents  an  interior  ami  posterior  View  <■;  the  Ankle  Joint,  together  with  the 

various  Ligaments  of  the  Foot  and  Toes.  These  Viewsofthe  Ankle  Joint,  and  Joints  of  the  Foot 
:.nd  Toes,  illustrate  the  Surgical  Anatosff)  of  Luxation  ol  these  Joint-*,  together  with  Fracture 
and  Amputation,  as  detailed  in  tbe  text 

*»*  Mr.  LlZARS'  Course  of  Lectures  on  Anatomy  commence  on  November  I,  1824. 

A  CATALOOI  E  of  me  most  approved  and  modern  Hooks  on  Anatomy,  Medicine,  Surgery, 
Midwifery,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Botany-  Veterinary  Surgery,  &e.  &c.  &e. 

Sold  by  8.  Higbley,  Medical  Bookseller  and  Publisher,  174,  Fleet-street,  and  at  the  Medical 
Library,  Webb-street,  Mare-pond,  Borough, 

W  liTOMICAL  EXAMINATIONS:  a  COMPLETE  SERIES  of  ANATOMICAL  QUES- 
TIONS,  with  ANSWERS  ;  the  Answers  arranged  so  as  to  form  an  Elementary  System  of  Ana- 
tomy, and  intended  as  preparatory  to  Examination  at  the  Ro\al  College  of  Surgeons.  To  which 
are  annexed,  Tables  of  the  hones,  Muscles,  and  Arteries.  Filth  Edition,  corrected  and  im- 
proved.    2  vols.  ISmo.  I^y.  boards. 

ANATOMICO-CHIRl  RGICAL  VIEWS  of  the  MALE  and  FEMALE  PELVIS;  designed 
ani.  eaftaved  by  GEO.  LBWIS.  Consisting  of  Bight  I  laics,  Uie  size  of  Nature,  with  Expla- 
nations  and  References  to  the  Parts.     Second  edition.     Folio.  Coloured,  2/.  2s. ;  plain,  1/.  Is. 

ANATGMICO-CHIRUBGICAL  VIEWS  of  the  NOSE,  MOUTH, LARYNX,  and  FAUX  ES 
Consisting  of  Four  highly-finished  Plates,  the  size  of  Nature;  and  the  same  number  of  Plates  ot 
Outlines,  with  appropriate  Explanations  and  References.  By  JOHN  JAMES  MATT,  Surgeon. 
With  au  additioual  Anatomical  Description  of  the  Parte,  by  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE,  Esq. 
P.  R.  S.,  late  Professor  of  Anatomy  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Folio,  21.  2s.  with 
coloured  Plates  ;  or  1/.  Is.  plain. 

VIEWS  of  the  MUSCLES  of  the  HUMAN"  BODY,  drawn  from  Nature,  and  engraved  hy 
GEORGE  LEWIS;  accompanied  by  suitable  explanatory  References.  Designed  as  a  Guide  to 
the  Students  of  Anatomy,  and  a  Book  of  Reference  to  the  Medical  Practitioner.  1  vol.  4to.  con- 
taining Eighteen  Plates*   II.  lis.  *'ul. 

An  ESSAY,  addressed  to  MEDICAL  STUDENTS,  on  the  Importance   and  Utility  of  the 
Profession;  and  on  the  urgent  necessity  there  is  for  them  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
its  different  Branches  than  is  acquired  by  Pupils  in  general,  &c.  &c.    By  EDWARD  MOOR! 
D1GBY.  M.D.  lmno.  2s.tul.  sewed. 

A  COMPLEAT  TREATISE  on  the  NATURE,  SYMPTOMS,  and  CURE  of  LUES 
VENEREA.  By  JESSE  FOOT,  Surgeon.  Anew  Edition,  amended  and  corrected.  8vo.  12*. 
boards. 

"  We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  veteran  brother  without  tendering  him  the  homage  of  oar 
respect  and  esteem.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Work,  which  we  have  perused  with  attention. 
we  see  little  to  censure,  and  much  to  praise.  We  belie'. e,  too,  that  were  Mr.  Foot's  directions 
strictly  followed,  we  should  rarely  meet  with  any  of  those  victims  to  the  poison  of  Syphilis,  01 
the  poison,  as  it  is  called,  of  Mercury,  which  are  held  up  in  ttrroremy  to  paralyze  our  arm  in. 
the  administration  of  the  remedy,  or  distract  our  judgment  as  to  the  nature  and  treatment  ot  the 
disease." — Johns<m\*  Medico-Chirurgical  Jouriuil,  April,  1820. 

,%  The  method  of  cure  inculcated  in  it,  is  throughout  judicious,  and  deduced  from  extensive 
experience:  and,  every  form  and  important  symptom  of  the  disease  being  individually  treated 
oi  with  precision,  it  constitutes  a  valuable  clinical  Guide  for  Medical  Practitioners."  I'roi'mium 
lo  the  4-id  Pal.  of  tin-  Medical  and  I'/tysicalJouriial.  ji.  06. 

The  MEDICAL  PRACTITIONERS  POCKET  COMPANION:  or,  a  Key  to  the  Know- 
ledge of  Diet  Mas,  and  of  the  Appearances  that  denote  Recovery  or  Danger;  being  an  Alpliabe-- 
tical  Arrangement  of  Symptoms,  with  their  vaiious  indications.      Ii^mo.  2s.  (id. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published  Vol.  II.  which  completes  the  Work,  priee  to  Subscribers 

15s.  6d.  in  boards, 

BKHAT>  GENERAL  LNATOMV,  applied  to  Physiology  a—I  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Translated: from  the  iasl  French  Edition,  l>\  CONSTANT  I  OFFYN.  Revised  and  con  ccted  In 
GEORGE  CALVERT.  Member  of  tboBoyaJ  College  of  Surgeons,  *e. 
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PHYSIOLOGY        i.i    .|.i. i. :,!'-.  i-.nu.in  ol   Ri '  .i.-i  iii  .f.  1*:.  ,-.i..:....,  "    M 
I"    Bon    s;.  \  i.i  i-.if  on   ZtNti|>e(iii  ..III 
i   I'    wot  and  Damns  ou  Spermatic  Animalcuke  j  13.  Paoli  and  lleguioli  on  the 
\|  ..  ■  piration. 

PATHOLOGY. — 14.  Foi  eandPi  l£.  S  N      as  Mater- 

iiu^,    lii.  Caries  im  the  Cervical  Vertebra;  j    17.   Bayle  on  the  Pathology  oi   (jout,  lr>.  lh«)lt-  ou 
Rupt  i 

MORBID  DISSECTIONS      19    LxraU^aae  of  Softening  of  the  Stomach;  2  i  Case 

oi  S  Spinal  Marrow,  21.  MUleL's  Cjue  ol' VVohiuI  through  tii    I 

l;Y  — •-'-.  Wnlther's  Case  of  Irupuutioa.of  tneHip  .I.»i;it,  v:j.  Uu  i      eoi  1>h>1- 

pli.i  ,    24.    ii.    i  n. ■'.'•>  Case    ol   Extirpation   of  a   large  Sarcomatous     i *u  u. •»: i    in. in    tin-    !'. 
.  ■  .ii.'s  Case  of   imputation  oi"  a  portion  of  the  Scapula  ,  2d.  G  I   iti 

i  i  i.i  iln-  Low  er  Jaw  . 
PRACTB  ■'•  OF  PHYSIC— 27.  Ca' v*rtoaDisea«e*of  the  Rectum  an«l  Vnus;  28.Pr.Hpi 
>;   -i'J.  Ltadi  us  on  the  Egyptian  Ophthalmia  and  it*  treatment ;    3tl  r 
i> .  n  Morphine;  31.  Martinet  on  the  Oil  of  Turpentine  in  Sciatica. 
M]]>u  11  '  KV— ..'   Desterlen's  (Jwiariau  Operation  of  OchriBgea;  33.  I  I  Ex- 

ition  of  tbi 
Mi.dk   \i.  Jl  BiS  PR!  DENCE.-31  Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

MISCE1  l  \M:i'i  S—35.  The  Society   oJ  Physicians  of  the  United  Kiugdam;  38.,ABport's 
Hthogra  .!iu-  Print  ol  .John  Hunter. 
Thw  Number  c  the  First  \  otame,  pier  18*.  6a\  in  boards. 

TO  MEDIC AL  Sit  DENTS. 
JastpubU  hedj  l»>  John  Anderson,  Medical  Bopkaeller,  4,West  Smithfield, 

I.  A  Translation  of  the.i\EVl  LONDON  PHARMACOPEIA  of  U»*,  with  Note*  expl  lii.nr 
the  Cheihicr.1  D  ions,  &c.  By  JONATHAN  PORE  IRA,  Apothecary  to  the  lieneral 
Dispensary,  \lder*jrBte-street,  in  a  neat  pocket  volume.     Prloe&s. 

i       <  HJ   MIC AL  DECOMPOSITIONS  of  the    NEW  LONDON  PHAllMAOOFF.I  \ 
withVTaMeyofithe  Materia  Medico*.     l'\  the. same  Author.     18mo.  U.  6d. 

I    i  riON  oi  PRESCRIPTIONS;    h.    the  same   Author,   illustrating   the  various 

Terms  nsed  b\  Physicians  in  \>ivtj  ihin-r.     ISmo.  -',-.  til. 

4.  A  Sferies'of  QUESTIONS  and  ANSWERS  in  CHEMISTRY,  PHARMACY,  BOTANY, 
ANATOMY,  iic.i  towhlchis  ni.ne\ed  a  literal  Translation  of  the  New  Loudon  Poarmaebpekt, 
wHb  extensive  Tah'ej  and  References  Third  edition.  By  CHARLES  M1NOAY  l.YDEU, 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  Sec.  fttc 

••  The  above  four  Workj  are  particularly  adapted  for  the  use  (<t'  Gentlemen  preparing  for  ex- 
amination at  Apothecaries'  Hall." 

5.  STANLEY'S   MAN  UAL.  of  PRACTICAL   \\  ATOMY.    K>m<>.  ;>>-. 
(i.  CONQ1  EST'S  i  (   rLINES  <>}•   MIDWIFERY,     l2mo.  platan.  7s.  »'„/. 

7.  GREGORT  on  the  Dl  TIES  and  <il   DEIFICATIONS  of  a  PHYSICIAN.    I3mo.  4s, 

8.  POLE'S   &NATOMICAL  INSTRUCTOR,  Brno.  4s. 

.'.  CULLEN.'S  \"-"|.ii(.V;   Latin,  I8mh.  is. ;  English,  2«.;  or  together,  :$*•.  W. 
lo.  BLAKE'S  APHORISMS  in  MIDWIFERY.     I2ma  interleaved,  3«.  64. 

II.  PHARMACOPEIA  IM  PER  I  ALTS,  sire  Pharmaeopeia  Londinensis,  Edinhwrgensis,  et 
Dobiirieosis.  Collatce  j  cum  Notts  Anglicis,  deeotapositienea'  Cbemicus  Exponeatibna  Editio 
Tortin.    ISmo.  '  •. 

This  Edition  contains  the  late  alterations  and  additions  in  the  New  London  Pharmacopeia, 
of  1W24. 
12.  FYFE'S  COMPENDU  M  of  ANATOMY.     4to|s.  8vo.  plates,  32.9*. 

***  A  CATALOGUE  of  PW*  and  Second-hand  Medical  Hooks  for  18*4  and  18*5. 

Mr.  T.  C.  LITCHFIELD.  Member  of  the  Koval  Cfdleveof  Snrgeona  in  London,  will  oom- 
mence  a  COURSE  of  LECTIKKS  on  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  i'ATHOLOKY,  and 
SI  RGERY,  on  Monday,  October  11,  at  Twoo'l'loek  in  the  Aftcrneon. 

For  particulars,  I  No.  5,No.v  Milliuan-street.  Mecklenburgh-sqcaie,  between  the  hours 

of  Ten  and  Twelve,  where  the  Lectures  w  ill  be  delivered. 


Printed  and  Published  by  G.  L.  Hitthinson,  at  THE  LANCET  Okfice,  210,  Strand,  London  ; 
where  all  Commuuications  for  the  Editor  aiv  requested  to  be  addressed  (po»t  paid).  This 
work  is  published  at  im  early  hour  every  Saturday1  momrng,  aud  sold  bv  all  Booksellers  in 
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LECTURE   2. 

Gentlemen, 

In  the  last  Lecture,  I  directed 
your  attention  to  the  febrile  affec 
tions  produced  by  local  disease, 
injuries,  or  irritation  ;  and  I  par- 
ticularly described  to  you  the  sym- 
pathetic inflammatory,  the  hectic, 
and  the  sympathetic  irritative 
fever.  These  febrile  affections  are 
sometimes  of  an  intermittent  cha- 
racter ;  a  regular  paroxysm  of  in- 
termittent fever  is  not  unfrequently 
produced  by  local  disease,  injury, 
or  irritation ;  this  most  generally 
occurs  when  the  irritation  exists  in 
the  urinary  organs.  Passing  a 
bougie  for  the  first  time,  will  occa- 
sionally lay  a  person  up  with  a 
paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever;  in 
these  cases  the  paroxysm  does  not 
in  general  recur,  but  the  cold  fit  is 
often  extremely  severe,  the  hot  fit  so 
excessive,  that  the  patient  is  fre- 
quently delirious,  and  the  subse- 
quent sweating  very  profuse.  I 
have  known  a  fit  of  rheumatic 
fever  brought  on  by  irritation  '  in 
the  urethra,  produced  by  the  'ap- 
plication of  caustic;  and  the  mus- 
cles have  been  so  severely  affected, 
that,    egad !  the  Aatient   has   not 


been  able  to  turn  himself  in  his 
bed  for  a  fortnight  These  and 
other  irregular  affections  you  will 
occasionally  meet  with  in  practice; 
every  thing  cannot  be  plain  and 
simple  as  it  is  laid  down  in  lec- 
tures, where  it  is  necessary  to  state 
things  simply,  in  order  to  render 
them  intelligible,  before  we  consider 
them  in  a  state  of  combination. 
The  effect  of  local  irritation,  in  the 
production  of  febrile  and  other 
affections,  is  subject  to  consider- 
able variety,  as  it  may  bring  on 
those  disorders  to  which  there  is  a 
propensity  in  the  general  system. 
A  person  may  be,  as  it  were,  on 
the  brink  of  a  disease,  which  may 
be  brought  into  activity  by  his 
catching  cold,  or  any  other  trivial 
occurrence.  In  proof  of  this,  I 
will  mention  a  case,  which  I  have 
noticed  in  the  "  Surgical  Obser- 
vations ;"  it  is  that  of  a  woman, 
who  was  the  subject  of  cancer,  and 
who  thought  herself  a  remarkably 
healthy  woman,  though  that  could 
not  be  the  case,  or  she  would  not 
have  had  this  disease.  She  was 
at  least  a  strong  woman,  and  pos- 
sessed of  great  strength  of  mind  as 
well  as  of  body.  Thus  she  ar- 
ranged every  thing  herself  for  the 
operation  ;  and  after  it  was  per- 
formed, she  got  up,  walked  to  her 
bed,  and  laid  herself  comfortably 
in  it.  Soon  after  she  felt  an  un- 
easy sense  of  distension  and  ten- 
derness in  the  stomach,  a  sense  of 
strangulation,  globus  hystericus,  in 
the  throat ;  and  as  I  was  pretty 
sure  that  this  state  of  the  stomach 
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could  only  be  relieved  b)  pradne- 

» cretions  from  that  organ,  1 
begun  t»  give  her  *nmll  duties  o£ 
purgathe  medicine,  which  were 
repeated  ever)  fourth  hour.  Three 
days  and  nights  elapsed  before  any 
discharge  could  In-  obtained  from 

the  bowels;  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  bowels  began  to  se- 
crete. During  the  whole  of  that 
time  there  was  no  secretion  oi 
urine  ;  but  as  soon  as  an  evacua- 
tion was  obtained  from  the  bowels, 
the  kidneys  began  to  secrete  also, 
and  not  before.  The  evacuation 
resembled  the  stuff  that  is  taken 
out  of  a  muddy  ditch.  At  the 
end  of  a  week  she  had  a  violent 
iit  of  gout  in  the  hands,  and  after- 
wards in  the  feet.  Here  was  an 
instance  of  local  irritation  bringing 
on  a  disturbed  state  cC  health,  and 
exciting,  as  it  were,  all  the  morbid 
propensities  of  the  patient's  con- 
stitution. 

I  have  stated,  that  as  local  dis- 
ease may  produce,  or  be  produced 
by  constitutional  causes,  it  was  es- 
sentially necessary  that  a  surgeon 
should  understand  the  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  general  health,  which 
may  be  concomitant  to  the  local 
malady.  I  stated  also,  that  it 
seemed  convenient  to  treat  in  the 
iirst  instance  of  the  febrile  affec- 
tions, although  the  nervous  affec- 
tions accompanying  local  disease 
have  the  natural  priority.  1  began 
by  saying,  that  local  disease,  in- 
juries, or  irritation,  may  occasion 
pain,  sickness,  fainting,  rigors, 
convulsions,  delirium,  and  other 
affections  of  the  brain  and  tetanus. 
Many  of  these  affections  are  some- 
times the  immediate  consequences 
of  local  disease,  injury,  or  irrita- 
tion. Irritation,  though  attended 
with  an  excitement,  the  nature  of 
which  we  do  not  understand ,  is  not 
necessarily  accompanied  with  pain. 


'I  lie  passing  of  a   \>  though 

not  productive  of  pain,  ftia\  oc< 
UtM  a  patient  to  faint  away.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  .state  of 
.[ «  1114- tit  which  1  .shall  call  irri- 
tation, is  productive  of  absolute 
pain  ;  but  local  disease,  injury,  01 
irritation,  may  produce  pain.  And 
what  is  pais?  Oh!  paio  is  the  re- 
sult of  inordinate  action  of  the 
nerves  of  the  part.  I  am  aware 
that  I  weary  many  of  my  hearers 
by  dwelling  on  these  points,  but  1 
do  not  mind  that;  I  persevere,  be- 
cause I  think  it  necessary  that 
these  points  should  be  attended  to. 
Pain  is  the  effect  of  excessive  ac- 
tion of  the  nerves  of  the  part,  and  it 
may  take  place  independently  of 
any  vascular  action.  The  severest 
pain  does  not  necessarily  imply  any 
thing  violently  wrong  in  the  part 
affected.  Tic  douloureux,  a  dis- 
ease of  rare  occurrence  in  my 
younger  days,  is  a  nervous  pain  of 
a  most  tormenting  kind,  where  the 
part  affected  is  perfectly  pale,  and 
there  is  no  appearance  whatever  of 
inflammation.  Pain  does  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  any  great  or  im- 
portant degree  of  disease  existing 
in  the  part,  though  it  is  often  the 
precursor  of  very  serious  disease. 
I  do  not  want  to  persuade  you  that 
pain  is  no  evil,  but  I  wish  you  to 
see  the  subject  in  its  true  point  of 
view.  Excessive  pain  may  be  felt 
without  any  material  disturbance 
of  a  man's  constitution  ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  tooth-ache;  so  in  gout, 
a  person  may  suffer  the  most  rack- 
ing tortures,  without  having  any 
considerable  degree  of  cerebral  dis- 
turbance, though  the  action  of  the 
nerves  propagated  to  the  cerebrum 
produces  the  pain. 

Sudden   sickness  is  often   occa- 
sioned by  accidents.  Mr. Hunter 
thought  that   the  stomach  had  a 
direct  sympathy  with  the  remote 
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parts  of  the  body*     How  much  it 

tpathlMfl    with    the    head,    how 

much  disorder  <»t  the  stomach  is 
capable  of  affecting  the  head,  every 

tool  knows.  Mr.  IIr\  n.u,  on  the 
supposition  tliat  the  stomach  was 
directly  and  immediately  affected 
from  the  remote  parts  of  the  body, 
galled  it  the  centre  of  sympathies  ; 
and  it"   the  hypothesis  he  true,   this 

designation  would  he  peculiarly  apt 

and  appropriate.  Whether  it  he 
true  or  not,  I  cannot  say;  I  have 
not  made  up  my  mind  on  this 
point,  and  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  do  so. 

Faintness,  which  is  the  conse- 
quence of  an  affection  of  the  sto- 
BOfich  producing  its  effect  on  the 
brain,  is  often  occasioned  by  local 
injury.  There  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance with  which  you  will  be  fa- 
miliarly acquainted,  and  which 
shows  the  concatenation  of  causes 
producing  the  same  general  result. 
When  you  introduce  a  bougie  into 
the  urethra  of  a  patient  for  the 
first  time,  having  placed  his  back 
against  a  wall,  as  we  usually  do, 
you  had  better  look  up  into  his 
face,  and  see  how  he  bears  it ;  for 
though  the  bougie  does  not  give 
any  actual  pain,  a  patient  very 
often  faints  on  its  first  introduction. 
I  am  always  on  the  alert  on  these 
occasions,  for  I  have  had  several 
patients  drop  down  upon  me ;  and 
whenever  I  see  a  person  getting 
pale,  and  about  to  faint,  I  lay  him 
gently  down  on  the  carpet.  He 
will  speedily  recover  when  he  is 
placed  in  the  horizontal  position  ; 
and  his  face,  which  was  before  of 
an  ashy  paleness,  will  soon  become 
as  red  as  a  turkey-cock.  The  first 
effect  of  the  introduction  of  the 
bougie  is  the  production  of  sick- 
ness ;  the  second  effect  is  a  sym- 
pathetic affection  of  the  heart, 
which,  failing  to  propel  the  blood  in 


due  quantity  to  the  brain,  occa- 
sion* the  cerebral  affection^;  the 
patient  geti  light-headed,  his  face 
becomes  pallid,  his  muscles  are  no 
kmgef  capable  ot  supporting  him, 
and  down  he  drops.  I  remember, 
when  I  was  an  apprentice,  when- 
e  er  this  happened,  my  master  used 
to  ,;iv,  kl  Oh,  Sir,  I  am  afraid  you 
are  faint;  pray  take  a  glass  of  cold 
water."  The  glass  of  water  was 
given  him,  and  what  was  the  com-r 
mon  effect  of  the  cold  water  on  a  sick 
stomach  ?  why,  the  patient  would 
very  often  puke  it  up  in  liis  face. 
(A  laugh). 

With  respect  to  shivering,  Mr, 
Hunter  imputes  it,  in  every  in- 
stance, to  an  affection  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  it  is  a  symptom  of  suppu- 
ration, which  is  invariably  pre- 
ceded by  inflammation.  It  also 
ushers  in  other  changes  in  local 
disease;  in  some  instances  it  pre- 
cedes ulceration. 

Local  injury  or  irritation  fre- 
quently produces  a  state  of  deli- 
rium, in  which  a  man  is  utterly 
unconscious  of  his  situation,  goes 
on  imagining  things,  as  in  a  dream, 
and  acting  in  consequence  of  such 
imaginations.  Delirium  often  takes 
place  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 
dent of  no  very  momentous  kind  ; 
it  may  occur  without  fever,  or  it 
may  be  accompanied  with  that 
irritative  sympathetic  which  I  de- 
cribed  to  you  in  the  last  Lecture, 
and  which  is  often  the  "  last  stage 
of  all,  that  closes  the  sad  eventful 
history  "  of  a  compound  fracture.! 
Delirium  seems  to  be  a  very  curious 
affection  ;  in  this  state,  a  man  is 
quite  unconscious  of  his  disease;  he 
will  give  rational  answers  to  any 
question  you  put  to  him,  when  you 
rouse  him  ;  and  then  goes  on  ima- 
gining, as  we  do  in  dreams,  and 
acting  in  consequence  of  these 
imaginations.  People  who  are  de- 
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lirli.us  and  suiter  pain,  have  ^'Mc- 
rally  uneasy  dreama  ;  but  deliriouf 
patients  .vein  often  to  liave  undis- 
turbed, and  e\en   pleasant  dreams. 

I  remember  a  man  with  compound 

fracture  in  this  Hospital,  whose  leg 

mi  in  a  horrible  state  of  slouch- 
ing, and  who  had  delirium  in  this 
state.  I  have  roused  him,  and 
said,  "  Thomas,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you?  how  do  you  do?"  1  It- 
would  reply,  "  Putty  hearty, thank 
ye  ;  nothing  is  the  matter  with  me; 
how  do  you  do?"  He  would  then 
go  on  dreaming  of  one  thing  or 
another;  I  have  listened  at  his 
bed  side,  and  I  am  sure  his  dreams 
were  often  of  a  pleasant  kind.  He 
met  old  acquaintances  in  his 
dreams ;  people  whom  he  remem- 
bered lang  sync ;  his  former  com- 
panions, his  kindred  and  relations, 
and  he  expressed  Ids  delight  at 
seeing  them.  .  He  appeared  to  be 
holding  pleasant  conversation  with 
them,  and  would  exclaim  every 
now  and  then,  "  That's  a  good 
one,"  "  Well,  I  never  heard  a 
better  joke,"  and  so  on.  It  is  a 
curious  Circumstance,  that  all  con- 
sciousness of  suffering  is  thus  cut 
off,  as  it  were,  from  the  body  ;  and 
it  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  very 
benevolent  effect  of  nature's  opera- 
tions, that  extremity  of  suffering 
should  thus  bring  with  it  its  anti- 
dote. I  have  seen  fits  of  direct 
mania  produced  by  local  disease  ; 
only  last  year  a  case  of  this  kind 
occurred  in  this  Hospital.  I  re- 
member particularly  inquiring  into 
the  history  of  one  man  who  was 
seized  with  a  fit  of  insanity  in  con- 
sequence of  a  fracture  of  the  leg, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
any  of  his  family  had  ever  been 
affected  with  insanity,  and  I  could 
not  find  that  there  were  any. 


Of  Tetanus. 
,011-  ii  often  the  result  of  lo- 
cal disea.se,  injur)  ,  or  irritation,  and 
it  is  to  this  subject  that  1  shall  more 

particularly   direct  your  attention 

in  this  evening's  lecture.  Tin- 
word  tetanus,  as  most  of  you  are 
aware,  means  tension,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  what  may  he  (ailed  a 
muscular  affection.  It  begioi  ge- 
nerally in  the  muscle;  of  the  jaw, 
and  when  it  is  confined  to  this  part 
of  the  body,  it  is  called  trismus. 
When  the  muscles  at  the  back  of 
the  neck  stretch  the  head  hack- 
wards,  it  is  called  opisthotonos, 
When  the  body  is  bent  forward,  it 
it  is  called  cmprosthotonas,  and 
where  the  tension  is  confined  to 
the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  body, 
it  is  called  pleurosthotonos.  A  dis- 
tinction has  also  been  taken,  ac- 
cording to  its  greater  or  less  inten- 
sity, between  acute  and  chronic 
tetanus.  Tetanus  sometimes  comes 
on  very  shortly  after  the  receipt  of 
an  injury,  but  this  happens  more 
frequently  in  hot,  than  in  cold 
climates.  It  is  apt  to  come  on 
after  amputations  have  been  per- 
formed on  board  ship.  Sometimes 
it  does  not  come  on  until  the  wound' 
has  nearly  or  entirely  healed.  Te- 
tanus seems  to  be  chiefly  a  muscu- 
lar affection,  but  you  will  be  natu- 
rally curious  to  know  what  is  the 
state  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 
In  the  sanguiferous  system,  we  find 
no  particular  alteration  ;  when  the 
patient  is  labouring  under  the 
spasms,  and  shaken  by  convulsions, 
we  naturally  expect  to  find  a  con- 
siderable acceleration  of  pulse,  and 
we  do  find  it ;  but  in  the  intervals 
the  pulse  is  regular  enough,  and 
of  the  common  standard.  With 
respect  to  the  secretions,  De  Ha  en 
has-  remarked  the  high  colour  of 
the  urine,  but  I  have  not  found  the 
urine  of  tetanic  patients  either 
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high-coloured  or  deficient  in  quanr 
tity.  Patients  generally  sweat  vrhen 

they  are  agitated  Ivy  tetanic  cnn- 
Yulsions  ;  at  other  times  nothing 
particular    is    ol>scrval>!e,    either  in 

the  Becerning  or  sanguiferous  lys- 
tcin .     Alto  the  state  of  the  bowels, 

they  are  in  general  acted  upon  with 

great  difficulty  in  tetanus,  and 
what  passes  from  the  patient  is  ge- 
nerally very  bad  stuff  indeed.  With 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  patient  is  tranquil  in 
his  mind,  and  lias  his  senses  about 
him.  I  have  known  a  man  under 
tetanus,  "while  his  case  was  going 
on  "worse  and  worse,  declare  that 
he  felt  himself  heart-whole  towards 
the  termination  of  the  disease.  The 
patient  labours  under  no  particular 
agitation  of  mind,  but  there  is  un- 
doubtedly great  insensibility  in  the 
nervous  system  with  respect  to  the 
operation  of  medicines.  Alcohol 
will  not  fuddle  a  tetanic  patient ; 
opium  will  not  make  him  sleep; 
mercury  will  not  salivate  him.  He 
is  very  unsusceptible  of  the  excite- 
ment of  the  most  powerful  medi- 
cines ;  what  will  produce  a  consi- 
derable effect  on  others,  will  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  affect  him. 

Of  the  treatment  of  Tetanus. 

I  generally  speak  a  little  histori- 
cally of  the  treatment  of  tetanus, 
and  I  do  so,  because  Hippocrates 
has  told  us  almost  as  much  about 
this  disease  as  we  have  known  ever 
since.  He  say6,  that  in  certain 
cases  of  tetanus,  where  the  fits  in- 
crease, and  there  are  exacerbations 
of  the  symptoms,  the  patient  gene- 
rally dies  on  a  particular  day,  I 
do  not  exactly  remember  on  which,* 
but  not  far  distant  from  the  com- 

*  It  is  the  fourth  day.  The  words 
of  Hippocrates  are,  **  'Okoctol  'vwo 
rerava  'aXiaKovrai,  (V  TtaaaptTiv  'rj/xepTi- 
ciy  a-noAkvyrai." — Ed.  L. 


mencement  of   the  disease ;    but 

where  the  fits  do  Hot  heroine  inoie 
frequent,  nor  increase'  in  severi'v, 
the     patient     generally    gets    weil. 

Hippoe&ATES  states,  thai  the 
most  effectual  remedy  in  tetanus 
is  the  affusion  of  cold  water,  but 
he   limits    it  to   particular  cases, 

excepting  traumatic  tetanus,  or 
that    which     i.;     produced      by 

wounds.  It  is  curious  enough 
that  the  observations  of  IIiito- 
ChATKS  seem  to  have  been  con- 
firmed during  the  progress  of  me- 
dical science,  and  that,  in  truth, 
they  comprehend  all  that  is  known 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this 
disease.  After  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates, it  was  treated  as  a  disease 
of  tension  ;  and  strong  action,  and 
warm  water,  warm  oil,  bleeding, 
&c.  were  employed,  with  a  view  of 
producing  relaxation.  De  Haek 
was  the  first  among  the  moderns 
who  tried  to  investigate  the  nature 
of  tetanus.  He  tried  all  the  va- 
rious remedies  which  have  been 
recommended  ;  in  one  case  he  took 
1 30  ounces  of  blood  from  the  pa- 
tient in  24  hours,  and  the  patient 
died.  De  Haen  did  not  discrimi- 
nate this  disease,  for  some  of  tha 
cases  which  he  supposes  to  *  be 
tetanic,  are  not  absolutely  cases 
of  tetanus.  Dr.  Wright,  of 
Jamaica,  sent  over  some  papers  to 
this  country,  which  were  published 
in  the  London  Medical  Observa- 
tions and  Inquiries,  in  which  the 
cold  affusion  was  declared  to  be 
a  cure  for  tetanus.  He  mentions 
the  case  of  one  poor  negro,  who 
was  so  convinced  of  its  efficacy, 
that  he  used  to  lie  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  spring;  and  when  he 
found  the  convulsions  coming  on, 
he  would  roll  himself  into  the 
water.  Dr.  Currie,  of  Liver- 
pool, tried  the  cold  affusion,  and 
it  certainly  did   good;    he  relates 
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I  u  •«•»!,    in  p  hull  «\.i  j 

><>u\    conversant    with    the    hi.toiv 

t;tint>      must      be      OK'Aincfil 

hat  the   patient    would  inevitably 
died  hut   for  the  sold  aflb- 

>ion.      He    was    plunged    into   the 

and  kf|>t  there  til!  ho  was 

exhausted  :  In-  was  however 
got  out  ah  miration   mb- 

,t*4uentlv  MM  on,  the  symptoms 
I,  and  eventually  he 
lid  well.  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadel- 
phia, treated  tetanus  as  a  <lis- 
f  debility,  and  recommended 
:onics  and  stimulants.  It' you  read 
he  periodical  journals,  you  will  iind 
ill  these  things  eulogised,  and  no 
loubt  many  patients  have  got  well, 
to  when  sates  tonics  and  stimulants 
lave  been  employed.  Alcohol,  em- 
iloyed  in  quantities  which  would 
'uddle  six  healthy  men,  did  not 
'uddle  tetanic  patients,  but  it  pro- 
Laced  a  most  corrosive  acidity  in 
n  stomach.  I  will  tell  you 
lonestly  what  I  think  of  this  mat- 
er : — I  believe  that  the  patients 
vould  have  got  well,  if  no  treat- 
nent  at  all  had  been  interposed. 
Ihere  are  cases  of  protracted  te- 
anus  in  which  the  disease  gra- 
iually  wears  itself  out  and  spon- 
aneously  terminates.  We  impute 
>-ery  often  too  much  to  the  re- 
medies we  employ.  With  respect 
o  this  cold  affusion— Oh  !  hang  it, 
t  will  not  answer  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  cases  !  I  remember,  very 
ately,  some  cases  published  at 
Dublin,  where  a  trial  had  been 
^iven  to  the  cold  affusion  ;  the 
patients  were  first  put  into  a  warn 
ijath,  the  temperature  of  which  was 
gradually  reduced,  and  at  last  they 
were  soused  into  cold  water;  but 
nevertheless  they  died.  I  put  no 
faith  in  this  empirical  mode  of 
treatment,  for  empirical  I  must 
call  it.  I  know  of  no  specific  re- 
medy for  tetanus.    The  application 


of   the  cold  ems   to    I 

to  he  only  administering  I  -  i 
s)  lnptom ;  it  lessens  museulaj  i 

don,  at  least  for  ■  time,  becauv 
whatever  it  ssens  the  temperature  of 
the  bodv    lessens  muscular  action: 

The  cold  arhi.Mun  has  been  fri.-d  at 
the  \  eteiinai  v  (  'ollege  ;  foi  the 
horse  is  liable  to  he  affected  with 
tetanus,  and  when  under  this   d 

,  it  all)  presents  a  very  CIIIOM 
spectacle.  His  limbs  aie  stiff,  aid 
his  legs  stand  out;  and  bifl  <■ 
are  cocked,  and  so  is  his  tail  also. 
(A  laugh.)  A  horse  BO  affected 
was  slung,  and  taken  out  of  the 
stable  at  a  time  when  there  was 
much  snow  on  the  ground.  He 
was  rolled  in  the  snow,  and  in  a 
short  time  his  ears  became  un- 
cocked ;  his  tail  grew  lank,  and  he 
stretched  it  ;  his  limbs  grew  pliant, 
and  he  moved  them  ;  and  so  they 
led  him  back  to  the  stable,  where 
his  limbs  soon  stiffened  as  before, 
and  eventually  he  died.  Now,  I 
think  the  nervous  and  muscular 
system  so  intimately  connected, 
that  tetanus  may  be  considered  a 
nervous  affection ;  and  I  can  only 
say,  that  we  ought  to  pay  especial 
attention  to  the  removal  of  that  ir- 
ritation of  the  nervous  system, 
which  so  constantly  arises  from  a 
disordered  state  of  the  digestive 
organs.  It  is  difficult  to  get  the 
bowels  to  act  in  tetanus,  but  it  is  a 
most  essential  point  to  attend  to 
their  secretion.  The  abdominal 
muscles  act  with  so  much  dihHculty 
in  this  disease,  that  there  is  little 
fear  of  over-dosing  your  patient. 
Give  calomel  and  jalap  with  trea- 
cle, which  will  answer  better  than 
saline  medicines.  If  a  patient  is 
delirious,  or  is  so  violent  that  he 
cannot  be  induced  to  take  a  dose  of 
medicine,  I  watch  an  opportunity 
when  lie  opens  his  mouth,  put  a 
gag  into  it,  whip  the  medicine  with 
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:i  spatula  over  the  tip  of  his  tongue, 
and  then  take  out  the  gag.     I  have 

purged  patients  in  this  way,  when  ! 
knew  not  how  I  should  have  accom- 
plished it  in  any  other  manner. 
When  the   calomel  and  jalap  have 

been  administered  till  they  eel  on 

the  bowels,  they  will  generally  bring 
away  at  last  such  stuft  as  peo- 
ple, who  have  never  seen  it, 
can  have  little  idea  of.  I  re- 
member, on  one  occasion,  asking 
an  old  nurse  what  sort  of  evacua- 
tions had  come  from  a  tetanic  pa- 
tient, who  had  passed  a  week  with- 
out having  any,  "  Lord,  Sir,  they 
are  not  stools — they  are  sloughs  !  " 
(A  laugh).  With  respect  to  opium, 
though  it  has  no  remedial  efficacy 
in  tetanus,  it  is  impossible  to  wit- 
ness a  patient's  sufferings,  and  not 
try  to  mitigate  them  by  administer- 
ing it.  When  you  give  opium  with 
that  view,  you  should  administer 
it  in  such  doses,  and  at  such  inter- 
vals, as  to  keep  up  a  permanent 
effect  on  the  system.  I  have  known, 
and  been  educated  under,  surgeons 
■who  religiously  believed  that  opium 
in  large  doses  was  a  specific  in  this 
disease.  I  recollect  a  patient  who 
had  tetanus,  from  a  wound  which 
he  received  at  the  time  of  the  riots 
in  the  year  1780,  to  whom  a  scru- 
ple of  opium  was  given  every  day, 
besides  a  dose  of  a  drachm  at 
night,  and  when  his  body  was  af- 
terwards opened,  30  drachms  of 
opium  were  found  undissolved  in 
his  stomach.  Give  it  repeatedly 
in  small  doses,  so  that  it  may  li- 
quefy, and  produce  its  effect  on  the 
stomach,  and  do  not  suffer  it  to  ac- 
cumulate in  the  stomach.  At  the 
time  opium  was  believed  to  be  a 
specific  in  tetanus,  I  recollect  a 
case  m  which  it  was  thought  desir- 
able to  produce  a  discharge  from 
the  bowels,  and  the  patient  wras 
manifestly  relieved  by  the  diminu- 


tion of  the  dose  of  opium,  and  the 
exhibition  of  purgative  medieii;< 
Calomel  and   jalap   were  given    at 

regular    intervals,    but    thirty-six 

bouts  elapsed  before  any  eva- 
cuations could  be  procured,  and 
when  they  were,  they  wen;  so  in- 
tolerably offensive,  that  all  the  pa- 
tients who  were  capable  ef  quitting 
the  ward,  fled  from  it  in  dismay. 
(A  laugh).  1  am  convinced,  that 
in  tetanus,  and  all  nervous  affec- 
tions, it  is  a  most  material  point  to 
operate  on  the  brain  through  the 
medium  of  the  digestive  organs  ; 
producing  secretions  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal  has  a  more  bene- 
ficial effect  than  any  other  means 
we  can  employ  for  the  alleviation 
and  cure  of  tetanus.  So  much  for 
the  general  treatment  of  tetanus ; 
writh  respect  to  local  treatment,  sup- 
pose a  man  has  his  fingers  crushed, 
and  tetanus  suddenly  comes  on, 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  Should  the 
finger  be  amputated?  I  see  no  ob- 
jection to  this,  if  the  injury  is  such 
that  the  finger  is  not  likely  to  be  of 
any  use,  but  will  the  amputation 
stop  the  tetanus?  No:  I  think  I 
have  seen  cases  where  it  has  been 
mitigated  by  amputation,  but  not- 
withstanding this  mitigation  the  pa- 
tients have  died  of  tetanus.  I 
would  not  therefore  take  off  any 
material  part  of  a  man's  body  with 
a  view  of  relieving  tetanus.  It  has 
been  said,  that  traumatic  tetanus 
arises  from  a  particular  irritation  in 
the  wounded  part,  and  that  if  you 
induce  a  change  in  the  wounded 
part,  you  will  effect  a  corresponding 
alteration  in  the  symptoms  of  te- 
tanus. On  this  supposition,  caustic 
has  been  applied  to  the  wound,  and 
there  is,  undoubtedly,  authority  for 
the  application  of  caustic.  But  there 
is  authority  for  doing  many  absurd 
things,  and  I  would  not  recommend 
you,    because    a    man    has    been 
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e  of  re-action  ii  not  perfectly 
established,  when  the  fever  as- 
sumes a  masked,  <>r  oppressed  form, 
there  ie  more  danger  than"  when 
the  heal  of  the  surface  is  greater, 
or  the  pulse  quicker  than  natural. 

But    when    the    natural    efforts  arc 

inadequate  to  excite  De-action,  ire 

attempt  to   produce  it    by  artificial 
means,    namely,    by    restoring    the 

balance  between  the  arterial  and 

the  venous  systems.      There   is   no 

efficacy  in  physic  excepting  that 
which  is  to  be  found  in  its  precise 

application  ;  and  therefore,  when  we 
prescribe  a  remedy,  we  must  have 
a  definite  pathological  object  in 
view,  and  endeavour  to  fit  the 
means  to  the  end.  Now  this  is 
only  to  he  done  by  the  observance 
of  symptoms  during  life,  and  by  an 
accurate  examination  of  the  cases 
after  death  ;  and  the  means  of 
prescribing  with  precision  are' only 
to  be  obtained  by  carefully  noticing 
the  effects  of  remedies.  It  is  a 
mere  error  to  prescribe  for  some 
abstract  name ;  but  we  should 
always  regard  the  absolute  patho- 
logical conditions  of  the  parts,  and 
recollect  also,  that  there  may  be 
various  modifications  of  the  same 
affection. 

In  the  state  of  common  conges- 
tive fever,  there  are  various  con- 
ditions which  require  a  very  diffe- 
rent treatment;  and  whatever  our 
views  may  be,  we  can -never  be 
successful  in  our  treatment  unless 
we  take  into  account  the  minute 
changes  which  modify  the  effects 
of  remedies.  Now  there  are  three 
forms  of  common  congestive  fever, 
and  unless  you  discriminate  these 
at  the  bed -side  of  the  sick,  you  wiU 
never  be  successful  in  your  ma- 
nagement. There  is  an  extreme 
form,  an  intermediate,  and  a  mild 
form  of  this  fever,  and  I  shall  now 
begin  with  a  description  of  the  ex- 


treme form  :  this  is  distinguished  | 

1st,   by    an    universal    coldness   ot 
surface;    2d,  by    a    weak    or   small 

pulse;  3d,  by  a  feeble  or  disor- 
dered respiration ;  -1th,  by  a  great 

disturbance  in  the  function  of  thai. 

organ  which  may  happen  to  be  the 
scat  of  the  congestion;  and,  5th, 
by  a  great  prostration  of  the  mus- 
cular power.  And  in  the  removal 
of  this  extreme  form,  we  find  thai 
there  are  two  distinct  indications 
pointed  out ;  the  first  is  to  act  on 
the  skin,  and  in  the  second  wo  have 
to  act  on  the  stomach,  in  order 
that  we  may  restore  the  balance 
of  the  circulation,  the  equilibrium 
of  which  has  been  disturbed. 
There  are  other  subordinate  mea- 
sures to  be  employed,  but  those 
which  I  have  just  named  are  the 
leading  ones. 

Now,  in  the  treatment  of  this  af- 
fection, it  is  expedient,  nay,  it  is 
necessary,  that  a  man  should  have 
the  means  which  he  intends  to  em- 
ploy so  distinctly  arranged  in  his 
mind,  that  he  may  combine  them 
in  all  urgent  cases  without  loss  of 
time.  In  the  treatment  of  the  ex- 
treme form  of  common  congestive 
fever,  and  the  observation  I  am 
now  about  to  niake  applies  to  each 
of  the  other  forms,  there  are  three 
points  to  be  considered ;  these  are 
the  medical,  regimenial,  and  men- 
tul  management  of  the  patient. 
By  the  first  term,  I  mean  the  em- 
ployment of  medical  agents,  pro- 
perly so  called ;  by  the  second 
term,  I  mean  the  arrangement  of 
diet  and  temperature;  and  by  the 
third,  is  understood  the  proper  ma- 
nagement of  the  mind  of  the  pa- 
tient, of  the  attendants,  of  the 
friends,  and  of  the  practitioner 
himself. 

With  regard  to  the  medical 
treatment,  the  most  efficacious 
method  is  the    application  of  the 
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hot  air  hath,  and  1  will  thoa     you 

hov\  this  it  to  In-  need  ;it  tin-  end  of 
thf  lecture.     'I'lu-  minute  I  heard 

an  account   of  thf   hot  air  hath,   it 

struck  dm  at  being  the  wry  thing 

which    was    wanted    in    the    h. 
nient    of    the    congestive    form     of 
fe\ei  ;     tor   the    exhaustion    of  the 
muscular  and  DerVOOt  power  in  the 
extreme    form    of   this  affection    if 

tometimee  10  great,  that  the  fatigue 

produced  b\  merely  removing  the 
patient  into  the  warm  bath  would 
be  sufficient  to  destroy  1dm.  Next 
to  the  air,  I  should  rank  in  efficacy 
the  rapour  hath,  and  then  the  sand 
hath,  which  might  be  used  by 
putting  heated  sand  into  small  b 
and  applying  them  to  the  stomach, 
i'eet,  and  other  parts.  The  whole 
surface  is  chilly,  the  blood  has  re- 
turned from  the  surface,  and  has 
been  accumulated  in  some  internal 
organ,  where  it  undergoes  almost 
a  complete  stagnation,  or  at  least 
produces  a  complete  interruption 
of  the  venous  circulation,  a  de- 
rangement of  the  function  of  that 
part  is  the  result,  and,  if  that  part 
be  important,  of  the  functions  of 
the  whole  body.  The  use  of  the 
hot  air  bath  is  to  rouse  the  ener- 
gies of  the  system  ;  and  in  some  of 
these  cases,  the  patient  is  raised,  as 
if  by  the  touch  of  a  magic  wand, 
from  -weakness  to  strength,  by  its 
application. 

The  second  medical  mean,  is  the 
employment  of  some  diffusible  sti- 
7/iulus,  as  brandy,  opium,  ammonia, 
wine,  or  ether.  It  is  of  course  ne- 
cessary to  be  acquainted  with  the 
quantity  proper  to  be  given  of  each 
of  these.  As  to  brandy,  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  skin  is  cold,  and 
the  pulse  feeble,  it  should  be  given 
in  tea-spoonfuls  every  three  or 
four  minutes,  until  re-action  is  pro- 
duced :  if  you  were  to  give  too 
much,   the  effects  which  it  would 


have,  inetead  of  routing  the  patj 

would  be  that  of  acting  like  an 
electric  shock,  and  would  entirely 
suspend    the    action    of  the    heart. 

<  Ipium   I   shall  mention  hereafter. 

If  you  employ  ammonia ,  you  should 

give  Jive  gramt  of  the  eubcarl 
oate  every  bom-  or  two,  until  [the 

freedom  of  the  heart's  action  In- 
restored.  This  should  be  envelop- 
ed in  some  mucilaginous  fluid, 
it  is  the  best  medium  for  exhibit- 
ing it.  Ether  should  be  given,  in 
dotet  of  half  a  drachm,  for  the 
same  purpose,  every  hour  or  two; 
but  I  think  a  mixture  of  brandy  and 
opium  is  the  beat.  Recollect,  how- 
ever, that  these  diffusible  stimuli 
are  only  to  be1  employed  whilst  the 
person  is  labouring  under  the  first 
shock,  and  when  the  congestion  it 
so  extreme  as  to  threaten  the  speedy 
destruction  of  the  patient,  and  when 
the  re-action  is  once  established, 
the  diffusible  stimulants  must  be 
withdrawn. 

The  third  medical  agent  might 
be  the  employment  of  some  hot 
stimulant  fluid,  some  hot  aroma- 
tic infusion,  as  ginger  tea  ;  or  even 
the  infusion  of  common  black  or 
green  tea  will  answer  very  well ; 
but  take  care,  in  the  exhibition  of 
liquids,  not  to  distend  the  stomach 
too  much,  as  such  a  state  of  the 
stomach  would  exert  a  peculiar 
action  on  the  heart,  and  impede 
rather  than  accelerate  the  appear- 
ance of  re-action. 

The  fourth  medical  means 
should  be  the  administration  of  a 
warm  injection,  and  nothing  an- 
swers better  for  this  purpose  than 
a  strong  infusion  of  ginger  tea. 
And  if  the  colon  should  be  loaded 
with  seybalre,  it  would  tend  very 
much  to  effect  their  removal, 
which  would  prove  extremely  be- 
neficial. 

The  fifth  is  the  application  of 
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bottles  or  bladder.-  filled  with  warm 
water,  or  sinapisms,  to  the  stomach, 

or  to  tbe  soles  <d  tlie  feet,  <»r  to  both 
places  ;ii  one*.  \,)\\  ail  these  va- 
rious methods  are  used  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  one  object,  which 
is  that  of  restoring  the  heat  to  the 
surface  of  the  body. 

With  respect  to  the  regintenial 
management,  the  following  are 
the  chief  points.  The  first  is,  the 
regulation  of  the  surrounding 
temperature ;  and  in  all  these 
cases,  in  "which  the  skin  is  cooler 
than  natural,  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  attend  to  the  surrounding 
temperature,  not  only  of  that  about 
the  bed,  by  the  accumulation  of 
covering,  but  also  of  the  apartment 
in  which  the  patient  lies.  The 
blankets,  between  which  the  patient 
is  to  be  placed,  should  not  be  old, 
nor  have  been  long  used,  as  they 
then  become  good  conductors  of 
caloric.  The  patient  should  be 
well  covered  with  bed-clothes,  but 
before  he  is  put  into  bed  it  should 
be  warmed,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  room  should  never  be  below 
660 ;  if  the  heat  should  begin  to  be 
established,  do  not  let  the  patient 
get  up  too  early,  as  he  would  soon 
become  again  chilled.  The  second 
point  to  be  attended  to,  is  the  ven- 
tilation of  the  apartment.  Air  is 
at  all  times  the  immediate  food  of 
life,  and  in  all  cases  where  the 
respiration  is  so  weak  that  the  pa- 
tient can  take  in  little  air  at  a 
time,  or  when  the  bronchial  mem- 
brane is  affected,  he  will  require  a 
great  deal  of  fresh  air;  and  the 
best  mode  of  sustaining  the  strength, 
is  to  allow  of  the  admission  of  fresh 
air,  and  to  keep  the  patient  covered 
with  warm  clothing  at  the  same 
time.  The  third  point  of  this  di- 
vision is,  to  furnish  a  light  sup- 
port in  the  progress  of  this  affec- 
tion,   as   light   chicken   broth,    or 


weak  beef  tea ;  but.  at  the  same 
time  take  care  not  to  distend  the 
itomach.  Patients  will  sometimes 
ha\e  aailiOfl  produced  by  the  nurses 
or  the  attendants  giving  broth  or 
tea.  every  quarter  ol  an  hour,  arid 
the  load  of  fluid  thus  accumulated 
in  the  stomach  serves  only  to  in- 
crease the  general  depression1;  arid 
if  you  arrive  when  such  is  the 
case,  do  not  continue  to  'jive  more, 
but  wait  until  the  nausea  is  re- 
moved. Fourth,  you  should  at- 
tempt the  preservation  of  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  bv  keeping 
him  quiet  and  avoiding  all  noise  in 
his  apartment.  The  patient  is  often 
worried  and  fatigued  by  persons 
frequently  talking  to  him,  by  car- 
rying lights  to  and  fro  in  the  apart- 
ment, and  by  always  being  anxious 
to  do  something  or  other  for  him. 
In  all  cases,  but  more  particularly 
where  the  brain  is  the  part  affected, 
the  patient  is  extremely  susceptible 
of  all  these  impressions,  and  there- 
fore it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
practitioner  to  remove  them. 

The  mental  management  is  a 
point  of  great  importance  to  at- 
tend to.  It  happens,  in  tile  ex- 
treme form  of  common  congestive 
fever,  that  the  brain,  the  bron- 
chial lining,  lungs,  and  the  liver, 
are  sometimes  simultaneously  af- 
fected. But  when  the  brain  is  the 
seat  of  an  extreme  congestion,  the 
patient  is  extremely  insensible  of 
external  objects,  and,  therefore, 
the  management  of  mind,  as  far 
as  regards  him,  is  not  of  great  im- 
portance ;  but  in  the  other  less  se- 
vere forms  of  this  fever,  you  should 
recollect  that  although  the  patient 
has  not  tbe  power  of  speaking,  yet 
he  is  sometimes  capable  of  know- 
ing what  is  going  on.  But  when 
the  functions  of  the  brain  are  not 
disturbed,  and  the  congestion  is 
seated   in   the  other  organs  I  have 
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just  Darned,  the  mind  is,  in  this 
nitl  unclouded,  ami  we 
must  bi  \>  i\  careful  ol  what  we 
and  of  trliat  ire  de  ;  even  the 
expression  of  the  countenance  will 
be  watched,  and  even  a  significant 
shake  of  the  head  would  hare  ;< 

very  unfa\ 'imrable  effect  OD  the  pa- 
tient. So,  00  the  other  hand,  the 
administration  of  hope  is  attended 
with  a  very  opposite  result;  the 
confident  administration  of  hope 
therefore  .should  be  afforded.  For 
it  frequently  happens,  that,  when 
he  is  sensible  of  labouring  under 
the  shock  of  some  important  dis- 
ease, he  looks  to  the  relation 
in  which  he  stands  to  his  family, 
to  his  relatives,  and  friends,  ami 
the  anxiety  thus  produced  avouM 
add  materially  to  his  disorder  ;  but 
inspiring  him  with  a  well-judged 
confidence  as  to  the  successful  ter- 
mination of  his  complaint,  would 
avoid  this  consequence.  The  hu- 
man mind  is  so  constituted  that 
you  cannot  point  out  the  danger  to 
the  patient  which  may  really  exist ; 
for  who  is  there  could  bear  unmov- 
ed the  announcement  that  he  la- 
boured under  some  mortal  disease? 
However  great  that  man's  philo- 
sophy might  be,  yet  he  could  not 
be  insensible  to  such  a  communi- 
cation ;  therefore  the  medical 
man  should  be  very  careful  of  his 
looks,  and  of  his  words,  and  of 
his  general  manner.  He  should 
be  careful  also  to  regulate  the 
manner  of  the  friends,  of  the  nurses ; 
for  if  there  be  a  great  anxiety  de- 
picted in  their  countenances,  the 
patient  reads  it  readily,  and  there- 
fore the  medical  attendant  should 
take  care  that  the  friends  do  not  in- 
terfere or  do  too  much.  Tranquil- 
lity of  mind,  and  rest  of  body,  are 
very  necessary  to  be  observed  in 
the  management  of  the  patient. 
It  may  often  happen  that,  on  your 


•ii  rival  at  the  bed  of  the  sick,  1 

kind  office  in :r,  be  required,  and 
that  immediately.  In  the  practice 
of  physic,  the  end  sanctifies  th«- 
mean-,,  and  therefore  you  should 

never  be  above  doing  any  thing 
that  could  minister  to   the  coinfoit 

or  safety  of  your  patient. 

The  medical  man  should  be 
punctual  to  his  promises;  if  he 
promise  to  call  at  a  certain  hour, 
and  does  not,  he  produces  much 
anxiety  both  in  the  mind  of  the 
patient  and  of  his  friends  ;  he 
should,  therefore,  in  all  cases,  hold 
his  word  inviolable.  Lastly,  be- 
fore leaving  the  patient,  he  should 
say  something  kind  to  him,  and 
rather  consolatory  as  to  the  state 
of  his  disease.  I  shall  now  relate 
to  you  a  few  cases  showing  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  hot-air  bath. 

I  was  sent  for  to  a  gentleman 
labouring  under  the  extreme  form 
of  congestive  fever,  and  in  whom 
all  the  important  organs  appeared 
to  be  labouring  under  congestion  ; 
he  had  confusion  of  intellect,  a 
blanched  conjunctiva,  a  feeble,  op- 
pressed pulse,  a  livid  hue  of  the 
lip  and  cheek,  a  weak  respiration, 
nausea  and  vomiting,  the  surface 
at  the  same  time  as  cold  as  clay, 
and  entire  prostration  of  the  mus- 
cular power.  I  laid  him  between 
warmed  blankets,  gave  him  warm 
brandy  and  water,  and  applied 
bottles  filled  with  hot  water  to  his 
stomach  and  feet  ;  yet  the  symp- 
toms became  worse,  the  skin  be- 
came colder,  and  the  respiration 
more  feeble,  and  he  was  evidently 
sinking  ;  in  this  state  he  was  when 
the  hot-air  bath  was  applied ;  it  was 
continued  nearly  half  an  hour,  and 
by  that  time  the  heat  was  restored 
on  all  the  surface  of  the  body,  he 
burst  out  into  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion, and  the  heart's  action  was  ex- 
cited  and  restored  fullv ;    he   re- 
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quired  afterwards  only  a  few  doaei 

of  calomel,  ami  hi*  recovery  was 
extremely  rapid.  (Dr.  A.  then 
give  the  eases  of  a  young  lady  and 
a  little  boy,  where  the  hot-air  ball) 
bad  been  equally  successful.) 

Another  oase  which  I  shall  men- 
tion to  you,  is  that  of  a  man  who 
laboured  under  Congestion  of  tin- 
liver  and  lungs.  Dr.  Jackson 
saw  him,  who,  as  well  as  myself, 
thought  be  must  soon  die.  The 
hot-air  bath,  however,  was  applied, 
and  removed,  with  the  same  degree 
of  success  as  in  the  former  cases, 
the  congestion.  Small  doses  of 
calomel  and  opium  have  an  ex- 
tremely beneficial  effect  in  these 
cases,  when  the  re-action  com- 
mences. The  tongue,  however, 
must  be  moist,  if  you  expect  any 
benefit  from  the  opium ;  when  other- 
wise, I  never  knew  any  good  ob- 
tained from  it.  Respecting  calo- 
mel I  have  been  induced,  from  an 
observation  of  facts,  to  alter  my 
opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  its  ad- 
ministration. Small  and  repeated 
doses  of  calomel  and  opium  are 
the  best.  One  or  two  grains  of 
calomel  with  half  a  grain  of 
opium  should  be  given  every  two, 
three,  or  four  hours ;  but  I  should 
be  very  careful  about  continuing 
the  opium  after  decided  re-action 
has  commenced.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  it  is  necessary  to  give 
large  doses  of  opium  in  the  first  in- 
stance. In  the  North  of  England, 
for  example,  people  frequently  die 
under  the  shock  of  a  bum,  without 
the  least  re-action  having  taken 
place;  and  yet  50,  60,  or  100 
drops  of  tincture  of  opium  given 
immediately  will  bring  about  re- 
action. In  the  cold  fit  of  an  ague 
the  patient  labours  under  an  ex- 
treme form  of  congestive  fever  ;  the 
surface  is  cold,  the  pulse  weak, 
and   in    weak    covvalescents    this 


state  is  often  produced  from   much 
exposure    to    cold  j     we   may    then 

generally  slum  the  cold  itage  of  the 

ague   by    giving    a    large    dose   of 
opium. 

I  knew  a  gentleman  who  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  congestion 
by  keeping  himself  in  the  water  for 
too  long  a  time  :  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  be  reached  the  shore,  and 
when  he  did  so,  he  fell  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  like  a  man  dead. 
The  speedy  use  of  the  warm  bath 
however  brought  back  the  blood  to 
the  surface?  of  the  body,  and  he  re- 
covered. When  a  general  torpi- 
dity is  produced,  a  gradual  ap- 
plication of  warmth  would  be  most 
beneficial,  as  rubbing  the  patient 
with  snow  ;  and  if  you  were  to 
plunge  a  patient  into  the  warm 
bath,  you  would,  in  all  probability, 
destroy  him.  This  knowledge  of 
the  treatment  of  congestion  is" 
equally  useful  to  the  surgeon  as  to 
the  physician  ;  for  after  accidents 
or  operations,  the  efforts  of  nature 
are  not  enough  to  bring  about  re- 
action, and  the  treatment  I  have 
spoken  of  must  be  adopted.  Ano- 
ther state  in  which  opium  is  a  very 
useful  remedy,  is  in  the  collapse 
after  excitement  ;  for  example  : 
the  patient  has  a  firm  and  quick 
pulse,  and  yet  the  surface  becomes 
suddenly  cold  ;  and  in  those  cases 
particularly,  which  are  accompa- 
nied by  vomiting  and  purging, 
opium  frequently  saves  life. 

The  second  form  of  common  con- 
gestive fever  is  the  intermediate. 

In  this  form  of  fever  the  heat  is 
generally  lower  than  natural ;  the 
patient  feels  cold  about  the  extre- 
mities, but  retains  nearly  the  usual 
warmth  about  the  trunk.  2.  The 
pulse  is  not  so  weak  as  in  the  ex- 
treme form,  but  generally  feels  as 
if   the    heart   were    struggling   to 
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tend  tlit*  blood  through  the  vessels* 
J.  '1  he  respiration  us  by  no  means 
weak,  the  person  takes  in  ami  gj 
out  more  air  than  in  tin-  find  ham, 
and  he  can  generally  COUgh  free* 
ly,    skewing    tl.at     tL  tion 

of  the  bronehial  Lining,  ul  ul  tn<> 
lung,  is  not  severe.  4.  There  ii 
less  local  disturbance.     5.   There 

i.>  L  I  ration  of  the   muscular 

power.     \'oi\  great  care  i.s  neces- 

bary  in  the  extreme  tonus  oi'  this 
ie\er.  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
you  take  away  blood.  Vet  even  in 
that  form  the  abstraction  of  blood 
is  sometimes  henelicial ;  but  I  have 

found  that  since  1  nave  been  more 

cautious  in  this  respect,  that  I  have 
been  more  successful  ;  especially 
since  the  application  of  the  hot-air 
bath.  In  the  intermediate  form, 
bleeding  is  often  a  very  useful  re- 
medy. I  recollect  seeing  a  boy 
whose  conjunctiva  tree  blanched, 
whose  pulse  was  weak  and  op- 
pressed ;  who  was  confused  in  his 
head,  and  could  give,  therefore,  no 
correct  account  of  his  feelings  ; 
whose  temperature  of  surface  was 
lower  than  natural.  1  ordered  one 
ounce  of  blood  to  be  abstracted  and 
the  hot-air  bath  to  be  applied  ; 
and  in  a  few  days  afterwards, 
the  attack  ran  its  course  in  a  com- 
mon simple  fever,  and  he  perfectly 
recovered.  The  quantity  of  blood 
necessary  to  be  abstracted,  to  pro- 
duce the  effect,  is  sometimes  how- 
ever very  great ;  and  young  prac- 
titioners imagine  that  nothing  can 
be  done  unless  large  quantities  of 
blood  be  drawn.  Two  or  three 
ounces  will  frequently,  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  be  sufficient;  and  you 
must  in  all  cases  look  to  the  effect 
it  produces,  and  not  to  the  quantity 
of  blood  which  you  take  away.  A 
woman  was  brought  into  the  Fever 
Hospital,  labouring  under  strong 
convulsions;  there  was  evident  con- 


gestion ol  the  spinal  coid  ;    -lit-  had 
tin-  other  symptoms  winch    1    h 
before  enumerated,  tin- 
•insoet    n-ady    to    burst    from    the 
ihw  k  ;  her  cheeks   and   h|  I    V 

i  livid.  1  ordered  a  vein  to  be 
opened  in  each  arm,  and  forty 
Ounces  of  blood  were  drawn  before 

see  felt  relieved  •  the  other  reme- 
dies were  then  n-ed,  and  she  re- 
covered. 

I  was  called  to  a  gentleman  who 
had  an  attack  of  congestive  fever ; 

at  first  it  was  of  an  intermediate 
form  ;  he  had  felt  his  head  light, 
his  skiti  had  been  chilly,  he  conti- 
nued to  go  about  with  these  synip* 
toms  increasing,  and  at  last  he  fell 
down  in  a  state  of  extreme  conges- 
tion. I  immediately  ordered  the 
temporal  artery  to  be  opened,  and 
the  blood  was  allowed  to  flow  until 
he  felt  relieved,  and  about  thirty 
ounces  were  lost.  In  such  ca 
whether  you  open  an  artery  or  a 
vein,  the  blood  comes  away  like 
tar ;  the  blood  is  imperfectly  de- 
carbonized ;  it  then  comes  out  of 
the  vessel  in  jets,  and  afterwards 
trickles  ;  and  if  you  keep  your 
finger  on  the  pulse,  you  will  find 
that  the  heart's  action  is  gradually 
increasing.  The  circumstance  of 
the  blood  oozing  out  at  first  like 
liquid  tar,  then  coming  by  drops, 
then  in  small  jets,  and  afterwards 
in  a  stream,  appears  to  show,  that 
it  is  owing  to  the  stroke  of  the 
heart's  action  extending  from  the 
arterial  to  the  venous  side  of  the 
circulation. 

In  this  state  of  congestive  fever 
you  will  never  find  the  blood  drawn 
exhibit  the  buffy  coat;  and  if  while 
the  blood  is  flowing,  you  find  the 
pulse  does  not  rise,  do  not  carry  it 
further,  but  immediately  stop  short ; 
for  if  you  were  to  continue  the 
bleeding,  the  patient  would  sink 
under  it.     The,  congestion  by  this 
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mode  is  sometimes  icmovi'il,  and 
vmi  have  a  simple  inflammatory 
lever  (o  treat.  lint,  on  the  other 
hand,  u  lien  the  re-aetion  does  hut 
imperfectly  remove  the  effects  of 
congestion,  the  muscular  power  is 
so  much  exhausted,  that  it'  lie  he 
allowed  to  get  merely  to  the  close- 
stool,  the  exertion  produces  a  state 
of  syncope,  almost  like  death  ;  and 
you  will  have  meat  difficulty  in 
removing  it,  and  he  may  even  die 
at  last.  In  the  treatment  of  these 
cases,  then,  we  restore  the  strength 
of  the  patient  by  a  series  of  gradual 
remedies,  and  we  nurse  it  therefore 
by  a  state  of  repose.  What  we  call 
nature,  appears  to  me,  in  the  hu- 
man body,  to  be  nothing  but  certain 
habits  of  action  established,  by  the 
Deity,  with  a  peculiar  tendency  to  I 
return  to  these  habits  when  the  dis- 
ease which  had  caused  an  inter- 
ruption of  them  is  removed. 

Now  there  are  some  cases  of  this 
kind  in  which  it  is  better  to  avoid 
bleeding  altogether.  I  recollect  the 
case  of  a  young  lady  who  laboured 
under  an  attack  of  the  intermediate 
form  of  fever.  The  brain,  heart, 
and  lungs,  were  the  seats  of  con- 
gestion, her  pulse  was  feeble,  and 
the  surface  of  the  body  chilly,  and 
she  had  slight  convulsions.  1  put 
her  into  a  warm  bed,  used  warm 
applications  to  her  stomach,  and 
sinapisms  to  her  feet,  and  gave  her 
some  brandy  and  water.  She  re- 
covered, but  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore her  nervous  and  muscular 
power  was  restored  ;  and  I  believe 
that  some  slight  effusion  had  taken 
place  between  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  or  in  the  ventricles.  Of  the 
different  stimulants  intended  to  act 
on  the  stomach,  and  by  it  on  the 
nervous  and  vascular  systems,  1 
consider  a  combination  of  brandy 
and  opium  to  be  the  best,  and  after- 
wards calomel  should  be  given.    In 


cases    where   young  children  have 

been  allowed  to  cram  tin  ir  stomachs 
with  cold  indigestible  food,  either 
by  the  negligence  or  ignorance  of 
th.ir  attendants,  you  will  find  them 

lyiugin  the  nurse's  lap,  withapullid 
countenance, a  cold  skin,  tin;  breath- 
ing oppressed,  and  sometimes  ster- 
torous, and  the  whole  system,  in 
fact,  completely  torpid  ;  you  will, in 
such  crises,  find  unspeakable  bene- 
fit in  tlic  administration  of  small 
and  repeated  doses  of  brandy  and 
opium.  You  will  find  it  act  as  a 
charm,  and  the  little  sufferer  will 
be  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  destruc- 
tion, and  the  heart's  action  will  be 
established,  and  the  animal  heat 
restored . 

The  third  form  of  common  con- 
gestive fever  is  the  mild.  This  is 
marked  by  a  great  degree  of  languor, 
lassitude,  and  paleness ;  the  patient 
complains  of  being  chilly,  and  has 
some  uneasiness  in  his  head.  He 
has  also  a  weak  pulse  and  a. 
slight  degree  of  exertion  fatigues 
him.  Now,  whenever  you  see  a 
patient  labouring  under  these  symp- 
toms, never  allow  him  to  persevere 
in  going  about ;  if  you  do,  the  re- 
sult will  be  such  as  I  detailed  to 
you  in  a  case  at  the  earlier  part  of 
the  lecture.  You  must  never  com- 
promise your  duty,  by  acceding  to 
patients'  wishes,  but  insist  on 
their  remaining  at  home  a  few  days. 
By  a  mild  regimen  it  will  pass 
on  to  a  simple  inflammatory  affec- 
tion, and  be  removed  by  simple 
measures;  such  as  observing  rest, 
by  remaining  in  a  warm  bed,  by 
taking  bland  tepid  drinks,  and  by 
the  use  of  the  tepid  bath,  which 
may  be  employed  about  the  tem- 
perature of  98°  or  100°;  or,  if  the 
skin  should  then  remain  below  the 
natural  standard,  it  might  be  raised 
to  102°  or  104°.  Where  the  skin 
is  universally  cold,  nothing  tends  so 
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much  t.  between 

the   arterial  and  renoui   systems, 
ai  the  tepid   bath.      The 
j/li  adopted  tap  the  re- 

paoval  of  this  form  of  common  eon- 
tire  fever,  is  the  exhibition  of  a 
<iutle  emetic,  which  proves  ex* 

i:  finely  beneficial,    unci  tends  in   a 

remarkable  manner  to  eqnalije  the 

circulation.  I  think  that  lince  the 
introduction  of  purgative  medicines 
we  have  too  much  neglected  the 
use  of  emeti 

Alter  the  removal  of  ail  the 
three  states  of  common  congestive 
lever,  symptoms-  of  common  sim- 
ple, or  common  inflammatory  fever 
supervene. 

I  shall  detain  you  a  few  minutes 
on  the  subject  of  prognosis.  This 
is  a  subject  of  great  importance, 
and  the  manner  in  which  you  may 
give  it  requires  extreme  caution, 
because  it  involves  the  judgment  of 
the  medical  man.  1  have  never 
known  that  man  successful  in  his 
practice  who  was  careless  in  the 
way  in  which  he  gave  his  progno- 
sis. Do  not  confound  the  different 
forms  of  fever  which  we  have  this 
evening  considered,  but  examine 
distinctly  the  symptoms  and  draw 
the  line  of  discrimination.  I  shall 
first  allude  to  the  prognosis  in  the 
extreme  form.  The  heat  of  the 
surface  may  be  depressed,  yet  the 
pulse  may  be  regular,  and  the  func- 
tion of  no  importantorgan  disturbed ; 
your  prognosis  would  of  course  be, 
in  this  case,  of  a  very  favourable 
kind.  But  where  imperfect  re- 
action takes  place,  where  the  func- 
tion of  an  organ  remains  disturbed, 
be  careful  about  your  prognosis, 
as  the  state  of  internal  inflamma- 
tion generally  exists,  and  it  will 
generally  be  found,  in  the  bronchial 
membrane.  In  the  intermediate 
form ,  the  prognosis  will  be  much 
more  favourable.     You  may  iind 


that  the  redaction  will  not  be  per- 
fectly produced,  but  that  roc  no 
have  the  chilled  ble 

pulse,  and  thi^  state  would  consti- 
tute v. hat   1   should  call   ;i. 

to-inflammatory  state  In  I 
mild  form  of  common  congestive 
fever  your  prognosis  is  much  n. 
favourable  than  in  either  of  the 
others.  But  still  you  should  re- 
collect that  if  you  allow  the  patient 
to  '_ro  about  during  this  state,  an 
extreme  form  may  he  produced  by 
exposure  to  a  low  temperature,  and 
he  may  iuu.ll  down  and  suddenly 
expire. 

The  brain,  lungs,  and  heart,  have 
been  called  the  tripod  of  life,  and 
where  they  are  simultaneously  op- 
pressed, be  very  careful  how  you 
give  your  prognosis,  as  such  a  state 
is  generally  attended  with  danger. 
Common  congestive  fever  is  very 
dangerous  in  infants,  old  persons, 
and  recent  convalescents;  also  in 
females  soon  after  delivery.  In 
fact,  you  may,  in  a  general  way,  be 
guided  in  giving  your  prognosis, 
by  minutely  attending  to  the  degree 
of  local  disturbance,  and  by  the 
degree  of  general  prostration. 

Prognosis,  generally  speaking, 
is  a  point  of  great  importance,  and 
there  are  three  points  connected 
with  it. 

1  st.  You  should  take  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  state  and  welfare  of 
the  patient.  When  a  patient  sends 
for  a  medical  man,  he  not  only 
places  his  life  in  the  hands  of  that 
man,  but  also  the  happiness  of  the 
family  with  which  he  may  stand 
in  immediate  connexion,  and  of 
which  perhaps  be  may  be  the  head. 
And  therefore  it  is  your  bounden 
duty  to  take  a  very  great  interest 
in  his  affairs,  professionally  con- 
sidered. You  should  also  make 
your  first  visit  a  long  one,  and  in- 
vestigate every  symptom  and  every 
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feeling,  until    yo'u   make  yourself 
perfectly  satisfied  «.i  Lis  disease. 
Xbe  2d  point  which  I  shall  name 

in  connexion  with  progl  .   \B  the 

manifestation  of  attention  and  ten- 
derness of  feeling,  i  oi  only  to  the 
patient  but   to  his  friends.    Their 
feelings   are   mixed   up  with  the 
welfare  of  the  patient,  and  there- 
fore yon  never  ought  to   he  inat- 
tentive   to    them   or  to  their  feel- 
ings     Medical    men   make   mach 
[ess  profession  of  philanthropy  than 
Others  ;   but  they  practise  it  a  great 
deal   more;  they  are,   in   fact,  the 
good  Samaritans  to  suffering  nature. 
The  3d  point  is  the  observance 
of  caution,   in  the  expressions  not 
only  of  the  attendants  arid  friends. 
in  the  hearing  of  the  sick,  but  also 
as  to  your  own  expressions.     Rea.- 
son  over  the  case  until  you  under- 
stand it,   as  it  is   impossible   that 
you  can   give   your    opinion    with 
propriety  until  you  understand  the 
disease;     and,    as    it    happens  in 
physics  that  under  similar  circum- 
stances similar  effects  take  place, 
so   in   medicine,    if  you  carefully 
notice  the  symptoms  in  connexion 
with  the  effects  of  remedies,  you 
will  acquire  the  power  of  arriving 
at  %  distinct  knowledge  of  the  pa- 
thological condition  of  a  part,  and 
0:1  that  knowledge  you  may  found 
an  accurate  prognosis.     The  con- 
fidence of  the  patient  is  placed  on 
what  you  say,  and  therefore  if  you 
should     unguardedly    commit    an 
error,  the  effects  of  it  in  this  case 
might  be  irretrievable.     T*J  mind 
of  the  patient  is  just  in  that  state 
in  which   it   receives  the    slightest 
information  in  its  own  favour  with 
great    credulity,     and    which    has 
been  well  described  by  Shakspeare, 
where  he  sa 

l<  There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives, 
Figuring  ike  nature  of  the  times  de- 
cease !  ; 


The  which  observed,  a  nun  may  pro- 
phet} , 

\\  ith  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance 
of  things 

As  yet  not  come  to  lite." 

(>:i  the  one  hand,  then, 
must  not  be  too  sanguine,  and  on 
the  othej  hand  yon  must  not  be  b  > 
diffident.  If  a  man  be  too  sanguine, 
he  loses  the  patient's  confidence* 
by  some  disappointment  occurring 

to    his   predicted    event.      If  he  be 

too  diffident,  he  never  acquires  the 

confidence  of  the  patient.  You 
should  moreover  be  honest,  par-' 
ticuiarly  honest  in  the  expression 
of  your  opinions  ;  if  they  cannot  be 
given  favourably,  they  should  not 
he  communicated  to  the  patient, 
but  to  his  friends.  Some  men  of 
secondary  powers  strive  to  raise 
their  reputations  by  exciting  a  spe- 
cies of  terror  in  the  minds  of  their 
patients,  by  giving  them  all  to  un- 
derstand that  they  are  in  circum- 
stances of  great  danger,  in  Order 
that  they  may  have  the  greater 
credit  of  curing  them.  This,  how- 
ever, should  be  avoided  by  a  man 
of  honesty ;  he  will  fairly  state  the 
case,  and  then  apply  himself  to  the  ■ 
mode  of  removing  it. 

Description  of  the  Hot  Air  Bath. 

The  machinery  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  hot  air  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  is  very  simple. 
It  consists  of  a  frame  of  basket- 
work,  of  an  arched  shape  and  about 
six  feet  in  length,  open  at  one  end, 
and  at  the  other  there  is  a  piece  of 
wood,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre. 
This  frame  is  laid  over  the  patient 
when  in  bed,  and  over  it  is  placed 
a  blanket  or  two,  and  these  are 
tucked  under  the  patient's  chin.  A 
tin  tube  is  then  passed  into  the 
hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame, 
and  in  the  lower  part  of  this  t  . 
%  little  spirit  lamp  is  placed  lighted, 
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and  tin-  app  complete.  The 

;ur,  heated  by  the    lump,  pas-.es  up 

the  tube,  and  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  Miiiui-c  of  the  body 
oi  the  patient. 

j  Lecture  occupied  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  its  delivery.] 


Errati  v. 

In  Dr.  A.'s  last  Lecture,  p.  18, 
for  M  mild,"  read  "  generic'* 


Sib  William  B  lizard,  or 
■Sir  ViUiam  Wizard,  as  he  is  de- 
signated by  the  French  Medical 
Journalists —  maliciously  enough, 
for  the  rogues  know,  as  well  as 
every  body  else,  that  the  worthy 
knight  is  no  conjuror  —  sets  his 
fare  against  The  Lancet  regu- 
larly every  Saturday  morning. 

Last  week,  when  he  came  to 
that  passage  in  the  Advertisement, 
in  which  the  College  of  Surgeons 
is  characterised  as  a  "  benighted 
body,"  he  exclaimed  with  great 
emotion,  "  Be-knighted  body  !  Be- 
knighted  body !  I  am  a  Knight, 
and  I'll  indict  them  for  Scandalum 
Magnatum. 


of  'I'm  i      I.  I  nci  i'.     We    insert  the 

following  letter  with  ■  view  of  i 
ahKng  Mr.  Ti  aai  Li  to  judge  of 

tie-    feeling  whirh    his  exploit    I 

ited  among  those  w h«>  ere  p 
■i  1   of  the   volumei    of   Twi 

1.  v  \<  i   r,  and   u  ho  have    been    en- 

snared   into  paying  half  a  guinea 
for  the  twelve  Lecturei  which  the 

real  Simon  I V  ui  has  nearly  tran- 
Bcribed  from  our  pages,  not  only 
without  acknowledgment,  but  un- 
der the  fake  pretence  that  hi,  is 
the  only  correct  and  authentic 
copy.  One  word  as  to  the  obser- 
vation of  our  ( 'onvspondent  re- 
specting copyright.  We  know  that 
we  could  expose  the  real  Simon 
Pi'RK  in  a  court  of  justice;  but 
we  have  already  declared  that  we 
think  Sir  A.  Cooper's  invaluable 
Lectures  cannot  be  too  exten- 
sively diffused,  and  if  Bex  now, 
ashamed  of  being  eclipsed  by  Mr. 
TYRRELL,  were  to  imitate  his  ex- 
ample to-morrow,  he  may  do  so,  as 
far  as  any  legal  interference  on 
our  part  is  concerned,  with  impu- 
nity. Unblushing  as  that  indi- 
vidual's invasions  of  literary  pro- 
perty have  been,  we  do  not  think 
that  even  Ben  BOW,  if  he  were  to 
pirate  our  reports,  would  have  the 
meanness  to  conceal  the  source 
from  which  he  derived  them,  and 
the  effrontery  to  represent  himself 
as  the  author  of  them.  A  press  of 
matter  obliges  us  to  postpone  our 
dissection  of  the  real  Simon  Pure 
until  next  week. 


THE  REAL  SIMON  PURE. 

We  have  received  a  number  of 
communications  on  the  subject  of 
the  recent  exploit  of  the  consistent 
and  conscientious  person  who  unites 
the  characters  of  a  champion  of 
"  Hole  and  Corner"  Surgery,  and 
a  humble  transcriber  of  the  pages 


To  the  Editor  o/Tiie  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  think  that  you  have 
been  too  lenient  in  your  treatment, 
or  rather  notice,  of  what  you  have 
properly  called  "  an  act  of  literary 
dishonesty"  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
tleman   who    has    published  Sir 
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as 


Astijv  (\toi'i  u's  surgical  lec- 
tures. Prom  the  very  first,  I  have 
been  a  reader  of  your  |  ages,  as  I 
conceived  thai  they  were  a  faithful 

transcript  of  the  ueeful  and  scientific 
lectures  given  by  Sir  A.  Cooper, 

nor  have  I  been  induced  to  change 
toy  opinion  by  reading  the  con- 
tents  of    a   volume   professing   to 

OOme  from  tlie  pen  of  one  of  the 
surgeons  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
1  will  not  enter  upon  the  question, 
whether  the  publication   of  lectures 

(not  his  own)  be  consistent  with  the 
dignity  and  character  of  a  hospital 
surgeon?  Mr.  Tyriu: i.i.  has  no 
douht  duly  considered  this  question, 
and  has  probably  been  long  held  in 
suspense  between  his  official  dig- 
nity and,  what  you  justly  term,  his 
cupidity  :  but  where  is  the  man 
over  whom  the  u  auri  sacra  fames" 
will  not  at  last  prevail  ?  In  this 
instance,  alas  !  it  has  induced  him 
to  become  a  literary  pirate,  to  rob 
the  pages  of  a  work  which  he  has, 
by  every  artifice  in  his  power,  en- 
deavoured to  put  down,  and  to  ap- 
propriate to  himself  the  hard-earned 
and  faithful  reports  of  The  Lan- 
cet. The  appearance  of  this  vo- 
lume explains  the  reason  of  his 
anxiety  to  suppress  reports  of  lec- 
tures and  hospital  cases,  and  must 
fully  satisfy  the  profession  as  to  the 
worthiness  of  his  motives.  I  have 
been  in  possession  of  Tn  r:  LANCET 
from  its  very  commencement,  but  I 
confess  that  I  was  induced  to  buy 
this  new  volume,  expecting  to 
find  something  more  than  The 
Lancet  professed  to  give;  my 
hopes  were  raised  high  by  its  pomp- 
ous announcement;  I  looked  for  an 
edition  of  Sir  Astli.y's  lectures, 
such  as  the  world  had  never  seen  ; 
and  grievous  has  been  my  disap- 
pointment. By  means  of  fine  paper 
and  fine  printing,  he  has  given  the 


volume  a  somewhat  novel  appear- 
ance, but  the  contents  are   nothii 
but  a  reprint,  of  the  reports  of  Tin 
\.\\(  it,  (embellished,   I   will  not. 

say,  but)  encumbered  with  the  most 

paltry,   uninfonaiBg,  and    usci< 
cases  of  his  own  insertion,  in  the 

form  Of  notes*  such  as  I  am  con- 
vinced no  monthly  reviewer  would 
hare  allowed  a  place  in  his  journal  ; 
they  are  at  once  an  insult  to  the 
understanding  of  his  readers,  a  dis- 
grace to  his  professional  character, 
and  an  evidence  of  his  utter  unfit- 
ness for  the  office  he  has  assumed. 
I  will  not  believe  that  Sir  As t ley 
Cooper  has  given  his  sanction  to 
this  unprecedented  method  of  ob- 
taining money  from  the  hospital 
pupils.  The  surgeons  of  these  insti- 
tutions already  extract  enough  from 
the  pockets  of  their  pupils,  without 
having  recourse  to  such  unwar- 
rantable modes  of  impoverishing 
them;  their  treatment  of  the  young  % 

men  who  attend  the  hospitals  you 
have  often  pointed  out,  and  justly 
held  up  to  the  reprobation  of  the 
profession  at  large  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  your  appeals  to  their 
heads  and  hearts  will  not  be  with- 
out their  due  effect.  Your  next  ap- 
peal should  be  to  their  pockets,  their 
most  sensitive  point.  The  expense 
of  this  volume  is  half-a-guinea, 
which  will  make  the  whole  lec- 
tures, when  complete,  three  gui- 
neas :  while  the  whole  series  of 
The  Lancet,  including  all  Sir 
Astley's  lectures,  and  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  and  instructive 
matter,  has  cost  me  only  twenty- 
eight  shillings.  The  bare-faced- 
ness  of  this  job  must  be  evident  to 
the  whole  profession;  it  is  to  be 
viewed  in  no  other  light,  than  as  an 
artifice  to  injure  the  sale  of  Tii  E 
LANCET,  and  to  fill  his  own  poc- 
ket;  I   am,  however,  rather  incre- 
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dulousasto  the  former  object  being 
effected :  it  mutt  take  ■  much 
ttrooger  bead  than,  from  tin-  present 
specimen,  1  em  inclined  to  give 
Mr.  Tvuki  1.1.  credit  for:  bie 
lu-art,  1  believe,  to  be  strongly  en- 
listed in  the  cause — 't  is  bis  bead 
that  rebels.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
respectable  name  of  Si  it  AtTLl  \ 
Cooe i.  u  should  have  been  lent  to  a 
transaction  that  will  enhance  nei- 
ther the  value  of  his  lectures,  nor 
increase  his  character  for  disin- 
terestedness ;  his  appearance  in  the 
business  must,  however,  be  attri- 
buted entirely  to  a  deception  ;  he 
cannot,  before  he  compares  the  two, 
be  aware  of  the  identity  between 
the  volume  in  question  and  his  lec- 
tures as  published  in  Tin;  Lan- 
cet. He  has  been  the  dupe  of  the 
mercenary  rapaciousness  of  a  young 
man,  who,  not  possessing  the  neces- 
sary talents  for  publishing  the  lec- 
tures, has  had  recourse  to  the  base 
expedient  of  purloining,  from  your 
valuable  numbers,  that  information 
which  he  wants  the  perseverance 
and  ability  to  glean  for  himself. 
He  may  iill  his  coffers  by  such 
means,  for  literary  repute  surely 
cannot  be  one  of  his  objects,  but  he 
will  gain  neither  the  good  opinion 
of  the  wise,  nor  the  esteem  of  the 
better  part  of  his  profession.  I  have 
always  considered  that  you  had  the 
indirect  sanction  of  Sm  AsTLET 
in  publishing  reports  of  his  lectures  ; 
of  this,  however,  you  are  the  best 
judge,  and  also  of  your  prior  claim 
to  a  copyright  in  the  work.  Know- 
ing that  you  have  talents  to  defend 
yourself,  and  will  not  be  sparing  of 
the  rod  of  castigation,  where  it  is 
required.  I  wish  you  farewell,  and 
success  in  your  undertaking. 

Your  well-wisher  and  admirer. 


To  the  I  .;/"!' :i  i   1.  •>  \  <  r.T. 

Sir, — Observing  thai  JTOU  have 

isionally  deroted  a  part  of  yoai 

Valuable  publication  to  the    l 

tion  of  abuses  in  the  Borough  Hos- 
pitals, I  take  the  liberty  of  submit- 
ting the  following  to  your  notice: 

It  appears  that,  by  a  recent  ar- 
rangement, the  students  of  St. 
Thomas's  are  to  procure  subjects 
for  themselves,  during  the  ensuing 
season,  and,  that  the  7tcw-co>nc/^, 
by  the  payment  of  a  guinea,  are 
entitled  to  the  same  privilege  of 
dissecting,  as  those  who  entered 
perpetually  la^t  season,  the  latter 
of  whom,  notwithstanding  the 
perpetuity  of  their  free  attend- 
ance, cS^c  ,  are  to  pay  the  same  full 
price  for  subjects  as  the  former ; 
now  this  is  undoubtedly  unjust; 
for  Mr.  Green  cannot  suppose 
that  those  siudents  who  entered 
last  season  should  each  have  dis- 
sected ten  guinea.-.'  worth  of  sub- 
jects ;  so  that  to  many  fellow  stu- 
dents with  myself,  in  this  predica- 
ment, there  will  be  a  clear  loss  of  live 
guineas,  to  some  others,  who  have 
performed  no  dissections,  a  total 
loss.  Yet  Mr.  G.  complains  of 
the  balance  being  so  very  much 
against  him.  We  entered  with  the 
understanding  that  subjects  were 
to  be  procured  for  us  at  a  certain 
fixed  price,  which  they  have  been 
hitherto,  and  it  is  very  unfair  that 
that  arrangement  should  now  be 
altered. 

If  these  observations  should  be 
worthy  your  attention,  the  insertion 
of  them  will  much  oblige 


Justiti.e  Amicus. 


Oct.  8,  1824. 
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WAi.vsisoi'  forth;  N   MEDIC  LL 
JOUIIN  ALS. 

itr.vr  B  m  IDtCA  i.r.. —  AUG  17ST, 

Several  interesting  original  com- 
munications arc  to  be  found  in  the 
work  we  have  just  named  ;  and  in 
the  present  number  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  furnish  our  readers  with 
the  following  : 

HYDROPHOBIA. 

Cases  of  Hydrophobia  communi- 
cated, and  followed  with  re- 
77iarks.      By    Professor   Reca- 

MI£R. 

First  Case.  On  the  27th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1823,  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  a  man  named  Charles 
Mignot,  a  vine  dresser,  aged  24, 
of  a  bilious  temperament,  but,  of  a 
spare  habit,  was  attacked  by  a 
wolf.  Mignot,  being  young,  vigo- 
rous, and  very  courageous,  thought 
fit  to  seize  him  by  the  tongue,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  bitten,  and 
with  the  design  of  suffocating  him. 

To  do  this,  he  thrust  his  right 
hand  many  times  into  the  wolf's 
mouth,  who  made  him  pay  dear 
for  these  imprudent  and  rash  at- 
tempts. For  the  hand  was  not 
only  bitten,  but  lacerated,  mangled, 
and  appeared  as  if  pounded.  The 
left  hand  was  treated  little  better 
than  the  right,  having  been  very 
deeply  bitten  in  several  places,  espe- 
cially about  the  thumb. 

Besides  the  wounds  which  I  have 
row  cursorily  described,  Mignot 
had  received  many  bites  on  the 
upper  and  inner  part  of  the  left 
arm,  which  had  passed  through 
the  part,  as  well  as  on  the  fore- 
arm of  the  same  side.  He  had 
also  seventeen  deep  wounds  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  right  ham,   and 


some  on  the  lower  and  WW  part  of 
the  left  leg,  which,  on  the  twenty- 
third  day  from  the  accident,  were 
freely  suppurating. 

Being  afterwards  called  to  this 

unfortunate,  I  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  limiting  myself  to  the 
mere  dilatation  of  the  wounds  on 
the  hand,  and  soaking  them  in 
warm  water ;  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  conveniently  cauterising 
such  a  large  number  of  wounds 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
joints  and  in  tendinous  parts,  with- 
out exposing  the  patient  to  greater- 
dangers,  or  perhaps  to  death  itself, 
without  being  at  the  time  satisfied 
that  the  animal  was  mad.  On  the 
third  day,  when  I  proposed  to 
practise  blood-letting,  he  told  me 
that  he  had  a  profuse  hemorrhage 
from  the  nose,  to  which  he  was 
subject,  which  spared  me  the  trou- 
ble. This  haemorrhage  re-appeared 
in  the  evening  and  in  the  follow- 
ing night,  and  has  since  taken 
place  many  times  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease. 

Emollient  and  narcotic  fomenta- 
tions,  dressings   of  opiate    cerate, 
and  diluent  drinks,  with  low  diet, 
prevented  the  appearance  of  teta- 
nic symptoms,  which  I  had  dread- 
ed ;  and   every  thing  went  on  fa- 
vourably until  the  1st  of  March,  at 
which  time  the  wounds  of  the   left 
arm  and  handhad  perfectly  healed, 
when  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
inflammation    of  the  right  hand, 
without   any  apparent   cause,   ac- 
companied  by  considerable  swell- 
ing.     The   application   of    twelve 
I  leeches,  followed  by  profuse  bleed- 
i  ing,  which  was  encouraged  by  an 
I  emollient  fomentation,  and  a  poul- 
;  tice  of  the  same  kind,  rendered  him 
very  sensibly  better. 

On  the  2d.   A  repetition  of  the 

same  means.     Generally  improved, 

I  and  from  this  time  the  progress  of 
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tu  rapid.  'I  he  poultices  were 
continued  until  the 9th;  thfl  wounds 
were  in  the  besl  possible  state,  ami 
I  flattered  myseli  that  the  cure  was 
.ti\  near;  frhea  suddenly,  on  the 
night  of  the  Uth  or  10th,  lie  com- 
plained of  a  past  in  his  bead,  just 
over  the  orbit  of  the  right  side  ;  the 
pain  extended  along  the  branch  of 

the  i'rontal  nerve,  and  of  the  facial 
of  the  same  side,  even  to  tin-  neck, 
lie  had  further  slight  convulsive, 
motions  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  and  a 
feeling  of  constriction  in  the  throat ; 

3  of  appetite,  Wftioh  had  before 
been  very  good  ;  irritable  :  and  the 
fear  of  death  manifested  itself  for 
the  first  time  ;  difficulty  of  s\\  al- 
lowing, accompanied  with  certain 
heavings  of  the  chest ;  notwith- 
standing all  this,  there  was  total 
absence  of  hydrophobia,  or  the  fear 
of  water. 

A  prescription  for  antispasmodic 
pills  was  written,  composed  of 
mask  and  opium  :  he  slept  nearly 
two  hours  towards  morning,  and 
remained  tranquil  during  the  night. 

As  he  complained  of  great  heat 
in  his  throat,  1  made  him  open  his 
mouth,  when  I  examined  it  with 
the  greatest  care,  but  could  not 
discover  the  least  trace  of  inflam- 
mation, or  the  vesicles  which  have 
been  said  to  be  met  with  under  the 
tongue.  I  ought  before  to  have 
observed,  that  the  former  nights 
had  been  very  tranquil,  and  at- 
tended with  sound  sleep. 

On  the  10th,  all  the  wounds 
were  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
The  same  difficulty  of  drinking 
what  he  saw  ;  easy  deglutition  of 
food  ;  the  interior  of  the  mouth 
was  remarkably  cool,  and  only  a 
slight  increase  of  colour  at  the  an- 
terior pillar  of  the  fauces.  He  ma- 
nifested some  impatience,  but  made 
satisfactory  answers  to  what  was 


required  of  bim.     1>I<  d  again  fi 
the  right  arm,  had    an  un 
dose  of    the    pills,   orai  .ver 

diink,  mercurial  frictioas  af  two 
drachms.  More  tranquil,  but  the 
same  difficulty  of  swallowio 
tinues.  In  the  evening  the  pills 
end  frictions  were  repeated,  but 
with  no  better  result,  and  he  ufaaad 
to  eat  ;   the  u •<  !in<_r  of  ! 

and  constriction  in  the  throat,  and 
lie  requested  to  have  leeches  ap- 
plied to  the  part.  Great  pain  in 
the  throat,  more  particularly  in- 
creased if  they  talked  of  drinking, 
or  if  they  shewed  him  water. 

On  the  night  of  the  10th,  he  was 
extremely  agitated,  and  dreamt 
that  he  was  pursued  by  wolves. 
He  had  taken  two  grains  of  opium, 
however,  on  the  previous  e\ening. 
He  rose  in  the  morning,  and  vent  to 
look  for  his  mother.  He  after- 
wards dreamt  that  he  was  pursued 
by  dogs,  and  desired  that  they 
might  be  lied  up,  and  not  suffered 
to  molest  him.  Wishing  to  sec- 
how  far  lie  could  overcome  the  fear 
of  water,  I  persuaded  poor  Mignot, 
that  in  order  to  remove  the  inflam- 
mation in  his  throat,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  gargle  with  water 
and  oxymel  ;  he  attempted  it,  but 
had  no  sooner  put  the  fluid  to  his 
mouth,  than  he  said  that  the  room 
turned  round  with  him,  and  that  he 
saw  a  thousand  sparks  before  him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th. 
there  was  a  remission  of  all  the 
symptoms.  He  ate  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  professor,  and  was- 
able  to  go  into  a  warm  bath  which 
he  had  ordered.  His  power  of 
swallowing  fluids  very  much  im- 
proved, and  he  considered  that  he 
was  almost  well.  Ordered  to  omit 
the  mercurial  frictions.  There  was 
very  profuse  suppuration  in  the 
wounds,  and  they  were  dressed 
with  a  mixture  of  mercurial  oint- 
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mentand  cerate.  On  the  L5th, 
he  did  not  betray  tlu*  least  amotioa 
at  going  into  the  warn   bath,  and 

the  salivation  had  very  much  di- 
minished ;  but  in  the  night  he 
again  dreamt  that  In*  was  pursued 

by  -wolves.  On  the  lfith,  there  was 
considerable     aggravation     of    the 

symptoms ;  the  pulse  became  quicker 
ami  stronger,  and  on  the  17th,  he 

became  delirious  and  had  vomit- 
ing.     On  the  18th,  the  state  of  the 

unhappy    MigDot    became  worse, 

the  vomiting    returned.       He  was 

ordered  a  potion  composed  of  mint 
water    and    orange    flower    water, 

with  the  thexiaca,  of  which  he  was 

made  to  swallow  four  table-spoon- 
fuls. The  delirium  increased,  so 
that  he  became  very  violent ;  he 
cried,  swore,  and  wished  very 
much  to  see  me.  He  still  thought 
he  was  pursued  by  dogs  and  wolves. 
A  total  incoherence  of  ideas  fol- 
lowed, and  there  was  spasmodic 
tension  of  the  muscles. 

On  the  19th,  in  the  morning,  he 
recovered  his  speech,  and  his  de- 
lirium was  increased  ;  he  bit  him- 
self in  several  places,  and  on  the 
following  day  he  expired. 

Second  Case. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1823, 
three  wood -cutters  were  working  in 
theirshed,  in  the  forest  of  Meriot^e- 
tween  Xogent  and  Provins,when  one 
of  them  was  seized  by  a  wolf  which 
he  had  not  perceived,  and  which 
immediately  bit  him  in  three  places. 
He  held  him  firmly,  and  called  his 
companions,  and  one  of  them  struck 
him  two  blows  with  a  stick ;  the 
animal  bit  him  also,  and  escaping, 
hid  himself  under  the  foliage. 
The  wood-cutters  pursued  with  the 
hope  of  destroying  him,  and  they 
struck  him  different  blows.  They 
contrived   at  last  to  kill  the  wolf, 


but  not  until  the\  were  each  bitten. 
They  brought  him  to  Nogent,  and 
there  skinned  and  buried  him, 
without  having  any  examination 
made. 

Being  consulted    by    the   local 
authorities,  I  went  the  next  day  to 

fiferiot,  and  examined  the  wounds. 

The  man  first  seized  had  nine 
wounds,  of  which  two  wen;  very 
considerable,  on  his  face  and 
breast.  The  second  had  five,  four 
of  which  were  on  the  head,  and 
one  on  the  arm.  The  third,  the 
person  who  struck  the  wolf  the 
most  decisive  blows,  had  only  one 
wound  on  the  leg,  and  that  very  in- 
considerable. 

I  immediately  convinced  these 
persons  of  the  great  necessity  there 
was  of  submitting  to  a  treatment 
which  appeared  indispensible  ;  they 
consented,  and  I  cut  out  the  wounds 
and  cauterised  them  with  muriate 
of  antimony,  and  ordered  them  af- 
terwards to  be  covered  with  a  blis- 
ter. They  were  dressed  every  day 
by  myself  or  colleagues,  and  I  saw 
them  from  time  to  time.  They 
were  all  cured  in  twenty-four  days 
from  the*  accident.  Two  of  them 
returned  to  their  work  about  this 
time ;  but  the  other,  who  had  been 
rather  unwell  before  the  occurrence 
of  the  accident,  remained  in  bed  a 
little  longer,  and  this  was  more  in 
consequence  of  his  former  com- 
plaint, than  from  any  thing  which 
had  happened  from  the  wound. 
This  man  required  some  evacuants 
during  his  illness,  but  the  other 
two  took  only  some  antispasmodic 
drinks.  I  was  desired  by  the  Pre- 
fect to  make  a  report  on  this  acci- 
dent, and  I  ventured  to  predict  that 
no  unfortunate  termination  would 
ensue,  because  we  had  taken  the 
necessary  precautions.  The  event 
perfectly  justified  my  prognostic. 


1  in:    LAM  II. 


Third  ( 'use. 

A  man,  60  yean  of  age,  M. 
ii  ai  bitten  on  the  evening  of 
the 7th of  February ,  I  >  J.i,  by  a  mad 
wolf,  which  had  that  morning  bit- 
too  tour  wood-cutters.  Hi-  washed 
the  wounds  on  his  hand  very  freely, 

but  one  which  was  received  on  his 
nates  was  not  washed  until  the  day 
following. 

On  the  (itli  of  March,  M.  P, 
suffering  for  several  days  from  the 
wounds,  returned  to  Provins,  where 
he  heard  that  a  man  had  died  with 
hydrophobia,  who  had  been  bitten 
some  weeks  before  by  another 
wolf.  He  imagined  immediately 
that  he  was  devoted  to  the  same 
kind  of  death,  he  mounted  a  coach 
immediately,  and  arrived  in  Paris 
on  the  twenty-eighth  day  after 
the  bite.  It  was  with  this  im- 
pression on  his  mind  that  he  came 
to  my  house  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1823. 

I  discovered,  along  the  ulnar 
<  (ore-  of  the  middle  linger  of  the 
right  hand,  a  very  painful  cicatrix, 
which  was  inflamed,  and  covered 
with  vesications  some  days  since  ; 
tumefaction  of  the  finger,  and  it 
could  be  bent,  but  with  great  ditli- 
culty.  Another  cicatrix  less,  but 
equally  painful,  was  situated  on 
the  radial  side  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  fore  finger  of  the  same 
hand ;  this  wound  appeared  to 
Bave  been  inflicted  only  with  the 
point  of  the  tooth,  while,  in  the 
other,  the  tooth  had  torn  all  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  finger.  This 
smaller  cicatrix  was  swollen,  in- 
flamed, and  covered  with  a  vesicle 
like  the  other.  The  cicatrix  on  the 
nates,  the  wound  of  which  had 
been  made  through  the  clothes, 
did  not  present  any  change,  irrita- 
tion or  inflammation.  The  patient 
had  no  fever,  but  was  in  a  state  of 


the  r,     being    firmly 

ed  that  i  i     h  d  to 

a  d»  ath  no  less  1  i  rrible   than  o 

tain. 

J   advised    him    t  >    employ   baths 

impregnated   with   the  Ido- 

ride  <<t  mercury  ah\ 

1  imnediata  ly  canter]  ted  the  ci< 
trices    with    <•  ted     nitric 

acid,  holding  in  .solution,  in  each 
ounce,  one  divehm  of  the  crys- 
tallized nitrate  of  mercury.  This 
cauterisation  was  repeated  again  in 
three  days.  The  baths  were  pre- 
pared at  first  with  half  an  ounce ol 
the  OXymuriate,  increased  two 
drachms  at  intervals,  until  this 
contained  as  much  as  four  ouiM 
They  were  continued  nearly  two 
months ;  and  afterwards,  instead 
of  every,  used  only  every  other 
day.  After  the  first  application 
of  the  caustic,  the  finger  began  to 
decrease  in  size,  and  the  eschars 
separated  each  day  by  washing. 
Two  new  eschars  were  afterwards 
formed,  and  separated  in  the  same 
way.  The  wounds  which  resulted 
from  them  were  healed  in  eighteen 
days. 

This  person  returned  home  at 
the  end  of  May,  and  enjoys  to  this 
day  very  good  health. 

Remarks. 

The  history  of  M.  Poirier's  dis- 
ease presents  many  circumstances 
worthy  of  observation. 

1st,  Being  bitten  at  night  by  a 
mad  wolf  on  the  breech,  through 
his  clothes,  and  on  the  right  hand, 
which  was  uncovered,  in  two 
places,  with  much  laceration;  he 
washed  the  wounds  with  care,  and 
made  them  bleed  freely. 

2dly,  Four  wood -cutters  were 
bitten  by  the  same  wolf,  of  which 
they  were  certain  from  having  ob- 
served the  marks  of  the  two  blows 
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rhich  they  had  made  on  his  heed. 

Ilteemen  Were  treated   unci  cured 

>v  cauterisation. 

3rd,     Twenty-seven    d:ivs    afteT 

be  accident,  t!ie  wounds  on  the 
Kind  of  M.  P,  were  inflamed, 
iwollen,  and  covered  with  vesicles, 
,vithout  any  thing  of  the  kind  hap- 
>ening  to  the  wound  on  the  breech, 

which  was  not  even  discovered  un- 
il  the  following  day,  by  the  blood 
jn  his  shirt. 

4th.  That,  seized  with  the  dread 
of  death,  from  hydrophobia,  he 
came  to  Paris  in  a  state  of  extreme 
agitation,  and  was  there  treated 
locally  by  mercurial  caustic  as  de- 
scribed :  much  more  sure,  and  less 
frightful  than  the  actual  cautery ; 
and  treated  generally  by  mercu- 
rial baths. 

Such  is  the  treatment,  on  which 
I  made,  at  the  time,  a  verbal  report 
to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine. I  leave  every  one  to  judge 
of  the  value  of  the  fact.  It  ap- 
pears, that  by  cauterising  the  cica- 
trices with  the  nitrate  of  mercury 
dissolved  in  an  excess  of  acid,  and 
by  having  bathed  in  a  solution  of  the 
duet  chloride  of  mercury,  increased 
to  as  much  as  four  ounces  in  each 
bath,  that  the  patient  was  perfect- 
ly cured. 

Whatever  importance  Professor 
Recamier  or  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Medicine  may  attach  to  this 
practice,  we  think  it  is  decidedly 
inferior  to  the  treatment  employed 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  It  is  in- 
teresting, however,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  every  method,  pro- 
posed or  adopted  ;  as  it  is  only  by 
an  accumulation  of  facts,  and  a 
careful  comparison  of  them,  that 
we  can  hope  to  discover  a  safe  and 
scientific  treatment,  for  such  a 
dreadful  disease. 


Royal  Institute  of  France. 
The  Academy  of  Sciences  will 
decide,  in  1825,  tor  the  prize  Be- 
queathed by  M.  Alhumbert,  vjz.  a. 
medal  of  300  francs  to  the  author 
of  the  best  paper  on  tin:  anatomical 
comparison  of  the  .structure  of 
fishes,  with  that  of  reptiles;  the 
two  species   are  to    be    left    to   the 


choice  of  the  competitors 

The  Academy  proposes  also  a 
medal  of  the  same  value,  to  be  de- 
cided in  182(),  on  the  following 
question  :  "  To  describe,  with  ex- 
actness,  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  of  frogs  daring  their  dif- 
ferent metamorphoses.''* 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 


GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 

Continuation  of  the  Case  of  Pop- 
liteal Aneurism  in  Lazarus, 
from  p.  58. 

In  our  last  notice  of  this  case, 
we  said,  that  he  had  taken  an 
ounce  of  castor  oil  on  the  day  suc- 
ceeding the  operation,  but  it  pro- 
duced no  effect  ;  a  repetition  of  it 
was  ordered,  but  with  a  similar 
result. 

Oct.  6th.  The  patient  has  had  a 
very  disturbed,  restless  night,  and 
has  been  muttering  at  intervals. 
His  pulse  during  the  night  was 
sometimes  120.  His  countenance 
is  pale  and  bespeaks  great  anxiety  ; 
has  had  frequent  hiccough  and 
some  vomiting ;  his  skin  hot  over 
all  parts  of  the  body  but  the  left 
leg.  Tongue  covered  with  a  dark 
brown  crust  in  the  centre,  and  of  a 
yellowish  ivhite  appearance  to- 
wards the  edges. 


THE    LA  Mil 


The  leg  lias  diminished  in  tem- 
( <  i  rdaj ,  and  hag  I 

sense,  osdematous  appearance,  and 
pale.  Hit  boweii  had  nut  been 
moved  sine*  the  operation  until 
this  morning,  when  he  had  an  in- 
jection   administered   about  three 

o'clock,  which  procured  tWO  eva- 
cuations about  live.  lie  had  taken, 
during  the  night,  some  calomel 
and  t  olocjntfa  pills. 

11,  A.  M.  The  foot  feeli  very 
cold,  and  is  swollen  considerably  ; 
the  natural  appearance  is  changing 
into  red  patches,  and  on  these  parts 
the  cuticle  is  beginning  to  separate. 
No  further  movement  from  his 
bowels.  Hiccough  continues  and 
very  much  distresses  him. 

9,  r.  M.  The  temperature  of  the 
foot  continues  to  decrease,  and  the 
coldness  spreads  up  the  leg.  The 
limb  is  still  enveloped  in  flannel, 
and  bottles  filled  with  warm  water 
applied  to  the  foot.  Pulse  weak, 
and  115. 

7th.  The  foot  more  discoloured, 
and  three  large  vesications  rilled 
with  a  dark  coloured  fluid,  are  seen 
on  the  back  of  the  foot,  and  on  the 
fore-part  of  the  ancle.  Toes  very 
cold,  and  the  skin  covering  them  is 
of  a  dusky  colour.  The  thigh  re- 
mains more  swollen  than  the  leg, 
hut  retail. s  its  natural  heat.  Tongue 
brown  ;  hiccough  continues  at  in- 
tervals ;  pulse  very  feeble,  and  1 08. 
Had  this  morning  two  slight  eva- 
cuations. He  takes  the  efferves- 
cent mixture  every  four  hours,  and 
a  pill,  containing  one  grain  and  a 
half  of  opium,  every  six  hours. 

8th.  He  has  a  very  distressing 
appearance,  countenance  pale,  and 
covered  with  a  cold  perspiration. 
The  vesications  on  the  foot  are  more 
distended  than  yesterday,  and  the 
toes  are  colder  and  more  purple. 
The  patient  was  very  much  alarmed 
by  one  of  the  pupils  thoughtlessly 


pinching  his  foot,  arid  then  asking 

him  it  he  could  CseJ  it,  he  ^aid, 

course,  that  he  did  not,  and  there- 
fore immediately  formed  an  idea 

of  what  had  happened.    Thii  nm>t 

have  been  done  by  one  of  the  stu- 
dents lately  arrived,  tor  it  he  had 
been  long  in  the  Hospitals  be  would 
have  known  the  impropriety  of  such 
a  step. 

[We  shall  take  this  opportunity 
of  cautioning  the  pupils  against 
repeating  this  or  any  other  act, 
which  would,  in  the  least  degree, 
excite  or  increase  the  anxiety  of 
the  patient*  We  are  solicitous,  on 
every  occasion,  to  remove  any  ob- 
stacle which  may  be  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  student,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  that  the  restrictive  system 
has  been  abolished ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  we  must  entreat  them 
to  exercise  their  judgments  duly  in 
all  their  intercourse  with  the  sick.} 

Pulse    108.       He   was  ordered 
wine  and   porter  if  he  could  drink 
it,  and  also  the  following  medicine. 
1^.  Infusi  cascarillip,  3jss- 

Liq.  ammonia  subcarb.  ni.  xv. 
Tinct.  opii,  m.  xxv. — M. 

This  draught  was  to  be  taken 
every  six  hours. 

9th.  Has  been  more  tranquil 
during  the  night,  but  has  had  little 
sleep.  Complains  of  some  pain  in 
the  thigh.  The  perspiration  is  not 
so  profuse  as  it  was,  and  the  hic- 
cough returns  less  frequently.  The 
thigh  appears  to  have  diminished 
a  little  in  size,  and  vesciations  on 
the  foot  are  not  more  numerous^ 
The  foot  feels  quite  cold,  even  as 
far  as  the  ancle  ;  pulse  110.  He 
continues  the  medicine  ordered 
yesterday. 

11th.  The  thigh  has  decreased 
someAvhat  since  our  last  report.  The 
patient  slept  last  night  more  than 
three  hours.  The  hiccough  has 
ceased ;  but  the  perspiration  con- 
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es.       The    toot.    becomes    more 

dnllv  gangrenous,  especially  to- 
tin-    toes,     Continues    the 
lcr  medieine  without  the  opium, 

was   ordered    the    sulphate  <>/' 
line,     lour    grains     every     fife 

_tli.   The  pulse  is  a  little  fuller, 

100.      The  bowels  were  moved 

itlv  last  night.      The  thigh  de- 

ill v  .smaller  than  it  was  yester- 

,  and  there  is  a  little  discharge 

i  the  wound.  The  toot,  near 
.  i>  almost  purple,  and  round 
bone  of  each  toe  there  is  a  red 
,  but  these  parts  are  quite  cold 
insensible.  Tongue  brown, 
,e  still  weak,  and  102.  The 
wof  this  mischief  was  evidently 
extravasation  of  blood  from  the 
Lirismal  sac,  into  the  cellular 
nbrane  and  parts  above  the 
2,  which  acted  as  a  mechanical 
ediment,  by  pressing  on  the 
?rficial  vessels,  and  in  this  way 
renting  the  circulation  by  anas- 
osis. 

[To  be  continued.] 


'he  case  of  compound  fracture, 
ch  we  noticed  as  being  received 
l  the  other  accidents  from  the 
)  manufactory,  is  going  on  fa- 
rablv.      The  haemorrhage    has 

returned,  and  the  bones  are 
g  in  good  apposition.  The  con- 
ltional  excitement,  as  might  be 
ected,  runs  very  high,    but  he 

youth  and  a  previous  good 
e  of  health  in  his  favour.     The 

is  in  Accident  ward. 
Jr.  Key,  having  found  that  the 
it  difficulty  in  the  treatment  of 
Hares  of  the  legs,  is  the  falling 
the  heel,  has  been  induced  to 
struct    an  apparatus  to  remove 

defect.  This  is  exceedingly 
pie,  it  consists  merely  of  an  ho- 
mtal  plane  raised  above  the  level 


of    the    bed    by   four   short    pill 
and   from  the  edge  of  this,   an   in- 
clined plane  is  brought  towards  the 

tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  on  which 
the  thigh  rests;  a  pillow  is  placed 

over  it,  and  the  leg,  properly  secured 
with  splints,  is  placed  on  the  ma  - 
chine,  and  is  prevented  from  turn- 
ing either  inwards  or  outwards,  by 
a  few  pegs  driven  into  the  edges  of 
the  horizontal  plane. 

[That  the  contrivance  is  simple; 
enough  there  is  not  the  least  doubt, 
but  we  are  not  so  satisfied  of  its 
originality  ;  we  think  the  first  was 
derived  from  Mr.  Aymesbury's  ap- 
paratus.] 


Operations. 

Mr.  Key  operated  on  a  boy  for 
stone.  He  was  brought  into  the 
Hospital  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances :  he  had  not  been  in. 
any  bed  for  six  or  seven  nights, 
from  the  brutal  behaviour  of  his 
parents,  who  would  not  allow  him 
to  sleep  in  a  bed,  because  he  could 
not  retain  his  water,  and  they  never 
supposed  that  it  could  be  owing  to 
any  disease  of  the  urinary  organs. 

His  not  having  passed  any  for 
twenty-four  hours,  joined  to  the 
extreme  pain  which  he  suffered,  in- 
duced him  to  come  into  the  hospi- 
tal. He  was  examined  by  Mr. 
Key,  and  on  attempting  to  pass  a 
sound  into  the  bladder,  he  could 
not  get  it  farther  than  the  bulb,  as 
there  was  a  stone  in  that  part  of  the 
urethra,  which  effectually  pluggei 
up  the  passage.  This  was  cut 
down  upon  from  the  perinseum,  and 
the  stone  was  extracted,  and  by 
carrying  the  sound  onward,  there 
was  another  found  in  the  b'adder; 
it  was  thought  the  best  plan  to  im- 
mediately enlarge  the  opening,  and 
the  knife  was  passed  into  the  blad- 
der, and  the   stone  was  extracted, 
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wh*  -  of  ;t  la  u .    The 

ii  going  on  remarkably  well, 

and  has  nut  a  bad  lymptom. 

Mr.  MoK(  a  n  "ii  Tues- 

day for  the  itone;  and  used  the 

light  ttaffand  the  knife  employed 
by  Mr.  Kit,  The  stone  was  ex- 
ted  without  any  difficulty,  and 
was  composed  of  the  oxalate  of  time 
and  the  triple  phosphate. 

This  was  Mr.  Morgan's   first 

operation  for  the  stone,  and  he  ac- 
quitted himself  with  great  credit. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 


Continuation  of  the  case  of  fun- 
gous and  hijdatic  disease  of  the 
testicle. 

The  outline  of  this  case  was 
given  in  our  last  Number,  and  on 
Friday  the  8th,  the  tumour  was  re- 
moved by  Mr.  Tu  a  vers. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  this 
case  was,  to  avoid  injuring  the 
penis,  for  the  scrotum  and  pre- 
puce had  been  so  distended,  that 
its  situation  was  only  pointed  out 
by  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce. 

The  cord  was  laid  bare  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  vessels  sepa- 
rated from  the  vas  deferens.  The 
testicle  was  then  dissected  away, 
and  the  cord  divided;  only  one  li- 
gature was  necessary,  and  that  was 
on  the  spermatic  artery.  The  edges 
oi (hat  portion  of  the  scrotum  which 
bad  been  left,  were  brought  toge- 
ther by  three  sutures. 

The  tumour  was  afterwards  laid 
open  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils, 
and  a  Urge  fungous  mass  exposed. 
Mr.  Travers,  at  the  requestof  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  who  was  pre- 
sent at  the  operation,  turned  to- 
wards the  class,  and  showing  it, 


said,  "  tl  tinmen,  i^  an  ex 

ample  of  tin-  true  fungous  hema 
todes,  which  wai  fij  irately 

described    by    .Mi.    Hi  v."       Than 
1U0  a  cysl  laid  open,  contain 
ing  a  transparent  lluid. 


The  only  other  operation  per 
formed  here  this  week  v.  I 
amputation  of  the  leg,  by  Mr 
TfLAVF.RS.  We  do  not  like  Iff 
TbaVERVs  mode  of  amputating 
especially  above  the  knee  ;  and  a: 
we  cannot  commend,  we  ^hall  sa^ 
nothing  more  respecting  it. 

The  accidents  admitted  this  wee! 
are  a  fracture  of  the  thigh  ;  frac 
tured  ribs  ;  a  compound  fracture  o 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  fori 
finger,  and  simple  fracture  of  th( 
middle  finger;  a  contusion  of  tin 
ancle,  and  a  sprained  knee. 


MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 


Case  of  Strangulated  Scrotal 
Hernia. 

Sept.  26.— Joseph  Hilton,  brass- 
worker,  a  strong  muscular  man 
ret.  39,  admitted  about  9  o'clock 
p.  m.  with  a  scrotal  hernia  on  the 
left  side,  which  had  been  down 
since  the  preceding  evening  at  five 
He  had  been  attended  by  a  sur- 
geon, who  bled  him,  and  employee 
the  taxis,  but  without  success.  Ht 
had  vomited  repeatedly,  and  wai 
sent  to  the  hospital.  At  the  pe- 
riod of  his  admission  here  the  her- 
nia was  about  the  size  of  a  large 
hydrocele,  and  was  rather  tense. 
The  pain  in  the  abdomen,  Avhich 
had  previously  been  extremelj 
acute,  had  at  this  period  nearly 
ceased.  His  pulse  was  104  and 
rather  full,  and  his  bowels  had  nol 
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n  open  since  Tuesday  last,  the 
'J I st.  It  should  have  been  ob- 
served likewise,  tnat  on  this  side 
the  testicle  had  never  descended 
into  the  scrotum.    The  warm  barn 

was  resorted  to,  and  the  taxis  again 

employed,  when  repeated  attempts 
haying  failed  in  accomplishing  its 

reduction,  the  operation  was  per- 
formed about  1  o'clock,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:*  the  pubes  being 

shaved,   and  the  patient  placed  on 
the    table,  an   incision  was  made, 
in  a  semilunar  direction,  across  the 
neck  of  the  tumour;  this  incision 
Was  then  dissected  down,  and  the 
fascia    superficial  is,  the  fibres    of 
the  external  oblique  and  trans  ver- 
salis,  and  those  also  which  descend 
from  the    pillars   of  the  ring,   di- 
vided.    The  other  fibres  were  cut 
through    in    succession,    until   the 
proper  sac  of  the  protruded  intes- 
tine  became   exposed,  which   was 
pinched  up    and    divided    by    the 
bistoury,  the  directory  having  been 
previously  introduced.     Upon  the 
accomplishment  of  this  stage  of  the 
operation,  about6oz.  of  a  coloured 
serum  escaped   from  the  cavity  of 
the    divided   sac,   on   the  scrotum 
being  pressed  upwards.     Upon  ex- 
amining the  intestine,  it  was  found 
to  be  of  a  very  dark  livid  colour, 
and    very    much     hardened    and 
thickened  by  recent  inflammation, 
and  could  not,  without  great  diffi- 
culty, be  replaced  in  its  proper  po- 
sition,   although   the   stricture   at 
the  internal  ring,  as  well  as   that 
which  existed  at  the   neck  of  the 
sac.  had  been  freely  divided.     The 
parts  were  then  brought  together  by 
adhesive    straps,    and   secured   in 
the  ordinary  way   by  a  compress 
and  roller.     The  patient  was  then 

'  *  The  patient  had  previously  been 
ordered  twenty  'jleeches  to  the  abdo- 
men, and  an  enema,  which  was  re- 
peated twice. 


replaced  in   bed,   Bad  the  following 

treatment  adopted : 
Capiatuf.  Old  Ricini  5  j. 

VV.  Opii  m.  xx.  stati/n. 

Et  injiciatut  enema  sf(/ucns. 
\{.  h> fas.  senna t  02.  x\iv. 

Mdtjiits.  SttlphattSf  ox.  viii. 
Old  ricini  oz.  ii.  ft.  enema. 
After  the  operation,  his  palse 
was  about  100,  and  very  weak. 
A  few  hours  afterwards  it  was 
rather  fuller  and  somewhat  inter- 
mitting, and  he  had  a  slight  cough  ; 
for  which  the  following  draughts 
were  ordered  him :  occasional 
hiccup. 

R.  Tinct.  camphorce  comp.  5ss. 
Oxymellis  sdllce  5j- 
Infusi.  lini.    compos,  *j.  Jiat 
haustus  pro    rdiata   urgenti 
tussi  capiendus. 
Evening — Bowels     well     open. 
Pain  in  the  abdomen  diminished  ; 
still   vomits,  but    is  less   troubled 
with  hiccups. 

27th.  Pulse  120,  very  weak  ; 
tongue  furred  ;  skin  rather  hot, 
but  moist.  Has  vomited  inces- 
santly during  the  night,  and 
this  morning  the  ejections,  which 
had  previously  been  bilious,  be- 
came stercoraceous ;  anxiety  and 
depression  of  spirits. 
R.  Cap  later. 

Haust.  tart,  sodce  oz.  ii.  * 
Cum.  Tr.  opii.  m.v.3tiis  Iioris 
Applicatur,  Emp.   cantliaridis 
abdo?nini,      which      was      rather 
painful. 

Capiatur,  calomelanos  grana  duo 
Pulv.  opii.  granum  dimidium 
nocte  et  mane. 
His  bowels  were  open  about  5 
o'clock  this  morning;  during  the 
day  he  has  been  troubled  by 
occasional  hiccup. 

In   the    evening   his   pulse   was 
rather  weaker,  but  more  frequent ; 

*  The   composition  of  this  draught 
has  been  already  explaimd. 
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ln«,  d    with   i  i 

ipiration,  and  tl  and 

disquiefute  had  UK 

n.     I'a  ltd  i  reetleei   night ; 
vomitii] .  i  matter  re- 

••iliv.      'i'o-cliiN    hi-,   pill  «  18  Wiv 

rapid  and  small ;  the  patient 

thirsty,  uvk--^,  and  low;  bowel.-, 
not  open  since  yesterday  morning  ; 
tongue  furred  ;  skin  colli  ;  counte- 
nance hippocratic  ;  an  enema  was 
ordered  him,  w  Inch,  however,  pro- 
duced no  evacuation.  Some  brandy 
was  given  him,  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  enema  was  repeated;  in  the 
evening  he  was  slightly  convulsed  ; 
during  the  day  the  vomiting  had 
been  incessant ;  at  night  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  brandy  was  given 
him  ;  at  this  period  he  was  more 
bound. 
'29th.  Died  at  eight  o'clock,  a.  M. 
On  examining  the  body,  it  was 
found  that  the  small  intestines  were 
much  inflated,  and  more  vascular 
than  usual.  That  part  of  the  ileum 
which  had  descended  in  the  hernial 
sac  was  of  a  dark  livid  colour,  and 
apparently  sphacelated  ;  it  was  also 
marked  by  two  indentations,  caused 
by  the  stiicture  at  the  back  of  the 
sac,  and  by  that  at  theinternal  ring. 


We  omitted  to  state,  in  our  last 
Number  (case  of  Margaret  Murray), 
that  the  patient  was  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Jobern's.  Thissame  per- 
sonage has  since  performed  the 
operation  for  hare-lip  on  a  child,  of 
which  we  had  intended  to  have 
given  some  account  in  our  present 
Number,  but  have  been  prevented  by 
want  of  space.  The  great  merits 
of  this  old  gentleman  require,  as  an 
act  of  imperative  justice,  that  we 
should  speedily  add  to  the  bright 
catalogue--  which  alreadv  boasts  of  a 
Harvey,  a  Thomson,  and  a  Forster, 
— the  illustrious  name  of  J  or. 
Burns!  !  ! 


\!      I    irtw  arc.ii  i    p. 
the  operation  for  heruialaAt  week — 

the    CMf   shall    be    in  u-i  ted   in  our 


The  lectures  at  this  Hospital 
commenced,  on  Monday  Last,  on 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phj 

by  Dr.  Soi  mil v  ;  on  Chemistrj 
and  Materia  Medica,  by  Mr.  J.  1'. 
Wood.  And  on  Midwifery,  and 
the  Diseases  of  WomeQ  and  Chil- 
dren, by  Dr.  Mi.icuiMAN  and  Dr. 
l.r.v.  '1  he  whole  of  these  lectures 
are  well  calculated  to  instruct  the 
pupils  in  those  principles  of  science 
for  which  they  were  first  instituted, 
whilst  they  form,  at  the  same  time, 
the  surest  path  to  practical  useful- 
ness. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 


Francis  Cook,  aged  seven  weeks, 
was  admitted  on  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober, with  a  contusion  of  the  inte- 
guments situated  over  the  right 
parietal  bone,  on  the  surface  of 
which  a  very  prominent  ridge, 
apparently  of  bone,  can  be  felt, 
extending  for  an  inch  along  the 
side  of  it,  accompanied  with  a 
corresponding  depression  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  bone.  This  injury 
arose  from  an  accidental  fall  of 
the  child,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
it  is  unaccompanied  with  any  de- 
rangement of  the  functions  of  the 
sensorium. 
fy.  Am  mortice  muriatis  5L 

Aceti  destillati  3 i j . 

Aquae  ^xiiij,  M.ft.  Lotto  scepe 

applicancl. 
Oct.  6.  The  depression  in  the 
bone  appears  less  than  at  the  time 
of  the  admission  of  the  patient ; 
the  bowels  are  kept  gently  open, 
and  the  general  health  continue? 
undisturbed. 
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Saturday  0.  The  depression  and 
ridge  in  the  bono  have  almost  dis- 
appeared, and   no   bad  symptoms 

have  arisen  to  derange  the  c< in- 
stitution of  the  patient. 

No  kind  ot'  treatment  lias  been 
adopted  in  this  ease,  beyond  keep- 
ing the  bowels  open,  and  applying 
the  lotion  above  prescribed  :  al- 
though,  on   the   first   view   of  the 

case,  it  might  have  appeared 
necessary  to  use  the  trephine,  and 
raise  the  depressed  portion  of 
bone;  yet,  as  no  symptoms  of  the 
ill  effects  of  compression  of  the 
brain  were  present,  the  surgeon 
did  not  think  himself  warranted  in 
performing  an  operation  ;  and  the 
success  of  the  treatment  pursued 
justified  his  conclusion. 

The  case  is  worthy  of  remark, 
as  it  shows  the  powers  which  the 
vessels  of  the  brain,  and  of  its 
coverings,  possess  in  the  reparation 
of  injuries  done  to  the  cranium, 
which  were  sufficiently  manifested 
by  their  elevating  the  portion  of 
bone  driven  in  ;  and,  it  also  proves 
the  great  degree  in  which  the 
brain  of  infants  may  be  compres- 
sed without  destroying  life,  or  even 
producing  those  symptoms  of  com- 
pression in  the  slightest  visible 
form,  which,  in  persons  of  a  ma- 
turer  age,  arise  to  so  great  a  height 
as,  unless  relieved,  to  affect  the  life 
of  the  patient. 


Continuation  of  the  case  of 
Charles  Hemming. 

This  patient,  it  may  be  recol- 
lected, is  the  man  who  lost  his 
penis,  by  accident  some  years  since, 
and  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  be- 
came gradually  closed,  until  Mr. 
Lynx  operated  for  his  relief,  by 
cutting  through  the  cicatrix,  in  the 
beginning  of  August  last. 


Aug.  21.  FlOSa  the  time  of  the 
Operation, bougies  have  been  i::tr<>- 
dined,  gradually  increasing  them 
in  list,  from  a  very  small  catgut, 
to  one  as  large  as  a  common  sized 
gOOSe  quill.  To-day  there  exists 
;i  great  degree  of  hypochondriacal 
feeling,  languor,  and  fears  for 
ultimate  recovery  on  the  part  of 
the  patient.  He  complains  of  a 
pain  m  the  head,  particularly  over 
the  eyes.  Bowejs  open.  Pulse  90. 
A  full  diet  is  allowed  him. 

23d.  The  pain  in  the  head  still 
continues.  The  tongue  rather  fur- 
red. Pulse  90,  and  feeble  ;  bowels 
open. 

25th.  Pulse  85,  feeble  ;  tongue 
rather  more  furred  than  on  Mon- 
day ;  the  pain  in  the  head  rather 
worse ;  little  rest  procured  at 
night. 

26th.  Bowels  open ;  and  in 
other  respects  much  the  same  as 
yesterday. 

Sept.  2.  The  patient  complains 
much  of  rheumatism  in  the  arms 
and  shoulders ;  the  pain  in  the 
head  rather  decreased ;  pulse  90, 
and  very  feeble ;  tongue  much 
furred,  being  covered  with  a  brown 
crust ;  very  little  rest  in  the  night. 
l^r.  Liq.  ammon.  acct.  5y. 

Mist,  etimph.  $iv.  M. 
Ft.   Mist,    cujus     capiat    ceycr 

cochl  ij.  ter  quotidie. 
fy.  Pulv.  Ipecac,  c.  gr.  v. 
o/uni  node  sumend. 

8th.  Rheumatism  rather  bet- 
ter ;  a  great  degree  of  despondency 
yet  remains,  he  gets  but  little  rest ; 
bowels  open  ;  tongue  not  so  much 
furred  as  on  the  2nd. 

Continue  the  use  of  the  medi- 
cines. 

12th.  Pulse  90,  and  weak  ; 
rheumatism  rather  better ;  tongue 
still  furred  ;  bowels  open. 

16th.  Much  the  same  as  on 
the  12th. 
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ii.     A    good    deal     belter;        We  shall   i  tuis  case  in 

pulse  80  ;  ;  lean,  and  in<-u-  our  in 

inatisna   ne  i  slight  do- 

greo  <  i  pu  >me  un. 

/'"/r- ';  Oct.  12th.     No  >fim- 

o«»j»»  ««i  po^  med  here 

I      re  on*  taking  the  saline  mix-  during  die  last  week. 

ture. 


TO  Till    FACT  MY. 
A  GENTLEMAN  of  the  big  embUity  ie  deaireus  of  obtaining  a  PARTNERSHIP 

i!i  tw    i     •      Bi  .1      i,  nriih  .>u   Established   Pisa  tiuuiur  in  Town   or  Count  il     • ..   ad- 

v  ',>     l'(H'/. 

iddreesed    to  A.   It..  Mr.   i      loa'i, 

...i   meet  with  immediate  attention.— A  Town  Pfacuce   would   be  pr<-- 

leiir 

This  Das  ii  Published,  a  Ne w  I'.d  ti<  n,  with  additiinal  P 

:  MVi  RSAL  STENOGRAPHY}    or,  a  Now,  Easy,  and   Practical   System  <•:    SHORT 

HAND,  upon  Ibc  general  principles  ol  i lu-  late  ingenious  Mr   Saoi  Tojlor  ,  to  which  la  added, 

Dim  Improvements  from  the  beat  Writers,  wnerebj  a  person  may  acquire  the  metbod  ot 

correctly   re  petting   1'ublic   Debutes,  Lector**,  ami    Sermons.     I  'oi  S<  aoola,  and 

Private  Tuitioa.    By  WILLIAM  HARDING,  Teacher  ofthe  Art. — ' Terms  Two  6aiaem 

Its  usefulness  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  Science  or  Profession,  but  universal." — Dr. 
•  ii. 

■  nd  Tuition,  corrected  and  much  improved;  with  a  new  Ihilosophical  AljJiabet  of  Fifteen 
Letters,  invented  by  the  late  eminent  W.  Biair,  Esq.  M.  A.  (now  first  published  liom  hw  Mo- 
nuscript). 

'•  .Mr.  Harding's  pub.R-ution  cannot  be  too  highly  roeomnionded."— Lit.  Ckrom.  March  15, 
18*3. 

•  Lie  simplicity  of  Mr.  II. 's  plan  giving  it  conciseness,  which,  bj  excluding  extraneous 
matter,  brings  the  whole  within  a  narrow  compass,  and  adds  its  diminutive  price  (which  is  3«.) 
to  it*  other  recommendations." — Imperial  Mag.  May  1H23. 

'•  We  have  bad  recourse  to  this  liule  publication  fnrasiistauee  in  our  professional  avocations] 
and  have  found  it  so  excellent  a  help,  that  we  would  recummend  it  in  the  strongest  manner  tt» 
atl  who  are  desirous  of  making  themselves  matters  oi  the  Stenographic  Art.  Itiorms  altogether 
the  i..  >t  concise,  luminous,  and  cheap  manual  of  Stenography,  which  has  yet  made  its  ap- 
pearance."— Star,  Srpt.  19,  1829. 

'•  Lor  intelligibility    when  written,  it  far  surpasses  all  other  systems.     Lor  this  end  we  can 
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find  that  the  nervous  system  is 
thrown  into  a  liko  disorder.  There 
is  great  agitation,  restlessness,  irrit- 
ability, and  so  on ;  the  nervous 
system  is  in  a  state  of  excitement, 
and  this  very  much  influences  the 
functions  of  all  the  organs  of  the 
body  ;  and  the  secernent  system 
becomes  very  much  disturbed. 
There  is,  in  fact,  an  immediate 
connexion  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
body  through  the  medium  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  therefore  Ave 
need  not  wonder  why  the  whole 
should  more  or  less  suffer  from  the 
injury  of  a  part.  But  whether  the 
brain  first  influences  the  stomach 
through  the  nervous  system,  or 
whether  the  stomach  being  first 
disturbed  irritates,  through  the 
same  medium,  the  brain,  is  a 
question  not  so  easily  determined. 
There  is,  however,  a  reciprocal 
action  established,  both  of  disorder 
of  the  digestive  organs  on  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  of  the  nervous 
system  on  the  digestive  organs,  as 
I  shall  proceed  to  show  you. 

It  is  by  this  universal  sympathy, 
we  find,  that  the  digestive  organs- 
are  affected,  as  well  as  other  parts 
of  the  body ;  and  this  was  noticed 
by  Mr.  Hunter :hz  said,  that 
violent  local  irritation  will,  through 
the  reaction  which  is  excited,  pro- 
duce violent  disorder  of  the  di- 
gestive organs ;  and  I  will  relate 
some  cases  which  will  show  you 
how  very  great  the  force  of  this 
sympathetic  action  is. 

An  operation  is  performed,  and 
the  patient  is  put  to  bed ;  but,  in 
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LECTURE   3. 

Gentlemen, 

As  local  diseases  become  the 
source  of  constitutional  derange- 
ment, so,  on  the  other  hand,  local 
disease  is  often  the  result  of  a 
general  disturbance  of  the  system ; 
and  these  reciprocal  actions  are 
produced  through  the  medium  of 
what  has  been  called  an  universal 
sympathy.  If  the  local  disease 
which  acts  as  an  irritation  to  the 
general  system  be  extensive,  or  be 
seated  in'  an  important  part,  the 
sanguiferous  and  secerning  functions 
are  disordered,  and  this  disorder  is 
characterised  by  the  term  Fever  ; 
and  we  find  peculiarities  in  the 
nature  of  this'  fever,  according  to 
the  particular  state  of  the  consti- 
tution at  the  time.  Hence  we  find 
that  the  glands  are  affected  in  in- 
flammatory r  fever,  that  there  is 
languor  in  the  hectic,  and  sensorial 
derangement  in  the  irritative  fever. 
We  call  it  a  state  of  fever,  because 
it  is  somewhat  marked  by  the  ful- 
ness of  the  pulse,  and  the  variation 
of  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

It  is  not  the  sanguiferous  system 
which  is   alone   affected ;  but  we 
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the   ni^lit,   he  is  restless  and  an- 

«  asy;  the*«  i*  tlutuluiicv  and  pain 
in  the  s(oiaach ;  there  is  flausse., 
and,  perhaps,  vomiting;  and  hit 
skin  becomes   hot   and   dry ;    the 

bowels  are  constipated.  \\  hat  is 
to  be  done?  What!  but  to  ie- 
lieve  this  turbulence  ot'  the  system, 
by  restoring  secretions  from  the 
inflamed  organs ;  and  medicines 
given  with  BUch  a  view  should  not 
he  given  in  irritating  does,  but  in 
moderate  quantities,  and  at  regu- 
lar intervals.  But  these  medicines 
iv ill  not  act  ;  What  are  you  to  do 
then?  Why  go  on  giving  them, 
and  you  will  find  the  patient  will 
resist  their  influence,  even  until 
the  second  or  third  day,  when  he 
at  length  begins  to  feel  some  gurg- 
ling in  his  bowels,  and  about  twenty 
or  perhaps  thirty  fetid  evacuations 
fake  place.  The  patient  becomes 
relieved  almost  directly;  yet,  he 
has  perhaps  taken  nothing  but  a 
little  toast  and  water  during  the 
whole  time  ;  and  this  large  quan- 
tity of  fluid,  therefore,  which  is 
discharged,  is  the  morbid  secretion 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the 
other  abdominal  viscera. 

I  could  tell  you  a  diversity  of 
cases  in  support  of  the  proposition 
with  which  I  set  out,  I  shall  se- 
parate one  for  this  purpose ;  but 
they  are  all  interesting,  if  I  were 
to  tell  you  the  whole.  The  one 
-which  I  have  separated  is  interest- 
ing, because  it  shows,  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree,  the  influence 
of  the  nervous  system  on  local 
disease.  A  man  broke  his  leg  ; 
he  got  tipsy,  caught  hisleg  be- 
tween the  bars  of  a  grating,  and 
Fnapped  his  tibia,  and  grazed  the 
skin  ;•  he  was  brought  home,  and 
the  limb  was  carefully  set  by  some 
surgeon;  and  for  the  first  three 
days  after  the  accident  I  visited 
him,  with  the  surgeon,  and  then  I 


iii in    DO   more.      He  went  on 
veiy  well;   b 

comfortable  J  and  the  fcmctions  of 
the  body  regularly  peifonued.    Ho 

went  on  iii  thil  w:iy  tor  about  three 
weeks;  when  some  friends  came 
to  see  him,  and  \u-  played  at  back- 
gammon with  them,  and  enjoyed 
himself  very  much  ;  and  the  even- 
ing was  spent  very  happily  ;  and, 
in  the  night,  he  was  seized  uith 
delirium ;  and  the  surgeon  who 
attended  him  told  me,  that  when 
he  took  off  the  splints,  he  found 
that  the  part  of  his  skin  which 
had  been  merely  grazed  had  de- 
generated into  an  ulcer,  and  thil 
ulcer  continued  to  become  deeper 
and  deeper ;  it  ulcerated  through 
the  fascia,  and  went  on  until  it  esta- 
blished a  communication  between 
the  fractured  bones  and  the  at- 
mosphere, and  thus  converted  what 
was  before  a  simple  fracture  into  a 
compound  one.  Mr.  Hun  nut 
says,  that  nature  takes  the  alarm, 
and,  in  proportion  to  the  effect  of 
the  mischief,  a  disordered  action 
takes  place  to  attempt  to  repair  it, 
and  thus  she  struggles  to  effect  the 
rescue  of  the  patient.  He  was 
treated  by  cordials  and  laudanum, 
and  he  was  relieved  from  the  de- 
lirium ;  but  his  bowels  were  blown 
up  enormously ;  he  was  -com- 
pletely tympanitic  and  he  died. 
On  examination,  the  tibia  was 
found  broken  into  two  or  three 
pieces ;  and  one  of  the  fractures 
extended  into  the  cavity  of  the 
knee  joint.  The  brain  and  lungs 
were  also  examined,  and  the 
bowels,  but  nothing  peculiar  could 
be  traced  to  account  for  the  symp- 
toms ;  the  bowels,  as  I  before  said, 
were  found  immensely  distended  ; 
and  this  arose,  probably,  from  a 
state  of  atony  of  these  organs. 

Now,  if  a  severe  source  of  irri- 
tation will   produce   such   violent 
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effects    on   the    digestive    organs, 

thru  a  milder  form  el  il  will  pro- 
duce   the    same    kind    oi    disorder, 

but  in  a  less  degree.     Kvery  old 

woman  knows  that   the  progress  of 
dentition  in  children  causes  a  glial 
constitutional   disorder,   and    what 
;hc     consequence  ?       Is     no* 

the  child  restless  ami  uneasy  ?  is 
lie  not  sick,  and  cannot  take  food  \ 
Aye,  to  he  sure  he  is.  lie  is  purged, 
too,  and  the  stools  are  white,  or 
they  arc  green  ;  the  bile  is  not  se- 
creted properly.  In  the  nursery 
all  this  can  be  observed,  but  not  so 
when  persona  are  grown  up  to  man- 
hood, a  state  in  which  they  are 
frequently  only  children  of  a  greater 
form.  Here,  then,  you  see  is  a 
local  malady  which  imparts  irrita- 
tion to  the  constitution,  and  this 
again  disturbs  the  digestive  organs. 

To  show  you  that  a  disorder  of 
these  organs  may  effect  the  system 
at  large,  I  shall  quote  other  cases. 

A  man  may  have  a  blow  on  his 
stomach  from  the  kick  of  a  horse — 
nay,  hang  it,  I  always  like  to  keep 
to  cases  : — The  keeper  of  a  lunatic 
asylum  was  struck  a  violent  blow 
on  the  abdomen  by  one  of  the 
patients,  who  came  very  slily  be- 
hind him  without  being  seen  ;  he 
reeled  about,  stood  up  and  faced 
the  patient,  and_  attempted  to  se- 
cure him,  but  was  struck  again, 
and  he  fell  down  deprived  of  all 
power,  and  there  he  was  soon  after- 
wards found ;  he  was  taken  up, 
and  put  to  bed,  but  he  lay  in  a 
state  of  typhoid  fever  for  some 
time,  and  his  recovery  was  very 
doubtful.  Purgative  medicines 
were  given  him,  but  he  had  no 
evacuations  for  three  days  and  three 
nights,  and  then  they  were  of  the 
most  offensive  kind.  We  under- 
stand these  things  better  now  than 
formerly  ;  we  know  that  the  secre- 
tions are  dependent  on  the  state  of 


the  nervous  cnr.rtf  y.  ExperimeHl 
have  shown,  that  bf  arsenic  be  given 

to  an  animal,  there  is  abundant 
secretion  thrown  out  from  the 
stomach  to  defend  it  from  the  efr 
feels  of  the  poison;  you  would  be 
surprised  to  see  what  a  quantity  of 
fluid  you  would  find  in  the  stomach 
of  such  an  animal.  But  Mr. 
Brodie  divided  the  eighth  pair 
of  nerves,  and  then  gave  the  ani- 
mal arsenic,  but  these  was  no  secre- 
tion to  be  found.  Oh  !  no.  The 
beautiful  electrical  combinations 
which  had  before  produced  their 
effects  on  the  living  structure  were 
destroyed ;  and  therefore  the  various 
compositions  and  decompositions 
necessary  for  the  performance  of 
the  function  of  the  organ  were  at 
an  end. 

We  cannot,  by  our  purgatives, 
let  them  be  of  what  kind  they  may, 
succeed  in  procuring  the  wished- 
for  result  by  main  force :  but  we 
must  solicit  and  solicit,  and  yet  there 
will  be  no  answer  to  our  solicitations ; 
go  on  for  two  or  three  days  with 
our  medicines,  and  then  there  is 
a  copious  secretion  poured  forth. 
I  have  some  doubt  in  my  mind 
whether  there  is  any  benefit  derived 
from  them  at  all,  and  whether  this 
return  of  secretion  is  not  owing  to 
some  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  state  of  the  nervous 
system. 

I  remember,  when  speaking  of 
tetanus,  I  said,  that  there  was  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  opening  the 
bowels,  and  I  forgot  to  mention  to 
you  that  there  is  a  remedy  wrhich 
has  been  found  useful  in  this  affec- 
tion, it  is  the  croton  oil,  and  it  is 
certainly  a  more  .  powerful  medi- 
cine, as  a  purgative,  than  any  other. 
Yet  when  we  consider  the  state  of 
the  system,  and  that  constipation  is 
the  mere  effect  of  irritation  of  the 
nervous  system,  we  need  not  won- 
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der  whvno  reliance  should  be  placed 
on  it.  The  Kcretioni  should  be 
solicited  then,  and  not  enforced. 
The  medicine  should  !>♦•  given  in 
doses  ot  it  moderate  quantity  ;  it 
should  be  also  mild  in  its  nature, 

and  should  be  given  at  regular 
periods,  say  every  tour  houfl  ;  ami 
this  is  what  1  call  soliciting  the 
secretions. 

Another  case  I  will  tell  youi 
A  man  goes  shooting:,  the  gun  goes 
off,  perhaps  as  he  is  getting  01  er  a 
hedge,  it  rebounds  and  hits  him  on 
the  bowels ;  he  feels  rather  alarmed 
for  a  minute,  and  has  an  unplea- 
sant feeling  in  his  abdomen,  yet  it 
presently  becomes  better  and  he  is 
determined  to  go  on  with  his  day's 
shooting,  and  he  thinks  little  about 
the  blow  ;  but  in  the  evening  he 
becomes  feverish,  has  a  restless 
night,  his  bowels  become  consti- 
pated, and  he  has  flatulence  at  his 
stomach  and  nausea.  He  at  last 
recovers  after  several  days  of  rest, 
and  by  restoring  the  secretions, 
which  had  been  disturbed.  We 
see  here  evidently  that  the  digestive 
organs  are  disturbed  in  consequence 
of  the  local  injury.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  these  are  cases  in 
which  no  man  could  expect  any 
other  result,  but  you  will  find,  if 
you  investigate  the  matter,  that  a 
compound  fracture,  or  any  other 
local  violence,  or  nervous  irritation 
of  a  less  degree  will  also  produce 
the  same  derangement  of  the  func- 
tions of  these  organs.  We  know 
that  there  is  a  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  stomach  and 
cerebrum,  and  that  the  disordered 
state  of  one  will  produce  a  like 
state  in  the  other.  This  disturbance 
of  the  cerebrum  may  take  place  in 
consequence  of  local  injury,  or  more 
immediately  from  the  operation  of 
mind.  You  may  daily  see  that 
the  various  affections  of  mind,  as 


lexitv,  1' 

i  mil  to  er   the  pei  son's 

stomach  una  bowels.  'J  o  conclude 
tlii.-,  part  of  the  subject,  you  bmmI 
have  noticed  how  much  the  cere* 
brum  influence!  the  stomach,  and 
the  stomach  tb<  um.     Yon 

av  considei  that  subject  ai  one  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  the  prac- 
tice of  four  profession.  The  dis- 
order of  the  stomach  and  DOWeh  i* 
the  fruitful  parent  of  a  vcy  nume- 
rous and  dissimilar  progeny  of  local 

dises 

Suppose  a  man  u  a  glutton  and 
overcharges  his  stomach  with  all 
the  cursed  mixtures  which  a 
vitiated  appetite  can  invent,  what 
can  he  expect  but  the  constant 
production  of  an  irritable  material, 
from  the  fermentation  of  the  vege- 
table matter,  and  from  the  animal 
matter  becoming  rancid  ;  the  pro- 
duct is  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  all  the  train  of  evils  which  are 
sure  to  happen  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. In  reference  to  this  subject, 
I  may  say  that  it  is  of  no  use  for  a 
man  to  understand  merely  the 
words  employed  to  communicate 
the  knowledge  of  a  thing,  but  he 
must  understand  the  thing  itself; 
and  the  understanding  it  must  be 
the  result  of  an  exertion  of  the 
man's  mind,  whereby  he  receives 
and  compares  the  import  of  what 
has  been  said.  On  all  occasions 
satisfy  yourselves  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  what  you  hear,  by  observa- 
tion and  the  exercise  of  your  own 
judgments.  Now,  if  the  stomach 
cannot  digest  what  it  receives, 
what  is  retained  there  must  be 
creating  compounds  of  a  most  irri- 
tating kind,  and  prove  a  source  of 
contamination  rather  than  nourish- 
ment to  the  system. 

The  secretions  are  generally  dis- 
ordered when  the  sanguiferous  sys- 
tem is  in  a  disturbed  state.     There 
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is  a  very  close  relation  between  the 

sanguiferous  and  secerning  func- 
tions;  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  I  shall 
instance  to  you  the  function  of  the 
kidney. in  particular.     It  acts  as  a 

powerful  drain  to  the  mass  of  cir- 
culating fluid,  and  gets  rid  ofaTarge 
quantity  of  matter  which  would 
otherwise  become  a  source  of  incon- 
venience, and  perhaps  mischief  to 
the  constitution.  You  must  fre- 
quently have  observed  the  state  of 
the  urine  when  the  digestive  organs 
have  had  their  functions  disturbed  ; 
and  I  think  that  this  immediate 
sympathy  may  be  explained  by  at- 
tending to  the  source  from  which 
they  derive  their  nervous  influence, 
and  they  do  so  from  the  splanchnic 
nerves,  or  from  the  ganglia,  com- 
posed principally  of  these  nerves. 
Now  this  is  what  I  call  Mr.  Hun- 
ter's physiology  ;  it  is  the  science 
which  looks  to  the  state  of  organs 
associated,  in  their  functions,  and 
to  their  liability  to  become  disor- 
dered by  certain  causes.  What  I 
have  said  to  you  on  this  subject  has 
been  deduced  from  facts,  and  not 
'  from  mere  speculations ;  the  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstance,  that  the 
disordered  state  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans will  produce  a  degree  of  cere- 
bral disturbance,  and  thus,  through 
this  medium,  react  on  local  disease, 
is  one  of  great  importance,  and  I, 
therefore,  shall  not  mind  troubling 
you  by  a  repetition  of  it.  That 
this  disordered  state  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  may  secondarily  depend 
on  the  excited  state  of  the  cere- 
bral functions,  produced  by  the 
severity  of  local  disease,  is  a  pro- 
position which  I  hope  I  have  made 
equally  clear.  All  this  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand,  but  with  regard 
to  the  absolute  state  of  the  nervous 
or  sanguiferous  systems,  on  which 
the  performance  of  the  healthy  or 
disordered  functions  may  depend ;  16 


a  subject  on  which  I  have  said  no- 
thing, nor  do  1  wish  to  say  any 
thin-.     Another  point}  of  which  we 

know  just  as  little,  is  tin  mainn  r  in 
which  particular  medicines  act  on 
particular  organs,  to  produce  the 
consequences  which  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  observing.  You  probably 
know  more  of  medicine  than  1  do, 
and  I  shall  leave  the  subject  to  you 
who  may  be  devoting  yourselves  to 
the  study  of  medicine,  to  exert  your- 
selves in  investigating  it,  and  then 
to  tell  us  what  the  modifying  causes 
are,  and  the  experiments  which  you 
may  have  made  to  ascertain  them. 
But  the  ordinary  causes  of  these 
complicated  evils  are  as  plain  a=L 
A,  B,  C.  It  is  evident  that  they 
are  to  be  traced  to  the  very  irregu- 
lar and  unnatural  habits  which 
men  practise.  When  patients  ap- 
ply to  me,  and  I  see  that  their  com- 
plaints are  chiefly  of  the  nature  I 
have  been  describing,  I  tell  them 
that  I  am  no  physician,  and  I  offend 
them  stoutly  when  I  tell  them  that 
they  have  their  health  in  their  own 
keeping.  If  a  man  were  to  do  as 
Cornaro  did,  he  would  be  re- 
warded for  it  by  a  long  and  happy 
life.  Cornaro  was  given  over  by 
his  physicians  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  ;  he  saw  that  there  was  not  the 
least  chance  of  recovery,  if  he  con- 
tinued to  swallow  the  trash  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  giving  him,  and 
that  there  was  no  good  in  putting 
food  into  his  stomach,  if  his  stomach 
could  not  digest  it ;  what  did  it  do 
there?  why,  it  played  the  very  devil 
with  Cornaro's  bowels.  So,  said 
he,  "  I  dropped  the  plan  pursued  %- 
my  physicians,  and  adopted  a  regh 
men  of  my  own."  The  principal 
beauty  of  Cornaro's  life  was  the 
happy  state  of  mind  in  which  his 
continued  temperance  preserved 
him.  He  limited  himself  to  twelve 
ounces  of  food  for  each  day ;  this 
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i  of  a  nutritious  kind,  and  no 
inducement  could  prevail  on  bin  to 
exceed  it.    lit-  enjoyed  the  simplest 

•  i   with  the  i    relish,  for 

ippetJte  was  rather  kei  n, 

I  nigh)  so  that  h<-  used  to 
when  eating  ;t  dry  cruat  of  bread, 

I '  Imu  delicious  it  is,  it  is  so  de- 
licious, that  I  am  almost  tempted  to 
mj  allowance,"  yet  he  never 
did,  lk>  writes,  between  eighty 
and  ninety,  "  the  society  of*  my 
friends  is  delightful,  and  even  the 
company  of  children  is  amusing  to 
me,  and  when  not  otherwise  en- 
gaged, I  read  godly  hooks.  But  the 
infirmities  of  age  increasing  upon 
me,  and  becoming  more  feeble,  my 
friends  advised  me  to  increase  my 
diet,  which  I  did  to  fourteen  ounces. 
But,  from  the  time  I  began  to  in- 
crease it,  I  was  dissatisfied  with 
myself,  and  felt  that  it  was  pro- 
ducing mischief  in  my  stomach,  and 
I  had  not  continued  it  long  before  I 
was  obliged  to  return  to  my  former 
allowance."  Cornaro,  however, 
could  not  live  for  ever,  and  we  find 
that,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
might  be  said  to  have  enjoyed  perfect 
health.  He  went  down  to  the  grave 
at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  five ;  as  the  account  is 
given  by  his  niece,  who  was  a  nun 
at  Padua, 

Now,  what  I  propose  as  a  diet, 
is  CoRNAio's  diet,  and  it  is  no 
fanciful  system.  The  diet  should 
always  be  of  a  moderate  quantity, 
it  should  not  be  wholly  vegetable 
or  animal,  but  it  should  be  of  a 
nutritious  kind.  The  diet  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  recommend  to  the 
public  is  Cornaro's,  with  a  few- 
conundrums  of  my  own,  as  Dr. 
Franklin  says.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  adhered  to  such  a 
diet  as  Cornaro  did.  Oh!  no; 
I  acknowledge  myself  to  have  been  a 
sinner;  and  I  remember  once  having 


having 
been  taking  butter  and  sad 

sweetmeats,  and  indulging  a  pam- 
pered appetite,  things  th  H  tui 

acid  and   rancid    on    my  stomach  ; 
I  i  with  pain  in  in  . 

and  head-ache,  and  i 
throat  ;  and  I  had  a  friend  of  mine, 
a  physician,  to  look  into  my  tin. 
and  there  was  a  long  di 
to  what  sort  of  cwianche  it  was  to 
be  j  one  said  one  thing  and  the 
second  another ;  but  1  smiled  and 
said,  If  you  do  not  know  what  it 
I  know  what  will  cure  it  ;  so  I 
took  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap, 
and  lived  upon  toast  and  water 
for  about  ten  days,  and  I  got  rid 
of  my  sore  throat  and  fever  to- 
gether. It  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  functions  of  the  alimentary 
canal  should  be  regularly  per- 
formed, and  the  quality  of  the 
secretions  and  excretions  attended 
to  as  well  as  the  quantity.  Every 
old  woman  knows  how  necessary 
it  is  to  attend  to  this  if  she  wishes 
to  keep  herself  in  a  comfortable 
state  of  health,  and  therefore  she 
mixes  up  some  gentle  laxative  com- 
pound,  such  as  a  little  senna  tea 
with  some  manna,  or  perhaps  with 
a  little  tincture  of  rhubarb,  and 
she  takes  sufficient  of  this  to  act  at 
a  given  time,  and  if  it  should  fail 
of  its  usual  effect,  why,  she  adds  a 
little  more  to  the  dose,  or  takes  a 
smaller  quantity  of  it  in  four  hours, 
and  thus  the  end  is  answered  per- 
fectly well.  All  men  should  par- 
ticularly attend  to  this  subject, 
especially  those  who  have  seden- 
tary occupations,  or  who  are  ad- 
vancing in  years. 

The  Poetical  Doctor,  as  I  call 
him,  Dr.  Darwitc,  has  said,  that 
as  there  are  moral  errors  to  be  cor- 
rected, so  there  are  also  physical 
errors  to  be  corrected,  as  those  of 
diet,  habite,  and  so  on.     Now,  I 
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do  say.  that  the  public  arc  indebted 
to  me  i<>r  what  knowledge  they 
■iMeM  as  to  tbe  importance  of  at- 
tending to  the  digestive  organi  in 

tin1  treatment  of  various  local  dis- 
ease.-, and  of  the  advantage!  to  be 
derived  from  alterative  doses  of 
mercury  in  these  allcctions.  Of 
what  importance  is  the  liver  in  the 
animal  economy  I  Surely  it  is  of 
great  importance  ;  it  is  the  largest 
organ  in  the  body,  and  if  its  func- 
tion is  disturbed,  the  result  you 
may  expect  to  find  in  observing 
the  functions  of  other  organs  asso- 
ciated with  it  in  ofRce  impeded. 
Yet  a  blue  pill,  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  will  sometimes  do  wonders, 
if  the  regulation  of  diet  be  at  the 
same  time  attended  to.  Mercury, 
when  exhibited  in  small  doses,  and 
influencing  the  secretion  of  such 
an  important  organ  without  disturb- 
ing the  function  of  any,  has  been 
called,  when  thus  employed,  alter- 
ative. Medical  men,  in  common 
with  others,  have  committed  a  very 
natural  error  ;  they  imagined  that, 
as  small  doses  of  mercury  did  good, 
that  larger  doses  of  mercury  must 
do  more  good,  and  therefore  they 
found  themselves  mistaken. 

The  public  have  said  that  I 
never  recommend  medicine,  and 
nothing  has  been  more  wrongly 
said.  But  if  it  be  supposed  that 
I  place  reliance  on  medicine 
merely,  without  attention  to  other 
circumstances,  they  may  be  right. 
For  example,  how  comfortable, 
when  the  stomach  feels  weak  and 
the  appetite  flags,  is  the  exhibition 
of  a  tonic,  such  as  an  infusion  of 
columba  or  cascarilla ;  then  again 
there  are  the  mineral  acids,  they 
are  very  valuable,  especially  in 
combination  with  the  former; 
then  there  is  the  decoction  of  sar- 
saparilla,  it  exerts  a  very  bene- 
ficial influence  in  an  irritable  state 


of  the  system,  and  it  appcar>  to  me 
to  do  m>  by  acting  DO  the  nerves  of 
the   stomach,  and  thus  produces  a 

tranquillizing  effect     There   is  a 

Variety  of  medicines  which  have, 
from  their  influence  on  the  livr 
and  increasing  its  secretion,  been 
called  Anti-bilious,  but  I  fehould  call 
them  Pro-bilious.  When  a  person 
has  palpitations  of  the  heart,  and 
uneasiness  and  flatulency  and  dis- 
tension, a  dose  of  a  medicine  called 
carminative  will  afford  the  greatest 
relief,  as  the  Mist.  Galhani,  for 
example,  and  you  know  there  are 
many  others;  but  all  I  could  say 
to  you  of  these  medicines  has 
been  said  by  others.  I  shall,  in 
my  next  lecture,  speak  of  the  treat- 
ment of  some  local  diseases. 
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LECTURE   3. 

Dr.  Armstrong  commenced 
this  lecture  by  a  brief  recapitulation 
of  the  principal  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions of  diseases,  as  before  given, 
and  brought  the  subject  down  tr> 
the  three  modifications  of  common 
congestive  fever,  viz.  extreme,  in- 
termediate, and  mild. 

Common  congestive  fever  may  be 
considered  a3  an  exception  to  the 
usual  law  of  the  animal  economy  ; 
for  it  generally  happens,  when  de- 
pressants are  applied  to  the  animal 
body,  that  reaction,  or  the  stage  of 
excitement  succeeds,  or,  in  plain. 
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EngKah,  ihere  ia  an  increase  nf  the 

heart's  action,  and  an  ilCNMI  of  the 
animal  heat  lint  on  sonic  ncea 
sions  the  stage  of  c\ciieuient  clues 
not  supervene ;  the  cold  one  con- 
tinuing, and  inten  opting  the  regular 
series  of  febrile  phenomena,  consti- 
tutes what  1  denominate  the  true 
congestive  fever. 

(i  i.i  i  y  has  committed  a  very 
serious  mistake  in  supposing  thai 
fever,  commonly  so  called;  isalw  a\  l 
attended  by  the  cold  stage,  or  tlie 
stage  of  congestion,  and  he  has  com- 
mitted another  mistake,  namely,  by 
asserting  that  the  cold  stage  is  al- 
ways followed  by  the  stage  of  re- 
action, or  excitement.  He  has  as- 
sumed that  shivering  always  attends 
the  commencement  of  fever,  but  I 
shall  show  you  that  fever  frequently 
has  no  cold  stage  at  all.  If  you 
understood  me  distinctly,  you  must 
have  perceived  that  common  con- 
gestive fever  may,  1st,  be  solved  en- 
tirely by  the  means  used  ;  2ndly, 
it  may,  through  these  means,  pass 
into  the  stage  of  reaction,  or  excite- 
ment ;  and,  3rdly,  that  stage  may 
occur  through  the  natural  efforts 
alone.  Suppose  the  stage  of  re- 
action has  taken  place,  that  the 
heart's  action  and  the  animal  heat 
are  established,  then  you  will  find 
the  fever  either  simple  or  inflam- 
matory. The  word  fever  in  all  lan- 
guages signifies  heat ;  if  we  were, 
with  the  public,  to  consider  that  fe- 
yer  essentially  consisted  of  a  simul- 
taneous increase,  both  of  the  heart's 
action,  and  of  the  animal  heat,  then 
we  should  entirely  exclude  the  con- 
gestive form  of  fever,  which  arises 
from  depressing  agents,  and  which 
sometimes  continues  as  a  distinct 
variety  without  reaction.  There- 
fore this  definition  is  defective,  in- 
asmuch as  it  excludes  the  congestive 
variety  of  fever.  Supposing,  how- 
ever, for  the  sake  of  argument,  fe- 


\« iff  twntially  to  OOHMSt  of  an   in- 
crease of  the  heart  .-,  action,  and  an 

increase  of  the  animal   heat,  the 

question  is,  how  doe-,  tail  state  an 
In  some  medical,  and  especially 
in  sonic  surgical  books,  the  BMMt 
absurd  notions  have  been  rai.-.ed  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  fever  an- 
but  in  these  lectures  1  hope  you  will 
understand,  when  ic\cr  asati  in 
the  relation  of  a  cau,e,  and  when 
of  an  effect,  to  inllanunation. 

Fever  is  produced  in  three 
modes,  it  arises,  Jirst,  from  de- 
gression ;  secondly t  from  stimu- 
lation ;  and  thirdly,  from  irrita- 
tion. 

It  arises  from  depression,  which 
is  that  state  of  the  system  produced 
by  the  agency  of  depressants,  such 
as  diminish  the  heart's  action,  the 
animal  heat,  and  the  muscular 
power.  When  an  individual  plun- 
ges into  a  cold  bath  suddenly,  he 
produces  a  state  of  congestion,  in 
which  the  blood  accumulates  about 
the  heart  and  lungs;  what  follows 
in  this  case  ?  The  blood,  accumu- 
lating about  the  heart,  excites  it  to 
reaction,  and  is  thrown,  with  con- 
siderable force,  from  the  centre  to 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  the 
heat  of  the  skin  becomes  tempora- 
rily a  little  higher  than  natural, 
or,  in  common  language,  aglow7  oc- 
curs. Now,  what  happens  in  this 
case  slightly,  takes  place  more  dis- 
tinctly in  ordinary  cases  of  fever, 
arising  from  depressants.  Conges- 
tion being  continued  a  certain  time, 
is  followed  by  a  hot  stage,  and 
which  hot  stage  is  in  proportion  to 
the  force  with  which  the  heart  re- 
covers its  power. 

When  fever  is  produced  by  de- 
pressants, it  has  three  stages,  viz. 
1.  a  stage  of  depression,  in  which 
the  heart's  action,  and  the  animal 
heat  are  diminished  ;  2,  a  stage  of 
excitement,  in  which  the  heart's 
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action  and  the  animal  heat  are  in- 
creased ■  Mid  3»  a  stage  of  Colltipse, 
in   which    the  ;mimal   heat  on  the 

surface  again    declines,   and   the 

heart*!  action  returns  to  the  natu- 
ral standard.  We  have  a  remark- 
able example  ot'  the  existence  of 
these  three  stages  in  the  common 
■glie,  hut  it  arises  from  a  depres- 
sant of  a  peculiar  kind,  as  I  shall 
afterwards  show  you,  wishing  now 
to  confine  your  attention  to  the  com- 
mon depressing  agents.  There  is 
Ike  cold  stage  of  ague,  or  what  I 
call  the  Stage  of  depression  ;  there 
is  the  hot  stage,  or  stage  of  excite- 
ment;  and  there  is  the  sweating 
6tage,  or  the  stage  of  relaxation  or 
collapse.  What  takes  place  here 
from  a  peculiar  cause,  takes  place 
in  other  cases  from  common  causes. 
Therefore,  whenever  fever  arises 
from  depressants,  it  is  attended  by 
the  three  stages  I  have  named  to 
you,  with  the  exception  of  such 
cases  in  which  the  system  continues 
under  the  full  influence  of  con- 
gestion.   . 

Fever  arises  also  from  stimula- 
tion. It  is  produced  by  the  direct 
application  of  stimulants,  without 
any  cold  stage  at  all.  It  com- 
mences by  the  hot  stage,  and  ter- 
minates by  collapse.  You  will  re- 
collect that  I  am  speaking  of  com- 
mon fever,  arising  from  the  action 
of  the  ordinary  agents  of  nature 
on  the  animal  body,  and  which  do 
not  exert  any  specific  influence. 
The  three  following  are  the  princi- 
pal common  stimulants:  high  tem- 
perature, great  bodily  exertion, 
and  strong  mental  emotion,  such 
as  anger.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  observe  a  fever  which 
arises  at  once  through  the  influence 
of  stimulants.  As  a  proof  that 
high  temperature  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing fever,  I  shall  adduce  the 
following  fact.    Half  a  ship's  crew, 


who    are   unaccustomed    to    a    hot 
climate,  as  Europeans,  arriving  in 

the  West  Indies,  are  seized  with 
a  fever  immediately,  commencing 
with  the  hot  stage.  We  need  not 
gO  so  for  as  the  West  Indies  to 
m  r  examples  of  this  form  of  fever: 
in  the  summer  of  our  own  coun- 
try, when  the  temperature  is  high, 
and  men  exposed  to  it  are  obliged 
to  make  great  exertions,  we  find 
in  them  that  fever  is  frequently  in- 
duced, commencing  by  a  hot  stage* 
I  attended  a  comedian  of  great- 
popularity,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  exerting  himself  very  consider- 
ably; sometimes  the  exertion  was 
violent  and  long  continued,  (for  he 
played  at  two  theatres  on  the  same 
evening  ;)  and  he  often  had  attacks 
of  fever,  commencing  directly  with 
the  hot  stage.  The  same  may  be 
produced  by  long  running  or  walk- 
ing. When  we  do  so,  we  exercise 
the  muscles  very  powerfully  :  these 
press  upon  the  veins,  and  the  blood 
is  forced  with  greater  celerity  to- 
ward the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
and  the  heart  exerts  itself  to  get 
rid  of  the  increased  accumulation 
of  blood.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
pulse  becomes  more  frequent,  and 
the  respiration  hurried.  Now,  this 
condition  occasionally  passes  on  to 
the  stage  of  common  simple  fever, 
and  the  patient  remains  feverish 
for  a  few  days.  In  most  of  these 
cases,  you  see  that  the  stimulus  is 
universal.  When  it  arises  from  a 
strong  mental  emotion,  or  high 
temperature,  there  is  a  change  first 
produced  in  the  nervous  system, 
and  the  heart's  action  is  influenced 
by  it ;  it  is  increased  if  the  agent 
be  a  stimulant ;  and  it  is  depressed, 
if  the  agent  be  a  depressant.  In 
many  individuals,  who  are  weak, 
and  who  have  highly  sensitive  ner- 
vous systems,  fever  arises  in  this 
way  from  the  influence  of  a  sti- 
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inn  about    ti  '.ssiuii   of 

in  ;  ict,  «  nl \ 

tWO  I     tla-    6ta-<-    ..t     r\eitr- 

mtnt,  made  up  «.i  a  quicker  poise 

.    i  Stuml,    with  ■  heat  of  skin 

than  natural,  and  the  stage 

of  collapse,  in  which  the  pulse  be- 

conn  «.  a^am  slower,  and  the  ani- 
mal betit  lower  on  the  wrfa 

It  ii  a  genera]  law  ot"  the  ani- 
mal econoim,  that  when  it  is  un- 
usually stimulated,  the  Strength 
falls  again  in  the  direct  ratio  in 
which  it  had  been  increased.  The 
only  exception  which  I  know  to 
the  contrary  sometimes  occurs  in 
mania;  some  patients  affected  by 
that  disorder  being  excited  for  days 
and  even  weeks  without  any  sub- 
sequent collapse. 

The  third  cause  whence  fever 
arises  is  irritation,  which  is  the 
effect  of  the  application  ot'  various 
irritants,  which  increase  the  sensi- 
bility and  redness  of  the  part  to 
which  they  are  applied.  Initation 
is  a  term  used  very  vaguely  by 
physicians,  and  still  more  vaguely 
by  Burgeons ;  but  I  use  it  in  this 
Lecture  in  the  above  sense  ;  and 
shall  hereafter  explain  its  various 
meanings. 

Common  irritants  may  be  ar- 
ranged under  four  heads.  1.  Ar- 
dent spirits,  wine,  strong  malt 
liquors,  and  the  like,  when  taken 
into  the  stomach.  2.  Indigestible 
food  and  fruits.  3.  The  adminis- 
tration of  some  certain  medicines, 
especially  drastic  purges,  which 
are  much  too  frequently  given. 
4.  The  local  application  of  a  low 
or  high  degree  of  temperature. 
Now  if  an  individual  happen  to  be 
weak,  or  have  an  anxious  mind, 
or  have  any  disorder  of  the  liver, 
stomach,  or  bowels,  if  he  be  in  that 
condition  in  which  the  sensibility 
of  the  nervous  system  and  the 
contractility  of  the  muscular  are  in- 


then  th  a  of  an 

irritant    to   the   bod  m    th.- 

whole    nerv .  the    heart 

i-d    to    inrivased     activirv, 

and  the  hot  :ab- 

Ushed.      W  hen    the    impre-  ■     ..     :  > 

made  upon  the  nervoi  a,  it 

is,  to  i  i  !:.  re- 

tlected  to   the    In-art   and   rascolSjf 
IJBtaOB*       We     come     DOW     to    that 

stats  of  the  system,  \  opularly  called 
faster,   which   is  produced  in  the 

three  ways  1  have  pointed  out. 

\\  hat  is  meant  by  the  U'rmJ'cver 
thus  unsd?  Ftctr  is  merely  an 
tract  term;  and,  in  medical 
writings,  any  attempt  at  it,  defi- 
nition has  involved  more  of  what 
is  conjectural  than  any  thing  else. 
W  I  have  a  great  many  idle  ex- 
pressions in  eommon  use,  and  one 
of  these  in  connexion  with  fever  is 
the  term  idiopathic,  it  is  a  word 
which  admits  of  no  definite  appli- 
cation, and  does  not  point  out  the 
real  condition  of  the  system.  We 
have  also  a  symptomatic  fever  in 
medical  writings,  almost  equally 
inconclusive  with  the  former  term. 
What  authors  mean  by  idiopathic 
fever,  is  a  fever  in  which  there  is 
no  primary  local  inflammation,  and 
they  have  assumed  that  it  com- 
mences, advances,  and  terminates, 
without  inflammation.  It  may  ap- 
pear of  no  importance,  whether  we 
use  the  term  idiopathic  or  any 
other;  but  all  speculative  notions 
influence  our  practice,  and  this 
term  conveys  an  erroneous  idea, 
by  implying  that  there  is  never  any 
inflammation  at  the  commence- 
ment, middle,  or  end  of  the  fever. 
It  is  the  substitution  of  conjecture 
for  tact,  and  has  been,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  physic,  the  cause  of  de- 
stroying  thousands  of  lives. 

Fever  may  begin  without  inflam- 
mation, but  it  may  become  inflam- 
matory in  its  progress.     I  shall  not 
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ueq  tin  term  idiopathic  a1  all,  as  1 
oontidec  it  only  calculated  to  mis* 

lead-       We  now   come   to    tin-    con- 

iideration  of  the  term  symptomatic 

fever.       It  is  a  term  which  has  been 

admitted  by  Cn.i.r.N,  and  he  has 
hecN  followed  by  other  aosologists. 
Jn  his  order  phlegmasia?,  he  has 

made  tlie  fever  appear  always  as 
the  mereeffectof  inflammation  ;  but 

if  you  investigate  this  hypothesis, 
you  will  find  it  to  be  erroneous ; 
for,  even  in  this  order,  inflamma- 
tion ia  more  frequently  the  conse- 
quence than  the  cause  of  the 
lever,  as  I  shall  afterwards  prove. 
Therefore,  I  shall  substitute  the 
terms  simple  and  inflammatory 
fever,  merely  to  express  the  facts 
of  the  particular  cases,  and  to  de- 
situate  the  exact  state  in  each  of 
the  vascular  system. 

You  will  remember,  I  have  al- 
ready observed,  that  when  the 
heart's  action,  and  the  animal  heat 
are  simultaneously  increased,  then 
the  simple  or  inflammatory  fever  is 
established.  But  in  the  congestive 
form  of  fever,  there  is  a  diminu- 
of  the  heart's  action  as  far  as  its 
power  is  concerned,  and  of  the 
animal  heat  as  far  as  its  degree  is 
concerned,  marked  also  by  the  dis- 
turbance of  some  important  organ 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  congestion, 
a  congestion  proved  by  an  appeal  to 
dissections  in  fatal  cases. 

The  characteristics  of  common 
simple  fever  are  the  following : 
You  have  an  increase  of  the  heart's 
action,  and  an  increase  of  the  ani- 
mal heat,  and  no  sign  of  either  an 
external  or  internal  inflammation, 
cress-question  the  patient  as  you 
please.  With  respect  to  inflam- 
matory fever,  you  have,  in  addition 
to  the  signs  enumerated  as  belong- 
ing to  simple  fever,  the  proofs  of 
an  inflammation  either  external  or 
internal;    and   when   these  states 


arise  hum  a  common  cause,  I  de- 
signate them  by  the  term  common 
simple  fever,  and  common  inflam- 
matory fever. 

I  do  not.  wish  you  to  try  my 
opinions  by  any  scholastic  or  col- 
legiate standard,  but  by  an  appeal 
iu  farts.  It  is  a  duty  which  you 
owe  to  yourselves,  to  the  profession, 
and  to  the  public,  to  observe,  tu 
think,  and  to  act  for  yourselves. 
Nothing  is  so  fallacious  as  to 
take  the  words  of  this  or  that  man, 
upon  things  in  which  the  lives  of 
our  fellow  creatures  are  concerned. 
Think  for  yourselves.  The  mo- 
ment a  man  has  learnt  to  think  for 
himself,  he  is  in  possession  of  the 
grand  secret  of  human  improve- 
ment. 

In  common  simple  fever,  1st, 
the  pulse  is  quicker  than  natural ; 
the  average  of  the  pulse  in  the 
adult  is  about  70,  in  this  state  it 
is  about  90  or  100.  But  in  chil- 
dren you  must  recollect  that  the 
pulse  is  always  quicker  than  in 
adults.  2.  The  animal  heat  is 
greater  than  natural.  It  is  about 
96°  or  98°  naturally ;  but  in  this 
affection  it  is  about  100°  on  the 
surface.  Here,  then,  you  have 
two  remarkable  symptoms.  You 
will  find,  generally  speaking,  that 
the  heat  is  higher  in  the  evening 
than  in  the  morning;  the  cheek  is 
more  flushed,  and  the  eyes  look 
brighter.  3.  There  is  some  thirst. 
4.  Some  change  in  the  secretions  : 
for  example,  a  slight  white  fur  upon 
the  tongue;  some  change  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  stools :  they  are  more 
offensive  in  smell,  or  they  are  lighter 
or  darker  in  colour.  There  is  some 
change,  also,  in  the  appearance  of 
the  urine.  It  is  more  turbid,  or  more 
high-coloured  than  natural ;  and 
the  secretion  of  the  skin  is  gene- 
rally diminished.  5.  Some  loss  of 
appetite.     6.  Some   lassitude ;    a 
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word  which  it   applied   to  debility 

of  mind  :  and,  7.  Some  languor; 
a  term  which  is  applied  t< »  debility 
of  bod?.  Ami  recollect  thattbere 
ia  no  distinguishable    mark  either 

•  it'  an  external  or  internal  part  be- 
ing inflamed. 

In  common  simple  fever,  the 
fluids  appear  to  circulate  more  ra- 
pidly round  the  whole  body  ;  all 
the  parts  seem  to  be  excited,  but 
none  absolutely  inflamed.  We 
have  no  single  word  in  the  English 
language  to  distinguish  this  state 
of  circulation,  and  therefore  1  use 
the  term  simple  excitement  for  this 
purpose.  That  such  a  state  of  the 
circulation  does  exist  is  indisputa- 
ble. It  is  produced  by  running  or 
walking  for  a  long  time  ;  or  by 
exposure  to  a  high  temperature  ;  the 
pulse  becomes  (pucker  and  the  skin 
hotter  than  natural.  A  similar  state 
is  produced  by  anger;  or  by  strong 
diets  or  drinks.  Let  a  man  have  a 
full  meal  of  animal  food,  and  wine 
after  it ;  the  circulation  and  heat 
■will  be  increased  decidedly  :  or, 
bleed  a  man  to-day,  and  bleed  him 
again  to-morrow,  and  you  will  have 
the  state  of  simple  excitement  es- 
tablished. As  a  fact  still  more 
decisive,  we  see  the  state  of  simple 
excitement  on  the  subsidence  of 
inflammation.  A  man  has  an  at- 
tack of  inrl animation  of  the  pleura  : 
he  is  bled  profusely,  and  he  reco- 
vers ;  but  for  some  time  after  the 
removal  of  inflammation,  he  is  still 
found  to  have  a  hot  skin  and  a 
quick  pulse,  plainly  showing  that 
the  state  of  simple  excitement  does 
exist. 

This  state  of  excitement  may  be 
either  general  or  local,  and  there- 
fore I  call  it  general  simple  ex- 
citement, and  local  simple  excite- 
ment. In  the  first,  the  blood  cir- 
culates more  rapidly  through  all 
parts  of  the  body.     In  the  second, 


there  is  a  certain  topical  accumu- 
lation, or  determination  of  blood, 
perfectly  separable  from  the  state 
of  inflammation.  There  are  many 
ts  to  show  this,  blushing  is  an 
example  ;  again,  let  B  man  hold  his 
hand  or  arm  to  a  lire,  for  a  d 
time,  and  you  has  t  this  state  of  the 
Circulation  produced  in  the  part ;  ap- 
ply friction  to  any  part  of  tin-  body, 
and  you  see  the  same  thing  ;  the 
eye  in  grief  is  another  example, 
the  conjunctiva  is  red  with  blood, 
and  there  is  abundance  of  tear3 
flowing  over  the  cheek,  yet  there 
are  not  the  combined  signs  of  in- 
flammation there.  A  still  more 
striking  example  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  conjunctiva  of  a  patient  labour- 
ing under  scarlatina,  the  conjunc- 
tiva is  streaked  with  red  blood, 
yet  it  is  not  inflamed  ;  there  are 
not,  I  repeat,  the  combined  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  present,  as 
pain,  heat,  redness,  and  swelling. 
Now,  it  is  probable,  that  the  in- 
ternal organs  undergo  a  like  change ; 
examine  the  tongue  and  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  during  the 
process  of  mastication,  and  you  will 
see  that  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of 
blood  determined  to  the  part,  which 
is  therefore  more  red  than  usual, 
and  I  should  say,  this  was  another 
specimen  of  local  simple  excitement. 
In  common  simple  fever,  general 
simple,  and  local  simple,  excite- 
ment exists.  The  common  simple 
fever  can  only  exist  in  a  sound  state 
of  constitution  ;  now,  when  it  takes 
place  in  a  person  where  the  organs 
are  all  healthy,  no  organ  suffers, 
and  it  passes  off  without  having  any 
other  state  produced,  but  if  any 
organ  should  be  previously  weak- 
ened, or  disordered, then  that  organ 
suffers,  and  the  inflammatory  fever 
is  produced.  You  may  perceive 
that  this  fever  may  pass  into  the 
inflammatory,   and    therefore,   al- 
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though  the  fever  may  be  simple  at 
its  origin,  von  must  QOt  do  w  lint  the 

old  practitioners  did,  assart  thai  the 
lever  was  always  idiopathic  ;  I  sav, 

you  must  not  assume  this,  for  al- 
though a  fever  may  he  simple,  to- 
rfay,  it  may  heeome  inflammatory 
to-morrow,  and  even  within  a  less 
period  of  time  than  I  have  now 
named.  I  have  heen  in  the  habit 
of  taking  notes  of  the  cases  of  fever 
which  have  come  under  my  eare  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  I  have 
never  found  them  two  days  exactly 
alike,  the  change  being  sometimes 
trifling,  at  others  important.  Now, 
supposing  a  fever  has  commenced 
and  gone  on  as  a  common  simple 
fever,  what  are  the  indications  for 
its  removal?  They  are  three:  1, 
to  lessen  the  heart's  action  ;  2,  to 
lessen  the  animal  heat;  and  3,  to 
restore  the  secretions  to  a  natural 
state.  In  regard  to  treatment,  you 
will  recollect,  no  douht,  that  it  is 
divisahle  into  three  oarts,  the  medi- 
cal,  regimenal,  and  mental ;  all  these 
are  important,  and  you  must  so  com- 
bine them,  that  they  may  all  tend 
to  the  same  end.  No  one  of  these 
should  be  employed  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  another,  but  they  are  of  the 
greatest  value  when  combined. 

The  medical  treatment  consists 
first;  in  the  administration  of  ape- 
rients. The  best  of  these  are  calo- 
mel, rhubarb,  jalap,  cold  drawn 
castor  oil.  small  doses  of  the  infu- 
sion of  senna,  with  or  without  small 
doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  I 
shall  first  make  a  few  observations 
on  calomel.  1  said,  when  speaking 
of  the  treatment  of  the  congestive 
fever,  that  we  sometimes  give  calo- 
mel for  a  particular  purpose,  name- 
ly, as  a  stimulant,  it  rouses  the 
heart's  action  when  other  means 
fail,  and  it  operate*  in  combination 
with  opium  in  a  most  excellent 
manner,  and  also  emulges  the  liver 


and  bowel;.      It  operates,  however, 
in  common  simple  lever  as  a  relax- 
ant   and   aperient.      If  you    see    a 
child  labouring  under  this  form  of 
fever,   and  give   him,  for  example, 
one  grain  an  dhalf  of  calomel,  with 
three  c/rains  of   rhubarb,  and  fol- 
low it  up  with  two  drachms  of  cas- 
tor oil,  you  will  find  that  it  will  be 
quite  sufficient  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  will  produce  three  or  four 
evacuations  from  the  bowels,   and 
this    number    should   be    obtained 
daily,  as  long  as  the  heart's   action 
and     the     animal    heat    continue 
higher  than   natural.     Purging  is 
not  the  only  beneficial  effect  that  it 
exerts ;  it  acts   also  on  the  liver, 
and  you  will  find  that  whenever  a 
person  is  attacked  by  fever,  that  the 
secretion  of  the  liver  is  often  de- 
praved ;  but  the  third  effect  of  ca- 
lomel   in  common   simple  fever  is, 
that  of  a  complete  relaxant.     You 
may  give  a  child  a  dose  of  calomel 
and  he  will  become  sometimes  faint 
and  sick,  either  before,   during,   or 
after  its    operation    as    a    purge. 
Whenever   this    is  the    case,  you 
should  only  continue  it  as   long  as 
the   heart's  action  and  the  animal 
heat  are  higher  than  natural.    You 
should  never  give  more  than  three 
grains  in  the  course  of  the  day  for 
any  time  ;  I  have  lessened  my  doses 
of  calomel  very  much,   and  if  you 
ask  me  why  I  have  done  so  ?  I  an- 
swer, that  I  am,  in  fact,  a  mere  stu- 
dent in  the  practice  of  physic,  and 
that  if  I  were  to  live  to  an  immense 
age,   I  should    be  daily   obtaining 
knowledge  as  to  the  more  precise 
application  of  medicine,  and  should 
be  consequently  daily  detecting  for- 
mer inaccuracies ;  having  therefore 
discovered  my  error  in  this  respect, 
I   think  it  my  duty  frankly  to   tell 
you  of  it,  as  a  warning  to  you.     If 
you  continue  the  calomel  after  the 
heat  is    very  much   lessened,  you 
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will  have  eptyalism  induced  which 
may  be  difficult  to  remove,  and  pro* 
duce  touch  Uneasiness,  It  should 
be  given  with  small  dose.-,  of  jalap 
or  rhubarb,  or  followed  by  about 
one  ounce  of  the  infusion  of  senna. 
The  second  medical  mean,  is  the 
OWWof  the  tepid  ablutions,  and  these 
Bhould  DO  employed  two  or  three 
times  in  the  day,  especially  toward 
tvenini,',  and  you  will  rind  that  the 
heat  of  the  skin,  and  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  will  be  very  much 
lessened  by  them.  Recollect  that 
the  feet  should  he  daily  washed, 
the  secretions  of  which  become  mor- 
bid, and  if  not  removed,  may  be 
absorbed  into  the  body,  and  this 
will  equally  apply  to  the  perspirable 
matter  of  other  parts  of  the  skin. 
Now,  if  any  sign  of  inflammation 
should  occur  in  the  progress  of  the 
simple  fever,  then  general  or  local 
bleeding  will  be  required,  but  not 
otherwise,  if  attention  be  paid  to 
the  regimenal  management.  There 
is  a  golden  rule  in  respect  to  diet, 
in  the  treatment  of  fever;  when  the 
heat  is  high  and  the  pulse  quick, 
the  diet  must  be  of  a  remarkably 
bland  and  fariuaceous  kind.  It  is 
impossible  to  sustain  the  strength  of 
a  patient  in  fever  by  strong  food  ; 
you  might  as  well  try  to  build  up  a 
house  in  flames,  and  it  is  a  circum- 
stance not  understood  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  even  too  much  disregarded 
by  the  profession.  It  is  the  dread 
of  weakness,  in  fever,  which  induces 
people  to  give  strong  food ,  and  they 
reason  thus :  I  am  very  weak,  I  was 
so  before,  I  took  nourishing  food  and 
was  better;  I  am  now  very  weak, 
and  as  I  have  found  the  plan  to 
answer,  I  will  try  it  again;  but  try 
it,  and  it  is  fatal.  This  analogical 
mode  of  reasoning  is  false,  for  here 
weakness  is  the  eifect  of  disorder, 
and  not  the  cause.  The  best  diets 
are  the  following :  thin  arrow-root 


le  with  water,  thin  gruel  made 
with    water,   bariej    water,    whey, 

.,  thin  tapioca,  or  plain  animal 
jelly  ;  a  small  quantity  of  either  of 

these  ut  a  time,  as  a  sin  dk<  ;i-cup- 

ful,  giren  Boorrang/Booii,  andeven- 

ing,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Of 
the  choice  thinks  |00  the  patient 
should  be  cautious;  water  is  the 
best  drink,  and  in  some  of  the  high 
forms  of  inflammatory  fever,  water 
is  the  only  thing  which  i.>  necessary 
both  as  a  diet  and  drink.  But  in 
the  simple  lever  }OU  may  allow  a 
glass  of  lemonade,  taking  care  that 
the  juice  be  passed  through  a  piece 
of  muslin  so  as  to  exclude  the  pulp. 
The  skins,  the  seed,  the  libres  and 
the  husks  of  fruits,  very  much  irri- 
tate the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  should  be 
carefully  avoided.  Always  after 
you  have  given  your  instructions, 
say  to  the  nurse,  give  nothing  else 
whatever.  If  you  do  not,  you  will 
find,  at  your  next  visit,  that  a  num- 
ber of  things  have  been  given  to  the 
patient,  and  the  excuse  will  be,  that 
you  did  not  prohibit  them. 

3.  Rest,  in  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture ;  this  tends  very  much  to  di- 
minish the  heart's  action,  and  in 
many  cases  has  nearly  the  good 
effect  of  blood-letting. 

4.  Regulated  temperature.  Take 
care  that  the  patient  be  not  loaded 
with  too  much  clothing  ;  he  should 
be  laid  between  clean  sheets,  and 
should  be  slightly  covered,  especial- 
ly toward  evening,  and  through  the 
night.  Leave  particular  directions 
that  the  temperature  of  the  room 
be  not  raised  too  much  then  ;  for 
it  often  occurs,  that  the  nurse,  more 
attentive  to  her  own  feelings  than 
the  welfare  of  the  patient,  will  make 
a  large  fire  for  her  own  comfort. 
Always  hang  a  thermometer  in  the 
sick  chamber  of  a  febrile  patient, 
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and  never  let  it  exceed  GO"  in  com- 
mon simple  fever. 

.•">.  eh  anlinestia  the  nexl  point 
of  tin*  regimenal  management,  to 

which  I    shall   call  your   attention. 

There  is  an  odour  from  the  stools, 

the  urine,  the  breath,  and  the  skin, 
which  produces  a  state  of  atmos- 
phere extremely  injurious  to  the  pa- 
tient, if  allowed  to  he  concentrated. 
Let  him  always  pass  his  evacu- 
ations into  a  vessel  containing  a 
little  water,  then  let  them  be  im- 
mediately removed,  and,  if  neces- 
sary to  be  inspected,  let  them  be 
kept  in  another  room. 

(>.  Ventilation  is  another  point 
of  importance.  You  may  always 
admit  fresh  air  into  a  room  on  one 
side  very  freely,  but  it  is  better  to 
guard  against  cross  currents. 

7.  Quietude.  Always  lay  the 
patient  in  that  room  of  the  house 
in  which  there  is  the  least  noise; 
this  is  a  circumstance  which  should 
be  particularly  attended  to  in  towns. 
Another  thing  that  you  should  at- 
tend to  is,  to  see  that  the  attend- 
ants do  their  business  quietly,  and 
that  you  do  yours  quietly  also. 
There  is  one  thing  with  respect  to 
quiet  which  I  shall  here  observe :  it 
is  a  very  inconsiderate,  and  some- 
times even  a  dangerous,  custom, 
which  many  medical  men  who  keep 
carriages  in  London,  and  other 
large  towns,  observe,  namely,  al- 
lowing their  servants  to  imitate  the 
servants  of  the  nobility,  who  thun- 
der at  the  street  door  until  they 
make  every  room  in  the  house  re- 
echo to  the  sound,  and  shake  the 
whole  house;  "it  is  a  custom,"  how- 
ever, "  a  custom  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance." 
It  was  not  until  after  repeated  re- 
proofs that  I  could  get  my  ser- 
vant to  adopt  a  different  and 
quieter  mode  of  obtaining  admis- 
sion, and  even  now  he  sometimes 


forgets  my  request.  Another  point 
to  which  you  should  attend  is,  the 
investigation  of  the  moral  character 
of  the  Dime.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
medical  man  to  give  positive  in- 
structions to  the  nurse,  and  if  sin* 
be  not  of  a  good  moral  character, 
it  is  very  likely  that  she  will  betray 
the  confidence  which  is  reposed  in 
her,  and  thus  may  affect  the  safety 
of  the  patient,  and  reputation  of  the 
practitioner.  The  North  American 
Indians  always  select  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ladies  of  their  tribes  to 
fill  the  office  of  nurses,  and  by  doing 
so  they  show  their  prudence  and 
ingenuity,  because  they  suppose 
them  to  act  properly  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty.  Although  we  cannot 
expect  to  obtain  a  countess  or 
duchess  for  this  office,  yet  we  may 
obtain  a  character  very  essential, 
namely,  an  honest  and  obedient 
woman. 

The  next  division  of  the  treat* 
ment  is  the  mental  management. 
The  human  mind  is  often  pros- 
trated with  the  body,  and  no  indi- 
vidual is  more  pitiable  than  one 
sunk  under  the  pressure  of  a  febrile 
affection.  Therefore,  we  must  take 
his  mind  into  account ;  if  the  mind 
be  very  anxious,  the  fever  very  often 
terminates  fatally ;  but  if  it  be  kept 
cheerful,  the  patient  generally  gets 
well.  In  consequence  of  this  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind,  it  ia 
necessary  to  prescribe  placebos, 
but  take  care  that  these  be  so  mild 
as  to  do  no  physical  harm.  The 
patient  looks  forward  with  consi- 
d  erable  interest  to  the  time  of  taking 
a  draught  or  a  pill,  nnd,  in  fact,  it 
keeps  the  mind  placid  and  tranquil- 
Now,  the  best  medicine  of  this  kind 
is  a  saline  draught,  but  this  is  ge- 
nerally given  in  too  large  a  quan- 
tity ;  ten  grains  of  the  carbonate 
of  potash  in  one  ounce  of  water, 
and  two  drachms  of  fresh  lemon- 
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juice  will  be  quite  enough,  Mil  this 
Rcti  m-ntl v  mi  the  kidneys.  An- 
other is  the  Mi/kI<  i  crus's  spirit t  •ti- 
the liq,  amman.  ucetatts,  mie  or 
tWO  drachms  of  this  m;i\   be    given 

in  some  harmless  vehicle  every  four 

or  six  hours.  It  ma\  be  of  a  little 
service,  by  inducing  A  gentle  action 
on  the  Blun,  but,  like  the  Winer, 
it  is  chiefly  beneficial  through  the 
jnind.  Always  be  punctual  in 
your  visits,  and  perform  your  pro- 
mises regularly  ;  give  the  patient, 
too,  when  at  all  admissible,  the  con- 
fident assurance  of  his  recovery. 
If  required  to  give  your  opinion,  in 
the  way  of  prognosis,  to  the  friends, 
you  may  do  it  in  the  following  way  : 
If  the  friends  of  the  patient  are  in- 
telligent people,  if,  in  a  word,  they 
are  people  of  common  sense,  lay 
aside  all  the  humbug  and  mum- 
mery of  physic,  and  explain  to  them 
in  plain  English,  that  the  patient 
has  such  and  such  symptoms,  that 
these  symptoms  point  out  such  and 
such  a  state  of  parts,  and  that  such 
and  such  a  treatment  is  necessary 
to  remove  them.  And  really,  in 
the  present  advancing  state  of 
human  intellect,  it  is  necessary 
that  you  should  divest  yourselves 
of  those  technicalities  which  served 
only  to  shelter  the  ignorance  of 
former  times,  and  address  your- 
selves to  the  common  sense  and 
understanding  of  the  persons  to 
whom  you  speak.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  have  to  deal  with  per- 
sons so  ignorant  that  all  you  could 
do  would  not  make  them  under- 
stand the  real  nature  of  the  case, 
then  the  best  mode  is  to  announce 
the  disorder  in  some  Greek  or  Latin 
word,  with  which  they  are  per- 
fectly satisfied,  and  will  not  ask 
you  another  question.    (A  laugh.) 

I  knew  a  gentleman  who  prac- 
tised in  a  very  populous,  but  very 
illiterate  neighbourhood,    and  he 


told  me   <'"<•  day,    that   he  1  as  I 

quentl)   assailed  by  these  pareuM 
inquiring  what  such  and  such    d 

•  i  were  ;  and,  mid  be,  yon  may 
declaim  as  long  at  you  please 
against  Cullen's  Nosology,  but  I 
can  assure  you,  that  i  lind  it  ex- 
tremely useful ;  for  whenever  1  am 

puzzled  what  to  say  to  them,  I  give 
them  one  of  hi*  lint-  cramp  nan 
they   are   quite    contented    with   it, 

and  I  have  the  credit  of  being  a 

very  clever    feiiou,  who    can    cure 
all  sorts  of  extraordinary  affections* 

(Another  iaugh.) 


THE  REAL  SIMON  PURE. 


In  a  note  appended  to  the  adver- 
tisement at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  volume,  we  stated  that 
Mr.  Tyrrell  had  so  faithfully 
transcribed  our  pages,  that  he  had 
fallen  into  the  snare  of  his  own 
cupidity ;  to  prove  this,  we  will 
now  lay  before  our  readers  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  taken  from  Mr, 
Tyrrell's  Lectures: 

u for  A\hile  proftssionaF 

knowledge  should  undoubtedly  be 
the  first  object  of  your  pursuit,  ge- 
neral literature  should  not  be  ne- 
glected, and  is  so  far  from  being 
incompatible  with  that  primary  ob- 
ject, that  it  cannot  fail  to  enlarge 
your  views,  and  give  efficacy  to 
your  professional  researches.  So 
intimate  is  the  connexion  between 
every  object  of  useful  and  scientific 
inquiry,  that  there  is  hardly  one 
branch  of  knowledge  which  does 
not  in  some  measure  throw  light 
and  illustration  upon  another.  The 
circumstance  which  1  am  about  to 
mention  may  illustrate  this  remark. 
Lord  Anson's  book  is  one  of  the 
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most  interesting ("  valuably"  Lan- 
cet,) works  whit  li  has  appeared  on 

nautical  subjects;  nor  is  it  without 
its  nso  as  ijlustrative  of  a  principle 

in  surgery.''— {Simon,   p.   136.) 

This  passage  occurs  in  Vol.  f. 
p.  166.  of  'I'ii i.  I..\n<  it,  whence 
the  very  conscientious  Simon,  with 

the  exception  of  one  solitary  word, 
has,  tor  the  sake  of  delicacy  we  will 
say,  copied  it.  This,  then,  was  the 
y;m;v\and  it  certainly  might  have 
caught  a  wiser  man  than  Simon, 
but  it  could  scarcely  have  led  to  the 
exposure  of  a  more  unblushing  pla- 
giarist. What  will  the  Profession 
think  of  this  champion  of  "  Hole 
and  Corner"  surgery,  this  only 
authentic  publisher  of  Sir  A st let 
Cooper's  lectures,  this  "  doubly 
veritable  Simon  Pure,"  when  we 
state  that  not  a  single  word  of  the 
above  paragraph  was  uttered  by 
Sir  Astley  Cooter;  in  con- 
firmation of  this  we  appeal  to  Sir 
Astley  himself — tothe  gentlemen 
■who  attended  the  lectures. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary,  at 
this  moment,  to  relate  the  circum- 
stance which  occasioned  the  inser- 
tion of  the  above  passage,  and  shall 
look  only,  at  what  it  has  proved,  viz. 
that  you  may  ensnare  the  goose  in- 
stead of  the  fox. 

We  shall  continue  the  dis- 
section of  this  real  Simon  in  our 
next,  by  comparing  paragraph  writh 
paragraph,  from  his  reports  and 
ours  ;  in  conclusion,  we  shall  notice 
the  original  cases  which  he  has 
published  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating Sir  Astley's  original  sur- 
gical principles;  Mr.  Tyrrell 
may  then 

"  To  dinner  with  what  appetite 
he  may." 


MR.  ABERNETHX  AND  THE 
LANCET. 

Out  of  regard  to  the  just  ( •<•- 
lehrity    of  Mr.    A  BEB  K  I'm  I  ,   we 

abstained  foam  noticing  the  occur- 
rence alluded  to  in  the  following 
.statement,  and  certainly  should  not 
have  in  any  way  adverted  to  it, 
had  not  the  affair  found  its  way 
into  the  Newspapers;  itisscarcely 
fair,  that  the  consequence's  of  a 
momentary  irritation  mould  be  per- 
mitted to  tarnish  .-o  w ell-deserved 
a  reputation  as  that  attached  to 
the  name  of  Abernetiiy.  We 
shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves 
by  merely  placing  before  our 
readers  the  articles  which  appeared 
in  The  Morning  Chronicle. 

MR.   ABERNETHY   AND 
"  THE  LANCET." 

Several  of  the  cheap  weekly  pub- 
lications which  have  recently  is- 
sued from  the  press  have  been  prin- 
cipally directed  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  on  scientific  subjects. 
Among  this  number  is  The  Lancet, 
which,  commencing  with  reports  of 
the  most  important  and  interesting 
parts  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  Lec- 
tures, subsequently  extended  its 
plan,  and  gave  a  short  abstract  of 
the  Lectures  delivered  by  Mr. 
Abernetiiy  at  the  Theatre  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  This  prac- 
tice soon  excited  the  attention  of 
the  pupils  there,  and  seems  to  have 
been  viewed  with  no  favourable  eye 
by  the  learned  and  eminent  Lec- 
turer himself.  In  the  course  of  a 
Lecture  delivered  a  few  days  since, 
Mr.  Abernetiiy  took  occasion  to 
advert  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
publication  of  these  abstracts,  and 
made  the  following  observations  re- 
specting it : — 

"  I  believe  I  can't  prevent  it,  but 
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wry  disagreeable  to  me,  unci  at 
'  it  thai!  iu'm-i  be  done  with  my 
sanction.  If  the  hireling  of  The 
Lancet  ii  present,  1  demand  tliat 
Ik-  will  step  forward,  and  1  thai]  be 
glad  ko  return  him  his  money.  Per- 
haps I  am  wrong  in  supposing  that 
la-  will  come  forward  bete  publicly, 
but  if  ha  will  not,  there  is  a  private 

m  in  the   house,  and  a  serYaat 

u  ill  return  him  his  money,  or  1  shall 
be  glad  to  do  so  at  my  own  house. 
God    forbid,     Gentlemen,    that    I 
should  wish  to  keep  back  from  you 
any  knowledge  that  I  can  he   able 
to  afford,   or   that    you    should  not 
hare  an  opportunity  of  reaping  the 
full   benefit    of  it.     Take  the  sub- 
stance of  what  I  say,  you  are  per- 
fectly welcome  to  it — you  have  paid 
for    it — it   is  your's  ;  but  I  do  pro- 
test that  I  think  no  one  has  a  right 
to  publish  it  to  the  world  ;    I  do  not 
like   it ;    and,    certainly,   he   shall 
never  have  my  sanction  in  so  doing." 
At  the  close  of  this    appeal,  the 
pupils,  who  all    seem   to    entertain 
as  strong  a  feeling  on  the  subject  as 
that  expressed    by  their    able    and 
eloquent  Lecturer,  manifested  their 
opinion  by  loud   applauses.     If  we 
might  offer  any  conjectures  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  offence  taken  at  these 
publications,  we  should  say  that  it 
had  arisen  from  the  care  with  which 
the  anecdotes  employed  to  illustrate 
the  subject,  and  to  enliven  the   at- 
tention of  the  pupils,  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  with  all  the 
marks  of  that    colloquial   manner 
almost  necessarily  incidental  to  ex- 
temporaneous delivery.     In  conse- 
quence of  this   publication,    these- 
have  been  criticised  with  undue  se- 
verity, and  foolishly  held  up  as  un- 
befitting  the  gravity  of  the    Pro- 
lessor's  Chair.     The   right  to  pub- 
lish  these    abstracts    is    certainly 
doubtful,,  but  we  believe  the  benefit 
arising   from   their  publication   to 


the  medical  men  scattered  over  the 
country,    to  whom  ihej  convey  in- 

formation  of  the  moet  recent  disee> 
varies  and  experiment*,  will  admit 
of  vei  v  little  question.     W  t  should 

also  be  inclined  to  say,  that  the 
Lecturer  mustreapsome  advantage 

from   the  desire  which  will  ne< 

>;uily  be  excited,  in  the   readei 

these   publications,  to  ,  his 

entire  Lectttl  old   he    evei  be 

disposed  to  give  them  to  the  world. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle. 

Mr.  Editor — Perceiving  some 
inaccuracies  in  a  statement  which 
appeared  in  your  Journal  of  yester- 
day, headed   "  Mr.  Abekm.tiiy, 
and  The  Lancet"   I   feel  the  pro- 
propriety  of  inserting  a   few  obser- 
vations in  correction  of  them.     In 
the   first  place,  "  The  Lancet'"  is 
classed   among    the   cheap  weekly 
publications  which   have    recently 
issued  from  the  press.  Now,  although 
with   reference    to    its   contents,    I 
hope  "  The  Lancet  "  is   fairly  en- 
titled to  be  considered  a  cheap  pub- 
lication, it   has  certainly  no  claim 
to  the  distinction  of  being  sold  at  a 
less   price   than  any  other  medical 
journal,  nor  can  it  be  classed  with 
a  description  of  publications   from 
which  it  essentially  differs  in  cha- 
racter.   Indeed  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  writer   of  the    article  in  your 
paper  is  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  work   which  he 
has  attempted  to  characterize,  for 
he  proceeds  to   state,  that  "  after 
commencing   with   reports    of   the 
most     important    and    interesting 
parts  of   Sir  A.    Cooper's    Lec- 
tures, it  subsequently  extended  its 
plan,  and  gave  a  short  abstract  of 
the  lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Aber- 
netiiy."     Upon  this  statement  I 
have  only  to  observe,  that  so  far 
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:,i  '/'//<  Lancet  confining  itself  to 
the  must  importanl  parts  of  sir  A. 
(  oof]  It's  lectures,  those  lectftres 
have  been  reported  with  bq   much 

minuteness,  that  one  of  the  Sur- 
geons of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  has 
literally  transcribed  and  published 
twelve  oi"  them  under  the  inime- 
diate  sanction  of  that  Honourable 
Baronet.  With  respect  to  The 
Lancet  having  extended  its  plan 
by  the  publication  of  an  abstract  of 
Mr.  Ahern  ft n  v's  surgical  lec- 
tures, only  two  of  these  have  yet 
been  published;  and  so  far  from 
being  an  abstract,  they  were  given 
with  a  minute  fidelity  of  which  the 
lecturer  himself  complained. 

I  forbear  making  any  remarks  on 
the  intemperate  language  which 
fell  from  Mr.  Aberxetiiy  on  a 
late  occasion,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  that  gentleman,  in  com- 
mon with  his  best  friends,  must  la- 
ment, upon  reflection,  that  he  could 
have  permitted  himself  to  employ 
it.  The  application  of  the  word 
hireling  to  a  body  of  gentlemen, 
who,  in  point  of  education,  respec- 
tability, and  general  attainments, 
are,  perhaps,  in  no  respect,  inferior 
to  Mr.  Aberxetiiy  himself,  ma- 
nifests a  degree  of  petulance  ill 
suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's chair  ;  and  if  such  an  ex- 
pression had  been  deliberately  used, 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed certainly  were  not  the  per 
sons  who  would  have  been  degraded 
by  it.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  LANCET. 
London,  October  16. 


LIZARS'  ANATOMICAL 
PLATES. 

Part  the  Sixth  of  these  beauti- 
ful engravings  was  published  in 
the  course  of  the  past  week. 


'II  ih  fasciculus  contain  i  the  mus- 

clc-,   and    joints  of  the  lower  I  \tre- 
niit\. 

As  in  each  of  the  previous  parts, 
the  plates  arc  admirably  executed, 
and  fully  sustain  the  HftBffced  repu- 
tation which  Mr.  Li/a  us  has  ac- 
quired. 


FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT. 


ANALYSIS  OF  FOUF.KIX  M  KDICAL 
JOURNALS. 

REVUE    MEDIC  ALE. AUGUST. 

Several  cases  of  Neuralgia,  cured 
by  the  employment  of  the  Oil 
of  Turpentine.  ByM.DuFOUR, 
Physician  to  Ecouen. 

Dr.  Martinet,  in  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  1823,  has  made  known 
the  advantages  which  practical 
medicine  had  derived  from  the  use 
of  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sciatic,  and  different 
affections  of  the  nerves. 

Since  the  publication  of  that 
memoir,  some  new  facts  have  oc- 
curred to  support  the  principles 
broached  by  M.  Martinet,  and 
to  confirm  the  correctness  of  his  re- 
searches. Having  been  called  upon 
frequently  to  treat  persons  afflicted 
with  sciatica,  we  have  many  times 
had  recourse  to  the  internal  use  of 
the  oil  of  turpentine,  and  with  so 
much  success,  that  it  is  useful,  and 
even  necessary,  for  the  interests  of 
science,  to  make  known  the  re- 
sults which  we  have  obtained. 

Sciatica  is  a  disease  so  frequently 
uninfluenced  by  the  most  methodi- 
cal treatment,  and  resists  with  so 
much  obstinacy  the  employment  of 
baths,  and  of  frictions  of  every 
kind ;  of  blisters,  leeches,  and 
bleeding,   that  we    doubt  not  but 
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every  practitioner  will  be  glad  to 
become  acqirainted  with  w  1 1 ; l r  \..- 
have  been  able  to  collect  on  tiii> 
subject.  The  oil  of  turpentine  baa 
not  acted  in  our  parienta  either  ai  ;i 
diuretic  or  aa  a  sudorific,  although 
it  baa  been  bo  oonaidered  by  M. 
XVI  a  rt i x  ft.  It  has  appeared ,  after 
the  sensation  of  heat  baa  been 
developed  in  the  painful  limb,  to 
exert  its  action  particularly  on  the 
diseased  nerve,  ami  to  change  also 
its  mode  of  sensation.  In  general, 
it  has  produced  no  disturbance  in 
the  digestive  organs  ;  for  we  ought 
not  to  regard  as  such  the  temporary 
heat  in  the  throat,  which  depends 
entirely  on  the  acrid  taste  of  this 
fluid.  * 

Case    1. 

Suppression    of  perspiration;    fol- 
lowed by  sciatic  neuralgia;  the 

unsuccessful  employment  of 
leeches  and  ammoiiiacal  fric- 
tions, <§-c.  The  employment  of 
the  oil  of  turpentine  in  a  case 
of  three  months  and  a  half 
standing,  and  a  cure  effected  in 
six  days. 

A  man  named  Bombard ,  aged  .'V2, 
during  the  month  of  July,  being 
in  a  profuse  perspiration,  was 
obliged  to  descend  a  well,  sixty- 
five  feet  in  depth ;  a  few  minutes 
after,  he  was  seized  with  a  general 
trembling  and  shivering,  which 
compelled  him  to  ascend  in  about 
twenty  minutes.  Having  gone  home 
he  went  to  bed,  and  was  seized 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
with  a  violent  pain  in  his  right 
thigh,  and  with  great  difficulty  of 
moving  it.  The  pain,  which  was 
seated  in  the  track  of  the  great 
sciatic  nerve,  soon  became  intoler- 
able. On  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
attack  I  saw  the  patient,  and  found 
him  suffering  severely  with  a  high 
fever,  and  he  could  scarcely  per- 


form   any   of   the   motions    of   the 
thigh. 

He  had  been  bled  by  24  leeches 
applied    to  the    iachiatic    region ; 
demulcent  drinks  and    spare   diet 
had  been  ordered.     He  had  on  the 
fifth  day  twenty  leeches  m 
plied  ;   and   the    parts    were   a:' 
wards  rubbed  with  the  volatile  lini- 
ment. He  tried  other  remedies,  aa 
antispasmodics,   tonics,  and   stimu- 
lants of  various  kinds,  but  without 
any    beneficial    effect.     A    bliater 
was  kept  open  even  for  six  weeks, 
without  producing  any  relief.    See- 
ing that   the   limb    diminished    in 
Mae,  and  thnt  the  suffering.-,  of  the 
patient  continued  in  the  same  state, 
and  that  he  was  tired  of  taking  so 
much  medicine,   1   advised  him  to 
remain  quiet  a  little,  and  for  three 
weeks  he  took  only  a  light,  but,  at 
the   same   time,  a  nutritious  diet. 
His  pain  remained   as  before,  an-1 
he  gave  up  all  hopes  of  being  cured, 
but  said  that  he  was  willing  to  sub- 
mit to   any   thing  which   I   might 
propose. 

It  was,  therefore,  on  the  seventy- 
third  day  of  the  disease  that  1  first 
gave  him  the  turpentine.  Two 
drachms  of  the  oil  of  turprntine 
were  mixed  in  four  ounces  of  the 
honey  of  roses  ;  and  this  was  di- 
vided into  four  dose.;,  to  be  taken 
during  the  day.  In  the  same  even- 
ing he  found  a  feeling  of  heat  in 
his  throat  and  in  the  affected  part. 
The  prescription  was  continued  ; 
and  at  the  fifth  dose  he  experienced 
some  relief.  The  power  of  moving 
the  leg,  which  had  been  almost 
lost  since  the  appearance  of  the 
attack,  became  much  easier ;  and 
he  could  walk  about  the  chamber, 
a  thing  which  he  had  not  been  able 
to  do  for  two  months  and  a  half.  On 
the  fourth  day  of  the  employment 
of  the  turpentine,  he  laid  aside  his 
crutches ;  and   on   the   sixth   day 
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there  Mas  do  pain  remaining',  or 
iinv  other  inconvenience.     I   saw 

this  Mian  every  five  or  six   (lavs  for 

six  weeks.     He  n  perfectly  rebo^ 

vered  ;    and    lip    fco    tliis    time    has 

had  no  return  of  pain  whatever. 

M.Dum  it  has  given,  in  the 
same  paper,  five  other  cases  in 
width  the  turpentine  has  been  at- 
tended with  complete  success,  at 
different  periods  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attacks  ;  and  one 
in  which  it  was  not  successful ;  but 
this  was  a  case  which  had  existed 
many  years.  He  finishes  by  mak- 
ing the  following  observations : 

1.  That  of  seven  patients  af- 
flicted with  sciatic  neuralgia,  six 
were  cured  in  a  few  days  by  the 
employment  of  the  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. 

3.  That  of  these  six  patients, 
five,  who  had  suffered  from  the  pain 
but  a  short  time,  had  tried  various 
other  modes  of  treatment  without 
the  least  benefit. 

3.  That  the  only  patient  not 
cured  was  one  who  had  the  scia- 
tica for  many  years,  and  had  em- 
ployed for  its  removal  other  means 
with  the  like  result. 

4.  and  lastly,  that  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine in  these  different  patients 
acted  neither  as  a  diuretic,  a  pur- 
gative, or  a  sudorific. 


Reflections  on  the  Method  pro- 
posed by  Cclsusfor  the  Opera- 
tion for  Stone  in  Man.  By 
Professor  Delpech. 

(After  having  noticed  that  he  has 
seen  the  announcement  of  the  in- 
tended publication  of  a  paper  by 
Baron  Dupuytren,  containing 
a  new  mode  of  operating  for  stone, 
Professor  Delpech  goes  on  to 
say,) 

I  do  not  know  what  are  the 
particular  views  of  my  illustrious 


COlieagtte,  but  I  shall  be  very  proud 
of  being  confronted  with  him.    Kor 

more  than  tour  years,  in  the  public 
lectures  on  pathology  and  the  prac- 
tice of  surgery  which  1  have  given 
at  Paris,  I  have  furnished  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  description  which  CeL- 
sis  bai  bequeathed  ue,  of  the  ope- 
ration for  stone,  and  such  as  was 
performed  in  his  time.  I  have 
shown  that  the  author's  Latin  has 
not  been  understood,  and  that 
the  operation  which  he  describes 
ought  to  precede  every  other  which 
has  been  described  by  modern  au- 
thors, even  to  the  present  day. 

C  e  ls  u  s  expresses  himself  in  these 
words  ;  "  Juxta  anam  incidi  cutis 
plaga  lunata,  usque  ad  cerviccm 
vesicce  debet,  cornibus  ad  coxas 
sped ant ibus  paululum."  Such  is 
the  direction  given  respecting  the 
section  of  the  external  parts.  They 
have  thought  to  find  in  these  terms 
the  idea  of  a  semilunar  incision, 
the  convexity  of  which  would  be 
turned  towards  the  anus,  and  the 
concavity  towards  the  raphe  and 
scrotum  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  this  idea  with  the  direc- 
tion contained  in  the  words,  "  cor- 
nibus ad  coxas  spectantibus  pau- 
lidum."  In  the  attitude  which  Cel- 
sus  gives  the  patient,  the  hips  are 
not  apparent  but  towards  the  back 
part ;  and  it  is  to  this  side  that  the 
extremities  of  the  crescent  which 
the  incision  ought  to  describe  are 
to  be  directed.  Then  they  are 
really  ad  coxas  spectantis  paulu- 
lum.  They  should  have  a  direction 
altogether  opposite  to  this,  if  they 
were  described  from  before.  It  is 
necessary,  then,  to  understand,  to 
translate  the  phrase  of  Celsus  in 
the  following  manner:  "In  front 
of  the  anus  a  semilunar  incision 
ought  to  be  performed, which  pene- 
trates even  to  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, and  which  embraces  the  ante- 
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rior  part  of  the  circumieience  ol 
the  anus  itself,  and  so  that  the 
remities  of  this  incision  may  be 
a  little  turned  toward  the  hips." 
Thil  latter  restriction,  ulmh  i->  li- 
terally contained  in  the  passage  of 
i  i  i  ^is,  indncei  one  to  think  that 
ilu'  carve  of  the  semilunar  incusioi 
ought  not  exactly  to  conform  to 
thecuivt-  of  the  anus;  that  is  to 
say,  that  it  ought  not  to  form  the 
segment  of  a  circle  described  around 
the  im,  and  of  which  the  anus 
would  be  the  centre;  hut  the  leg- 
ment  of  a  circle,  the  central  point 
of  which  should  be  placed  consi- 
derably behind  the  anus.  By  this 
contrivance  the  centre  of  the  curve 
would  be  found  to  approach  nearer 
to  the  anus  than  its  extremities. 

Cei.sl's  pursues  the  subject 
thus :  "  Deinde  ea  parte  qua 
Strict  ior  imo  play  a  est,  etiamuum 
sub  cute  altera  transversa  plaga 
facienda  est,  qua  cervix  aperia- 
tur."  It  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  this  wound  Avas  made  much  in 
front  of  the  former.  If  it  had  been 
done  thus,  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  an- 
terior angle  of  the  prostate  might 
have  been  reached  by  a  transverse 
incision,  which  would  have  been 
done  either  to  a  very  little  extent, 
or  would  have  separated  entirely 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the 
canal  of  the  urethra.  Yet  the 
author  adds,  relatively  to  the  deep 
incision  which  ought  to  be  per- 
formed, "  donee  urince  iter  pateat 
sic,  ut  plaga  paulo  major  quam 
calculus  sit."  These  latter  di- 
rections it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  follow,  if  the  external 
incision  had  been  turned  forward. 

Certainly  at  the  time  of  Celsus, 
anatomy  wras  not  very  much  culti- 
vated, yet  enough  was  known  to 
enable  them  to  make  an  incision 
into  the  neck  of  the  bladder  suffi- 


( ■in,il\    large  I  i  I   an  ■  i 

cuius.  That  pan  of  the  operation 
ii  next  dead ibed  in  which  the  h  tow  e 
it  brought  to  the  foe  part  oi  tin- 
bladder,  and  held  there  by  the 
fingei  previously  introduced  into 
the   rectum,   and    it   ought    also    to 

■  •  the  base  of  ih»-  prostate  gland, 
the  vesiculae  seminales,  and  the 
vasa  deferentia  ;  they  then  made 
a  transverse  incision  into  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  of  a  sufficient  size 
to  admit  of  the  extraction  oi'  a  very 
large  stone.  Such  was,  without 
doubt,  the  operation  for  stone  among 
the  Remans,  and  it  Lb  clear  that  it.-, 
effects  are  attributable  to  the  want 
of  sufficient  anatomical  knowledge  ; 
they  knew  the  form,  but  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  intimate  structure 
of  the  parts.  IfCELsis  had  made 
his  internal  or  second  incision  like 
his  external  one,and  had  used  a  more 
precise  guide  to  the  surface  of  the 
stone  than  mere  feeling  of  it,  his 
operation  would  have  approached 
very  near  to  the  perfection  of  the 
modern  operations.  Such  is  the 
doctrine  which  I  have  taught  at 
Paris,  a  long  time  since,  and  I  can 
appeal  to  the  evidence  of  150  stu- 
dents who  attend  my  lectures.  In 
my  course  of  clinical  lectures  at 
Montpellier,  twelve  years  since, 
and  on  all  occasions  when  I  have 
had  the  opportunity,  I  have  intro- 
duced the  same  ideas  ;  and  I  %ave 
insisted  on  them  with  much  more 
force  since  the  performance  othe 
recto-vesical  operation  for  the  stone. 


To  the  Editor  of  'The  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  have  only  lately  be- 
come a  reader  of  your  invaluable 
publication:  it  will  achieve  mora 
towards  the  advancement  of  medi- 
cal science  (in  which  I  comprehend 
surgery)  than  any    work,   whether 
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periodical  or  otherwise,  thai  hat 
ever  appeared  :  there  has  been  long 

Wanting  the  stern  and  intrepid  exa- 
miner and    reporter   of  the  merits 

and  rationality  of  the  present  state 
Of  medical  theory  and  pract  ice,  and 
being    drawn     from    those    sources 

whereby  general  practice  is  govern- 
ed atlords  great  facilities  to  those 

who  may  be  engaged  in  ascertain- 
ing more  certain  data  as  guides  to 
practice,  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  theoretic  and    practical 

views  of  those  who  may  be  consi- 
dered, from  their  situation,  to  possess 
all  the  facts  that  are,  from  time  to 
time,  made  known  upon  those  sub- 
jects. 

My  present  object,  in  addressing 
you,  is  to  advert  to  M.  Mag  End  i  e's 
medical  means  for  the  cure  of  hy- 
drophobia :  the  only  light  in  which 
I  can  view  the  proposition  of  in- 
jecting fluids  into  the  veins,  to  cor- 
rect the  morbid  actions  induced  by 
the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  is  that  of 
the  most  daring  quackery :  what 
can  M.  Mag  en  die's  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  the  animal  economy  be, 
or  what  are  his  ideas  of  the  patho- 
logy of  hydrophobia,  or  the  modus 
agendi  of  the  fluids  he  would  in- 
ject, that  could  give  any  rational 
grounds  to  anticipate  success,  as 
the  result  of  the  experiment?  it  is 
a  mere  wanton  experiment,  unjusti- 
fiable in  every  point  of  view  :  Bacon 
justly  says,  "  if  we  wish  to  control 
nature  we  must  obey  her  laws :" 
water,  although  a  simple  fluid,  is 
never  admitted  into  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  until  it  has  passed 
through  a  variety  of  organs,  where 
other  matter  combines  with  it,  partly 
nutritious,  partly  excrementitious, 
after  which  it  again  passes  through 
other  organs  to  be  removed  from 
the  system:  a  Dr.  Hale,  of  Bos- 
ton, in  America,  seems  to  have 
been  so  much  delighted  with    M. 


MAO  EN  DIE'fl  novel  practice,  who, 
with  more  zeal  than  prudence,  was 
desirous  of  ascertaining  the  effect.-; 

of  castor  oil  when    introduced  into 
his  venous  and  arterial  system  ;     it 
was  well  for   him  that   the  natural 
vigour  of  his  constitution  was  suili- 
eient    to    overcome   the    unnatural 
actions  thereby  induced  :  the  symp- 
toms   of    its    effects,   however,    are 
worth  noticing,  and  which,  1   trust, 
will  be  sufficient  tO  make  him  for- 
bear making  the  same  or  a  similar 
experi merit  upon  others  :  this  is  no 
laughing  gas  :  if  M.  Mag  ex  die 
can  point  out,  in  any  rational  man- 
ner, how  water  circulating  with  the 
blood  would  be  likely  to  subdue  the 
morbid  sensibility  of  the  nervous  or 
increased  action    of  the   vascular 
systems  in  hydrophobia  or  any  other 
cases,  I    should  be  glad  to  see  it 
stated :  we  shall  not,  however,  be 
satisfied,  this  side  of  the  water,  with 
the  notion  of  washing  the  blood  of 
the   rabid    matter    which   may   be 
supposed  to  have  got  into  the  gene  - 
ral  circulation,  through  the  absorb- 
ing system,  as  the  term  mechanical, 
which  such  an  effect  would  imply, 
is  not  applicable  to  physiology  ;  our 
own  learned  professors  making  use 
of  the  same  term,  notwithstanding. 

I  congratuluate  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  the  brazen  age  of  quackery  is 
about  to  expire. 

I  remain, 
Your  well-wisher,  and 
Your  future  constant  reader, 

T. 

London,  Oct.  11,  1824. 


To  the  Editor  o/The  Laxcet. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  offer  to  the 
profession,  through  your  very  use- 
ful publication,  a  few  remarks  con- 
nected with  medical  jurisprudence, 
which  may  be  of  practical  utility, 
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!v  to  its  younger  members. 
Havii  -  frequent!)  been  called  upon 
t<»  give  evidence  in  c:i>e>.  of  in- 
fknticide,  both  before  1 1  *  *  -  Coroner 

and  the  Judges,    1    have   hud  re- 
ited  opportunities  of  observing 

how  much  caution  is  requisite 
where  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature 
probably  depends  upon  the  accu- 
racy and  discriminating  judgment 

of  medical  witnesses.  The  highly 
cultivated  mind,  the  humane  it  cl- 
ing,the  keen  sagacity, and  the  exten- 
sive information  of  a  British  Judge 
have  indeed  heen  usually  sufficient 
safeguards  of  the  life  of  an  unfor- 
tunate female,  ever  since  the  reign 
of  James  I. ;  hecause,  from  that 
period,  the  law  has  required  that 
the  crime  of  infanticide  shall  be 
proved  by  the  same  rules  of  evi- 
dence as  are  necessary  to  convict 
a  prisoner  of  any  other  species  of 
wilful  murder.  But  still,  through 
the  ignorance  or  inexperience  of  a 
medical  man,  the  life  of  an  un- 
happy mother  may  be  placed  in 
very  great  jeopardy.  The  great 
point  to  be  proved  in  these  cases 
is,  that  the  child  was  absolutely 
born  alive  ;  for,  unless  the  crying 
of  a  new-born  infant  can  be  veri- 
fied by  some  credible  testimony, 
all  other  collateral  circumstances 
will  generally  be  rendered  very 
doubtful.  But,  even  where  this 
fact  can  be  established,  it  will  not, 
in  all  cases,  be  decisive  against  the 
prisoner. 

The  crying  of  the  child,  when 
heard,  is  by  no  means  conclusive 
that  it  was  actually  born  alive,  in 
the  strict  legal  sense  of  the  term, 
much  less  that  the  mother  had 
been  intentionally  instrumental  to 
its  destruction.  For  a  child  has 
repeatedly  been  heard,  at  a  short 
distance,  to  cry  before  its  shoulders 
were  protruded  through  the  os  ex- 
ternum ;  ai:d  instances  not  uncom- 


monly occur  of  a  child  coming 
into  the  ■  oi  Id  with  its  face  dom« 
wards,  inclined  more  towards  tlss 

pubis  than  towards    tin-    |  m  nun  of 

the  mother,  and  being  drowned  iii 
a  pool  in  the  bed9  before  assistance 
could  be  given  insufficient  time  t«» 

extricate  it.  So  that,  although  an 
unfortunate  female  may  be    found, 

in  either  of  these  cases,  under* 
suspicious  circumstances,  a  medi- 
cal man  of  experience  would  natu- 
rally give  his  evidence  in  her 
favour.  The  crying  of  an  infant 
cannot  be,  in  any  degree,  effected 
without  the  lungs  being  more  or 
less  inflated  with  atmospheric  air  : 
but,  since  the  time  of  Dr.  \V '.  Hun- 
ter, it  has  been  usual  both  for 
Coroners,  and  Grand  Juries,  and 
Judges  to  discard,  as  altogether 
out  of  the  question,  the  state  and 
appearance  of  the  lungs.  Cer- 
tainly, where  there  is  the  least 
symptom  of  putrefaction  having 
commenced,  it  is  safest  to  give  a 
doubtful  opinion  in  behalf  of  the 
prisoner.  But  when  the  condition 
of  the  lungs  and  other  circum- 
stances are  such  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  any  intelligent  and 
conscientious  surgeon  to  give  any 
other  opinion  than  that  the  child 
must  have  breathed  ;  i«  it  not  at 
perversion  of  justice  to  direct  a  Jury 
to  pay  no  regard  to  6uch  opinion , 
and  even  to  treat  it  (as  is  often 
done)  as  too  ridiculous  to  be  for  a 
moment  entertained  ?  For  what- 
ever the  Counsel,  or  the  Court,  or 
the  Jury,  may  think  to  the  contrary, 
a  medical  man  of  real  science  will 
sometimes  be  as  fully  convinced 
that  a  child  had  breathed  as  if  he 
had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
fact. 

Much  stress  is  sometimes  laid 
upon  the  external  appearance  of 
violence,  respecting  which,  how- 
ever, a  practitioner  cannot  be  too 
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cautious  in  giving  bit  evidence. 
In  two  or  three  cam  of  presenta- 
tion  ot'  the  face  towards  the  pubis, 
I  bare  known  the  integuments  over 

the  oss:i  malaruni  so  bruised  by  the 
violence  of  the  pressure  ns  to  pro- 
duce extravasation,  ami  even  after- 
wards of  suppuration}  in  the  cheeks. 

So  that,  any  suspicious  appearance 
hi  those  parts  after  deatli  would 
tend  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion 
that  violence  had  been  inflicted  by 
the  hands  of  any  person.  And  in 
one  instance  of  a  similar  presenta- 
tion, the  child  was  detained  many 
hours  by  its  chin  lodging  upon 
the  pubis,  till  it  could  be  extricated 
by  pressing  the  finger  round  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  and  thus  remov- 
ing the  impediment  to  its  birth.  In 
this  case  the  chin  was  deeply  in- 
dented, as  if  a  cord  had  been 
tightly  tied  around  it,  and  the  tem- 
poral muscles  were  so  stretched 
and  elongated  that  the  child  had 
no  power  of  shutting  its  mouth  for 
six  weeks.  Bandages  were  neces- 
sarily applied  to  support  the  jaw, 
till  the  muscles  recovered  their 
tone  sufficiently  to  enable  the  child 
to  suck.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
totally  inexperienced  practititioner 
might,  under  similar  marks  of  vio- 
lence, very  conscientiously,  though 
ignorantly,  give  an  opinion  very  un- 
favourable to  a  suspected  mother. 
Another  peculiarity,  namely,  the 
ruptured  state  of  the  funis,  ought 
carefully  to  be  attended  to,  in  order 
to  preserve  an  innocent  woman 
from  being  convicted  of  the  wilful 
murder  of  her  offspring.  It  is  ge- 
nerally supposed  that  this  violence 
must  be  occasioned  either  by  the 
child  falling  from  the  mother 
whilst  she  is  standing  or  leaning 
against  something  to  support  her- 
self during  the  pains,  or  by  her 
OAvn  deliberate  act,  after  the  birth 
of  her  infant.     But,   so  lately  as 


the  last  month,  a  ease  fell  under 
my  own  observation,  which  proves 
that  neither  of  these  conclusions 
is   necessarily  correct.       I    was  in 

attendance  at  the  labour  of  a  very 
respectable  woman,  whose  pains 
had  been,  many  hours,  very  ineffi- 
cient. At  length  they  suddenly  in- 
creased with  such  violence,  that 
before  any  support  could  be  given 
to  the  perimeum,  the  whole  of  a 
very  large  child  was  expelled  upon 
the  bed,  and  the  funis  ruptured  so 
closely  to  its  body  that  a  ligature 
was  with  difficulty  passed  round  it. 
But,  although  no  haemorrhage  fol- 
lowed to  occasion  the  death  of  the 
child,  it  expired  in  a  few  hours. 
Now,  supposing  the  mother  had 
been  found  under  such  suspicious 
circumstances,  the  state  of  the 
funis  would  most  probably  have 
operated  against  her.  Too  much 
caution,  then,  cannot  be  used  by 
professional  men,  lest,  in  these 
most  delicate  and  distressing  cases 
of  suspected  murder,  they  should 
draw  a  hasty  and  unwarrantable 
conclusion,  to  the  injury  of  their 
own  characters  and  the  manifest 
danger  of  the  lives  of  unhappy 
females. — I  am, 

Yours  respectfully, 

Geotige  Custaxce, 
AccoucHeur  to   the  Kidder- 
minster Lying-in  Charity. 
Kidderminster,  Oct.  11,  1824. 
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Extraordinary    case  of  fungoid 
tumour,  or  fungus  hcrmatodes, 
two  feet  nine  inches  in  circum- 
ference. 
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J,  F.j  aged  26,  by  trade  i  tailor, 

tnitud,  Oct.  6th,  and  is  now 
in  Cornelius1  w aid. 

He  i^ruck  his  shoulder  when 
hunting  in  boom  of  the  woodi  oi 
u\ ,  about  K5  years  since  ;  the 
blow  caused  considerable  pain  in 
the  shoulder  at  the  tune,  and  was 
followed  by  a  swelling  of  the  part, 

which  never  entirely  subsided.  It 
was  always  painful,  but  more  SO  at 
night,  and  prevented  him  from 
sleeping. 

About  six  years  after  the  acci- 
dent, the  swelling  showed  some 
disposition  to  increase,  he  went 
into  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and 
was  a  patient  of  Mr.  Bell;  he 
had  leeches  frequently  applied,  af- 
terwards a  seton,  and  then  an  issue  ; 
by  this  treatment  the  tumour  be- 
came very  much  less,  and  in  six 
months  he  left  the  hospital. 

He  resumed  his  usual  employ- 
ment, and  felt  no  further  incon- 
venience from  the  tumour  until 
about  eight  months  since,  when  it 
again  suddenly  swelled,  and  in- 
creased in  size  rapidly ;  he  had, 
according  to  his  own  account,  been 
living  very  temperately,  and  was 
not  conscious  of  any  change  having 
taken  place  in  his  general  health. 
He  had  not  at  this  time  received 
any  blow  upon  the  part,  but  the 
veins  looked  very  blue  and  were 
much  enlarged  ;  the  tumour  be- 
came again  painful  and  his  rest 
disturbed. 

The  present  appearance  of  the 
tumour  is  this  :  It  is  very  large, 
and  approaching  a  spherical  shape ; 
irregular  on  its  surface,  and  having 
numerous  very  large  veins  spread 
over  it ;  the  skin  is  very  much  dis- 
tended, and  in  some  places  even 
shining ;  it  is  rather  soft  to  the 
touch,  and  is  attached  by  a  broad 
base  to  the  upper  and  outer  part  of 
the  left  shoulder  and  upper  arm. 


ItS Weight  is  so  great,  that  the 
patient  inclines  MS  trunk  very 
much  toward  that  >.ide  ;  the  tu- 
mour is  two  fitt  t  and  mim  inckti 
in  circumference.     He  rubbed  if  a 

little  about  a  month  since,  and 
produced  a  wound  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  swelling,  wlii<  h  on 
Sunday  last  bled  profusely  ;  seven- 
teen ounces  of  blood  were  lost  bo- 
fore  the  dresser  could  command 
the  hemorrhage  by  applying  pres- 
sure. 

His  general  health  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  suffered  much  ;  he 
sleeps  pretty  well,  his  appetite  is 
good,  his  bowels  are  open,  and  his 
pulse  tranquil. 

We  shall  make  our  readers  ac- 
quainted with  the  termination  of 
this  case  in  a  future  number. 


Case  of  Sitppuratioji  of  the  Tar- 
sal joints,  from  the  prick  of  a 
nail. 

A.  R.,  aged  27,  was  admitted 
into  accident  ward  on  the  11th  of 
October,  with  a  bad  foot.  He  is 
by  trade  a  brick-maker,  and  work- 
ed at  Lewisham;  persons  employed 
in  preparing  the  clay  are  accus- 
tomed to  go  without  shoes,  and 
whilst  thus  employed  he  ran  a 
copper  nail  into  his  foot ;  on  the 
same  evening  he  put  some  turpen- 
tine to  the  wound,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  a  poultice. 

Two  days  after,  the  pain  con- 
tinuing very  severe,  he  applied  to  a 
surgeon,  who  stuck  a  lancet  into  his 
heel,  in  the  expectation  of  finding 
matter,  but  no  matter  came.  His 
foot  continued  to  inflame,  and  was 
exceedingly  painful ;  he  continued 
to  apply  a  poultice,  and  in  about 
two  days  after  the  puncture  was 
made  some  matter  appeared.  But 
the    part    continued    exceedingly 
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painful,  he  couM  gel  do  rest,  great 

pain  in  his  head,  and  great  thirst, 

He  Bayi    'I'-''    he    "ever    li;ul    I 

day's  illness  betore  this  accident, 
and  that  his  habits  were  regular. 
There  it  at  present  a  very  profuse 
discharge  of  matter  from  the  tarsal 

joints;    and    the    fool    is  very  inucli 

ollen  and  inflamed.    I  lis  tongue 

is  moist,    pttlse"  94j    and  very  firm  J 

skin  lu.r.  and  he  has  also  great 
thirst.     The  foot  is  enveloped  in  a 

poultice,  and  he  takes  some  seda- 
tive and  sudorific  medicines,  but 
from  the  appearance  of  the  limb 

ami  the  state  of  constitution,  great 
doubts  are  entertained  whether  the 
foot  can  be  saved  or  not. 
[To  be  continued.] 


Continuation  and  termination  of 
the  case  of  Popliteal  Aneurism 
in  Lazarus  ward. 

We  closed  onr  last  report  of 
this  case,  by  describing  the  state 
of  the  patient  on  the  12th,  we 
then  said  that  his  pulse  was  100, 
and  that  his  debility  was  very 
great. 

14th.  Notwithstanding  the  em- 
ployment, of  various  stimulants, 
administered  in  pretty  free  doses, 
the  condition  of  the  patient  is  evi- 
dently more  precarious  than  be- 
fore. The  gangrene  has  not  ex- 
tended beyond  the  part  which  we 
last  described,  and  the  size  of  the 
thigh  is  little  altered.  He  continues 
the  former  medicine  and  diet. 

The  patient  became  gradually 
weaker,  the  countenance  became 
haggard,  and  covered  with  cold 
sweats  ;  the  pulse  became  weaker, 
and  on  Saturday  he  expired.  No 
examination  of  the  limb,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  took  place,  although 
it  was  generally  expected  that  it 
would. 


Mr.  Key  performed   the  opera- 

thin   of   lithotomy  on    a   buy    about 
nine  years    <>t   age,      lie    used    the 
broad  knife  and  the  Straight  staff. 
The  patient  on  whom   Mr.  Ki.y 

last  operated   for  stone,  of  whose 

b  we  gaVe  a  sketch   last  week, 

is  moribund;  and  Mr.  Mo  kg  an's 

stone  case  has  terminated  fatally. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 


The  patient  from  whom  Mr. 
Trav  EBB  removed  the  fungous  tes- 
ticle is  going  on  very  favourably. 
He  continues  to  take  the  decoction 
of  bark,  and  is  allowed  porter  daily. 
His  tongue  is  moist,  bowels  regu- 
lar, and  the  pulse  76,  and  soft; 
the  discharge  from  the  wound  is 
healthy,   and  pretty  profuse. 

A  case  of  strangulated  femoral 
hernia  was  received  in  the  course 
of  the  week,  and  was  fortunately 
reduced  by  the  taxis,  after  the  use 
of  the  warm  bath  and  bleeding. 


The  only  operation  performed 
for  the  week,  was  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,  by  Mr.  Greex. 


MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 


Case  of  Scrotal  Hernia. 

Oct. 7.  —  Spooner,  set.  78,  an 
old  decrepit  man,  with  an  almost 
total  oblivion  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties, was  brought  here  about  eight 
o'clock  p.  m.,  with  a  scrotal  hernia 
on  the  left  side,  of  large  dimen- 
sions, equalling  almost  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  pig's  bladder  ;  it  was 
also  hard,  and  appeared  to  contain 
a  considerable  portion  of  intestine, 
I  full  of  indurated  fteces.     Accord- 
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ii.  t.t  his  own  Recount  {on  which, 
however,     for    the    reasons    fchoTfl 

stated,  lit  tit-  reliance  could  be 
placed)  it  had  been  down  on  the 
Thursday    preceding,  being  seven 

days.  The  rapture  mm  an  old 
one,  and  the  patient  had  worn  a 
truss  tor  sixty  yean,  as  he  ia) 

which,  at  the  time  of  the  present 
protrusion,  was  under  repair.  He 
had  been  an  inmate  of  the  work- 
house at  Hendon,  where  he  was 
employed  in  picking  feathers,  when 
the  hernia  suddenly  descended, 
from  which  period  to  that  of  his 
admission  here,  he  had  no  alvine 
evacuation,  though,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  his  accounts  were 
incoherent,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
relied  upon,  as  on  another  occasion 
he  admitted  that  his  bowels  had 
been  open  on  the  following  Sunday, 
and  that  he  did  not  know  exactly 
when  the  hernia  descended  into 
the  scrotum. 

His  conduct  was  childish  in  the 
extreme,  and  almost  idiotic.  Upon 
his  admission  heie,  the  hernia  was 
as  we  have  described  it  above, 
and,  by  the  employment  of  the 
taxis  (although  that  operation  had, 
according  to  his  own  account,  been 
previously  employed,  and  persisted 
in)  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
protruded  intestine  was  reduced, 
and  there  was  certainly  a  removal 
of  all  hernia  from  the  scrotum. 
Below  the  ring,  however,  or  in 
the  inguinal  canal,  there  was  ob- 
viously the  presence  of  intestine  or 
omentum,  and  which  resisted  all 
attempts  at  reduction  by  the  taxis. 
The  patient  was  next  placed  in  the 
Warm  bath,  and  the  reduction 
again  attempted,  but  without  suc- 
cess ;  he  was  therefore  returned 
to  his  bed.  At  this  period  he  had 
no  bad  symptoms.  He  was  order- 
ed enemata,  and  house  medicine 
every    two  hours,  till  the   bowels 


ihould  Lx  moved  (of  which  be  took. 
h\  <•  doses  )  I  i i  —  |  ulfse,  st  the  time 
ot  his  admission,  whan  he  was  cold, 
and  just  removed  from  the  cart 
which  transported   him  hen-, 

about   -IS  or  50,  and  may  have  in- 

cn  aaed  ■  fe*  beats  in  faaqueu 
after  he  e/ai  placed  in  bed.     He 

had  not  vomited  ;  his  abdomen  was 
not   tense*    ftPd    he    had  very  little 

pain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

injury.  His  pulse,  however,  was 
slightly  irregular  ;  his  tongue  dry, 
and  covered  with  a  thick  white 
crust ;  skin  not  particular. 

9.  During  the  night,  and  early 
in  the  morning,  he  vomited  2  or  3 
times  a  bilious  matter,  and  no 
evacuation  had  been  procured  by 
the  medicine  or  enemata,  which 
latter  were  repeated  about  10 
o'clock.  About  3  hours  afterwards, 
the  following  treatment  was  ordered 
to  be  pursued. 

\)c.  Calomelanos  grana  duo. 

Ej.  tract  i  Colocyuthidis  Com- 
pos, grana  duodecim — jiat  pi- 
lula  ducc  3tiis  horis  capiendce ; 
donee  alvus  dejecerit. 

Et  Libatur. 

Magnesia   Sulphatis,  unciam 

di/nidiam. 

Aquoe  Hordei,    octarium — fiat 

potus. 

Here  Mr.  Cartwrigiit  at- 
tempted to  reduce  the  obstinate  re- 
mains of  the  hernia,  but  did  not 
succeed  ;  still  the  man's  situation 
did  not  appear  precarious.  After 
having  taken  the  pills  twice,  he 
vomited  agtercoraceous  matter,  but 
his  bowels  were  not  moved.  The 
operation  was,  therefore,  performed 
about  10  o'clock,  r.  m.,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — The  patient  be- 
ing placed  on  the  table,  the  integu- 
ments over  the  inguinal  canal  were 
pinched  and  divided  by  the  scalpel, 
by  which  an  incision  in  the  length  of 
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the  tumour  was  effected,  the  fascia  liar;  pain  in  the  left  hypoehondrium 
then  divided,  and  at  length  rather  increased,  and  there  ii  a 
the  hernial  Bac,  when  several  slight  blush  <>t"  erytheaia  in  the 
ounces  of  fluid,  slightly  coloured,  neighbourhood  of  the  wound;  tongue 
iped.  Upon  introducing  the  still  furred  but  moist;  bowels  not 
linger  within  the  sa<J,  ii  was  found  open  since  yesterday. 
thai  there  was  no  adhesion  there,  Capiaturi 
or   Stricture    :it    the    ring;    and    it        Haustus  senna  compos  id,    un- 


wou'd    be  difficult    to    account   for 
the  causes  which  prevented    its  re 


dam  cf.  ditnidictm  terdie. 
The  wound  was  examined,  and 


auction  by  the  taxis.  The  intes- 1  appeared  to  be  tolerably,  well  united 
tine  was  apparently  very  healthy,  at  the  upper  part ;  however  a  small 
hut  was    convoluted   or  twisted  up,  'quantity  of  matter  was  discharged. 


and  "  it  appeared  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  surgeons,  that  this  circum- 
stance opposed  its  reduction. '* 

1 0.  Has  passed  a  tolerable  night, 
Is  free  from  pain,  and  has  had  no 


12.  Last   night  the  condition  of 

this  man  did  not  indicate  any 
change  for  the  worse ;  his  pulse 
was  already  observed  small  and  in- 
termitting, and  his  other  symptoms 


return  of  the  sickness;  his  tongue  |  much  thc  saine  as  on  the  preceding 
is  .till  crusted,  white,  and  dry;  and   days;    about   4  o'clock,  a.m.  how- 


his  pulse,  though  increased  a  few 
beats  in  frequency,  was  still  languid 
and    weak.      lie    was    ordered    to  I 


ever,  he  died. 

Inspectio  cadaveris.     That  por- 
tion of  intestine  which  had  formed 


have  Ex.  Colocvnthidis  Cdmp.  I tlie  .^rmai  tumour  lay  folded  toge- 
gr.  x.  3tii$  horis  donee  alvus  de-\ther>  and  adhered  by  coagulated 
jeeerit.  During  thc  day,  he  had  ^P11'.  and  was  approaching  to  a 
several  copious  stools,  and  had  a  state  ot  sphacelation ;  the  intestines 
great  desire  for  food;  his  spirits  \ were  more  vascular  than  usual,  and 
were  good  ;  and  his  hopes  of  reco-  I  shghtly  distended  with  air  ;  the 
very  confident.  omentum  had  descended  into,  and 


10.  There  was  a  slight  pain  or 


adhered    at  the  neck   of  the    sac- 
near  to  which  also,  the  peritoneum' 
tenderness  on  pressure  in  the    left  j  wag  inflame(L     There  was  a  hernia 

hypoehondrium  ;  pulse  slow  and  ir-  |  ()n  the  Qtber  M  tQ  #bich  Hkewise 
regular,  but  rather  fuller;  bowels  the  omcn(lim  adhered  .  there  was 
open;  tongue  still  furred  but  more  an  extensive  suppuration  between 
moiSj*  J  the  tendons  of  the  external  and  in- 

Hirudines  sex,    hypochondrio  '  ternal  oblique  muscles. 
dextro. 


Pulv.  Ipecac,  com.  grana  sex.  j 
Spi.  JEth.  nit.  drachmam  dimi-  | 


acct.    drachmas 


diccm 

Liq.  aminon. 

quatuor. 
Atjuce  dcstillatce,  unciam — -fiat 

haustus,   G  tits  horis   capi- 

endus. 


ERRATA 

In  our  last  Number 


Page  93,  2d  column,   1G  lines  from 

the    bottom,    for    "  Capiattr,"  read 
"  Capiatiir." 

Page  94,  1st  column,   19  lines  from 

the    top,    tor    "    more  bound,"  read 
"  moribund ;"    and    a    little    farther 

11.   1  o-day  there  is  but  little  al-   t|0W11)  for  «  lack  of  the  sac,"  read 
teration  ;  pulse  stiil  slow  and  irregu-  «  neck  of  the  sac." 


m 


mi.    l 


i. 


\\  L.>r.Ml.\>lLli  ll^l'l 


id  unde  . 

da\ 

collected  in  alu.  .an- 

ruct 
. 
degr. 

trocar  into 

the  >a,   an  inch  and  a 

below  the  umbilici) 

ur  serous  riuid. 
lem  aated.  Dur- 

iu  which  the   fluid 

I  flowing,  Mr.  White  placed  a 
the:  i  as  to  !  rand 

in  it  immediately  on  its  evacuation, 
and  the  mercury  stood  at  \Js° ;  an- 
lt  into  the  mouth  of  the 
{ ■atient,  and  found  to  rise  no  higher 
thai 

The  accidents  admitted  this 
are :  three  fractured  am 
man  burnt  on  the  arm,  hip,  and 
toot,  by  falling  between  the  hot 
flues  of  a  gas  manufactory  ;  and  a 
woman  brought  in  with  an  apoplec- 
the  particulars  of  which 
will  be  given  in  our  next  report. 

After  the  operation,  a  lev 
nutes  remainiLg  unoccupied,  Sir 
Anihu.syCaillisLE  informed  the 
pupils,  that  if  they  would  give  him 
their  attention,  he  would  offer  some 
observations     which     he     thought 

.•'at  be  of  use  in  their  studies. 
All  being  silent,  he  began  in  the 
following  manner :  "I  have  al- 
ways, gentlemen,  at  the  beginning 
of  a  season,  been  accustomed  Vj 
inform  those  attending:  this  hospital 
some  things  which  I  consider  may 
be  serviceable  to  them  in  their  pro- 
gress in  study,  as  young  men  ;  and 


as    | 
I 

induced  to  do* 
fig   it    my  duty,   a. 
.-■•..-    ...    itution,    I  i  gj|  c 

■:ne    Its  I 

do  not    ine.1  innate 

their  duty  b  -  ■!—  jj) 

. 
',   will  best  promote  your  1. 
rests  ;  but  I  think   then 

i  which  a  young  man 

qui  i 

-ace 
•spitals.    I  1. 
alw:  :  ved  that   the   mind 

a  young  man  1. 
I  m  he 

:id  of  running  about  after  ope- 
ratic, a  performed  as  a  last 

iree,  and  frequently  unjustifi- 
able   in     themselves,     instead 
attending     r      the     m  •>-     useful, 
but  less  striking  al  case 

currence.  This  mode 
of  proceeding  is  one  which  pro- 
duces very  little  benefit  to  a  me- 
dical man  as  an  operator,  and  «.  1 
great  evil  as  a  genera!  practitioner; 
for  it  causes  him  to  lose  his  time 
by  attending  to  them,  and  t  ■ 
makes  him  neglect  those  cases  from 
which  much  knowledge  may  be 
gained,  but  which  he  passes  over 
•nines  either  useless  in  them- 
selves, or  which  may  be  at 
any  time  when  he  is  in  practice  in 
the  country. 

Operations,  indeed,  are  but  sel- 
dom wanted  in  general  practi. 
not  one  man  in  twenty  living  in  the 
ever  performs  them,  and 
even  in  town,  unless  a  man  is 
hospital  surgeon,  they  very  rarely 
fall  under  his  care.  A  very  emi- 
nent surgeon  of  London,  a  man  of 
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very  lartro  practice,  of  great  expe- 
rience and  Qfl  lea  ability,  told  me 
before  his  death,  that  he  had  m  im  f 
performed  an  ampatatioo,  and  only 
oanoeroufl  breast,  in  his  whole 
Life,  had  he  extirpated. 

Those  things  to  which  I  would 
have  yon  pay  particular  attention', 

are  of  general  use,  and  of  frequent 
occurrence,  for,  on  them  the  surgical 
fame  and  fortune  of  most  of  you 
must  be  founded  ;  come  dawn  to 
the  hospital  and  examine  the 
patients  yourselves,  and  you  may 
be  certain  of  gaining  the  advan- 
tage of  it. 

By  what  I  consider  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent regulation  of  this  Hospital, 
every  pupil  has  a  right  to  the  office 
of  dresser  in  regular  rotation,  but 
I  am  sorry  to  say  this  privilege  has 
been  much  neglected  ;  I  would  ad- 
vise you  not  to  fail  in  availing 
yourselves  of  it ;  for  on  the  skilful 
application  of  a  bandage  much  of 
the  success  of  a  cure  depends  ;  and 
you  ought,  in  regard  to  your  own 
interests,  to  make  yourselves  mas- 
ters of  this  point,  for  it  is  a  thing 
of  which  the  bystanders  can  form 
an  accurate  judgment,  not  like  the 
more  intricate  operations  of  medi- 
cine, where  all  is  hidden  under  the 
veil  of  obscurity  from  the  patients 
and  those  around  them,  and  where 
almost  any  blunder  may  pass  un- 
perceived,  but  here  it  is  very  diffe- 
rent, and  a  good  opinion  of  a  prac- 
titioner is  often  formed  by  the  neat 
application  of  a  roller,  or  a  bad 
one  by  the  unskilful  arrangement 
of  a  bandage  in  bleeding ;  for  by 
these  circumstances  do  people 
form  their  judgment  of  the  skill 
of  the  operator. 

In  your  ideas  of  the  powers  of 
remedies  do  not  be  too  sanguine, 
for  you  are  liable  to  continual  dis- 
appointment. It  is  said  there  are 
three  stages  in  the  life  of  a  medical 


man,  in  all  of  which  his  opinion  of 

medicine  varies;  when  he  firal  be- 
gins to  practise,  he  supposes  he  has 
only  to  give  physic  to  perform  a 
certain  cure,  hut,  to  his  surprise, 
he  liuds  that,  for  all  his  skill,  some 
of  his  patients  die;  that  at  the  bed- 
side of  a  sick  person,  it  is  not  so 
eaej  to  cure  as  might  have  heen 
expected  from  the  lectures  of  his 
teacher,  where  everything  is  nicely 
arranged,  where  first  are  the  symp- 
toms related,  then  the  remote,  next 
the  proximate  causes,  the  diagno- 
sis and  prognosis  follow,  and  finally, 
the  cure.  All  this  seems  very  easy 
to  do,  but  in  practice  he  discovers 
his  mistake,  and,  after  following  the 
lecturer  and  nosologist,  he,  not- 
withstanding all,  loses  two  or  three 
patients ;  he  turns  a  sceptic,  and 
disbelieves  in  the  virtue  of  physic 
altogether. 

In  this  blind  state  he  goes  on, 
only  giving  something  to  amuse  the 
patient,  which  he  thinks  will  prove 
of  no  hurtful  quality,  until  at  last, 
either  in  his  own  practice,  or  in 
that  of  his  neighbours,  he  notices 
some  cases  which  he  thinks  were 
benefited  by  the  medicines  taken, 
and  where  the  patient  would  have 
died  without  them. 

Reflecting  on  these,  the  third 
stage  follows ;  here  he  again  begins 
to  have  a  better  opinion  of  physic, 
and  he  finds  that,  by  a  judicious 
treatment,  many  diseases  are  hap- 
pily terminated,  which  wrould  have 
ended  otherwise  without  them,  so 
that,  in  progress  of  time,  he  becomes 
an  experienced  and  good,  though 
cautious,  practitioner." 

Sir  Anthony  would  have  pro- 
ceeded farther  in  his  remarks,  but 
for  his  being  interrupted  by  the  bu- 
siness of  the  hospital;  Mr.  Guthrie 
requesting  him  to  see  a  patient  who 
was  waiting  for  his  opinion. 
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liia  {'oiiiH-i  number  of  the  Lm 

(tt,  it  i^  mentioned,  that  public  con 

■ultatiooc,  npon  tin-  propriety  ofo 


TO  CORRESPONPEN  i  - 

\\  t  do  not  i  «  colli  (  t  harviag  received 
an)    l.«  ii.  i  tii.iu  Mj.  H—  e. 

1  la-  article  Mum  our  valued  Cum  »■ 


i     i  ,     urr  i  mr  aiticie  iium  oui   vameu  uuutv 

nBBtr,    were    tn->t   instituted    bv   .>u  .      .       .     ,                       ,. 

"'    ,                                                 ..  |»oinlfiit,\vhu  has  promised  •  inoic  from 

Abtlcv  Cooper,  at  the  Borough  l  los-  tli(.  9m  ,.  h  anQy  sh:il|  (,.It;uu!v  arttfar ; 


pitul;  this,  houcw  r,Wp  bey;  to  state, 
j.  ubooirreet,  h>r  the  public  consulta- 
tions,  on  such  occasions,  wvivjhst 
introduced  at  the  West  minster  JIns- 
-jjital,  and  by  Sir  Anthony  Car- 
lisle, i 


probably  in  our  neat.     He  will  ub- 
ivetliat  itfl  insertion    to-day  would 

be  picuwiluie. 

V.  e  have  to  thank  manv  Col  roj'on- 

denta  for  much  valuable  information, 

of  which  we   shall  avail  ourselves  in 
future  numbers. 
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LECTURE    4. 

Gentlemen, 

As  in  general  diseases  we  name 
the  disease  from  its  peculiar  cha- 
racter, so  in  local  diseases  we  also 
name  them  from  certain  peculia- 
rities which  they  may  exhibit.  We 
find  the  disturbance  of  one  part  in- 
fluencing the  sanguiferous,  nervous, 
and  absorbent  systems  generally*; 
but  we  may  have  local  disease 
without  such  phenomena  taking 
place  so  extensively,  but  confined 
only  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
part.  Diseases  have  been  classed 
according  as  they  have  exhibited 
the  characters  of  a  disordered  state 
of  either  of  the  systems  I  have  just 
mentioned  ;  therefore,  adopting 
the  same  plan,  I  shall  begin  with 
disorders  of  the  vascular  system, 
and  shall  speak  of 

Inflammation. 

And  first,  of  the  most  violent 
kind  of  inflammation,  namely, 
phlegmoyi,  which  is  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  inflahimation,  and 
L^'nerally  takes  place  in  a  good 
constitution.     But   I    always   like 


to  keep  to  cases,  and  I  shall  give 
you  the  following.   Supposing  some- 
very  powerful   stimulus  to  produce 
a  violent  local  irritation,  as  apiece 
of   glass   or    iron    sticking  into    a 
man's  arm,  and,  by  sticking  there, 
should  be  attended  with  heat,  red- 
ness, throbbing,  pain',    and  swell- 
ing, the  part  is  said  to  be  inflamed, 
and  the  inflammation  is  said  to  be 
phlegmonous.  But  what  does  com- 
mon  sense  tell    us  to  do,  but  to. 
pluck  out  the  foreign  body,  as  the 
glass  or  the  iron,  and   to   apply  a 
wet  cloth  to  the  part  ?     The  irrita- 
tion being  removed,  the  increased 
action  subsides,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion of  that  part  is  said  to  termi- 
nate   by   resolution.     I    have    de- 
scribed  a  case,  being  very  simple, 
and  in  which  nothing  more  need 
be    done.     But    the    question    is, 
how    all  these   circumstances    are 
produced  ;     here,     I     have    been 
pleased  to  enter  into  the  theory  of 
inflammation,  not  that!  invariably 
do  so,  but  to  afford  you  a  specimen 
of  medical  theory,  and  to  fix  your 
minds  attentively  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  phlegmon.     The  question  is, 
can  we  account  for  all  the  pheno- 
mena upon  a  plausible  or  verifiable 
theory  ?     Let  us  try,  if  you  please : 
On  a  sudden  there  is  a  great  s we  11- 
ing ;  from  whence  does  this  arise  ? 
There  is,  it  may  be,  some  effusion 
into    the    interstitial   cellular  sub- 
stance, which  augments   the  bulk 
of  the  part.     But  an  inflammatory 
swelling  subsides   upon  putting  on 
the  tourniquet;  the   effusion  then 
is  not  adequate  to  account  for  the 
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vci\  ccneklerahlc  Ijh I k. ;  it  accounts 
foi  it  in  seme  degree.  Well,  we 
suppose  the.  bulk  to  arise  parte) 
from  the  effusion,  and  }»aitl\  from 
the  tnrgeecence  of  vessels.  But 
the  vessels  are  overcharged  and 
distended  with  Mood,  and  the  part 
which  is  inflamed  looks  red ;  it 
was  naturally    pale  ;  this,   it    may 

Mid,  is  OWlBg  to  an  increase  of 
the  heart's  action,  forcing  the  red 
blood  into  vessels  naturally  carry- 
ing a  colourless  fluid  ;  but  there  is 
something  more  than  this,  and  that 
there  is  something  more  is  ren- 
dered plain  by  experiment  Mr. 
Ill  srr  it  created  inflammation  in 
the  ear  of  a  rabbit ;  he  had  the 
animal  killed,  and  immediately  in- 
jected the  rabbit  from  the  aorta, 
but  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  ear 
appeared  larger  and  more  nume- 
rous than  usual,  they  were,  there- 
fore, preternaturally  injected  ;  now, 
if  this  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
vessels  had  depended  upon  the 
force  of  the  heart's  action,  the  ves- 
sels of  both  ears  would  have  been 
iilled  equally.  Now  we  believe 
that  the  arteries  of  the  inflamed 
part  are  not  only  more  distended 
than  natural,  but  there  is  also  an 
absolute  increase  in  their  actions 
beyond  those  of  the  surrounding 
parts. 

The  more  you  consider  the  phe- 
nomena of  inflammation,  the  more 
you  will  be  inclined  to  receive  this 
opinion,  as  I  believe.  But  let  us 
proceed.  This  supposition  ex- 
plains most  of  the  other  circum- 
stances ;  it  explains  the  redness, 
heat,  and  the  throbbing  of  the 
part.  If  we  take  the  commonest 
example,  for  instance,  some  stimu- 
lant is  applied  to  the  skin,  it  ex- 
cites the  actions  of  the  part ;  you 
see  that  there  is  a  swelling  pro- 
duced, and  the  skin  is  red.  Now 
the  redness  is  the  effect  of  the  pre- 


ternaiiu  il  injection  of  the  red  Mood 

into  which  did  not  naturally 

receivi-  itraad  the  h«  afcol  the  part 

also  arises  from  th<-  Mine  onset. 

The  surface  of  the  body  i^>  much 
colder  than  the  interior;  but  a.s  the 
ell  of  the  hkin  become  larger, 
the  heat  becomes  greater.  Mr. 
Hi  n  TIE  tried  to  discover  if  there 
was  any  increase  of  temperature  in 
inflamed  parts  internally,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  injected  some 
mulating  fluids  into  the  rectum 
and  vagina  of  an  ass,  and  then  in- 
troduced a  thermometer,  but  he 
found  there  was  no  absolute  in- 
crease in  the  temperature.  But  in 
the  more  superficial  parts  of  the 
body  there  is  a  comparative  in- 
crease, because  the  heat  is  greater 
than  it  before  was  in  that  part,  but 
not  greater  than  it  before  was  in 
the  blood  of  the  interior.  Then 
there  is  the  throbbing  of  the  part, 
an!  what  is  it  that  causes  the 
throbbing  in  a  part  in  which  there 
was  none  before  ?  Why,  the  pul- 
sation of  arteries  carrying  the 
blood,  certainly  it  i3,  which  causes 
this  feeling. 

One  fact  being  granted  ex- 
plains all  the  phenomena,  and  to 
show  you  that  the  throbbing  does 
depend  on  the  flow  and  injection 
of  the  blood  from  the  heart,  you 
will  find  it  perfectly  synchronous 
and  simultaneous  with  the  pulse. 
But  there  is  another  circumstance 
which  I  must  lead  you  to  notice, 
it  is  that  which  1  have  before 
hinted  at,  namely,  that  there  is  a 
disposition  in  the  arteries  of  the 
inflamed  part,  not  only  to  receive 
a  greater  quantity  of  blood  than 
natural,  but  also  to  act  on  that 
blood  with  greater  frequency  than 
natural.  In  whitlows,  for  exam- 
ple, the  arteries  of  the  part  in- 
flamed, and  the  digital  arteries, 
will  throb  powerfully,  and  the  ra- 
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dial  ami  dinar  arteries  too,  if  the 
inflammation  be  very  severe,  and 
1  have  t'vni  known  the  excitement 
SO  great  as  to  cause  the  l>ra<  hial 
artery  of  that  side  to  pulsate  strong- 
ly. Now  it' you  put  your  linger  on 
these  arteries,  and  on  the  same 
arteries  of  the  opposite  side,  you 
will  iind  there  is  an  absolute  in- 
crease in  their  pulsations.  It  is 
curious  to  see  how  far  this  dispo- 
sition to  pulsate  does  extend  from 
the  inflamed  part.  There  are  some 
arteries  which  pulsate,  others  which 
do  not.  The  abdominal  aorta  al- 
ways throbs,  but  more  sometimes 
than  at  others,  so  much  so,  as  to 
induce  many  persons  to  suppose 
that  they  have  aneurism,  and  many 
medical  men  have  I  seen  who  have 
believed  this;  but  it  is  dependent 
principally  on  the  state  of  the 
stomach,  for  that  organ  very  much 
influences  the  heart's  action,  but 
by  taking  a  little  bitters  and  a  few 
drops  of  one  of  the  mineral  acids 
the  aneurism  has  disappeared. 

There  is  then  a  disposition  in 
the  vessels  of  an  inflamed  part  to 
receive  a  greater  quantity  of  blood 
than  natural,  and  there  is,  in  se- 
vere cases  also,  an  increase  of  the 
heart's  action.  We  have  been  able 
to  account  for  the  swelling,  heat, 
redness,  and  throbbing  of  a  part, 
and  we  have  now  to  consider  the 
cause  of  them.  Some  people  talk 
a  great  deal  about  pain,  and  I 
could  tell  you  a  great  deal  of  what 
has  been  said,  but  it  would  be  only 
a  waste  of  time.  The  whole  part 
is  inflamed,  the  vessels,  nerves, 
and  absorbents,  and  therefore  we 
need  not  be  at  a  loss  for  pain. 
But,  say  some  people,  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  arteries  is  not  the 
cause  of  pain ;  they  are  elastic, 
they  admit  of  distension,  like  an  in- 
flated bladder;  but  John  Hunter 
said   that  the   pain  was  as  great 


when  they  are  contracted,  as  when 
distended.  You  see  that  wo  can- 
not, gain  any  thing  by  this  suppo- 
sition. Oh!  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  nerves  are  inflamed  in 
common  with  (he  other  structures, 
their  fibres  are  put  upon  the  stretch, 
and  their  sensibility  is  increased 
by  the  excitement  into  which  the. 
part  is  thrown ;  we  may  in  tins 
way  easily  account  for  the  pain. 

Well,  1  have  accounted  for  all 
the  phenomena,  by  the  supposition 
that  the  arteries  have  a  propensity 
to  receive  an  undue  quantity  of 
blood.  But  what  gives  them  this: 
propensity?  This  is  more  than  I 
can  tell,  or,  I  believe,  any  body 
else  can  tell.  Arteries,  when  in- 
flamed, are  supposed  to  have  their 
coats  thickened  as  well  as  their 
calibre  increased.  But  I  desire 
you  to  fix  your  minds  upon  a  phe- 
nomenon in  inflammation  whicii 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
observing  men.  It  is  the  resistance 
given  to  the  touch  by  an  inflamma- 
tory swelling.  You  press  it,  and 
you  can  make  but  little  impression 
on  it,  and  it  seems  to  furnish  some 
considerable  resistance.  Now  how 
can  this  happen  ?  The  arteries  are 
continuous  with  the  veins,  and,  if 
there  were  no  resistance,  the  blood 
must  pass  from  the  one  set  of  ves- 
sels into  the  other.  But  there  is 
an  inflammation  of  the  skin,  which 
is  scarlet  in  appearance,  but  then 
it  yields  readily  to  pressure,  and 
the  part  becomes  pale.  But  not  so 
in  plegmonous  inflammation  ;  and 
that  led  Boerhaave  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation  through 
the  smaller  sets  of  vessels,  from 
the  extreme  lentor  of  the  blood, 
and  led  Cullen  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  spasm  in  the  ex- 
treme vessels,  and  later  Investiga- 
tors to  believe  that  there  was  an 
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obstruction  in  the  capillary  vessels; 

other  experimentalists  believe  that 
there  is  B  surcharge  merely  in  the 
quantity  of  blood  sent  to  the  part, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  returned  in 
the  same  quantity  by  the  veins, 
and  thus  attempt  to  account  for 
the  accumulation  in  the  arterial 
vessels.  They  say,  which  I  cannot 
believe,  that  this  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  resistance.  Now, 
supposing  I  were  to  speculate  as  to 
the  cause  of  resistance,  I  should 
say  it  was  owing  to  the  obstruction 
of  the  extreme  arteries,  and  I 
should  be  led  rationally  to  suppose 
a  cause,  namely  the  irritability  of 
these  minute  vessels.  There  are,  as 
I  have  before  said,  some  arteries 
which  pulsate,  others  which  do  not 
pulsate,  and  if  you  look  at  a  frog's 
foot  through  a  mieroscrope,  you 
will  see  the  stream  of  blood  passing 
steadily  on  through  the  minute 
vessels  ;  if  you  irritate  the  part  by 
pricking  it  with  a  pin,  you  will  see 
a  globule  of  blood  try  to  force  itself 
through  a  vessel,  but  it  cannot,  and 
it  then  passes  off  by  another  anas- 
tomosing branch,  but  supposing  the 
irritation  to  be  continued,  the  ac- 
tion is  increased,  the  pulsating 
arteries  increase,  and  the  arteries 
which  before  carried  a  colourless 
fluid  now  carry  red  blood  and 
pulsate,  and  thus  create  a  resist- 
ance. T  own  I  am  a  Cullenian  as 
far  as  resistance  in  the  extreme 
vessels  goes. 

The  principal  phenomenon  of  in- 
flammation is,  the  preternatural 
distension  of  the  pulsatory  arteries. 
This  action  will  fatigue  and  weary 
them,  and  they  might  be  so  fa- 
tigued as  not  to  be  able  to  contract 
again  to  their  former  size,  some 
people  say ;  but  unless  you  apply 
the  powers  of  common  muscular 
action  to  the  blood  vessels,  I  do 
not  see  why  this  must  happen. 
4 


oftce  of  some  u  i  squires 

that  they  should    be    fatigued,  and 

ihould    he   followed    by   rest,  hut 

the  blood  V(  BSels  are  ne\  er  i';iti<.rued, 
they  act  11  times   in  a  minute   for 

perhaps  BO  years.  Supposing  a 
man    possessed    certain    muscular 

powers,  but  that  he  was  obliged  to 
increase  the  ordinary  effort  a  little, 
he  might  continue  to  do  this  foi 
some  time  without  getting  weak, 
although  there  might  he  some  sub- 
sequent debility.  If  a  man,  for 
example,  be  in  the  habit  of  walking 
twenty  miles  in  the  day,  and  should 
from  some  circumstances  be  re- 
quired to  walk  twenty-live,  surely 
this  would  be  no  proof  of  debility. 
Yet  there  are  some  who  think  that 
inflammation  is  weakness,  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  preposterous. 
What!  stick  a  piece  of  glass  into 
a  man's  arm  and  have  debility  ? 
No ;  there  is  an  excited  and  in- 
creased action,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  phenomena  of  inflammation. 
Who  can  doubt  it  ? 

Here  I  shall  call  upon  you  to 
attend  to  a  circumstance  which 
you  will  frequently  have  to  consider 
in  practice,  the  haemorrhage  from 
diseased  arteries.  A  patient  has 
a  diseased  knee  ;  the  surgeon 
finds  that  nothing  more  can  be 
done  for  the  disease,  that  it  has 
become  a  source  of  irritation  to 
the  constitution,  and  he  advises  the 
patient  to  have  it  removed,  he  is 
perhaps,  at  the  time,  a  little  easier 
than  usual,  and  he  puts  the  opera- 
tion off,  he  has  a  fresh  attack  of 
pain,  and  he  asks  the  surgeon  to 
remove  it.  It  is  done,  and  instead 
of  having  to  secure  two  or  three 
vessels,  you  find  about  twenty  little 
vessels  which  bleed  profusely,  and 
perhaps  requiring  as  many  liga- 
tures ;  the  patient  is  put  to  bed, 
but  the  surgeon  is  called  up  in  the 
night    to    stop    the    haemorrhage, 
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which  has  again  returned,  and  thi.-s 
may  happen  repeatedly.  Thia  was 
the  practice  formerly,  but  not  now, 

becauae  we  always  amputate  be- 
yond the  inflamed  parts. 

Inflamed  arteries,  when  divided, 
spout  out  the  blood  to  a  great  dis- 
tance,   much    further    than   would 
have  been  the   case   in    a  healthy 
state  of  the  vessels.      Now  is    this 
the  action   of  the  heart   or   of  the 
vessels  ?  The    action    of  the   heart 
cannot    he    partial,     it    sends    the 
blood  with   equal   force  to  all  the 
parts    of  the    bod}'.      Those    who 
speculate   upon   the   power  of  the 
heart's  action  seem  never  to  have 
taken   into  account   the   following 
phenomenon :  it  is   known  to  you, 
and    it  will   be  to   all   who  study 
anatomy,  that  there  are  four  little 
arteries    which    send    their    blood 
into  the  interior  of  the  penis,   and 
they  distend  it  as  suddenly  as  if  it 
were   injected  by  a  twelve  ounce 
syringe.     Is  this  the  heart's  action 
or  what  is  it  ?    Certainly  it  is  done 
by  the  power  belonging  to  the  vessels 
of  the   part.     Granting  then  that 
there  is  a  degree  of  resistance,  we 
may  explain  very  readily  the  other 
circumstances.      Some   have   said 
there  is  no  obstruction  in   the  ex- 
treme vessels,  but  I  say  there  is  an 
obstruction,   because  the  blood  is 
not  driven   into   the  veins   in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  arteries  re- 
ceive it,  and  I  am  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  spasm  in  the 
extreme  vessels,  from  noticing  that 
the   secretions  of   inflamed    parts 
are    always   interrupted.      In   ne- 
phritis you  cannot  get   a  drop  of 
urine,  or  if  you  do  it  is  mixed  with 
blood,  and  the  return  of  this  secre- 
tion affords  you  a  good  proof  that 
the    inflammatory    action    is    sub- 
siding.    I  once  had  a  dreadful  at- 
tack of  ear-ache,  and  1  dare  say 


moat  of  you  know  what  that  is  • 

well,  it  went  on,  became  worse  and 
worse,  such  a  noise  in  ni\  head  as 
if  twenty  hammers  were  at  work, 
and  the  pain  dreadful  ;  all  at  once 
there  was  a  terrible  crack,  out 
something  went  with  a  very  buzz- 
ing noise,  and  1  was  easier  directly. 
W  by,  it  was  an  inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  ear,  and  it 
had  terminated  by  the  secretion  of 
pus.  The  effects  of  phlegmonous 
inflammation  on  surrounding  parts 
is  worthy  of  notice,  and  you  will 
find  a  different  treatment  necessary 
for  the  different  kinds  of  inflam- 
mation. 

Well,   as  to   the  treatment   of 
phlegmonous  inflammation,  why, 
as  I  told  you  before,  all  that  Is  iie- 
cessary  is  to  remove  the  irritation ; 
apply   wet  rags  to   the  part,  and 
then    it   will    terminate    in     reso- 
lution.   Wet  rags  !  why  what  good 
can  they  do  ?  Why,  one  of  the  most 
powerful    modes    of  checking   in- 
creased  action   locally,    is    to    di- 
minish the  temperature  of  the  part. 
Here  I  would   observe,   that  when 
in  the  habit  of  noticing  any  point 
of  surgical  practice,   I  do  so  once 
for    all,    and    do    not   return    to 
it.       Heat,    to    a    certain    extent, 
is  necessary  for  all  vegetable  and 
animal  action  :   increase   the  tem- 
perature, and  these  actions  are  in- 
creased ;    diminish    the    tempera- 
ture,   and    these    actions    are   di- 
minished.    This  is  the  proposition, 
but  whether  it  is  true  is  the  point. 
That  it  is  the  case  I  think  is  ap- 
parent from  the   influence   of  the 
returning  spring  upon  the  vegetable 
kingdom,    and    hyburnating    ani- 
mals, they  leave  their  abode,  and 
commence  a  new  series  of  actions  ; 
on  the  return  of  winter  we  find  both 
again  shut  up  in  a  state  of  indo- 
lence and  inactivity.  Now,  although 
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i.ot  domice,    we    In]   the 

change   from    oold    to    beat   irerj 

ble,    un.l    we    know    their 

of  oold  \t'iv  much 
diminish  our  macular  efforts. 
When  Dr.  Solajidbh   was  with 

.-tain  Cool,  in  hi-,  vo\ag<*  round 
die  world,  ■  party  landed  on  ft 
part  of  North  America,  and  he  had 
just  been  cautioning  them  against 
the  benumbing  and  Btuptfving  ef- 
fects of  cold,  and  of  the  danger 
there  was  of  giving  way  to  such 
feelings.  He  had  just  finished  what 
he  had  to  say  on  the  subject,  and 
lie  was  taken  in  the  very  way  him- 
U  If.  He  said,  "  I  am  very  weary, 
let  me  lie  down,  do  let  me  lie  down 
only  a  few  minutes;"  but  if  they 
iiad.  he  would  never  have  raised 
himself  again ;  the  other  officers 
m>isted  on  his  exerting  himself, 
and  absolutely  drove  him  before 
them,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  he  could  reach  the 
ship.  Soldiers  and  seamen  have, 
in  very  cold  climates,  frequently 
perished  by  yielding  to  this  desire 
to  rest.  They  have  stepped  aside 
from  their  companions,  and  laid 
down,  as  they  supposed,  to  sleep, 
but  it  was  with  them  the  long  sleep 
of  death. 

Heat,   on  the  other   hand,   aug- 
ments animal  action.     There  have 
oeen  certain  sa van ts  who  have  put 
animals  into  a  room  hot  enough  to 
broil  beaf-steaks  in  twelve  minutes, 
and  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
Why,  to  increase  the  pulse  most 
astonishingly.     But  were  the  ani- 
mal's actions  increased  by  it  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.     The  poor  things  could 
not  skip  about  if  they  would,  for  one 
part  of  the  room  was  just  as  hot  as 
the  other.     Now  if  you  wish  to  di- 
minish the  temperature  of  a  part, 
you  do  so  by  evaporation.     You 
may  convert  water  into  ice  in  this 


country,  even  in  the  rammer)  by 
thii  process,     ice  ha,  been  DMflAti 

at    Benares  in  the  Beat    Indies,  by 

evaporation.     Now,  to  produce  the 
proper  effect  of  tfspoostina  on  the 

animal    body,    it    is    not   necessary 
that   you    should    free/»-  the    part, 
you  only  wi.-di  to  diminish  the   ex- 
Oees  of  heat;   well,   then,  you  ap- 
ply   wet    rags,    wetted    either  with 
vinegar,     or    vinegar    and    water. 
There  are  various  modes  of  produc- 
ing evaporation,   and  you  would 
have  no  such   effect  produced  if 
you  were  to  wet  rags,  and  then  put 
them  and   the    part  they  covered, 
under  the   bed-clothes.     It   is  ne- 
cessary it  should    have   access   to 
the    air ;     the    heat    of    the    part 
makes  the  water  gaseous,   and  the 
air  carries  off  the   heat   from  the 
part.      Sponging    the     part,    and 
allowing  it  to   evaporate,  is  a  very 
good    plan,  but  then  it  should    be 
done    regularly    and     constantly ; 
the  heat   of  the   part  will  rapidly 
diminish,  and  you  should  continue 
it  until  the  temperature  of  the  part 
is   below  that  of  the  other  parts. 
This  is  the  -most  potential  way  of 
producing  evaporation.    Some  men 
kill  parts  of  the  body  very  quickly 
by  evaporation,  but  I  do  not  thiuk 
that  we  have  a  right  to  kill  parts. 
A  man  has  an  inflammation  of  his 
knee,  you  give  him  an  evaporating 
wash,    and   tell   him  to    keep    his 
joint  always  covered  with   a  piece 
of  wetted   linen  ;   the  rags  smoke 
as  if  they  were  laid  on  a  hot  iron, 
and  he  feels  the  greatest  comfort 
from  applying  them.     But  yet  I  do 
not  like  the  words, "  cooling  applica- 
tions," I  would  call  this  part  of  sur- 
gery, the  regulation  of  tempera- 
ture, but  not  take  the  law  into  our 
own  hands,  and  so  diminish  the 
temperature   of    parts   as    to   kill 
them.       Poultices    made    without 
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lard  evaporate  ;   if  there  be  a  sur- 
plus ot"  heat,  they  uill  evaporate; 

but    I  call  a  poultice   :i    local    tepid 

bath,  and  I  would  not,  therefore, 

put  them  on  cold. 

1  shall  speak  of  the  bread  and 
water  iioul  lice.  The  way  10  which 
1  direct  it  to  he  iii;ule,  is  the  follow- 
ing :  put  half  a  pint  of  hot  water  into 
a  pint  basis,  add  to  this  as  much  of 
the  erumh  of  bread  as  the  water 
will  cover,  then  place  a  plate  over 
the  basin,  and  let  it  remain  about 
ten  minutes,  stir  the  bread  ahoutiu 
the  water,  or,  if  necessary,  chop  it 
a  little  with  the  edge  of  a  knife, 
and  drain  off  the  water  by  holding 
the  knife,  on  the  top  of  the  basin, 
but  do  not  press  the  bread,  as  is 
usually  done ;  then  take  it  out 
lightly,  and  spread  it  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  thick  on  some  soft 
linen,  and  lay  it  upon  the  part :  if 
the  part  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied 
should  be  a  wound,  you  may  place 
a  bit  of  lint  dipped  in  oil  beneath 
the  poultice.  It  is  very  comfortable 
and  soothing  to  the  part;  it  is  like 
a  bath  of  tepid  warm  water,  it 
produces  a  perspiration  on  the  part 
to  which  it  is  applied-  I  do  not  know 
abetter  application.  If  there  should 
be  a  surplus  of  heat  in  the  part,  you 
may  expose  the  poultice,  and  allow 
the  evaporation  to  go  on  a  little. 
The  poultice  may  be  made  with 
poppy  water,  if  you  think  sedatives 
are  necessary.  It  may  be  made  also 
with  the  hemlock  jnice,  if  recently 
expressed,  and  it  is  a  very  good 
application  to  irritable  sores.  So 
also,  you  may  make  a  carrot  poul- 
tice, but  it  should  not  be  made 
with  the  great  coarse  substance  of 
that  vegetable,  you  should  use  the 
recent  juice.  It  admits  of  medica- 
tion, does  this  poultice;  but  there 
is  nothing  better  that  I  know  of 
than  the  bread  poultice  to  broken 
surfaces. 


There  is  an  erroneous  notion 
prevalent,  that  cold  is  bracing,  and 
heal  if  relaxing,  but  you  need  only 

consider  this  to  tee  its  absurdity. 

Meat  excites  action,  how  can  it 
relax7  Now  1  grant  there  is  a 
difference  between  heat  and  mois- 
ture, and  mere  heat.  I'nt  cold  is 
bracing,  what  is  meant  by  that  ? 
They  say  a  cold  bath  is  bracing.; 
ah  !  a  man  jumps  into  a  cold 
bath,  and  he  feels  chilled ;  he 
jumps  out  again,  and  rubs  him- 
self all  over  with  a  coarse  cloth, 
he  is  invigorated,  refreshed,  and 
cheery  ;  he  feels  as  if  he  could 
jump  over  the  moon.  The  heat 
and  vigour  that  he  feels  is  not  from 
the  cold  water,  it  is  the  result  of 
the  re-action  which  follows,  it  has 
roused  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  and  produced  a  temporary 
vigour  and  hilarity.  If  a  man 
takes  a  glass  of  brandy  he  feels 
vigorous  enough  afterwards,  but 
you  cannot  say  that  the  brandy  is 
bracing.  To  try  the  experiment 
fairly,  you  should  keep  him  in  the 
cold  water  a  length  of  time,  and 
see  what  a  poor  shivering  wretch 
he  would  be;  why  you  might  almost 
knock  him  down  with  a  feather. 
(A  laugh.) 

I  do  not  now  speak  of  leeches 
or  any  thing  of  that  kind  ;  I  have 
spoken  to  you  of  bloodletting  when 
on  the  subject  of  inflammatory 
fever,  that  is,  when  there  is  in- 
flammation of  some  vital  organs. 

But  bleeding  a  man  for  phleg- 
mon, and  leeching  him,  would  be 
all  nonsense  ;  the  inflammation  will 
either  subside  spontaneously,  on  the 
removal  of  the  irritating  body,  or 
will  proceed  to  another  termination, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  in  my  next 
lecture. 
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LECTURE  4. 

You  will,  perhaps,  recollect  that  in 
the  preceding  lectures  I  described 
two  of  the  leading  varieties  of  what 
I  generically  termed  common  ft  ver. 

The  first  leading  variety  was  the 
( 'om/non  Congestive  Ft  ver  ;  a  state 
of  the  system  produced  by  the  ope- 
ration of  common  depressants,  and 
marked  by  a  diminution  of  the 
heart's  action,  by  a  diminution  of 
the  animal  heat  on  the  surface  of 
the  body,  and  by  disturbance  in 
the  function  of  this  or  that  organ, 
which  is  the  seat  of  congestion. 

Common  congestive  fever,  I  said, 
might  terminate  in  three  ways ; 
1st,  it  might  be  solved  by  the  means 
employed;  'id,  by  these  means  it 
might  pass  into  the  stage  of  excite- 
ment; 3rd,  it  might  pass  into  that 
stage  by  the  natural  efforts  alone. 

The  second  leading  variety  of 
fever  which  I  considered  was,  the 
Common  Simple  Fever  ;  a  state  of 
the  system  in  which  thy  heart's 
action  is  rather  quicker  than  natu- 
ral, and  the  animal  heat,  on  the 
surface,  rather  higher  than  natu- 
ral. In  this  variety  the  blood  cir- 
culates with  greater  rapidity  round 
the  whole  body  than  natural ;  so 
that  all  parts  are  excited,  but  none 
positively  inflamed.  I  also  endea- 
voured to  show  that  this  variety  of 
fever  might  be  produced  directly 
and  indirectly ;  that  it  was  pro- 
duced indirectly  when  it  arose  from 


depression,     thai  prndm 

through  the  influence    ox   deprt 
Bants,    which    1   call    th(  oi 

deprt  esion,  and  in  which  the  blood 

is  driven  from  the   surface   to    the 
centre  ;   but  the  action  of  the  heart 

is  roused  by  this  accumulation  of 

blood    on    its    right    side,   it 

itself  powerfully,  and   throws  the 

blood  from  the  internal  t  >  the  ex- 
ternal parts  of  the  body  ;  the  animal 
heat  is  thus  again  restored  on  the 
surface,  and  the  whole  vascular 
system,  through  the  heart,  is  in  a 
greater  state  of  activity,  or,  in  com- 
mon language,  fever  is  fully  de- 
veloped. But  this  condition,  call- 
ed fever,  may  arise  directly,  with-  , 
out  any  cold  stage  at  all  ;  the  stage 
of  excitement  may  be  immediately 
produced  through  stimulation,  the 
effect  of  stimulants,  and  then  it 
commences  by  the  stage  of  excite- 
ment, and  terminates  by  the  stage 
of  collapse.  Stimulants  increase 
the  heart's  action  at  oncp  through 
the  nervous  system,  and  fever  is 
produced  having  only  two  stages. 
In  regard  to  irritants,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  low  and  high  de- 
grees of  temperature  are  both  irri- 
tants ;  a  stream  of  cold  air  in  mo- 
tion excites  sometimes  inflamma- 
tion, whilst  cold  air  at  rest  excites 
no  such  effect.  This  was  particu- 
larly observable  in  the  late  expe- 
dition towards  the  north  ;  the  men 
could  withstand  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere  even  when  many 
degrees  below  zero,  if  the  air  were 
at  rest ;  hut  when  exposed  to  it  in 
motion,  with  even  a  light  breeze, 
the  cold  was  insufferable  as  an 
irritant.  Again,  high  degrees  of 
temperature  pioduce  an  increased 
sensibility  and  redness  of  a  part ; 
the  heat  operates  first  on  the  nerves 
of  the  part,  and  then  on  the  capil- 
lary vessels.  Local  irritation, 
however,   is   sometimes  combined 
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with  a  general  shock  or  depression  : 

ami  then,  it  fever  In'  regularly  de- 
veloped, there  arc  three  stages, — 
a  first  of  depression,  a  second  of 
«  Kcitement,  ami  :i  third  of  collapse. 

Let  me  advise  you  to  he  parti- 
cularly careful  in  the  examination 
of  all  abstract  terms;  we  think  in 
Words,  and,  if  our  thoughts  be  dis- 
tinct, our  words  will  he  char  and 
intelligible;  but  if  our  thoughts  he 
not  distinct,  the  words  will  he  ob- 
scure and  unsatisfactory. 

I  have  employed  the  distinctive 
terms  general  simple  excitement, 
and  local  simple  excitement  ;  as 
an  example  of  the  first  I  might 
instance  the  state  of  the  circula- 
tion in  advanced  pregnancy,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  former  examples.  The 
blood  then  often  circulates  with 
greater  rapidity  than  usual,  yet, 
being  equally  distributed,  it  does 
not  meet  with  any  interruption, 
and  consequently  no  inflammation 
is  produced.  But  in  local  simple 
excitement  the  capillary  vessels  of 
the  part  are  somewhat  more  loaded 
with  blood  than  in  the  ordinary 
state,  yet  the  combination  of  symp- 
toms denoting  inflammation  is  not 
present,  as  I  have  already  shown. 

The  great  object,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  common  simple  fever,  is 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  in- 
flammation. Inflammation,  it  must 
never  be  forgotten,  may  arise  in 
the  progress  of  common-  simple 
fever,  and  thus  it  may  be  converted 
into  common  inflammatory  fever, 
though  unquestionably  it  often  be- 
gins and  terminates  as  common 
simple  fever  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
merely  accompanied  by  general 
and  local  simple  excitement ;  con- 
ditions of  the  vascular  system 
which,  I  repeat,  are  separable 
lairly  from  inflammation. 

Common  Inflammatory  Fever 
is  the  next  variety;  and   it   may 


arise,  firsts  as  a  consequence  of 
the  common  congestive  fever; 
secondly,  as  a  consequence  of  the 

Common  simple  fever;  and,  thirdly; 

it     may    arise,    independently    of 

either  one  or  the  other,  as  a  primary 

variety.  It  is  very  important,  in  a 
preventive  poipl  oi  view,  to  remem- 
ber the  remote  predisposing  and 
exciting  chutes  of  common  inflam- 
matory lever,  and  therefore  I  shall 
begin  by  considering  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  of  these  cause  . 

I  have  already  mentioned  and 
illustrated,  that  the  whole  range  of 
pathological  inquiry  might  be  di- 
vided into  three  great  leading  con- 
ditions: Jirst,  predisposition; 
secondly,  disorder;  and  thirdly, 
of  disease.  Predisposition  is  the 
tendency  or  liability  which  certain 
parts  of  the  body  have  to  disorder 
or  disease.  Some  of  the  ancients, 
were  well  awaie  that  the  human 
body  contained,  within  itself  certain 
propensities  to  disorder  or  disease. 
For  instance,  Demostiien  es,  in 
one  of  his  add resses  to  the  Athenia ns 
against  Philip,  makes  use  of  this 
very  circumstance,  by  way  of  en- 
couragement, telling  them,  that 
however  strong  he  may  seem,  now 
that  he  is  successful,  yet  if  he  but 
once  receive  a  shock,  all  his  weak 
parts  would  be  discovered,  as  hap- 
pens in  the  human  body,  whether 
they  be  sprains,  fractures,  or  other 
faults.  C  els  us  also  says,  that  the 
human  body,  apparently  sound,  will 
show  its  weak  parts  if  disturbed. 
There  is,  however,  a  higher  autho- 
rity than  either  Celsus  or  De- 
mosthenes, to  which  we  can  refer 
for  the  support  of  this  opinion, 
namely,  observation  guided  by 
common  sense.  Indeed  there  is 
scarcely  a  man  to  be  foHiid  in  ci- 
vilized society,  who  might  be  said 
to  be  born  perfectly  sound  in  all 
the  physical  structures. 
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Predisposition  admits  of 
divisions  and  sub-divisions.  It  if, 
first,  hereditary.  If  ire  look  to 
the  atlt «.iious  at  particular  fami- 
lies wt  cannot  but  perceire  thai 
this  is  the  caioj  1000  arc  Banc* 
ciulh  attacked  by  inflammation  in 
a  particular  part,  at  in  the  head] 
windpipe,  lungs,  or  throat.  Loan 
Bah'N  ob  erves,  that  there  is  one 
poim  of  anatomy  e  bich  has  nut  been  i 
ciently    investigated  ;    namely, 

comparative      human      anatomy. 

Now,  the  probability  is,  that  if  we 
Were  to  examine  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  organs,  which  are  more 
Uniform  than  the  external,  in  differ- 
ent families,  Ave  might  be  able  to 
throw  some  light  on  this  obscure 
department  of  predisposition* 

Another,  or  a  second,  division  of 
predisposition,  is  that  which  I  have 
termed  cctal,  or  which  is  connected 
with  age.      In  infants,  in  particu- 
lar,   we   find   there    is    one  organ 
liable   to   suffer,   for   example,  the 
brain,  partly  perhaps  from  its  large 
size   in    proportion    to     the    body ; 
secondly,   the  sensibility   and   the 
contractility    is     also    greater     in 
children ;    hence    stimulants     and 
irritants  make  a  greater  impression 
on  their   nervous  systems   than  on 
that  of  adults  ;  and,  by  a   law  of 
the    animal   economy,   it    happens 
that   when    the   sensibility    of  the 
nervous   system  is    increased,   the 
contractility  of  the  muscular  sys- 
rem    is   also  increased.      Thirdly, 
There  is  the  irritation  of  dentition 
in  children,  which  is  often  followed 
by  fever  and  by  some  attack  of  in- 
ternal   inflammation.       Fourthly, 
Children   have     a    more    delicate 
6kin,  and  a  more  excitable  state  of 
the  mucous  membranes  internally, 
than  the  adult,  and  therefore  these 
are  more  liable  to  become  inflamed. 
Manhood,   and  middle  age,   have 
their  peculiarities ;  the  serous,  the 


fibrous,  and  the  cellular  mem- 
branes are  thee  I  to 
inflammation;  ami,  in  advam 

d'jc,  the  head  i,  a  pait  \<i\  liable 
to    be    affected,    probably   ti oiii   the 

state  of  the  venous  astern  becom- 
ing i  ed. 

The  third  division  of  predisj 

sition  is  Sexual,  There  an-  pecu- 
liar organs,  both  in  the  male  and 
in  the  female  ;  but  the  sensibility 
and  contractility  is  greater  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former  ;  their 
feelings  are  more  acute,  and  their 
frames  are  more  like  those  of  chil- 
dren, and  consequently  .some  or- 
gans are  more  liable  to  inflamma- 
tion. 

Fourthly.      Predisposition     is 
also  acquired,  by  habits  operating 
after    birth,   or   by   the   occurrence 
of  some  disorders  ;   as  measles,  ca- 
tarrh,  smallpox,    and  scarlatina; 
which,    when   severe,   never   leave 
the  parts  of  the   body  which   had 
mainly  suffered  in  the  same   state 
in    which    they    found   them ;    but 
leave   some   latent  fault,  thus  lay- 
ing the  foundation   for  future  dis- 
order   or    disease.      Some    latent 
fault,  then,  is  the^rsr"  subdivison. 
of    acquired    predisposition.       A 
temporary  increase  of  the  sensi- 
bility   and    contractility    of    the 
body    is    the    second    subdivision, 
of  acquired  predisposition.     This 
temporary  increase    of   the    sensi- 
bility   and    contractility    proceeds 
sometimes   from    heat.      It    arises 
from   this  cause  in  hot  climates  or 
in  the  summer  of  our  own  country  ; 
therefore  many  persons  cannot  take 
the  same  drinks  or  diets  in  sum- 
mer as   in   winter   without    preju- 
dice;   for   such    as    would    do   no 
harm  in  cold  weather,  will  do  so 
when  the  system  is  thus  excited ; 
and  it  is  owing  to  this  circumstance 
that  bowel   complaints  are  so  fre- 
quent.    This  increased  sensibility 
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and    contractility    may    arise,     se- 

cDinilv,  from  mental  anxiety, 
operating  first  <>n  the  brain,  and, 
whole  nervous  system,  and  then  on 
tin-  heart,  and  other  parts  of  the 

muscular  system.  It  may  arise, 
thirdly,  from  want  of  s/crp;  and, 
fourthly,  from  some  />rnit<ir>/  dis- 
order of  the  stomach,  liver,  bowels, 
and  skin:  or  it  is  often  induced  by 
the  use  of  particular  medicines,  es- 
pecially mercury,  so  fashionable  in 
London  that  men  are  continually 
dosing  themselves  with  calomel  or 
blue  pill,  and  doing  themselves  a 
great  deal  of  mischief.  There- 
fore, I  consider  it  my  duty  to  enter 
my  protest  against  so  irrational 
and  injurious  a  practice. 

The  third  subdivision  of  ac- 
fjuircd  predisposing  causes,  is  ge- 
neral debility.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  weak  convalescents  are  liable 
to  attacks  of  inflammation.  They  are 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  influ- 
ences, not  only  of  stimulants  and 
irritants,  but  also  of  depressants. 
It  is  most  important,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fever,  to  regard  the  state 
of  convalescence  ;  for  then  patients, 
imagining  that  all  danger  is  past, 
incautiously  expose  themselves  to 
some  exciting  cause  of  disorder, 
and  an  attack  occurs  under  the 
most  unfavourable  circumstances, 
and  often  proves  fatal. 

The  fourth  leading  division  of 
acquired  predisposition  is  what 
the  Greeks  call  plethora.  It  means 
a  superabundance  of  blood.  This 
plethora  may  be  either  general  or 
local.  When  patients  have  general 
plethora,  they  have  what  has  been 
termed  the  phlogistic  diathesis. 
The  general  plethora  occurs  first 
in  individuals  who  have  any  firm 
fibres,  or  generally  of  a  florid  com- 
plexion, and  who  bear  blood-letting 
very  well ;  but  it,  secondly,  occurs 
in  other   individuals  of   a  flabby 


fibre.      There    is    a    peculiarity    in 
the  appearance  of  the  blood  in  both 

thi  se    cases  :    it    appears    te    be 

loaded  with    a  superabundance  ot 

the  red  particles.     It  occurs  meal 

commonly  in  persons  who  have  re- 
tired from  active  life;  who  eat, 
drink,  and  gorge  themselves;  who 
take  little  exercise,  and  have  torpid 
bowels.  The  disorder  take.,  place 
in  this  OT  thai  organ  where  the  most 
blood  is  accumulated.  There  is 
also  a  local  plethora.  The  patient 
shall  be  thin  and  spare,  and  the 
blood  show  a  deficiency  of  the  red 
particles,  yet  that  individual  shall 
be  liable  to  an  accumulation  oi 
blood  in  some  part  of  the  body. 
Perhaps,  when  we  know  more  of 
the  nervous  system,  we  shall  be 
able  to  explain  this  circumstance. 
The  strong  probability  is,  that  the 
cause  of  this  local  plethora  is  the 
irregular  distribution  of  the  ner- 
vous energy,  giving  rise  to  an  irre- 
gular distribution  of  the  blood  in 
the  capillary  vessels. 

Having  considered  the  predis- 
posing causes,  I  shall  now  make 
some  remarks  on  the  remote  excit- 
ing causes  of  common  inflamma- 
tory fever.  These,  you  will  perhaps 
recollect,  are  depressants,  stimu- 
lants, irritants,  and  interruptants ; 
the  influence  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready explained,  except  the  last. 
As  an  example  of  an  interruptant 
producing  inflammation,  I  may  in- 
stance a  ligature  applied  round  a 
iinibinterrupting.the  circulation,  by 
the  pressure  of  the  strictured  part, 
as  in  strangulated  hernia.  Inter- 
ruptants all  act  as  irritants,  and 
produce  inflammation  below  the 
point  where  the  interruption  takes 
place. 

It  is  an  interesting  point  to  as- 
certain in  what  relation  fever 
stands  to  inflammation.  Some- 
times fever  is  the  effect,  and  some- 
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times  it  i,  the  cause,  &f  inflaiinna-   helium.     It  night  as  reasonably  lo- 
tion,   we  liavr  inppoeed,  with  tin-  placed  in  the  great  od  why 

public  and   the   profession,   that  in    DOt  assign   it  one    ihode  M  well  as    . 

fever  a  quicker  pulse  and  a  higher  another?     1   am   mat   that   man) 

heat   of    skin    exist    than    natural;    aldermen,  who  take  turtle  soup  and*- 
and  we  have  seen   that    this  state    punch    at    the    same   time,    would 
sometime    arises    indirectly    from    much  rather    ha\e    it    in  tln-ir  Sj 
depression.      When    the    ttage    of   than     in     their    heads.        Sup] 
excitement  has  taken  place  in  that    that    a    man    were  to    fall   from    a 

eaee,  if  some  part  of  the  body  height  to  the  ground,  he  fractures 
possess  an  hereditary  or  acquired  ]  his  arm,  and  lies  quite  insensible; 
weakness,  it  becomes  inflamed,  and  the  system  has  received  a  shock 
then  the  inflammation  arises  as  an    and   the  surface    is    clayey    cold. 

TWo  students  are  passing  by,  and 
they  come  up  to  him ;  one  is  a  theo- 
rist m  favour  of  the  brain,  the  other 
in  favour  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes ;  the  first  says,  "  This  man's 
injuiy  is  in  his  head,  he  has  an 
attack  of  inflammation  there;"  the 
second  says,  "  No,   it  is  not  in  his 


effect  of  fever,  and  not  as  the 
cause.  When  the  fever  arises  from 
stimulation,  and  inflammation 
takes  place,  that  inflammation  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  fever, 
since  it  plainly  follows  the  latter. 
Take,  for  example,  a  weak  conva- 
lescent ;  gire  him  a  basin  of  strong 


broth;  it  produces  a  state  of  ge-|head,  but  in  his  stomach,  for  you 
neraJ  excitement:  and  that  part  i  see  he  is  retching  ;"  a  debate  takes 
•which  has  been  weakened  by  the '  place,  whether  the  patient  is  to 
previous  disorder  will  become  in-  '  be  bled  or  not.  An  old  practitioner 
flamed.  comes     in   when    they    have   just 

Inflammation,  however,  may  he  j  agreed  about  bleeding,  but  he  says, 
the  cause  of  fever.     Thus,  by  irri-    "  Whether  his  head  or  his  stomach 


tating  the  surface  of  the  body  of 
an  infant  by  a  blister,  fever  is  not 
unfrequently  produced  ;  and  also, 
in  like  manner,  from  the  irrita- 
tion of  an  accident  or  operation, 
when  it  amounts  to  inflammation. 

Some  ingenious  authors  have  not 
only  insisted  that  fever  is  invari- 
ably attended  by  inflammation, 
but  that  this  inflammation  is  al- 
ways seated  in  a  particular  part. 
So  many  as  four  writers  have  fixed 
it  in  the  brain,  and  others  in  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  intestines. 
The  former  seem  to  think,  with  the 
poet,  that  the  head  is 

u  The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace 
of  the  soul," 

and  they  have  wished  to  lodge 
fever  in  a  splendid  apartment,  in 
the  drawing-room  with  folding 
doors,   in  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 


be  inflamed  I  do  not  pretend  to  know, 
but  one  thing  I  do  know,  that  if 
you  bleed  him  you  destroy  him  at 
once." 

The  fact  is," that  philosophers,  in 
all  ages,  have  been  fond  of  blowing 
bubbles;  and  some  elderly  as  well 
as  young  gentlemen  have  been  fond 
of  following  them,  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  grasp  these  unsubstantial 
things  of  air.  If  you  examine  the 
body  of  a  patient  who  has  died  of 
fever,  you  will  frequently  perceive 
no  trace  of  inflammation  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tines; and  if  you  examine  another, 
you  can  find  no  trace  of  inflamma- 
tion in  the  brain ;  and  as  no  evi- 
dences existed  of  it  in  either  case 
during  life,  it  is  in  vain  to  say  that 
an  inflammation  either  of  the  brain 
or  lining  of  the  bowels  is  the  exolu- 
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lift  cause  of  fever.   Indeed,  fever 

may  arise  and  advance  without  in- 
flammation at  all  ;  and  when  in- 
flammation docs  arise,  from  c.om- 
moi^  causes,  it  is  oftener  the  effect 
t"Ift#t  the  cause  oi  lever,  and  may 
and  does  attack  crcr//  structure  of 
the  body,  more  particularly  the 
weak  parts. 


"    A  1. 1.    IN    '11 1  E     DARK  AT     ST. 

Bartholomew's  hospital. 

On  Monday  evening  last,  some 
two  or  three  renegadoes,  according 
to  a  previous  arrangement,  deter- 
mined to  put  out  the  lamps  to  pre- 
vent any  persons  from  taking  notes 
of  Mr.  Abekketh  y's  lecture; 
and,  in  this  way,  very  effectually, 
a*  they  supposed,  prevent  its  pub- 
lication. It  happened  that  our 
Correspondents  at  the  hospital 
were  the  first  to  be  let  into  the 
secret :  we  had  received  intimation 
of  the  plot  as  early  as  we  wifbfcfd, 
and  accordingly  took  measures  to 
frustrate  it.  To  show  these  literati 
what  importance  Me  attach  to  their 
efforts,  and  to  show  them  how  im- 
becile their  attempts  to  prevent  our 
publication  of  the  lectures  are,  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  announcing 
to  them,  for  their  comfort  and  edi- 
fication, that  they  shall  be  favoured 
with  a  verbatim  report  oi*  this  lec- 
ture, although  delivered  in  the 
durky  at  the  proper  time. 

The  proposal  to  put  out  the 
lamps  was  received  with  much  op- 
position, for  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  majority  of  the  students  at 
Bartholomew's  have  too  much  ra- 
tionality, too  much  independence, 
to  become  the  tools  of  a  few  half- 
witted, silly,  hospital  loungers,  and 
therefore  the  proposal  was  objected 
to ;  but,  before  the  opinion  of  the 
class  could  be  taken,  the  signal 
was  given  by  the  commander,  and 


perSOfU  stationed  near  the  lamps 
immediately  extinguished  them. 
We  are  acquainted  with  tli is  Royal. 
Si  a//'  corps  individually,  and  shall 
have  hereafter    to   notice    their 

parate  exploits. 

Mr.  Alii; rnktii y  presently  ar- 
rived, and  looking,  with  no  little 
Surprise,  at  the  benighted  condition 
of  his  auditory,  laughed  heartily, 
at  the  expense  of  the  viri  sa- 
picnf.es  who  had  so  ably  distin- 
guished themselves  ! 

The  lecture  proceeded  very 
quietly,  and  after  it  had  finished 
the  tumult  began.  To  attempt  to 
describe  all  that  happened  would 
be  to  describe  the  hideous  noises  of 
a  Bartholomew  fair. 

Cries  of  Lights  —  No  lights — 
Order — Light  the  lamps — Chair — 
No  Chair — Hats  off — Stop  them  ; 
stop  them — Shut  the  door — Order, 
order  —  Lights,  lights  —  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
Order  was  at  length  obtained  to  an 
imperfect  degree,  and  "  ChayY' 
"  Chair,"  was  repeated. 

No  one  appeared.  "  What  will 
no  one  take  the  chair  V  said  a  lit- 
tle gentleman. 

Continued  silenc e.-^-The  ques- 
tion was  repeated. — Silence  pre- 
served until  the  risibility  of  the 
greatest  number  was  excited,  and 
they  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 
Chair,  chair,  again  re-echoed ;  and, 
after  another  long  pause,  a  little 
man  with  "  spectacles  on  nose,"  in 
the  gallery,  was  proposed  by  one  who 
had  been  all  the  time  summoning 
resolution  for  the  purpose.  He  was 
desired  to  walk  down  and  take  the 
chair,  but  when  he  left  the  gallery 
for  his  descent,  (and  he  certainly 
lowered  himself  quite  enough  in 
the  estimation  of  the  class)  cries  of 
"  Shut  the  door,  shut  him  out ;" 
"  Let  him  in;"  "  No,  no;  open 
the  door;"  and   after  keeping  the 
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ent(  lect  w  ai  i  ••  time  at 

the  tlu<  w  i\  ungraciously,  he  was 
let  in  and  Mttmediatelj  proceeded 
to  business. — ■■  Older,  oh! 

Out  el  oompa&sion  fto  the  poor 
little  man,  we  ghall,  this  time, 
<nnit   hie  iianif.      We   can  judge 

!-omew  hat  of  a  man's  talenN  bj 
his  appearance,  and  certainly  the 
opinion  which  we  fanned ,  on  the 
iir*t  gMmpseofthis  little  personage, 
Avas  contirmed  by  tin-  sequel. 
Short  in  stature,  meagre  and  pale 
m  countenance,  visual  orbs  defec- 
tive,  with  mental  weakness  still 
greater  than  his  physical,  did  this 
}>oor  little  man  commence  the 
following  speech.  To  observe  the 
agitation,  the  anxiety,  the  tre- 
pidation, and  the  laborious  effort 
required  to  preserve  this  sublime 
figure  erect,  one  would  have  ima- 
gined that  the  mighty  mental  com- 
motion would  have  been  followed 
by  a  fierce  eruption  of  sarcastic  elo- 
quence, or  invective  dire. 

What  did  the  crater  of  this  par- 
turient mountain  produce  (  No- 
thing, save  sounds  as  weak  as  the 
buz  of  a  humming  bird,  as  un- 
meaning as  the  cackle  of  a  goose. 
Only  attend  :  M  Gentlemen,  the 
business  on  which  we  are  at  pre- 
sent assembled  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance, and,  out  of  respect  to  Mr. 
Ajjerneth  y,  I  have  been  induced 
to  take  this  situation,  and  whatever 
the  merits  of  the  case  may  be,  I 
hope  it  will  be  conducted  with 
calmness  and  moderation  ;  but  be- 
fore I  go  any  further,  allow  me  to 
ask,  whether  we  are  to  be  favoured 
with  any  light  I  Light  was  al- 
lowed by  all  to  be  necessary,  and 
light  was  accordingly  furnished. 

"  I  said,  that  I  hoped  the  discus- 
sion would  be  conducted  with 
calmness  and  moderation."  "  The 
discussion  of  what  ?  What  is  it  ?  " 
from  all  quarters,  with  great  laugh- 


it  i.  '•  Why,  why — 1  believ* — 1 
think — that  it  is  whetl  ball 

have  any  light,  or  eoatiirae  in  the 
dark  '" — "  Bravo,  brave!  —  HvjjmI 
Order,  order  I  —  Chair,  chair!" — 

u  Really,  gentlemen,  you  ODght  to 
behave  better f  it  i^  a  subject,  a^  I 
before  laid,  oigteai  importance, 
and  ought  to  be  conducted  with — " 
*  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Chair- 
man," said  a  very  knowing  gentle- 
man on  the  left,  "  for  interrupting 
you,  but  the  design  for  which  you 
were  placed  in  your  present  diy/u- 
Jied  situation,  was  to  state  the  ob- 
ject for  which  this  meeting  is  as- 
sembled ;  it  is  to  take  into  consi- 
deration whether  the  lamps  are  to 
be  put  out  on  the  next  evening,  and 
whether  this  mode  for  preventing 
the  taking  of  notes  for  publication 
in  The  Lancet  is  effective." — "  I 
thank  you,  Sir,"  said  the  Chair- 
man, "  and  I  am  of  opinion — " 
"  Mr.  Chairman,"  said  a  gentleman 
on  rV«  right,  M  1  think  that  any 
attempt  of  this  kind  to  prevent  the 
publication  of  the  Lectures  in  The 
Lancet  will  be  quite  unavailing, 
for,  depend  on  it,  that  The  Lancet 
does  not  entirely  rely  on  the  Lec- 
tures of  the  present  course,  but  only 
adds  Mr.  AbeBWETHy's  recent 
anecdotes  to  the  matter  of  his 
former  Lectures."  (Great  applause.) 
"  That  appears,  indeed,  very  pro- 
bable," said  the  Chairman;  "  but 
what  can  we  do  in  this  case? 
(Silence.)  Can  any  gentleman  tell 
what  is  to  be  done  in  this  very  im- 
portant business?"  (Loud  laugh- 
ter, all  confusion  ;  some  putting  on 
their  hats  and  going  out,  others 
crying,  Shut  the  door.) 

A  pupil  at  last  got  up,  and  pro- 
posed, that  "  the  lamps  should  be 
lighted  on  one  side  of  the  theatre 
only  ;  that  those  who  wished  to 
take  notes  should  go  on  that  side; 
and  that   a  committee   of  sixteen 
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gentlemen  should  be  appointed  to 

watch,   attentively,   the   conduct  of 

eaofa  person."  $cavo  I  Excellent  I 
'•  Mr.  1  hairman,  I  propose,"  said 
another,  "  that  the  front  scat  be  al- 
lotted to  those  persons  wlio  wish  to 
take  notes,  and  that  a  committee 
of  twelve  geutlemen  be  appointed 
to  watch  the  rest."  Order!  Order! 
—  Question  !  Question  !  "  Really, 
gentlemen," said  the  able  chairman, 
"  unless  you  do  behave  better,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  through  this  very 
important  business;  and  you  know, 
that  if  The  Lancet  should  get  hold 
of  this  evening's  meeting,  it  will 
have  the  laugh  against  us — you 
know  it  is  very  severe."  "  It  has 
it  already,"  said  a  gentleman  op- 
posite. Great  laughter,  and  ap- 
plause. 

One  thing  was  thus  proposed 
after  another,  and  nothing  done, 
when  a  student  observed,  that  a 
gentleman  had  been  pointed  out  to 
him,  as  being  the  person  who  fur- 
nished the  notes  to  The  Lancet,  but 
he  did  not  know  his  name  or  his 
person ;  (a  laugh)  that  is,  not  ex- 
actly: but  he  had  seen  him,  when 
he  came  into  the  theatre.  (Another 
laugh.  "  Can  you  see  him  now? 
Look  round.")  "  No,  I  cannot."  At 
last  he  said  that  he  thought  he  did 
see  the  gentleman  alluded  to ;  and 
some  discussion  arose,  whether  lie 
should  be  asked  publicly,  or  by  let- 
ter, if  he  did  furnish  the  notes  to 
The  Lancet  ?  The  former  mode  was 
decided  on ;  and  some  unlucky  gen- 
tleman, opposite  this  lynx-eyed  ob- 
server of  persons,  was  fixed  on,  and 
was  asked,  to  satisfy  the  meeting  on 
the  subject ;  which  he  did,  and  was 
corroborated  in  his  declaration,  by 
some  other  gentlemen.  What  was 
to  be  done  next  ?  Why,  an  apology 
must  be  proposed,  as  publicly,  to 
the  gentleman  unwittingly  pitched 
upon;  which  was  accordingly  done. 


(Great  applause.     Cries  of  Bravo!) 

"  Mr.  President,  order,  order, 
.Mi.  President,  1  say."  Order 
h&yifig  been  restored  "  Sir,"  said 
the  President,  "  what  have  you 
to  communicate  V  "  Good  night, 
Mr.  President."  (Continued  laugh- 
ter.) "  Order,  order,  all  attention.'' 

We  imagine  that  the  gentle- 
man's imagination  had  bodied 
forth  something;  but,  in  rising,  it 
had  vanished  into  thin  air,  and 
he  again  sat  down  amidst  the 
loud  applause  of  the  whole  class. 
"  Mr.  President!  are  more  than 
six  allowed  to  speak  at  once?" 
Fie  !  fie  !  shame !  shame  ! 

"  Really,  gentleman,  I  cannot  go 
on  with  this  very  important  busi- 
ness, and  you  know  The  Lancet 
will  have  the  laugh  against  us." 
Bravo  !  how  candid  ! 

To  conclude,  one  gentleman 
observed,  that  he  wished  all  the 
lights  to  be  put  out,  as  he  did  not 
wish  to  take  notes,  he  could  read 
the  lecture  afterwards  in  The  Lan- 
cet ;  but  he  came  to  u  see  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  lecture."  How  clever  !— - 
What  see  Mr.  Abernethy  in  the 
dark !  this  is  like  seeing  the  in- 
visible spy.  How  did  this  very 
important  business  end  ?  Why 
by  consenting  to  appoint  a  com^ 
mittee,  not  of  sixteen  or  twelve,  as 
before  proposed ;  but  of  six  gen- 
tlemen as  inspectors,  and  to  al- 
low the  lights  to  remain.  Were 
the  six  gentlemen  all  ready  and 
willing  to  come  forward  to  fill  bq 
honourable  an  office  ?  Oh  no,  hang 
it,  hang  it !  Only  one  could  be 
found  after  repeated  appeals ;  and 
the  meeting  dispersed  in  great  dis- 
order, and  all  the  projects  evapo- 
rated in  fumo.  What  noble  ad- 
vocates of  darkness  are  such  chil- 
dren of  ignorance ! 
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THE   1   iR(  i: 
Of  Monday  wasn  peated  on  Wed- 
nesday night,   irhen  the  chief  ac- 
tor, u  Tom  Fool,"  wu  admirably 

played  by  a  Mr.  Ski'.Y;  he  sus- 
tained the  part  with  great  eoasis- 
teiuy,  and  contributed  essentially 
to  the  entertainment  of  the  even- 
ing. 

Previous  to  the  Lecture,  the  de- 
mand for  lights  became  very  gene- 
ral, and  a  lamp  was  brought ;  this 
excited  much  displeasure  with  the 
opposite  J  arty,  and  a  yell  as 
frightful  as  the  war  whoop  of  the 
American  Indians  was  raised. 

In  the  midst  of  this  tumult  Mr. 
A n e it n  f. t  1 1  v  a ppearcd ,  who  was 
evidently  much  displeased  with  the 
proceedings,  and  expressed  himself 
to  the  following  effect : — 

"Tins  disturbance  is  vkry 

ANNOYING       TO       JIK       AND        TO 

others  ;  you  should  recollect  that 
you  are  now  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Hospital,  and  that  such  voci- 
ferations and  uproar  are  far  from 
being  justifiable.  /  ?nust  beg 
of  you,   therefore,  to  discontinue 

Such ABSURD    AND    RIDICULOUS 

PRACTICES:*1  A  gentleman  with 
the  lamp  in  his  hand  said,  that  a* 
it  was  Mr.  Abeukf.thy's  wish 
that  the  lamps  should  be  lighted,  it 
would  be  folly  to  remain  in  the 
dark.  The  clock  at  this  moment 
struck  seven,  and  Mr.  Aberne- 
tiiy  began  his  Lecture. 

After  the  Lecture,  the  self- 
elected  Mr.  Skey  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  seated  himself  in  the 
chair.  With  wonderful  sagacity 
he  informed  the  class,  that,  M  the 
former  meeting  had  fallen  to  the 
ground,  principally  owing  to  the 
absence  of  Peace,  but  that  it  was 
an  article  very  necessary  to  carry 
on  any  debate!!"  (Laughter.) 
To  repeat  every  foolish  thing  which 
Mr.  Skey  said  in  the  course  of  the 


evening  irtmld  occupy  more  ofour 

paper  than    w>-    are    v  tiling  to  de- 
vote to  such  a  eoxecmb.     Tl 
weremanj  pertinent  remarks  mi 

which  hurt  this  worthy  gentleman's 

conseqnence  rery  much.  He  went 
out  of  the  theatre  like  a  knight  of 

the  rueful  countenance  J  be  came 
expecting  a  splendid  victory,  but 
he  experienced  a  total  defeat. 

The  business  of  the  meeting 
closed  by  proposing  that  a  deputa- 
tion of  Six  of  the  oldest  pupils 
should  wait  upon  Mr.A  deun  vth  y, 
to  request  him  to  publish  his  lec- 
tures, and  that  this  deputation 
should  also  wait  on  the  other 
schools,  to  inoculate  them  (as  Mr. 
Skey  said)  with  the  same  feeling 
which  they  possessed  !  !  The  only- 
point  we  have  next  to  notice,  is  the 
readiness  with  which  these  six 
champions  came  forward  to  fill  the 
"  honourable  office"  designed  for 
them.  Mho  were  they?  Six  of  the 
most  intelligent,  noble-minded  fel- 
lows in  ex  istence,  no  doubt,  appoint- 
ed immediately  ;  volunteers,  Avor- 
thy  of  knighthood  ! 

Mr.  Br  am  ley! 

Mr.  ClI  ATM  AN  !  ! 

Well,  but  you  cannot  call  these 
six  ;  very  true, — but  if  you  can- 
not get  six,  you  must  be  content 
with  two.  Two  ethers  were  pro- 
posed, but  they  declined  accept- 
ing of  this  "  honourable  office." 

The  meeting  broke  up  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  to  the  no  small 
chagrin  of  those  wiseacres,  Skey, 
Bramley,  and  Chapman. 

REVIEW. 


Original  Cases,  with  Dissections 
and  Observations,  illustrating 
the  Use  of  the  Stethoscope 
and  Percussion  in  the  Diag- 
nosis of    the   Diseases  of  the 
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(  est;  together  with  a  Trans- 
lation of  A  \  i  \  Bnt7GG  i.n's 
/'/,  atisi ,  and  Con  \  is  4, 1. 1  'a 
Commentaries,  $c.  I>>  John 
Foum-.s,  AI.D.  Physician  to  the 
Chichester  Dispensary,  Under- 
wood, London,    1624. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  US 
is  not  unknown  in  the  literary  world. 
Besides  several  valuable  communi- 
cations which  have  appeared  in  the 
periodical  publications  from  his  pen, 
Dr.  FoRBES,  about  three  years  ago, 
translated  into  English  the  cele- 
brated work 'of  M.  LaKNNEC  sur 
t 'Auscultation  Mediate.  In  this 
Work  is  contained  one  of  the  most 
valuable  discoveries  with  which 
modern  medicine  has  been  enrich- 
ed, an  instrument  for  detecting  the 
various  diseases  of  the  chest.  The 
manner  in  which  it  should  l>e  used, 
the  different  sounds  obtained  in  dif- 
ferent diseases,  and  the  indications 
afforded  by  those  sounds,  are  stated 
with  a  degree  of  precision  which 
could  only  have  been  acquired  by 
the  most  accurate  observation  and 
persevering  industry.  The  value  of 
M.  Laenxec's  discovery  has  been 
confirmed  by  all  who  have  taken 
the  pains  to  investigate  its  merits  ; 
Tmd  most  of  the  statements  in  his 
own  work  are  verified  by  numerous 
post  mortem  examinations.  The 
idea  of  the  stethoscope  Was  first 
suggested  to  Laexki:c  by  the 
sounds  afforded  by  percussion. 
Percussion  and  auscultation,  there- 
fore, are  intimately  connected  ;  the 
one  having  given  rise  to  the  other. 
Percussion  was  first  introduced  into 
practice  by  Leopold  Avexbrltg- 
G  in,  a  native  of  Graets,  in  Styria. 
In  1761  he  published  a  work  on  the 
subject,  entitled,  Invent um  No- 
viun  ex  Pcrcussione  thoracis  hu- 
■jiiani  nt  signo  abstrusos  interni 
pectoris   morbos  detegendi ;   and 


concerning  its  usefulness  he  makes 
the  following  observations:   "  Ex- 

pertus    allinno,    quod     signurn,    de. 
quo  hie  agitur, gravissimi  momi  nti 

git  uon  tnntum  in  coirnoscendis,  led 
fitktm  curandis  morbis  :    atque  ideo 

primum  locum  mereatnrpost  explo- 
rationem    pulsus   et    respirationis. 

Knim  veroinquocumque  morbo  prae- 
ternaturalis Bonus  thoracis  obser- 
vatus  fuerit,  majus  subesse  pericu- 
lum  mdicabit semper."  (7Y.)  [state 
from  experience,  that  the  sign  here 
treated  of  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, not  only  in  discovering,  but 
I  curing  diseases  :  and  thus  deserves 
to  be  ranked  next  after  the  inver- 
tion  of  the  pulse  and  respiration. 
For  indeed,  in  whatever  disease  the 
preternatural  sound  of  the  chest  is 
observed,  it  will  be  the  indication 
of  considerable  danger. 

Notwithstanding  the  assistance 
which  percussion  affords  in  detect- 
ing the  presence  of  disease  in  the 
chest,  it  was  tried  but  little  in  Ger- 
many when  the  original  work  was 
published.  In  1770.  Avenbrug- 
c;  r.it's  treatise  was  translated  into 
French  by  Roziere,  but  it  was  not 
till  1788  that  it  began  to  be  tried 
in  France,  when  Cor  visa  rt  first 
introduced  it  into  practice.  "  After 
twenty  years'  experience,"  says 
Dr.  Forbes,  "  this  distinguished 
physician  finally  established  the 
practice  on  a  firm  and  lasting  foun- 
dation, by  means  of  his  translation 
of,  and  admirable  commentary  on, 
the  neglected   original    treatise   of 

A  V  E  X  B  RUG  G  ER.       Co R  V  1 3  A  RT 'S 

work  was  published  in  1808,  and 
by  means  of  it,  and  through  the 
example  and  lectures  of  this  great 
man,  the  practice  became  exten- 
sively diffused  over  France  ;  and 
for  many  years  past  it  has  been 
considered  by  every  int**Mgent 
practitioner,  more  especially  in 
Paris,   as  a  common,  and  indeed 
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indispensable  measure  in  studying 
diseases  of  the  che  I  i  \ 
juuc.ui.u  alone  belongs  unuuM- 
tionabU ,  the  honour  of  the  disc  >\  erj 
of  percussion ;  but  it  is  to  its  iv- 
\i\ii  and  second  founder,  Couvi- 
>aui,  t hut  it  is  almost  entire!)  in- 
debted   for    the    present    rank   and 

estimation  which  it  baa  obtained." 
Preface,  p.  xii. 

In  this  country,  we  need  scarcel y 

mention,  that  percussion  has  been 
entirely   neglected,    and  we  thero- 

fore  think  Dr.  r\>unr.s  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  the  profession,  for 
having  given  in  an  English  form 
the  treatise  of  A  v  v.  n  b  it  U  ( i  t;  E  a , 
together  with  the  commentaries  of 
Cor  visa  rt.  Av  i:xr  rugger's 
treatise  is  written  in  the  form  of  ax- 
ioms and  scholia  ;  the  axiom  being 
stated,  the  scholium  or  observa- 
tion on  the  axiom  follows  ;  and  in 
Corvisart's  translation  his  com- 
mentary on  both  axiom  and  scho- 
lium comes  after  those  two.  Dr. 
Forres  has  preserved  this  plan, 
although  no  powerful  reasons  on  its 
behalf  are  stated  ;  whilst  we  are 
sure  that  any  one  with  Dr.  F.'s 
talents  might  have  remoulded  the 
whole,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
served the  matter  of  both  Avr.x- 
r r u ( i  c;  b  R  and  Co R  v  1  s  a  ut;  when 
professional  men  would  be  induced 
to  read  a  performance  Avhich,  in  its 
present  shape,  we  fear,  will  only  be 
perused  by  those  who  are  well  con- 
vinced of  its  intrinsic  merit.  The 
great  value  of  percussion,  however, 
aa  a  diagnostic  measure,  is  in  con- 
junction with  the  important  disco- 
very of  Lai:v.vi:c.  Combine  per- 
cussion and  auscultatioji,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  both,  with  care  and 
attention,  will  soon  enable  a  medi- 
cal man  to  acquire  a  certainty  in 
the^ '^gnosis  of  the  diseases  of  the 
chest,  which  cannot  be  acquired  by 
any  other  means,   however  studi- 


dinusly    cultivated.        GoRTIfcJM 

bears  testimony    t.»   the    value   <>t 

tSMOn  in  tin-  following  woida. 
11  Pouimoi,  convaincu  d'aprflf  urn* 
experience  repetee,  depuis  pins  do 
viugt  ana*    dob   pas   seulement  de 

l'utilite,  mais  de  l'indispensable  ne- 
eessite,  de  la  percussion  du  thorax 
dan*  nn  trefi  grand  nombro  d'arlec- 
tions  aigu«  s  et  chroniquea,  je  ne 
puis  croire  qu'on  neglige  a  i'avenir 
un  moyen  si  precieux,  at  j'ai.la 
conscience,  qu'en  publiant,  a  cet 
egard,  met  observations,  j'enrichis 
l'art  de  connais.v.mces  positive,  ; 
je  rend  homnmge  au  travail  tiop 
oublie  d'un  medeein  estimable,  et 
je  penae  que  les  liommes  qui  cul- 
tivent  avec  zele  la  medecine,  entire- 
ront  un  parti  fort  avantageux  pour 
le  bien  de  l'humauite."  Laexxec 
speaks  of  it  in  the  following  terms  : 
'•  La  percussion  de  la  poitrine  est, 
sans  eontredit,  l'une  des  decou- 
vertes  les  plus  precieuses  dont  la 
medecine  se  soit  jamais  enrichia. 
Elle  a  soumis  au  jugement  immedi- 
at  des  sens,  plusieurs  maladies  quo 
Ton  no  reconnaissait  j usque  la 
qu'a  des  signes  generaux  et  equi- 
voques,  et  en  a  rendu  le  diagnostic 
aussi  sur  que  facile." 

These  observations,  in  our  next 
Number,  we  will  prove  by  facts ; 
we  will  only  at  present  recommend 
to  the  serious  attention  of  every 
practitioner,  and  those  students 
who  have  time,  both  percussion  and 
auscultation.  To  understand  them 
well,  they  will  require  to  be  studied 
with  great  assiduity  and  persever- 
ance;  but  without  labour,  of  some 
sort  or  other,  nothing  valuable  in 
medicine  can  be  justly  acquired. 
In  the  following  pages  we  have 
given  a  condensed  account  of  per- 
cussion, as  described  by  Aven- 
urugger,  leaving  out  some  of  his 
descriptions  of  disease,  which,  con- 
sidering  the    time     in   which    he 
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wrote  (1760),  and  that  lie  w«l  :i 
follower  of  the  humoral  pathology! 
cannot  be  to  good  as  those;  to  bo 

found  in  later  writers.  We  have 
also  given,  from  Dr.l'ou  i\  ks'  work, 
an  outline  of  the  method  of  distin- 
guishing diseases  of  the  ehe.st  hy 
means  of  the  stethoscope,  extracted 
from  the  original  treatise  of  M.  La- 
i  vxr.c,  published  in  1819.  By 
this  means  our  readers  will  he 
able  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  per- 
cussion and  auscultation  ;  and  we 
shall  be  glad  if,  in  any  Way ,  we  con- 
tribute to  make  known  the  value  of 
those  discoveries,  which,  if  atten- 
tively studied,  must  confer  lasting 
benefit  on  medical  science. 


Per  cuss  ion, and  the  Natural  sound 
of  the  Chest. 
Percussion  consists  in  striking 
the  chest  slowly  and  gently  with 
the  fingers  brought  close  together, 
but  in  an  extended  position.  This 
method  is  founded  on  the  property 
possessed  by  the  human  thorax,  in 
common  with  most  hollow  bodies, 
of  giving  out  certain  sounds  when 
struck  in  a  particular  manner.  The 
sound  thus  elicited  from  the  healthy 
chest  resembles  the  stifled  sound  of 
a  drum,  covered  with  a  thick  wool- 
len cloth  or  other  envelope.  The 
sound  is  perceptible  in  different 
parts  of  the  chest  in  the  following 
manner:  on  the  right  side,  ante- 
riorly, it  is  observable  from  the  cla- 
vicle to  the  sixth  true  rib ;  late- 
rally, from  the  axilla  to  the  seventh 
rib  ;  and  posteriory,  from  the  sca- 
pula to  the  second  and  third  false 
ribs.  The  left  side  yields  this  sound 
from  the  clavicle  to  the  fourth  true 
rib,  anteriorly;  posteriorly  and  la- 
terally, the  same  as  on  the  right ; 
in  the  region  of  the  heart,  the  sound 
loses  its  clearness  and  becomes 
dull.  In  fat  persons,  the  sound  ob- 
tained    by    percussion    is    always 


duller  than  the  sound  in  lean  per- 
sons. During  the  trial  of  percus- 
sion, the  patient  is,  first,  to  go  on 
breathing  in  the  natural  manner, 
and  then  to  hold  his  breath,  after  a 
lull  inspiration.  During  inspiration 
and  retention  of  the  breath  the. 
sound  is  every  where  louder  ;  and 
the  reverse  during  expiration.  On 
whatever  part  of  the  chest  percus- 
sion is  performed,  the  patient  should 
he  so  situated  as  to  render  the  pa- 
rietes  tense  ;  as  for  instance,  if  the 
back  is  the  part  to  be  struck,  the 
patient  should  bend  himself  for- 
ward ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
chest,  the  head  should  be  held 
erect,  and  the  shoulders  thrown 
back.  In  order  to  obtain  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  sounds  af- 
forded by  percussion,  aperson  should 
first  try  it  on  the  healthy  chests  of 
individuals  of  different  degrees  of 
stoutness,  as  the  sound  is  generally 
clear  in  proportion  to  the  leanness 
of  the  person. 

Of  the  Morbid  sound  of  the  Chest. 

A  clear  and  equal  sound,  elicited 
from  both  sides  of  the  chest,  indi- 
cates that  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs 
are  free  and  .  uncompressed  either 
by  a  solid  or  liquid  body  ;  but  if 
the  sound  be  not  the  same  on  both 
sides,  a  morbid  condition  of  some 
of  the  parts  within  the  chest  is  in- 
dicated. If  a  place,  naturally  so- 
norous, sounds  only  as  a  piece  of 
flesh  when  struck,  and  still  re- 
tains the  same  sound  when  the 
breath  is  held  after  a  deep  inspi- 
ration, we  are  to  conclude  that  the 
disease  extends  deep  into  the  cavity 
of  the  chest.  If  the  same  results 
are  obtained  both  before  and  be- 
hind, on  points  precisely  opposite, 
we  may  determine  that  the  disease 
occupies  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
chest.  To  ascertain  whether  the 
obstructing  body  is  solid  or  fluid, 
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tin-  patu-nt  ihould  be  put  both  in 
tbi  fiivt  and  horizontal  pOtitlOBAj 
during  the  trial  of  percussion.  In 
this  ease,  it  tbi  obstructing  canse 
ii  a  fluid,  it  will  be  found  to  rary 
its  ItTel,  with  corresponding  va- 
riation of  soundj  according  to  the 
laws  nt'  hydrostatics ;    it  it  is  i 

solid,  tin-  tame  results  will  be  ob- 
tained in  every  ]>o^itiou.      This, 

however,  will  not  hold  good  wlien 
the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  quite  full 
of  fluid,  nor  in  those  cases  of  chro- 
nic pleurisy  P  her.;  the  fluid  is  con- 
fined by  false  membranes.  It  is 
only  applicable  to  cases  of  simple 
hydrothorax. 

Of  the  Diseases  in  which  the 
Morbid  sound  of  the  Chest  is 
observed. 

The  preternatural,  or  morbid, 
sound  occurs  in  acute  and  chronic 
diseases,  and  always  accompanies 
a  copious  effusion  of  fluid  into  the 
chest.  Avexr  rug  or.  n,  in  his 
original  work,  has  omitted  to  state 
the  acute  diseases  in  which  the 
morbid  sound  is  heard,  but  Convi- 
sart,  in  his  commentaries,  has 
supplied  this  deficiency. 

Acute  Diseases. 
In  peripneumony,  and  pleuro- 
peripneumony,  if  the  inflammation 
is  acute,  the  morbid  sound  is  per- 
ceptible on  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  day  at  farthest ;  the  natural 
sound  gradually  lessens,  and  is  en- 
tirely lost  by  the  sixth  or  seventh 
day,  if  the  disease  is  to  terminate 
fatally.  Ou  the  other  hand,  it  gra- 
dually reappears,  if  recovery  takes 
place.  The  preternatural  sound, 
which  is  perceived  during  the 
course  of  acute  diseases  of  the 
chest,  occurs  most  frequently  in 
inflammatory  affections.  The  time 
at  which  the  sound  may  be  de- 
tected varies  according  to  the  ra- 
pidity  and   severity    of  the  com- 


plaint, it  is  generally  perceptible 
about  the  fourth  day.     From  e 
tensive  obserration,  .\\i  itbri 

(.1  B      hai     drawn     the     follow : 

corollaries  respecting  the  sound 
inflammatory     affections     of    the 
chest : 

1.  The  duller  the  sound,  and  the 
more  nearly   approaching  that  of  a 

fleshy  limb  Btricken,  the  more 

vere  is  the  dises 

2.  The  more  extensive  the  space 
over  which  the  morbid  sound  is 
perceived,  the  more  certain  is  the 
danger  from  the  disease. 

3.  The  disease  is  more  danger- 
ous on  the  left  than  on  the  right 
side,  arising  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  pericardium  and  the  heart  to 
the  former. 

4.  The  existence  of  the  morbid 
sound  on  the  superior  and  anterior 
part  of  the  chest  (i.  e.  from  the 
clavicle  to  the  fourth  rib)  indicates 
test  danger  than  on  the  inferior 
parts  of  the  chest. 

5.  The  want  of  the  natural  sound 
behind  indicates  more  danger  than 
it  does  on  the  anterior  and  superior 
parts  of  the  chest. 

6.  The  total  want  of  sound  over 
one  whole  side  is  generally  a  fatal 
sign. 

7.  The  absence  of  sound  along 
the  course  of  the  sternum  is  a  fatal 
sign. 

8.  The  entire  absence  of  the 
natural  souud  over  a  large  space,  in 
the  region  of  the  heart,  is  a  fatal 
sign. 

AvENBBUGGBR,  in  his  scholium 
on  these  deductions,  says  : 

14  Observavi  quandoque  fatales 
praedictiones  ad  numerum  sextum 
et  sept i mum  falsas  filiate  tunc, 
quando  natura  simile  congestum  ad 
peripheriam  thoracis,  vel  ad  alias 
corporis  partes  minus  principales, 
formando  abscessus,  ablegavit." 

"  Accedit,  quod   prudens  vete- 
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mm  indicia  (qurv  affect  am  plagam 

aut  secure,   aut   urere  tentavit)  na- 
tur.T  medicantis  methodam  felicis- 

BfaDO   ciiin    BUOCeBSU    sfvpe    imitata 
sit.*      Inventum  Novum,  p.  39. 

Traus/ation.  —  1  have  some- 
times observed  that  the  fatal  pre- 
dictions giren  In  the  corollaries  6 
and  7  were  not  verified,  when  na- 
ture relieved  the  congestion  by  the 
discharge  of  the  matter  outwards, 
or  the  formation  of  abscesses  in 
parts  less  essential  to  life. 

The  ancients,  with  a  becoming 
fortitude,  imitated  this  effort  of  na- 
ture with  the  most  complete  suc- 
cess, by  cauterising  or  incising  the 
affected  part. 

Chronic  Diseases. 

The  preternatural  sound  ob- 
served in  chronic  diseases  is  owing 
either — 1,  to  some  latent  disease 
which  attacks  the  viscera  of  the 
chest,  gradually  disorganizing  and 
finally  destroying  them,  or,  2,  to 
some  apparent  causes  which  in- 
duce a  slow  disorganization  of  their 
structure.  The  diseases  of  the  first 
class  are  those  which  depend  on 
hereditary  predisposition;  2.  affec- 
tions of  the  mind  ;  and,  3.  those 
which  attack  artisans  whose  lungs 
are  weak.  In  cases  of  chronic 
disease,  where  the  morbid  sound 
occurs,  if  there  be  much  emacia- 
tion and  debility,  the  case  is  al- 
ways desperate,  and  the  result  ine- 
vitable when  the  disease  does  not 
yield  to  medicine.  In  such  cases 
we  may  always  conclude,  that  the 
lung  of  the  side  which  yields  the 
preternatural  sound,  is  either  com- 
pressed by  some  foreign  body,  or 
indurated  by  disease,  or  destroyed 
by  some  morbid  acrimony  deve- 
loped within  its  own  structure. 

*  Vide  Boerhavii  Commcntaiia, 
805.  1100. 


Of  the  preternatural  sound  of  the 

Chetti  which  results  from  co- 
pious    extravasation     of    thr 

Fluids  contained  in  the  vessels 

of  that  cavity. 

The  fluids  contained  in  the  ves- 
sels of  the  chest  are,  1 .  Chyle  ; 
'2.  Blood;  3.  Serum  and  Lymph. 
Avr.xr.urc  <.r,n,  in  reference  to 
the  extravasation  of  chyle,  says, 
that  he  never  saw  an  instance  in 
which  it  had  taken  place,  but 
thinks  its  occurrence  very  possible, 
and  that  the  same  causes  which 
produce  erosion  and  perforation  of 
the  thoracic  parietes,  may  also  pro- 
duce it.  The  extravasation  of  these 
fluids  may  arise  from  the  following 
causes  :  1 .  Rupture  of  the  contain- 
ing vessels ;  2.  Too  great  tenuity 
of  the  contained  fluids ;  3.  Non- 
absorption  of  the  same,  &c. ;  4.  Re- 
laxed and  debilitated  state  of  the 
vessels  ;  5.  Obstructions  originat- 
ing in  a  bad  habit  of  body.  When 
from  these  causes  the  fluids  men- 
tioned are  poured  out  in  consider- 
able quantity,  the  preternatural 
sound  will  exist  oyer  the  space  oc- 
cupied by  them. 

Of  those  affections  of  the  Chest 
lv hie h  are  not  indicated  by  per- 
cussio?i. 

In  reference  to  this  division  of 
the  subject,  Corvisart  says, 
that  the  title  is  not  correct,  since, 
by  the  testimony  of  Avenbrug- 
ger  himself,  many  of  the  diseases 
mentioned  have  their  seat,  not  in 
the  chest,  but  in  the  abdomen,  the 
affection  of  the  lungs  being  merely 
sympathetic.  Nevertheless,  per- 
cussion is  still  very  useful  even  in 
these :  in  the  first  instance,  it  shows 
the  integrity  of  the  thorax,  and  di- 
rects the  attention  to  other  parts  ; 
secondly,  it  detects  the  presence  of 
organic  disease  in  this  cavity, 
should   this   arise  in  the  course  of 
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t  lit*  affection;  in  every  period  of 
the  diseasi ,  continues  Com  ^\hi, 
it  will  assist  the  physician  in  bis 
tiia«_  5,  and  treatment, 

in  those  here  the  symptoms 

of    thoracic    d  :uc    moral} 

iptomatic,  the  morbid  sound 
will  not  bo  board. 

C)f  I  he   oppt  (trances    on  Dissec- 
tion, in  casts  uUr  re  the  preter- 

nutund  sound  of'  the  Chest  had 
been  observed. 

The  diseases  in  which  these  ap- 
pearances are  noticed,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

1 .   Scirrhus  of  the  lungs. 

2  Conversion  of  this  into  an 
ichorous  vomica. 

3.  A  purulent  vomica,  closed  or 
ruptured,  in  the  pleura,  lungs,  me- 
diastinum, or  pericardium. 

4.  Empyema. 

5.  Dropsy  of  the  chest  in  one  or 
both  cavities, 

.     C.   Dropsy  of  the  pericardium. 

7.  Extensive  extravasation  of 
blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura, 
or  pericardium. 

8.  Aneurism  of  the  heart. 

Scirrhus  of  the  Lungs. 

Av en  BR rc  g  E R  thus  defines 
scirrhus  of  the  lungs,  "  Scirrhum 
pulmonis  tunc  adesse  dico,  quando 
spongiosa  pulmonis  substantia  in 
carniformem  et  indolentem  mas- 
sam  degeneravit." — P.  61.  Inven- 
tum  Novum.  (Trans.)  I  say  that 
scirrhus  of  the  lungs  exists,  when 
the  spongy  texture  of  the  lungs 
has  degenerated  into  an  indolent 
fleshy  mass. 

Conv isa rt,  in  reference  to 
this  description  of  scirrhus,  makes 
the  following  observations  in  his 
commentaries  on  A  v  en  brugc;  er's 
treatise  ;  he  says,  "  although  we 
may  offer  objections  to  the  name 
used  by  our  author,  we  must  admit 
the  existence  of  the  disease  thereby 


designated,     1  .mi  ignorant  of  the 
precise  nature  oi    this   a  [lection,   1 

think  it  is  generally  formed  slovxiv 
and  insensibly,  aa  in  the  < 
artisans  exposed  to  a  dusty  atmo- 
sphere. Perhaps,  also,  it  may  ori- 
ginate  spontaneously,  and  he  the 
result  of  a  very  slow  latent  perip- 
neumony.  The  term  <  'unification, 
applied  to  this  ftfection,  is  in- 
correct, inasmuch  as  the  chanu 
ot  the  Lung  is  not  at  all  like  muscle, 
but  like  tbe  liver;  on  this  last  ac- 
count, the  term  hepatization  is 
much  more  correct  and  appropriate. 
In  this  variety  of  morbid  .structure, 
w  hat  becomes  of  the  blood  vessels, 
bronchia,  vesicles,  glands,  and 
nerves  of  the  pulmonary  organ 
A  portion  of  sound  lung  swim«, 
but  when  in  a  state  of  hepatization 
it  sinks.  The  existence  of  scirrhus, 
before  it  has  proceeded  to  the  state 
of  softening,  may  be  suspected 
from  the  following  signs  :  In  ad- 
dition to  the  decrease  or  entire  loss 
of  the  natural  sound  over  the  af- 
fected part,  there  is  an  occasional 
cough  without  any  expectoration, 
or  with  only  a  scanty  excretion  of 
viscid  and  crude  sputa.  During  a 
state  of  quiescence  nothing  unusual 
presents  itself,  either  in  the  state  of 
the  pulse  or  respiration  ;  but,  upon 
any  considerable  bodily  motion,  the 
patients  become  speedily  exhaust- 
ed, then  anxious,  breathless,  and 
complain  of  a  sense  of  dryness  and 
roughness  in  the  throat.  At  the 
same  time,  the  pulse,  which  has 
previously  been  of  moderate  fre- 
quency, becomes  quick  and  un- 
equal ;  the  respiration  and  speech 
are  broken  and  interrupted  by 
sighs;  the  temporal,  sublingual, and 
jugular  veins  of  the  side  affected 
are  distended  more  than  natural, 
while,  during  inspiration,  this  side 
of  the  chest  will  be  observed  to 
move  less  than  the  other.     In  this1 
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the     natural      and     animali 
functions  continue  t>»  be  well  per- 
formed, and  the  patient  can  lie  on 

cither  side  indirlerently.  These 
,s\  nipt. nns  will   vary   in    proportion 

as  tin-  scirrhua  is  extensive.  Ae 
the  disease  advances,  there  will 
be  gradual  emaciation,  a  feeling  of 
oppression  and  weight,  without 
absolute  pain  in  the  affected  side, 
and  thru  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  disease  suddenly  terminates 
the  lite  of  the  patient.  Some  time 
before  death,  however,  the  appe- 
tite gradually  fails,  the  sleep  is 
lost,  the  patient  is  extremely  anx- 
ious, and,  towards  the  close  of  his 
existence,  has  partial  sweats  on 
the  breast  and  neck,  sometimes 
warm,  more  frequently  cold,  and 
which  are  followed  by  fainting. 
Before  dissolution  the  pulse  be- 
comes small,  unequal,  and  inter- 
jnittent,  and  the  patient  can  only 
lie  on  the  side  affected. 

We  have  given  every  thing  con- 
tained in  Aven  lutUGGER'e treatise 
respecting  percussion,  and  the 
sounds  afforded  by  it  in  health  and 
disease.  The  remainder  of  his 
work  is  occupied  with  descriptions 
of  the  diseases  enumerated  above, 
but  as  later  writers,  such  as  Coit- 
visaut,  La  en  nec,  and  others, 
have  written  on  these  subjects  more 
at  length,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
give  our  readers  an  outline  of  aus- 
cultation mediate,  or  an  account  of 
the  application  of  the  stethoscope 
to  the  discovery  of  the  diseases  of 
the  chest  and  heart. 

On  Mediate  Auscultation. 

u  Mediate  Auscultation  is  found- 
ed on  the  well  known  property  of 
the  air,  to  transmit  sound  with 
much  greater  readiness  when  assist- 
ed by  -,*>lid  bodies.  In  the  present 
case  this  property  is  applied  to  the 
discovery  of  the  sounds  produced 


in  the  interior  of  the  chest,  by  the 
natural  motions  of  the  organs  of 
circulation  and  respiration.  From 
the  modification  oi  these  sounds,  in 
health  and  disease,  a  judgment  is 
formed  respecting  the  actual  state 

of  the  organs. 

The  instrument  used  for  this 
purpose  is  called  the  StcthoscojK?. 
This  consists  simply  of  a  cylinder 
of  wood,  a  foot  in  length,  perfo- 
rated in  its  centre  longitudinally 
by  a  bore  of  three  lines  in  diameter, 
and  formed  so  as  to  come  apart  in 
the  middle,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
more  easily  carried.  One  extre- 
mity of  the  cylinder  is  hoi  lowed 
out  into  the  form  of  a  funnel,  to 
the  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half, 
which  cavity  can  be  obliterated  at 
pleasure,  by  a  piece  of  wood  so 
constructed  as  to  lit  it  exactly,  with 
the  exception  of  the  central  bore, 
which  is  continued  through  it,  so 
as  to  render  the  instrument,  in  all 
cases,  a  pervious  tube.  The  com- 
plete instrument,  that  is,  with  the 
funnel-shaped  plug  infixed,  is  used 
in  exploring  the  voice,  the  signs 
obtained  through  the  medium  of 
the  voice,  and  the  action  of  the 
heart ;  the  other  modification,  or 
with  the  stopper  removed,  is  for 
examining  the  sounds  communi- 
cated by  respiration.  A  solid  cy- 
linder, without  any  perforation,  is 
the  best  instrument  for  exploring 
the  heart ;  but  as  this  form  is  not 
so  good  for  examining  the  voice 
and  respiration,  the  perforated  cy- 
linder is  commonly  used  for  all 
purposes.  On  all  occasions,  the 
cylinder  should  be  held  in  the 
manner  of  a  pen,  and  the  hand  ot 
the  observer  should  be  placed  very 
close  to  the  body  of  the  patient  to 
insure  the  correct  application  of  the 
instrument. 

The  end  which  is  applied  to  the 
patient,  that,  namely,  which  con- 
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ruins   the  itop]  er  or  plug,  ought  to. 

llightl)    cont -:r.  <•,    to   insure    Its 

iter    stability    In    application ; 

!  when  there  U  much  emacia- 
tion, it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
rt  between  tin-  ribt  a  piece  of 
hat  or  cotton,  or  a  leaf  of  paper, 
on  which  the  instrument  is  to  be 
placed  ;  as,  otherwise,  the  results 
might  be  affected  l>\  the  imperfect 
application  of  the   cylinder.      The 

rje  precaution  is;  y  in  the 

examination  of  the  circulation,  in 
*  aaes  where  the  sternum,  at  its 
lower  extremity,  is  drawn  hack- 
wards,  as  frequently  happens  with 
shoemakers,  and  other  artisan.-. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  explo- 
ration by  the  stethoscope  ;  viz.  that 
of  the  voice,  the  respiration,  and 
the  circulation. 

1.  The  Voice.  When  a  person 
in  health  speaks  or  sings,  his  voice 
excites  in  the  whole  parietes  of  the 
chest  a  sort  of  vibration,  which  is 
easily  perceived  on  applying  the 
hand  to  the  thorax.  This  phenome- 
non is  no  longer  observable,  when, 
through  disease,  the  lungs  have 
ceased  to  be  permeable  to  the  air, 
or  are  removed  from  the  contact  of 
the  parietes  of  the  chest  by  an 
effused  fluid  This  sign  is  of  in- 
ferior value,  since  a  great  many 
causes  occasion  varieties  in  the 
intensity  of  the  vibration,  or  com- 
pletely destroy  it.  For  instance, 
it  is  little  sensible  in  fat  persons,  in 
those  whose  integuments  are  con- 
considerably  flaccid,  and  in  those 
who  have  a  sharp  and  weak  voice. 
Anasarca  of  the  chest  completely 
destroys  it,  even  when  the  lungs 
are  quite  sound.  In  any  case,  it  is 
only  very  perceptible  at  the  ante- 
rior and  superior  part  of  the  chest, 
on  the  sides  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
back.  From  these  and  other  causes, 
we  can  derive  little  practical  bene- 
fit from  attending  to  this  particular 
circumstance. 


<  Mi  malting  use  of  the  cyliaaN 
with  the  view  of  further  investigat- 
ing this  phenomenon,  it  was  found, 

indeed,    might  have  been  i 
|  i  *  ted,   that  it  convey*  d  the  pecu- 
liar sound  much  less  distinctly  tl 
the  hare  hand.   1'  -in- 

(  d  that  the  degree  of  intensity  of  the 
vibration  varied  in  different  points 
of  the  thorax.  The  places  where  it 
is  more  distinct  are   the  axilla,  I 

back,   between  the  tnd  the 

cdi;e  of  the  scapula,  and  on  the  an- 
terior and  superior  part  of  the 
chest,  near  the  angle  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  clavicle  with  the  ster- 
mun.  When  we  apply  the  cylinder 
to  these  points,  the  voice  i 
Stronger  and  nearer  to  us;  in  the 
others,  on  the  contrary,  particularly 
in  the  inferior  and  posterior  parts 
of  the  chest,  it  bcems  weaker  and 
more  remote. 

The  only  diseases,  to  the  diag- 
nosis of  which  the  exploration  of 
the  voice  has  been  applied  with 
success,  are  phthisis  pulmonalis, 
pleurisy  and  pneumo  thorax. 

If  we  apply  the  stethoscope  to 
the  larynx  or  trachea  of  a  j>erson  in 
health,  when  speaking,  we  hear 
the  voice  of  the  individual  as  if 
coming  directly  from  the  point  on 
which  the  instrument  rests,  and 
reaching  our  ear  through  the  canal 
in  it.  In  the  second  stage  of 
phthisis,  when  tubercular  excava- 
tions exist  in  the  lungs,  if  the 
stethoscope  be  applied  to  the  chest, 
over  the  site  of  one  of  these,  the 
same  transmission  of  voice  through 
the  tube  is  perceived.  This  phe- 
nomenon has  been  named  j)ectori- 
/oquism,  it  is  the  pathognomonic 
sign  of  the  morbid  state  just  men- 
tioned. 

In  cases  of  pleurisy,  with  effusion 
of  serous  fluid,  there  is  a  partial 
transmission  of  the  voice,  some- 
what resembling  pectoriloquism, 
yet  peculiarly  modified,  so  as  to 
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be   easily   distinguished    from   it : ; 
this  is  named  hotgophonism,  from  b 
supposed  resemblance  that  it  bears 

to  the  voire  of  a  goat. 

In  certain  oases  of  tubercular 
phthisis,  and  in  that  particular  va- 
riety of  pneumo  thorax,  where  the 
accompanying  empyema  commu- 
Illeates  with  the  bronchia  by  means 
of  b  fistulous  opening,  the  explora- 
tion of  the  voice  conveys  to  the  ear 
a  peculiar  sound,  which  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  emit- 
ted by  a  cup  of  metal,  glass,  or 
porcelain,  when  gently  struck  with 
a  pin,  or  into  Which  a  grain  of  sand 
is  dropped.  This  sound  has  been 
named  metallic  tinkling,  and  is 
considered  pathognomonic  of  the 
triple  lesion  abovementioned. 

II.  Respiration. — On  ap- 
plying the  cylinder,  with  its  funnel- 
shaped  cavity  open,  to  the  breast  of 
a  healthy  person,  we  hear,  during 
inspiration  and  expiration,  a  slight, 
but  extremely  distinct,  sound,  an- 
swering to  the  entrance  of  air  into, 
and  its  expulsion  from,  the  air-cells 
of  the  lungs.  This  sound  may  be 
compared  to  that  produced  by  a 
pair  of  bellows,  whose  valve  makes 
no  noise,-  -or,  still  better,  to  that 
emitted  by  a  person  in  a  deep  and 
placid  sleep,  who  takes,  every  now 
and  then,  a  deep  inspiration.  We 
perceive  this  sound  almost  equally 
distinct  in  every  part  of  the  chest, 
but  more  particularly  in  those  points 
where  the  lungs,  in  their  dilatation, 
approach  nearest  to  the  thoracic  pa- 
rietes  :  as,  for  instance,  the  anterior 
superior,  the  lateral,  and  the  pos- 
terior inferior  regions.  The  hollow 
of  the  axilla,  and  the  space  between 
the  clavicle  and  superior  edge  of 
the  trapezius  muscle,  exhibit  the 
phenomenon  in  its  greatest  inten- 
sity. It  is  equally,  perceptible  on 
the  larynx,  on  the  exposed  or  cer- 
vical portion  of  the  trachea,  and,  in 


many  persons,  throughout  the  whole 
trad  of  this  canal,  to  the  bottom; of 

the  sternum ;  but  on  the  trachea, 

and  in  some   degree   at  the  root  of 

the  bronchia,  the  respiratory  sound 

has  a  peculiar  character,  which 
evidently  indicates  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  air  through  a  larger 
space  than  the  air-cells.  In  this 
position,  also,  it  often  sei  mi  as  if 
the  patient,  during  inspiration,  in- 
hales the  air  through  the  tube  of 
the  stethoscope,  and  expels  it  by 
the  same  during  expiration. 

To  judge  correctly  of  the  state  of 
respiration  by  this  method,  we  must 
not  rely  on  the  results  of  the  first 
moments  of  examination.  The  sort 
of  buzzing  sensation  often  caused 
by  the  first  application  of  the  in- 
strument, the  fear,  restraint,  and 
agitation  of  the  patient,  which  me- 
chanically lessen  the  force  of  res- 
piration, the  frequently  inconve- 
nient posture  of  the  patient  or  obser- 
ver, and  the  great  sensation  occa- 
sionally produced  by  the  action  of 
the  heart,  are  all  causes  which  may 
at  first  prevent  us  from  correctly 
appreciating,  or  even  from  hearing 
at  all  the  sound  of  inspiration  and 
expiration.  We  must,  therefore,  al- 
low some  seconds  to  elapse  before 
we  attempt  to  form  an  opinion. 

It  need  hardly  be  observed,  that 
there  must  be  no  noise  whatever  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  patient.  The  in- 
tervention of  clothing,  even  when 
of  considerable  thickness,  does  not 
greatly  diminish  the  sound  of  res- 
piration ;  but  we  must  be  careful 
that  there  is  no  friction  between 
this  and  the  instrument,  as  this  cir- 
cumstance, especially  if  the  clothes 
are  of  silk,  or  of  a  fine  hard  stuff, 
may  mislead  us,  by  exciting  a  sen- 
sation analogous  to  that  produced 
by  respiration.  Fatness,  even  when 
excessive,  and  anasarca  of  the 
chest,    seem  to  have    no   marked 
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effect  in  diminishing  tin-  j  eculiar 
sound.  The  pound  \m  distinct  in 
proportion  to  the  frequency  «»t  i 

[•nation.  .\  deep  inspiration,  made 
j  slowly,  will  BOflMtamM  be 
audible  ;  while  an  imper- 
fect inspiration,  such  Ml  hardly  ele- 
vates the  chest ,  provided  it  be  made 
quickly,  may  produce  a  very  loud 
hound.  On  this  account,  when  ex- 
amining a  patient,  more  especially 
if  we  have  hut  slight  practice  with 
the  instrument,  we  should  desire 
the  respiration  to  be  performed  ra- 
ther quickly.  Thii  is,  however,  a 
very  unnecessary  precaution  in  most 
diseases  of  the  chest,  as  the  fre- 
quent presence  of  dyspnoea  neces- 
sarily renders  the  respiration  quick. 
The  same  applies  to  fever,  and  the 
agitation  caused  by  nervous  affec- 
tions. 

Many  other  causes,  and  particu- 
larly the  age  of  the  individual,  alter 
the  intensity  of  the  sound.  In 
children,  respiration  is  very  sono- 
rous, even  noisy,  and  can  he  heard 
easily  through  very  thick  clothing. 
In  them,  the  close  and  forcible  ap- 
plication of  the  instrument,  to  pre- 
vent the  friction  of  the  garments,  is 
unnecessary ;  as  any  noise  that 
might  arise  from  this  cause  is  lost 
in  the  intensity  of  the  other.  The 
respiration  of  children  differs,  also, 
from  that  of  adults  in  other  respects 
besides  its  intensity.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  this  peculiarity, 
but  it  will  be  easily  understood  by 
comparative  trials.  It  appears  as 
if,  in  children,  we  could  distinctly 
hear  the  dilatation  of  all  the  air 
cells  to  their  full  extent ;  whilst,  in 
adults,  these  seem  as  if,  from  their 
stiffness,  they  could  only  bear  a  par- 
tial dilatation.  This  difference  of 
sound  is  much  less  marked  in  ex- 
piration than  inspiration.  The  di- 
latation of  the  chest  in  inspiration 
is  also   greater  in  the  child,  and 


both  these  peculiarities   are   more 

remarkable  as  the  child  i^  voung  ; 
they  continue  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  to  the  period  of  puberty,  or 

a  little  beyond  it. 

'1  he  sound  produced  by  n  -piia- 
tion  Muriet  llao  very  much  in  ite 
intensity  in  different  adults.  In 
some  men  it  is  scarcely  perceptible, 
unless  they  make  a  very  deep  in- 
spiration, and  even  then,  although 
sufficiently  distinct,  it  is  not  one 
half  so  audible  as  in  the  majority 
of  persons.  These  individual-,  have 
generally  a  rather  alow  respiration, 
and  are  little  subject  to  dypsncea, 
or  breathlessness,  from  any  cause. 
Others,  however,  have  the  respira- 
tion very  sensible,  even  during  a 
common  inspiration,  without  being, 
on  this  account,  at  all  more  subject 
to  shortness  of  breath  than  the  for- 
mer. Some  few  individuals,  again, 
preserve,  through  life,  a  state  of  res- 
piration resembling  that  of  chil- 
dren, and  which  is,  therefore,  deno- 
minated puerile,  in  whatever  age 
it  may  be  perceptible.  An  adult 
cannot,  by  any  effort,  give  to  his  res- 
pit  ation  the  sonorous  character  of 
childhood ;  but  in  some  morbid 
states  the  respiration  spontaneously 
acquires  it,  without  being  at  the 
time  performed  more  forcibly  than 
usual.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
when  one  whole  lung,  or  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  both  lungs,  is 
rendered  impenetrable  to  air  through 
disease,  especially  acute  disease.  In 
the  sound  portion  of  the  lungs,  in 
these  cases,  the  respiration  is  per- 
fectly similar  to  that  of  children. 
The  same  thing  is  observable 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
lungs  in  some  cases  of  fever,  and  in 
certain  nervous  disorders. 

When  we  can  distinctly  per- 
ceive, and  with  a  uniform  intensity, 
the  respiratory  murmur  in  every 
part  of  the  chest,  we  may  be  as- 
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Mired  that  there  neither  exists  ef- 
fusion into  the  MM  ity  of  the  pleura, 
nor  any  species  of  endorsement  in 
the  sub-tance  of  the  lungs.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  find  the  res- 
piration is  not  to  he  distinguished 
in  any  particular  point,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  the  corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  lungs  within 
is  become  impermeable  to  the  air 
from  some  cause  or  other.  This 
sign  is  as  easy  to  he  perceived  as 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
sound  in  the  percussion  of  Aven- 
hrvcgeu,  and  affords  precisely 
the  same  indications.  With  the 
exception  of  some  peculiar  cases, 
in  which  the  simultaneous  employ- 
ment of  the  two  different  methods 
gives  us  signs  which  are  completely 
pathognomonic,  we  may  state  it 
as  a  general  fact,  that  the  absence 
of  the  sound,  on  percussion,  uni- 
formly corresponds  to  the  absence 
of  respiration,  as  ascertained  by 
the  stethoscope.  Accordingly,  this 
failure  of  respiration,  existing  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  over  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  surface,  is 
found  to  be  a  principal  distinctive 
sign  of  Peuipneumoxy,  Pleu- 
risy, Hydrotiiorax,  and  all 
other  diseases  which,  in  any  other 
way,  obstructor  impede  the  natural 
action  of  the  lungs. 

The  natural  sound  of  respiration, 
is  further  modified  by  being  com- 
bined with  other  sounds,  in  certain 
morbid  states  of  the  lungs.  These 
various  modifications  have  been 
denominated  the  Rattle,  and  con- 
sist of  four  principal  varieties. 

i.  The  Crepitous  Rattle.  This 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  cre- 
pitation of  salt  in  a  heated  vessel, 
or  to  the  sound  emitted  by  a 
healthy  lung  when  compressed  in 
the  hand,  only  stronger.  This 
variety  is  the  pathognomonic  sign 
of  peripneumony,  in  the  first  de- 


cree ;  it  exists  also  in  (edema  of 
the  lungs,  and  sometimes  in  hrimiop- 
tysis. 

1 1 .  The  Mucous  Rattle,  the  Dead 
Rattles  of  the  vulgar,  is  the  ex- 
treme degree  of  this  variety.  It  is 
produced  by  the  transmission  of  the 
breath  through  fluids  accumulated 
in  the  trachea  or  bronchia.  It 
furnishes  important  indications  in 
pulmonary  catarrhs,  phthisis  pul- 
monalis,  haemoptysis,  &c. 

in.  The  Sonorous  Rattle.  This 
is  more  variable  in  its  character 
than  the  former  species.  In  this 
the  sound,  more  or  less  deep,  is 
sometimes  extremely  loud,  re- 
sembling, at  different  periods,  the 
snoring  of  a  person  asleep,  the  last 
notes  of  a  musical  instrument,  or 
the  cooing  of  a  wood-pigeon.  This 
variety  is  of  inferior  value  as  a 
diagnostic  ;  it  is  usually  produced 
by  the  partial  obstruction  or  nar- 
rowing of  a  bronchial  tube. 

iv.  The  Sibilous  Rattle.  This 
is  also  varied  in  its  character. 
Sometimes  it  is  like  a  prolonged 
whisper,  or  various  intonations  ; 
sometimes  itis  very  momentary,  and 
resembles  the  chirping  of  birds,  the 
sound  emitted  by  suddenly  sepa- 
rating two  portions  of  smoothed 
oil-stone,  or  by  the  motion  of  a 
small  valve.  These  different  kinds 
often  exist  together,  in  different 
parts  of  the  lungs,  or  successively 
in  the  same  part.  The  peculiar 
nature  of  the  sound,  and  the  ap- 
pearances on  dissection,  prove  the 
sibilous  rattle  to  be  owing  to  mi- 
nute portions  of  very  viscid  mucus 
obstructing  more  or  less  completely 
the  small  bronchial  ramifications. 

III.  The  Circulation.  The 
action  of  the  heart,  as  explored  by 
the  stethoscope,  is  studied  under 
three  different  relations ;  viz.  of  the 
Sound,  Impulse,  and  Rhythm. 

i.  Of  the  Sound.      The  alter- 
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ODtraction  of  the  different 
parti  of  the  heart  producti  ^ pecu- 
liar BOUnd,  of  which  the  individual 

is  hiiiiM-it  •ometimet  tenaible,  dur- 
ing palpitation  and  in  fever.     In 

certain  states  of  disease,  it  can  DC 

ird  at  some  distance  from  the 

patient,    but    this    is    a    very    rare 

In  ordinary  cases,  the  stethos- 
cope, applied  between  the  carti- 
lages of  the  tilth  and  sixth  ribs  at 
the  end  of  the  sternum,  &c,  con- 
wvsto  the  ear  a  distinct  sound, 
even  where  the  pulse  is  very  feeble, 
or  imperceptible.  This,  in  the 
healthy  body  is  double,  and  each 
beat  of  the  arterial  pulse  corre- 
sponds to  this  double  sound,  in 
other  words,  to  two  sounds.  One 
of  these  is  clear  and  rapid,  and 
somewhat  resembles  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  valve  of  a  pair  of 
bellows :  this  corresponds  to  the 
systole  of  the  auricles.  The  other 
is  more  dull  and  prolonged,  coin- 
ciding with  the  beat  of  the  pulse, 
and  with  the  shock  or  impulse 
communicated  to  the  parietes  of 
the  chest  by  the  motion  of  the 
heart :  it  indicates  the  contraction 
of  the  ventricles.  The  sounds 
heard  at  the  end  of  the  sternum 
are  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
heart ;  those  between  the  carti- 
lages of  the  ribs,  by  the  left  cavi- 
ties. In  the  state  of  health,  the 
sound  produced  by  the  contraction 
of  each  side  is  the  same. 

The  sound  is  the  only  pheno- 
menon connected  with  the  motion 
of  the  heart,  usually  observable  in 
any  other  part  of  the  chest  besides 
the  praecordial,  the  impulse  of  its 
action  being  confined  to  that  part. 

The  sound  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  is  great  in  pro- 
portion as  the  parietes  of  the  ven- 
tricles are  thin  and  their  impulse 
feeble  :  consequently,  it  canuot  be 


attributed  to  the  percraaico  <>i  tin-, 
organ  against  the  tide  In  a  ino- 
derate  degree  <<t  hypertrophia,  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricle*  yield* 

only  a  dull  sound,  like  tin-  niuimur 
ol  inspiration,  and  the  amide,  in 
like  manner,  a  much  less  noihe 
than    in    the   natural  staff.      In    a 

high  degree  of  hypertrophia,  the 

contraction  of  the  ventricles  pro- 
duces merely  a  shock,  without  any 
sound,  and  the  sound  of  the  auri- 
cles is  scarcely  audible.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  ventricular 
parietes  are  thin,  the  noi.se  pro- 
duced by  their  contraction  is  clear 
and  loud,  approaching  to  that  of 
the  ventricles;  and,  if  there  be  a 
marked  dilatation  of  the  ventricles, 
the  sound  becomes  Aery  similar  to, 
and  almost  as  strong  as,  that  of  the 
auricles. 

In  the  state  of  health.,  the  sound 
of  the  contractions  of  the  heart  is 
no  where  heard  so  strongly  as  in 
the  cardiac  region :  in  certain 
states  of  disease,  it  may  be  heard 
more  distinctly  in  other  places. 

The  softening  of  the  substance 
of  the  heart  deadens  the  sound  of 
its  contractions ;  as  does  also  any 
impediment  of  the  circulation, 
whether  caused  by  too  much  blood, 
or  by  an  obstacle  in  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice.  This  latter 
state  further  gives  rise  to  a  dull 
rustling,  very  like  the  noise  of  a 
bellows,  or,  when  stronger,  like 
that  produced  by  the  action  of  a 
file  on  wood.  The  particular  ori- 
fice aflected  is,  in  this  case,  indi- 
cated by  the  place  and  time  in 
which  the  sound  is  observed. 
When  the  orifice  is  on  the  left 
side,  we  can  sometimes  feel  with 
the  hand  a  sort  of  vibratory  sensa- 
tion, like  that  pvoduced  by  the 
purring  of  a  cat.  In  this  case, 
the  noise  produced  by  the  con- 
traction oi   the  cavity  having  the 
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obstructed  orifice  is  not  only 
duller,  but  much  more  prolonged 
than  in  the  natural  state;  inso- 
tnueh  that  the  contraction  of  iho 
auricles  is  Bometimea  three  or  four 
times  slower  than  thai  Of  the  ven- 
tricles, if  the  obstruction  is  theau- 
riculo-ventricular  orifice.  This 
phenomenon  may  he  somewhat 
diminished  in  intensity,  by  bleed- 
ing, &c. ;  but  cannot  be  altogether 
removed. 

In  a  healthy  person,  of  mode- 
rate fulness,  and  whose  heart  is 
well-proportioned,  the  sound  of  this 
organ  is  only  perceived  in  the 
cardiac  region,  that  is  in  the  space 
comprised  between  the  cartilages 
of  the  fifth  and  seventh  ribs,  and 
under  the  lower  end  of  the  ster- 
num. In  thin  persons,  in  the  nar- 
row-chested, and  also  in  children, 
the  sound  is  more  extended  ;  being 
perceptible  over  the  lower  third,  or 
even  three  fourths  of  the  sternum, 
and  sometimes  even  over  the  whole 
of  this  bone:  also  at  the  superior 
part  of  the  left  side,  as  high  as  the 
clavicle,  and  sometimes,  though 
feebly,  under  the  right  clavicle. 
When  the  sounds  are  confined  to 
the  places  above  mentioned,  in 
subjects  of  the  kind  noticed,  and 
when  they  are  much  weaker  below 
the  clavicles  than  in  the  region  of 
the  heart,  we  may  conclude,  that 
this  viscus  is  well-proportioned. 

When  the  sound  of  the  heart 
becomes  more  extended,  it  is  heard 
successively  in  the  following  places, 
—  1st.  The  whole  left  side  of  the 
chest,  from  the  axilla  to  the  sto- 
mach—  2nd.  The  whole  of  the 
right  side  —  3rd.  The  posterior 
part  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest ; 
and  4th.  The  posterior  part  of  the 
right  side.  This  last  is  rare.  In 
these  cases,  the  intensity  of  the 
sound  is  progressively  less  in  the 
succession  mentioned. 


When  the  pulsation  of  the  heart 

is    heard    Oyer    a    greater      extent 

than  what  is  above  stated  to  he  the 
range  of  sound  of  a  well  propor- 
tioned organ,  the  individual  rarely 
enjoys  good  health.  If  he  has  not 
formal  dyspnoea,  he  has,  at  least, 
shorter  respiration  than  usual,  is 
put  more  easily  out  of  breath,  and 
is  more  subject  to  palpitation.  This 
state,  however,  which  is  that  of 
many  asthmatics,  may  remain  sta- 
tionary many  years,  and  does  not 
always  prevent  the  attainment  of 
an  advanced  asje. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  general 
fact,  that  the  extent  of  the  sound 
is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  thin- 
ness and  weakness  of  the  heart, 
and  consequently  inversely  as  to  its 
thickness  and  strength.  The  size 
of  the  organ  must  also  be  consi- 
dered as  affecting  the  extent  of 
the  sound. 

When  the  sound  extends  over  all 
the  places  above  mentioned,  we 
may  presume  that  the  heart  is  in- 
creased beyond  its  natural  size, 
and  that  this  increase  is  owins:  to 
the  dilatation  of  one  or  both  ven- 
tricles. This  presumption  will  be 
strengthened,  if  the  sound  is  as 
great  under  the  clavicle,  or  in  the 
axilla,  as  in  the  region  of  the  heart. 
If  it  is  perceived  neither  in  the 
back  nor  right  side,  but  only  in 
the  other  points  mentioned,  and  if 
its  intensity  is  nearly  equal  in  all 
these,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
ventricles  are  moderately  dilated, 
and  that  the  parietes  of  the  heart 
are  naturally  thin.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  there  is  a  very  strong 
impulse  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
and  very  little  or  no  sound  under 
the  clavicle,  we  may  be  assured 
(if  the  patient  has  other  general 
symptoms  of  diseased  heart)  that 
the  disease  is  hypertrophia  of  the 
ventricles;  while,  if  he  has  never 
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i\j  1  any    marked   disorder 

of  the  circulatory  organs,   we  may 

be  certain,  that  the  }>urietes  of  the 

left  ventricle,  although  very  thick 

ami  firm,    are    still    not   sufficiently 

v»  i  )  constitute  disease.  In  these 
•s,  of  course,  a  decided  opinion 
will  not  be  formed  without  consi- 
dering all  the  other  circumstances. 
II.  Of  the  Impulse.  The  de- 
•  of  impulse  communicated  by 
the  cylinder  to  the  ear,  is,  in  gene- 
ral, inversely  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
pulsation  of  the  heart,  and  directly 
:t,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the 
ventricles.  In  a  person  whose 
organs  of  circulation  are  well  pro- 
portioned, this  impulse  is  very  little 
perceptible,  often  quite  impercep- 
tible, especially  if  the  individual 
i»  rather  fat.  When  the  parietes 
of  the  heart  are  unnaturally  thick, 
the  impulse  is  usually  so  great  as 
very  sensibly  to  elevate  the  head 
of  the  observer,  and  sometimes  to 
give  a  disagreeable  shock  to  the 
ear.  The  more  intense  the  hyper- 
trophia,  the  longer  time  the  im- 
pulse is  perceptible.  When  the 
disease  exists  in  a  high  degree,  we 
feel  as  if  the  heart,  in  dilating, 
first  comes  in  contact  with  the 
thoracic  parietes  in  one  point  only, 
and  then  with  its  whole  surface, 
and  that  it  contracts  and  falls  back 
all  at  once.  The  impulse  of  the 
heart  is  only  felt  during  the  systole 
of  the  ventricles,  or  if,  in  some 
rare  cases  an  analogous  phenome- 
non accompanies  the  contraction 
of  the  auricles,  this  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  former.  In 
fact,  when  the  systole  of  the  au- 
ricles is  attended  by  any  sensible 
impulse,  this  is  perceived  to  have 
its  seat  much  deeper,  and  most 
commonly  it  consists  merely  of  a 
sort  of  vibration.  In  any  case,  it 
is  very  little  marked,  as  compared 
with  the  sensation  produced  by  the 


Contraction  of  toe  ventricles,  when 
these    art-     of    a    good    degree    of 

thickness. 

When  the  parietes  of  the  heart 
u  •  thinner  than  usual,  no  impulse 
il  communicated,  even  when  the 
sound  is  greatest  ;  and  in  this  c  . 
the  alternate  contraction  of  it.-,  ca- 
vities is  only  distinguished  by  the 
sound  these  produce.  A  strong  im- 
pulse, therefore,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  sign  of  hypertrophia, 

ami  the  absence  of  all  impulse  as 

the  characteristic  of  dilatation  of 
the  heart. 

The  impulse  of  the  heart's  ac- 
tion is  usually  perceptible  only  over 
the  region  of  the  heart,  or,  at  mosf , 
over  the  inferior  half  of  the  ster- 
num. When  \ery  great,  it  ex- 
tends to  the  epigastrium,  in  cases 
where  the  sternum  is  short.  In 
simple  hypertrophia,  it  is  usually 
perceived  in  no  other  part ;  but 
when  this  is  conjoined  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  dilatation,  it  is 
sometimes  distinctly  perceived  un- 
der the  clavicles,  and  in  the  right 
side  of  the  chest.  The  impulse  of 
the  heart's  action  is,  of  course,  di- 
minished by  whatever  debilitates 
the  general  strength  of  the  system. 

Of  the  Rhythm. — By  this  term 
is  meant  the  order  of  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  different  parts  of  the 
heart,  and  the  relative  succession 
and  duration  of  these,  as  perceived 
by  means  of  the  stethoscope.  In 
a  healthy  and  well-proportioned 
heart,  these  are  as  follows : — 

At  the  moment  of  the  arterial 
pulse,  the  ear  is  slightly  elevated 
by  an  isochronous  motion  of  the 
heart,  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
somewhat  dull,  though  distinct 
sound.  This  is  the  contraction  of 
the  ventricles.  Immediately  after, 
and  without  any  interval,  a  noise 
resembling  that  of  a  valve,  or  a 
whip,  or  the  lapping  of  a  dog,  an- 
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nounces  the  contraction  of  this  auri- 
cles. Tins  noise  is  iiccompanied 
by  no  motion  perceptible  by  tlie 
c;ir,  and  is  separated  by  no-interval 

of  repoM  from  the  duller  sound  and 
motion  indicative  ot  the  contraction 

of  the  ventricles,  which  it  seems, 
as  it  were,  to  interrupt  abruptly. 
The  duration  of  this  sound,  and 
consequently  the  period  of  contrac- 
tion oi  the  auricles  is  less  than  that 
of  the  ventricles.  Immediately 
after  the  systole  of  the  auricles, 
there  is  a  very  short,  yet  well- 
marked,  interval  of  repose,  subse- 
quently to  which  we  feel  the  ven- 
tricles swell  anew,  with  the  dull 
sound,  and  gradual  progression, 
which  characterise  their  action. 
Then  follows  the  quick  and  sonor- 
ous contraction  of  the  auricles ; 
and  again  the  renewed,  but  mo- 
mentary, immobility  of  the  heart. 

Ilvpcrtrophia  of  the  ventricles, 
when  in  a  moderate  degree,  pre- 
sents, in  some  respects,  only  an 
augmentation  of  the  natural  aetion 
of  the  heart.  The  contraction  of 
the  ventricles  becomes  less  noisy, 
and  more  readily  distinguishable 
from  that  of  the  auricles.  After 
the  latter,  the  interval  of  quiescence 
is  well  marked,  and  contrasts  very 
sensibly  with  the  sound  that  pre- 
cedes, and  the  motion  which  fol- 
lows it.  But  in  hypertrophia,  car- 
ried to  a  very  high  degree,  the 
rhythm  of  the  heart  is  singularly 
changed.  In  this  case  the  con- 
traction of  the  ventricles  is  greatly 
prolonged.  This,  at  first,  is  per- 
ceived as  a  profound  and  obscure 
motion,  which  gradually  augments, 
elevates  the  applied  ear,  and  then 
terminates  in  producing  the  impulse 
or  shock.  This  contraction  is  un- 
accompanied by  any  noise  ;  or,  if 
this  exists,  it  is  merely  a  sort  of 
murmur,  like  that  of  respiration. 
The    interval  of  repose  no  longer 


exist8,  6?  is  lott  in  the  commencing 
contraction  of  the  ventricles.    The 

coiitr;«ction  of  the  amides  i,  ex- 
tremely short,  and  almost,  or  alto- 
gether, without  sound  ;  and  in  some 
cases  the  systole  of  the  ventricle- 
seems  scarcely  over  before  they 
begin  to  swell  afresh.  In  extreme 
cases,  there  is  no  sound  distin- 
guishable but  the  murmur  above 
mentioned  ;  and  we  merely  recog- 
nize an  elevation  of  the  heart  cor- 
responding to  each  beat  of  the 
pulse.  In  these  cases,  the  in- 
creased brevity  of  the  auricular 
contraction  is  not  the  consequence 
of  their  diminished  contractility 
merely,  but  also  of  their  contrac- 
tion commencing  before  that  of  the 
ventricles  has  entirely  ceased. 

When  the  walls  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle are  naturally  thin,  or  have  be- 
come so  from  dilatation,  the  rhythm 
of  the  heart's  action  is  quite  diffe- 
rent. In  this  case  the  interval  of 
repose,  after  the  contraction  of  the 
auricles  is  no  longer  perceptible. 
The  contraction  of  the  ventricles  is 
more  sonorous,  more  resembling 
that  of  the  auricles,  and  more  ap- 
proaching the  latter  in  duration. 
In  this  condition  of  the  heart, 
there  is,  as  already  observed,  a  less 
degree  of  impulse  during  the  con- 
traction of  the  ventricles,  and  a 
greater  extent  in  the  pulsation  of 
the  heart.  This  condition  of  the 
organ  of  circulation  is  congenital  in 
many  cases.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily abridge  life,  but  is  usually 
conjoined  with  a  delicate  consti- 
tution. 

Actual  dilatation  of  the  heart  pro- 
duces merely  an  increase  of  all  the 
characters  which  indicate  a  heart 
with  thin  parietes.  The  contrac- 
tion of  the  ventricles  becomes  as 
short  and  noisy  as  that  of  the  auri- 
cles; the  pulse  consequently  becomes 
very  frequent,  and  the  isochronism 
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of  the  arterial  pulse,  and  the  » 
tract  ion  of  the  ventricle 
quite     uwJuttinguibhable.     In 
ditioa  to  tli  j,  we  rauat  add, 

the  of  an>    sensible   Ua- 

uaion  oi  the  tound 
oj  Mi--  heart's   pulsation  oyer  the 
whole  or  greater  part  o(  the  ch 
and  the  existence  ot  thus  in  as  '41 
fierce  timler  the   chivnlt's  and    tin* 

axilla    as  in    the   region   of  the 
heart  itself.     This  lu>.t  character 

tieuiarly    may    be    regarded    as 

pathognomonic,  if  the   patient  is 
not  phthisical  pot  peetorilotjuout  in 

the  places  iiu'iitioiifd." 

(To  be  concluded  next  week.) 


* m*   It  \->  oui    intention,   in    futare 
Niiiii!,i  1  I,    t«>     gi  •  KW8     of    all 

Works  m  anatomy,  Phy*iology,  Sur- 

,   Mnluit'ti  \  ,  Mi  oui  Che- 

mistry, a->    soon   all   1    ti.-  h    pubM 

tiuil   .11  poiMble. 


Wemtutdefei  the  "Simon," 

in  <-oiivc(|ii'iu  »•   of  the  length  ot'  tlte 
1 1  \  iew,  until  11c  v  t  week. 


TO  (  OftRESPQNDEN  I 

The  Letter  ot  "  Jl  ST'  iuas  «»a"y 

lentible  rem  rks,  an  I  the  first  op- 

[)«>:' til. 

To  »ur  Correspondent*.  I.   1    ,    V    It.,  It.  L., 
\  I'!  PIL,  A  s  I  I  Dl  V  P,   an  !  I'llll.MI.W 

Omriks       W  >•   ;' 
tbem   thai  the  ••  Hole  and  Coi  •■•■ 
tdrall  cut  a  preciouVfigiire  very  shortly. 
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Describing   the    PRINCIPAL    OPERATIONS    as   fiiey   are   praetiei 
FRANCE,  designed  lor  the  use  of  STl  DENTS  in  operating**   the   1) 

mended  to  the  Pupils  by  SIR   ASTI.EY  COOPJ   if.     Jack  son,  Borough, 


ised   in   ENGLAND   arid 
ead   Both/)  unl   re, 
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TO  THE  FACULTY. 

\\  ANTED  a  Situation  as  a  VISITING  ASSISTANT,  a  Gentleman,  Twenty -three  years  of 
.u'\  a  Member  of  'he  Royal  College  ot  Surgeons,  aiul  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  extensive 
Practice  during  his  Apprenticeship 

Letters!     post  pajefc)    addressed  to  W.  W.,  17,  Castle-street,  Holborn,  will  he  attended  to. 

excii  INGE  QF  i'i  Ml  S. 

A  MARRIED  CLERGYMAN,  accustomed  to  Tuition,  and  residing  on  hi*  Living  in  Barks, 
is  deMrwus  of  receiving  the  Son  or  a  MEDICAL  GENTLEMAN  to  educate  with  his  own'Ron. 
[n  return,  he  wishes  to  place  a  Son  (Mi)  with  a  Surgeon  and  Apothecary  residing  in  ur  near  the 
Metropolis,  where  he  would,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  time,  have  au  opportunity  ot'  walking 
the  Hnv  itals — There  is  also  a  vacancy  for  a  Pupil,  Terms  WW. 

Address  may  be  known  by  Letter  (post  paid)  to  M.  P..  Mr.  Wilson,  Tobacconist.  212,  Strand. 

CHARLES  WRJGHTj  Wine  Merchant  to  the  Royal  Family,  Opera  Colonnade,  Hayinarket, 
lly  calls  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  the  CHAMPAGNE  d'AY,  warranted  first  quality, 
84*.  per  do/..  ;  Old  IN  >RT, 86*.  par  do/..;  superior  SHERRY,  ?«'>..  per'doz.;  CAPE  MYDEIHA, 
Iti.v.  per  do/..  Two  dozen  of  each  of  the  above  Wines,  warranted  fine  and  genuine,  well  packed 
in  a  good  sherry  hogshead,  lor  101.  or  hair  the  quantity  in  hampers,  for  57.  Madeira,  \  idnoia, 
Lisboo,  Teneriilc,  Mountain,  4Jls.  per  dozen.  Line  EDINBURGH  ALL,  bonied  in  that 
count  y,  l-.'v.  per  dozen.     No  Credit.     Postage  paid. 

On  Tuesday  Evening,  Kith  November,  at  a  quarter  past  Eight  o'clock,  Dr.  ARNOTT  will 
commence  a  COURSE  of  LECTURES  on  MEDICAL  PHYSICS,  at  his  House,  38,  Bedford- 
>qunre.  'Liny  will  comprise:  a  common  Course  on  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  hut  farther, 
by  additional  Apparatus  and  Experiments,  will  explain  the  many  import  .nt  relative  matters  in  - 
Medical  Study,  as  Pharmacology  explains  the  applications  to  '.Medicine  of  the  Principles  of 
Chemist! y, — Admission  Fee  Two  Guineas. 
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SURGICAL  LECTURES, 

DPI  IVKHED  BY 

MR.  ABERNETHY. 

Theatre,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 


LECTURE   5. 

Gl-XTLEMEX, 

If  the  inflammation  of  which  I 
-was  speaking   in  my   last  Lecture 
do  not  subside  on  the  removal  of 
the   irritation  which  produced  it, 
or  by  the  employment  of  the  me- 
thods which  I  have  pointed  out,  it 
hurries  on,  increasing  in  violence  ; 
the   symptoms  all  become   aggra- 
vated, and  perhaps  some  constitu- 
tional disturbance  is  produced  ;  it 
hurries  on,  I  say,  to  a  second  ter- 
mination.    It  is  often  a  very  vio- 
lent disease,  and  having  reached  a 
certain  height,  it  appears  incapa- 
ble of  being  counteracted,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  manner  which  I  am 
now  about  to  describe.     When  all 
the  symptoms  by  which  the  disease 
is  characterised,  namely,  the  irri- 
tation, throbbing,  and  pain,  when 
these  become  so  severe   that   the 
patient  can  hardly  bear  the  suffer- 
ing any  longer,  all   of   a  sudden 
there    is    a  peculiar   circumstance 
takes    place,  something   seems   to 
crack  in  the  interior  of  the   swell- 
ing ;  it  is  attended  with  a  sensation 
of  rupture,  and  a  fluid  is  found  on 
the  examination  of  such  cases — 


That  is  the  fact :   What  is  tho  con- 
sequence?    A\  hy,    an    immediate 
abatement  of  all  the  pain  takes  place; 
the     quantity    of    fluid    increases, 
the  parts  become  less  hard,  there  is 
a    sort   of  pyramidical    projection 
from  the  centre  of  the  tumour,  the 
fluid  approaches  the  surface,  and  a 
fluctuation  becomes  palpable  to  the 
touch  ;  the   superincumbent   parts 
become  thinner  and  thinner.     The 
skin  is  taken  away  in  one  or  more 
points,  one,   generally,   when   the 
inflammation  is  healthy,  and    we 
are  supposing  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation  as   it  occurs  in  a  healthy 
person  ;  something  escapes  beneath 
the  scarf  skin ;    it    becomes    dis- 
tended, then  bursts,   and   a  great 
discharge    of  matter  takes  place, 
and  there  is  a  complete  abatement 
of  all  uneasiness,  and  the  disease 
may  be  said  to  be  well.     Very  fre- 
quently  shivering   has    been    ob- 
served   to   take   place   when    this 
change  occurs,  and  on  this,  subsi- 
dence of  pain,  and  the  feeling  of 
fluctuation ;  and   it  is    a   circum- 
stancewhich  has  always  engaged  the 
attention  of  medical  men,  so  much 
so,  that  when  inflammation  is  going 
on  in  internal  parts,  and  the  changes 
that  these  parts  undergo  cannot  be 
seen,  they  think  shivering  a  symp- 
tom, as  they  call  it,  indicating  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  local  actions  of  disease,  as  Mr. 
HuNTEnhas observed;  hesaysthat 
he  has  seen  it  precede  ulceration, 
and  he   attributes  it  in  every  case 
to    an    affection   of  the   stomach. 
Now  it  does  not  always  occur  when 
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the  laid]  which  we  denominate 
matter  or  paa,  is  forming,  at  1  ihaU 
afterwardi  bsjvete  ahoa  yotf,  when 
!  am  conaidering  thai  low,  languid 
kind  of  inflammation^  which  is  de- 
nominated chronic 

I  wiah  noa   to  engage  your  at- 
tention  to  this  particular  pro< 
and  to  the  nature    of  the    circum- 
sl;tm-is    uhieh     I     have    described. 

An   effusion  of  fluid  takes  place, 

tliis  must  happen  by  secretion  ; 
there  is   no  rupture  of   rOSfola,  and 

therefore  it  must  be  |  secretion. 
The  secerning  arteries  pour  out 
.something,  and  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  is  a  serous  fluid. 
Examine  a  part  which  has  been 
the  seat  of  inflammation,  that  is  of 
recent  inflammation,  and  what  will 
you  find  '.  Why,  you  will  And  in 
it  a  fluid,  colourless,  transparent, 
and  coagulable  by  heat,  and  thus 
far,  in  all  probability,  serum.  And 
again,  when  you  apply  a  blister  to 
the  skin,  remove  the  cuticle  and 
dress  the  sore  with  a  piece  of  lint, 
take  it  away  again  in  a  short  time, 
and  you  will  find  that  it  will  be  co- 
vered with  a  serous  fluid,  and  after- 
wards pus  will  be  secreted  from  the 
same  surface.  The  secretion  from 
the  surface  of  a  recent  wound  is 
first  serous,  and  then  the  secretion 
becomes  good  matter,  as  we  phrase 
it,  after  a  time.  But  when  pus  is 
secreted,  it  is  not  effused  into  the 
cellular  membrane  merely,  be- 
cause, if  it  were,  it  would  be  dif- 
fused wherever  that  texture  is 
found ;  but  it  is  poured  out  into  a 
cavity,  a  cup-like  cavity  prepared 
to  contain  it.  Now  this  contrivance 
is  very  curious  ;  however,  granting 
that  it  was  effused  originally  into 
the  cellular  substance,  still  it  could 
not  pervade  this  tissue,  because 
there  is  a  limitation  set  to  its  ex- 
tent. It  may  be  accounted  for  in 
this  way,  the  inflammation,  which 


Boat  atvere  in  tin-  central  j 
..t  the  swelliag,   uas  less  severe  in 
the  circumfe  and    w  hi  1st  the 

effusion  <»t  a  aafoui  fluid  is  taking 
place  in  the  centre,  there  is,  in  the 

surrounding  part,  where  tin-  inflam- 
mation is  going  on  t  degree, 

an  effusion  of  a  gelatinous  material, 
which  agglutinates  and  consoli- 
dates  the  surrounding  >ti  uctures, 
and  thus  sets  up  a  barrit  i  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  central  fluid.  It  i- 
called  a  gelatinous  matter,  because 
it  is  like  animal  jelly,  and  has  the 
property  of  uniting  the  surfaces  of 
a  recently  incised  wound,  and  it  was 
first  described  by  Mr.  Hunter  as 
the  adhej-ive  matter.  He  describes 
the  process  by  which  the  walls  of 
an  abscess  are  formed,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  "  That  inflamma- 
tion which  is  most  violent  in  the 
centre,  and  tends  to  suppuration,  is 
less  violent  in  the  circumference, 
and  is  disposed  to  throw  out  adhe- 
sive matter,  which,  by  gluing  the 
parts  together,  produces  a  mound 
to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  pus 
into  the  cellular  substance."  This 
cavity,  which  you  may  call  the 
cyst  of  the  abscess,  is  Availed  in  by 
a  combination  of  the  surrounding 
cellular  texture,  by  the  means 
which  I  have  just  described. 

W  e  suppose  that  matter  is  poured 
out  in  the  centre  of  the  tumour,  and 
as  the  quantity  of  matter  increases, 
it  enlarges  the  space  by  the  pres- 
sure which  it  occasions;  it  conti- 
nues to  increase,  and  approaches 
to  the  surface  of  the  body  ;  and  as 
the  collection  of  matter  forming  the 
abscess  extends  itself,  the  parts  si- 
tuated between  it  and  the  surface 
of  the  body  become  removed,  until 
all  the  superincumbent  parts  are 
entirely  taken  away  by  a  process 
of  absorption ;  the  matter  reaches 
the  surface,  and  then  it  is  that  the 
matter  issues  from  the  cavity  of  the 
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abdceti  below  the  seerf  skin  ;  it 
becomes  distended,  and  £ets  thin- 
ner and  dliBMr,  and  at  tin;  last  it 
bursts,  and  the  matter  escapes. 
.Now  it'  you  speculate  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  increased  action  ot'the 
absorbent  vessels,  you  may  say 
that  it  is  owing  to  pressure  ;  but 
pressure  operates  equally  in  all 
directions,  and  this  absorption  is 
continued  only  towards  the  surface 
of  the  body.  There,  seems  to  be  a 
general  law  of  the  animal  economy, 
that  all  parts  are  to  become  ab- 
sorbed, which  are  situated  between 
an  abscess  and  the  surface  of  the 
body,  as  if  to  mark  out  a  way  for 
the  escape  of  the  matter.  If  an 
aneurism  form,  which  is  the  giving 
way  of  the  coats  of  a  large  artery, 
and  the  subsequent  effusion  and 
coagulation  of  blood,  if,  I  say,  it 
form  in  the  interior  of  the  body, 
why,  it  does  not  burst  into  the 
chest  or  abdomen  ;  oh,  no  ;  but  all 
those  structures  which  are  placed 
between  the  aneurismal  tumour 
and  the  surface  of  the  body  be- 
come absorbed.  If  the  aneurism 
happen  in  the  chest,  then  the  ribs 
and  sternum  are  taken  away  ;  the 
muscles  covering  these  parts  are 
also  removed ;  the  skin  ulcerates, 
and  the  discharge  of  blood  takes 
place.  Yet  you  cannot  say  that 
this  is  all  done  by  mere  pressure  ; 
for  that  which  presses  must  press 
in  all  directions,  and  the  absorption 
here  takes  place  only  toward  the 
surface.  Again,  if  the  aneurism 
should  happen  in  the  abdominal 
aorta,  where  it  passes  down  close 
on  the  back,  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  the  vertebral  column  situ- 
ated near  the  tumour  has  been 
taken  away.  All  I  can  say  is, 
that  it  is  a  very  curious  process, 
and  appears  to  be  owing  to  some 
very  wise  provision  of  nature  for 
the  safety  of  the  animal  body,  with 


which    we   are    at    present    unac- 
quainted. 

\  i  I  described  to  you  the  pvov 
cr.ss  of  absorption,  I  said  that  the 
Blatter  got  beneath  the  scarf  skin; 

now  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  cu- 
ticle ever  having  become  absorbed  ; 
and  if  an  inflammation  takes  place 
in  the  finger,  and  goes  on  to  suppu- 
ration, the  matter  may  get  beneath 
the  cuticle,  and  detach  it  all  round 
the  finger,  but  the  cuticle  keeps  it 
there;  it  acts  as  a  bandage,  and 
prevents  the  matter  from  escaping 
for  some  time,  but  at  length  it 
breaks  from  the  distension,  and 
this  generally  happen  where  the 
cuticle  is  weakest,  which  is  where; 
it  joins  with  the  nail.  It  is  the 
accumulation  of  the  matter,  then, 
around  the  finger,  that  is  termed  a 
whitlow.  All  these  points  are  in- 
teresting and  important,  and  de- 
serve, therefore,  your  serious  medi- 
tation. There  is  a  point  which  J 
wish  you  to  consider,  it  is  this, 
the  whole  of  the  inflammatory  ap- 
pearances are  increasing,  and  be- 
fore the  matter  is  discharged,  there 
is  a  considerable  projection  of  the 
abscess,  it  becomes  conical,  or  py- 
ramidical.  How  can  you  account 
for  this  mounting  up  of  the  ab- 
scess above  the  natural  height  of 
the  skin,  and  this  pyramidical 
appearance,  unless  you  suppose 
that  there  is  a  relaxation  of  the 
surrounding  parts  of  the  skin  fa- 
vouring this  protrusion,  and  no 
doubt  materially  conducing  to  the 
more  rapid  absorption  of  these  parts  3 
Who  noticed  these  interesting 
changes  in  diseased  actions  before 
Mr.  Hunter?  No  one.  He  it 
was  who  attended  correctly  to  the 
progress  of  disease,  and  particu- 
larly of  this  disease,  and  he  exa- 
mined also  the  nature  of  the  fluid 
which  was  discharged.  But  what 
comes  out?  what  is  the  state  of  the 
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pait  htm  whence  it  com*--  \     Open 

an  abscess  wad  lock  ;it  u>  content i ; 
\..u  tee  that  tin-  natter  if  die- 
eoarged  from  :i  neat  little  cavity 

having  a  villous  surface,  it  exhibits 
huch  a  surface,    that   an   anatnmUt 

would  say,  Oh!  this  i-  n.  mrface 

destined  tor  a  peculiar  office,  it  is 
capable  of  secreting  and  absorbing. 
John  H  UN  TEE,  wifcfc  a  view  of 
ascertaining  this  point  still  more 
decidedly,  opened  the  tunica  vagi  • 
nalis  of  a  rat,  and  introduced  a 
piece  of  tow  into  the  opening  ;  he 
took  it  out  at  different  times,  and 
replaced  it  again,  and  he  found 
that  there  was  nothing  bnt  serum 
at  first  upon  the  tow,  but  he  after- 
wards saw  that  there  was  pus  14)011 
it;  now,  said  he,  that  will  do;  he 
killed  the  rat,  and  examined  thesur  • 
face  of  the  tunic,  and  he  found  that 
it  had  acquired  a  villous  character. 
You  will  see  how  apparent  this 
change  in  the  surfaces  of  mucous 
membranes  is,  if  you  notice  the 
eye.  When  there  is  a  disposition  to 
secrete  pus  in  the  polished  surface 
of  the  conjunctiva,  see  how  rough 
it  becomes,  it  is  covered  with  little 
prominences  more  or  less  distinct, 
but  sometimes  they  acquire  a  large 
size  and  prove  a  source  of  irritation 
to  that  organ.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
pus  is  a  secretion.  Now  it  the  se- 
cretion of  pus  should  go  on  with 
greater  speed  than  its  absorption 
i  an  take  place,  then  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  abscess  ; 
bat  if  the  absorption  goes  on  quick- 
er than  the  secretion,  then  the  ab- 
scess diminishes ;  hut  if  the  absorp- 
tion and  secretion  go  on  cu>_ally, 
then  the  size  of  the  abscess  remains 
stationary.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  that,  because  suppuration 
has  taken  place  in  the  interior,  that 
the  abscess  must  go  on  and  burst, 
but  this  I  shall  attend  to  more  par- 
ticularly when  I  come  to  the  con- 


sideration of  that  inflammation 
which  i>  denominated  chronic. 
But  phlegmon  1-  a  violent  < 

it  mUSt  either  DC  ;iiit *t<  <'•  >u  liiiin,< 
by  the  lenios  al  of  lb-    ca       I  of  B 

ritation,   or   it   will    hurry   on   to 

suppuration.     All  alw v  not 

of  this  violent  character,  and  thai 

fore  it  (lues  unt  follow, that  bee... 

suppuration  lias  taken  place,  it 
must  go  on  and  break. 

What  is  this  staffer  which  is 
discharged  '. 

It  is  a  subject  for  which  prize  > 
without  number  have  been  given, 
and  prize  dissertations  have  been 
written,  all  having  for  their  object 
the  mode  bv  which  you  might  dis- 
tinguish pus  from  other  fluids.  I 
could  tell  you  a  great  deal  of  what 
these  prize  dissertations  have  fur- 
nished, and  I  could  tell  you  what 
experiments  I  have  made  on  the 
same  subject ;  but  all  these  are 
already  before  the  public,  and  I 
should  be  detaining  you  here  longer 
than  you  or  I  should  like,  if  I  were 
to  enumerate  the  whole  of  them. 
All  I  can  say  on  the  subject  is,  that 
you  ought  to  read  what  has  been 
written  on  the  subject,  and  judge 
for  yourselves.  It  is  my  duty,  how- 
ever, to  furnish  you  with  the  infor- 
mation which  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  on  this  point.  Now  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  most  certain  dis- 
tinction between  pus  and  other 
secreted  fluids,  the  consequence  of 
disease,  is,  that  pus  contains  glo- 
bules. If  you  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  matter  recently  taken 
from  an  abscess,  and  examine  it 
with  a  microscope,  you  will  find 
this  to  be  the  case,  and  these  glo- 
bules will  be  of  various  sizes.  I 
have  read  lately  that  these  are  the 
globules  of  the  blood,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  are,  because  the 
globules  of  the  blood  are  of  an  uni- 
form size,  and  the  globules  of  pus 
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are  not.      This  WW  the    point    Mr. 

Hunter  attended  to  when  he  ex- 
amined the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  secretion  qfpxii.  He  said, 
thai    whieh  was  geroui  in  the   first 

instance  did,  by  some  change  in 
the  secretion,  become  globular. 
Whether  these  an-  the  facts  or  not 

I  cannot  tell,  they  are  what  Air. 
HfXTi  u  said,  namely,  that  the 
secretion  was  first  serous  and  after- 
wards puriform.  I  might  have  be- 
fore told  you,  that  pus  was  at  one 
time  considered  to  be  a  solution  of 
the  animal  fibre;  that  ic  was  melted 
down  by  a  sort  of  decomposition, 
into  a  white  fluid  ;  that  it  was  a 
breaking  down  and  concoction  of 
the  solids.  But  this  was  clearly 
set  aside  by  showing  that  pus  was 
often  found  in  parts  where  no 
breach  of  texture  could  be  detect- 
ed. It  was  a  long  time  before  the 
doctrine  of  pus  being  a  secretion 
was  brought  to  perfection,  and  it 
was  astonishing  what  difficulty  Air. 
Hunter  experienced  in  making 
the  profession  believe  that  it  was 
so.  The  opposition  and  obstinacy 
which  that  man  had  to  contend 
with  no  person  can  tell. 

Pus  is  a  liquor  which  is  just  the 
colour  and  consistence  of  cream  ; 
one  might  say  that  it  was  a  very 
good  dressing  for  a  sore.  You 
know7  the  definition  of  what  the  old 
surgeons  called  laudable  pus,  viz. 
that  it  was  album,  Uquidum,  et 
equate. 

We  have  supposed  that  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abscess  is  opened,  and 
the  matter  which  it  contained  dis- 
charged. "What  is  the  mode  of 
procedure  which  nature  adopts  to 
restore  the  loss  of  the  part  ?  What 
takes  place,  I  shall  now  describe  to 
you.  After  the  vessels  have  con- 
tinued to  secrete  pus  a  few  days, 
the  inflammation  in  the  part,  if 
properly  treated,  becomes  less,  and 


there  is  a  gelatinous  fluid  poured 
out  ;  into  this  jelly  ne.v  vessel* 
shoot,  and  eause  little  projections 
On  the  side  of  the  abscess;  from 
these  little  projection,";,  other  ves- 
sels shoot,  lor  they  soon  become 
very  vascular,  and  are  covered 
With  a  purilbrm  fluid.  These  gra- 
nulations continue  to  increase, 
and  may  be  seen  occasionally  even 
protruding  beyond  the  level  of  the 
aperture.  Tin;  disease  has  sub- 
sided, the  cavity  of  the  abscess 
is  completely  filled  up,  and  this  ap- 
pears to  be  nature's  cure  and  her 
mode  of  cure. 

By  attention  to  these  facts,  it 
follows,  that  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  a  surgeon  is  injudicious 
and  unnecessary.  The  superin- 
cumbent parts  become  thin,  and 
an  opening  is  gradually  made  by 
which  the  matter  escapes,  and 
they  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  heal 
until  the  cavity  is  quite  filled.  But 
some  persons,  inattentive  to  the 
process  of  nature,  think  that  if  a 
man  have  a  phlegmon  and  some 
shivering,  that  he  must  set  about 
letting  the  matter  out,  and  he 
sticks  a  bistoury  into  the  swelling, 
and  perhaps  lets  out  a  little,  but 
the  parts  covering  the  abscess  are 
not  so  thin  but  that  they  are  inclined 
to  unite,  and  the  edges  of  the  in- 
cision become  closed.  Nature's 
processes  are  all  carried  on  in  the 
best  possible  way,  and  as  she  has 
ordained  them.  There  is  such  a 
diseased  state  of  skin  induced  that 
it  has  not  the  power  of  getting  well 
until  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  is 
filled  up. 

What  are  we  to  do  ?  What  is 
the  surgical  treatment  of  phleg- 
mon ?  Why,  scarcely  any  ;  we  put 
over  the  inliamed  part  a  poultice, 
after  having  first  tried  to  reduce  its 
temperature,  and  this  is  to  be  done, 
as  I  before  told  you,  by  putting  on 
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clot  I  d   w  ith    watei  ,    or  \  ine- 

■  ami  u  iter,  and  allowing  the 
fluid  t  o  >\  ipor  ite.  The  patient 
w ill  ia  f,  ■■  oh  !  how  comfortable 
tin-  U,"  and  jrou  may  go  on  apply- 
ing tlif  cloths  until  the  excess  of 
heat  is  diminished.  But  after  this 
has  been  done  pome  time,  he  will 

,  u  this  wash  does  not  feel 
pleaiant  as  it  did,  it  chills  me  very 
much,  and  I  am  very  uneasy,  can- 
not you  do  something  else  lor  me  ?  " 
Well,  what  \ou  do  then  is,  t<>  lay 
aside  the  cold  application,  for  we 
have  no  right  to  take  the  law  into 
our  hands  and  freeze  the  part,  but 
(>ut  on  a  greasy  poultice,  and  the 
patient  will  say,  "  this  is  very 
pleasant  and  comfortable,  thank 
you,  sir,  thank  you,  sir."  Now  I 
remember,  that  when  I  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Surgery  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  I  en- 
tertained the  persons  assembled 
with  the  manner  of  making  a  greasy 
poultice,  and  I  said  to  them  what 
1  shall  presently  say  to  you  on  this 
subject.  But  I  thought  to  myself, 
that  supposing  I  should  have  met 
a  person,  on  my  return  from  the 
College,  and  he  had  said,  What! 
could  you  find  nothing  better  to 
talk  about  before  such  a  learned 
body,  than  the  method  of  making 
a  greasy  poultice  ?  Ha!  ha !  I 
should  have  said,  in  reply,  I 
thought  that  the  greasy  poultice 
was  not  properly  made,  and  I  con- 
sidered it  my  duty  to  tell  them  so ; 
and  I  hope  they  will  forgive  my 
presumption.   (A  laugh.) 

Well,  now,  as  I  have  told  you 
how  to  make  a  bread  and  water 
poultice,  I  shall  now  describe  the 
manner  of  making  the  greasy  poul- 
tice. If  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet 
should  be  present,  this  is  a  part  to 
which  he  should  particularly  attend, 
because  it  is  a  very  pretty  thing  to 
iind  its   way  into  the  newspaper. 


Id    \oui    basin,   by  pourinj     i 

little  hot  water  into   it,   then    put  :i 

small   quantity   of    finely   ground 
linseed  meal  into  the   basm,  pooj 

a  little  hot  water  on   it,    and    Stir  if 
round    briskly  until    yon   hai  8  well 

incorporated     them,     add    a     little 

more  meal  and  a  little  more  water, 
then  stir  it  again.      l)o  not  let  any 

lumps  remain  in  the  basin,  but 
stir  the  poultice  well,  and  do  not 
be  Sparing  of  \  our  trouble.  If  pro- 
perly made,  it  is  so  well  worked 
together  that  you  might  throw  it  up 
to  the  ceiling,  and  it  would  come 
down  again  without  falling  in 
pieces';  it  is,  In  fact,  like  a  pan- 
cake. (A  laugh.)  What  you  do 
iievt,  is  to  take  as  much  of  it  out 
of  the  basin  as  you  may  require, 
lay  it  on  a  piece  of  soft  linen,  let  it 
be  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
and  so  wide  that  it  may  cover  the 
whole  of  the  inflamed  part.  Then 
take  a  bit  of  hog's  lard  on  the  top 
of  your  knife,  and  put  it  in  the 
centre  of  your  poultice,  and  when 
it  begins  to  melt,  draw  the  edge  of 
the  knife  lightly  over  the  surface  of 
the  poultice,  and  you  will  spread 
the  grease  over  it.  It  is  now  ready 
to  be  applied,  and  it  is  what  I  call 
a  greasy  poultice.  Oh  !  it  is  one 
of  the  best  applications  which  can 
be  made  to  an  inflamed  and  irritable 
part,  provided  the  linseed  meal 
with  which  it  is  made  is  sufficiently 
fine  *  but  I  never  see  any  such 
thing  now*  as  good  fine  linseed 
meal,  it  is  all  pressed  into  oil  cake 
and  given  to  cattle  to  fatten  them. 
It  is,  when  made  in  this  way, 
oh !  it  is  beautifully  smooth ;  it  is 
delightfully  soft ;  it  is  warm  and 
comfortable  to  the  feelings  of  the 
patient,  and  it  is  the  best  applica- 
tion that  can  be  made  to  an  in- 
flamed part,  as  I  have  before  said. 
The  reason  why  I  have  lately  pre- 
ferred bread  in  the  composition  of 
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the  BMlltiCC  if,  because  I  cannot 
get  tin*  linseed  meal  in  a  Buffil  ient- 
l\  fine  ponder.      So    much    tor  the 

grotty  poultice.  (Another  laugh). 

>  on  niav  laugh  as  you  please,  hut 
it  is  a  very  good  poultice,  and  the 
manner  of  Risking  it  cannot  he 
too  generally  known. 

I  shall  suppose  that  this  violent 
inflammation  may  terminate  in 
mortification,  but  it  rarely  does 
so ;  phlegmon  is  a  disease  which 
occurs  generally  in  a  healthy  con- 
stitution, and  therefore  it  is  very 
seldom  that  the  parts  mortify.  But 
I  admit  that  the  action  of  this  in- 
flammation may  be  so  severe,  that 
it  may  exhaust  the  vital  principle 
of  the  part,  and  terminate  in  what 
We  call  mortification.  I  shall  con- 
sider this  more  fully  hereafter,  as 
I  separate  subject  ;  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  Mr.  Hunter  said  of  it, 
and  you  can  have  no  better  autho- 
rity. The  blood  congeals  in  the 
vessels,  the  circulation  goes  on  no 
longer,  the  part  becomes  cold, 
changes  its  colour,  and  there  is 
some  effusion  of  serum  beneath  the 
cuticle.  The  blood  does  not  cir- 
culate in  the  vessels  immediately 
surrounding  the  mortified  part,  but 
coagulates  in  the  vessels,  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  This  is  a  very 
curious  circumstance,  and  serves  to 
show,  that  there  is  some  peculiar 
sympathy  existing  between  the  ves- 
sels and  their  contents.  To  such  a 
distance  does  this  coagulation  of 
the  blood  take  place,  in  the  vessels 
leading  to  a  mortified  part,  that  I 
have  known  it  to  happen,  that  when 
an  operation  has  been  performed 
there  has  been  no  haemorrhage.  I  \ 
recollect  having  seen  a  man  who 
had  a  diseased  leg,  and  mortifica- 
tion took  place  in  it :  it  was  consi- 
dered necessary  to  amputate,  and 
the  limb  was  consequently  amputat- 
ed, above  the  knee  ;  there  was  no 


li.iinorrhage  ;    the   tourniquet  was 

loosened,  but  do  blood  flowed.    Oh 

examination  it  WSJ  found  that  the 
popliteal    artery    was    plugged    up 

with  blood,  even  to  a  considerable 

distance  above  the  place  where  it 
was  divided  ;  it  was  a  bloodless 
operation.  I  have  seen  such,  more 
than  once,  hut  I  never  wish  to  see 
it  again. 

1  say,  that  plegmonousinflamma- 
tjon,  it  must  be  granted,  will  some- 
times terminate  in  mortification. 
What  are  we  to  do  when  it  does  so 
terminate,  and  what  applications 
are  we  to  make  to  the  parts  ?  Oh, 
they  must  be  soothing,  soothing, 
nothing  but  soothing.  Jt  is  excess 
of  action  which  causes  the  parts  to 
perish,  and  therefore  you  must 
soothe  them.  You  do  not  make 
your  applications  with  the  view  of 
acting  on  the  dead  parts,  but  on 
the  living.  You  must  remember, 
that  whilst  the  inflammatory  action 
is  so  severe,  in  the  centre  of  an  in- 
flamed part,  as  to  cause  its  vitality 
to  be  destroyed,  that  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  are  still  very  much  inflam- 
ed, and  perhaps  going  into  a  sup- 
purative process,  and  further  from 
these  parts  the  inflammation  is  still 
less  severe ;  so  that  you  see  there 
are  various  degrees  of  inflammation 
in  the  parts,  as  they  recede  from 
the  central  part  of  the  swelling.  The 
best  thing  you  can  do,  is,  to  apply 
a  poultice  over  such  a  part,  and  at- 
tend to  the  regulation  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surrounding  parts, 
in  the  manner  which  I  have  before 
pointed  out.  You  will  find  much 
wrritten  on  this  subject  in  surgical 
and  medical  books,  and  it  is  useful 
and  necessary  that  you  should  know 
what  has  been  said.  You  will  find 
various  methods  recommended  : — 
they  say  the  part  is  dead  ;  other- 
parts  are  becoming  so  ;  they  are  in 
a  weak  state,  and  we  must  support 
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tlii-  life  of  tli>    put  :nul  of  the  iys-    :uk1   capable  of  glui  'her  the 

them.     But  al way i  exert  your  own  surfaces   which   are    brought  into 
understanding  in  caiee  of  so  nuoh  contact.   We  have  numerous  pj 
importance  ;  look  at  the  state  of  the  ot'  it  in  the  adheaioni  «  hich  we  find 
parr.-,,  anatomically  and  physiolo-  taking  place  between  the  folds  of 
gically;   ami  then  ask  yourselrei  the  peruoneum  and  the 

which     treatment     you     ought     to    the  pleura,  membranes  which  have 

adopt.  been  termed  serous,     We   see  it 

There  is  an  inflammation  which  'again    occurring   in    the   cellular 
takes  place  in  the  animal  body,   membrane  ;   the  interstitial  struc- 
tures are  connected   together  by  a 

material,  which  is  elaborated  by  thu 
slow  and  indolent  form  of  inflam- 
mation. There  is  not  only  a  thick- 
ening of  substance,  but  there  i.  an 
increase  of  structure  which  follows. 
New  vessels  shoot  into  the  newly- 
combined  parts  ;  these,  again,  pro- 
duce new  materials  for  a  further 
growth ;  and  thus  the  morbid  struc- 
ture continues  to  increase  ;  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is 


in 

which  is  very  languid  in  its  cha- 
racter, is  very  insidious  in  its  ap- 
proach, and  is  very  slow  in  its  pro- 
gress :  it  is  called  chronic  inflam- 
mation.  It  is  of  an  indolent  de- 
scription ;  it  does  not  attract  much 
attention,  because  it  is  not  attend- 
ed with  pain.  But  in  speaking  of 
this  subject,  I  am  speaking  of  a 
disease  which,  with  its  various  mo- 
difications, is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  the   practice  of  surgery. 


There  is  no  part  of  the  practice  of  j  some  morbid  propensity  in  the  ves- 
surgery  that  requires  so  much  in-  '  sels  of  such  a  part  to  take  on  such 


genuity  or  skill.  Any  man  knows 
how  to  treat  an  active  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  this  slow,  disorganizing 
action  will  often  baffle  our  best  at- 
tempts, and  defy  our  most  efficient 
remedies.  Our  notions  respecting 
its  treatment  will  very  much  depend 
on  the  views  which  we  have  drawn, 
in  our  own  minds,  of  the  changes 
which  inflamed  parts  undergo  ;  but 
if  they  are  contradicted  by  an  ap- 
peal to  facts,  then  they  are  opi- 
nions which  wc  are  not  justified  in 
holding. 

We  generally  see,  in  all  parts  of 
the  body,  that  when  the  action  of 
any  part  is  increased,  its  secretion 
is  increased  ;  but  then  this  secretion 
is  not  of  its  ordinary  character.  We 


a  diseased  action.  These  are  no 
fanciful  notions :  they  are  such  as 
have  been  confirmed  by  facte. 

Did  you  ever  examine  an  inflam- 
ed part?  If  you  did,  you  found,  in 
the  early  state  of  the  disease,  gela- 
tinous matter  effused  ;  and  into  this 
matter  you  saw  little  vessels  shoot- 
ing, thus  connecting  the  unorgan- 
ised with  the  organised  structure. 
Vessels  cannot  grow  into  nothing, 
or  "  into  thin  air."  There  must 
be  some  medium  for  this  purpose  : 
jelly  seems  to  be  the  matrix,  and 
is  very  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  vessels,  and  they  have  a  great 
propensity  to  shoot  into  it,  to  grow, 
and  become  a  living  mass.  The 
structure  is  thus  rendered,  as  it 
have  daily  examples  of  this  in  dis-^  were,  granular;  but  the  process  is 

accomplished  in  the  deposition  of 
adhesive  matter,  without  the  effu- 
sion of  a  puriform  fluid.     Chronic 


orders  of  the  liver.  Again,  sup- 
posing a  membranous  surface  to  be 
slightly  inflamed  :  instead  of  its 
secreting  a  thin  transparent  fluid, 
you  will  find  that  the  fluid  will  be- 
come more  gelatinous  in  appearance, 


inflammation  is  an  inflammation 
which  very  much  disorders  the 
structure  of  a  part,  before  it  en- 
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gages  niiuli  of  the  attention  of  the 
Burgeon  or  the  ]>nt ii'ii t . 

But  the  functiona  of  the  parts  ore 

also  altered  with  their  alteration  of 
structure.  We  see,  also,  rery  fre- 
quently, that  those  parts  which  are 
chronica  liven  larked  undergo  certain 

changes,  either  from  a  disturbance 

of  the  general  health,  or  some  irri- 
tation excited  in  the  local  diseased 
action.  Other  forms  of  inflamma- 
tion, I  say,  may  supervene  ;  a  more 
active  inflammation  may  take  place: 
then  the  chronic  inflammation  will 
suppurate  ;  perhaps  ulceration  will 
take  place,  and  the  part  in  this  way 
becomes  disposed  of;  or  inflamma- 
tion and  sloughing  may  come  on, 
and  in  this  way  the  destruction  of 
the  diseased  structure  may  ensue. 
But  these  changes  in  the  actions  of 
the  vascular  system,  by  which  the 
functions  of  organs  become  vitiat- 
ed, and  the  structures  of  parts  al- 
tered, do  not  take  place  in  the 
healthy  constitution  ;  or  admitting 
that  some  result  of  .chronic  inflam- 
mation had  been  produced,  if  the 
general  health  had  been  restored 
and  preserved,  none  of  the  conse- 
quences which  I  have  just  describ- 
ed could  supervene.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind,  that  the  state  of 
the  bodily  health  does  very  much 
influence  the  local  diseased  action, 
and  I  could  give  you  many  cases 
to  prove  this,  in  addition  to  those  I 
have  already  told  you,  but  it  is  not 
now  worth  while  to  do  so. 

I  am  never  afraid  of  inflamma- 
tion in  an  active  form.  Let  me  see 
inflammation  attacking  a  part,  and 
I  know  what  to  do  with  it ;  but  oh, 
hang  it,  hang  it,  I  am  horribly 
afraid  of  this  low,  disguised,  chro- 
nic form  of  inflammation,  which 
alters  the  natural  structures,  and 
destroys  the  proper  offices  of  parts. 
The  treatment  of  such  cases  will 
form   a  part  of  absolute  surgery, 


and  therefore  in  my  next  lecture  T 

shall    begin   what    I    call   absolute 

surgery. 


REVIEW. 


Original  Cases  with  Dissections 
and  Observations  illustrating 
the  Use  of  the  Stethoscope  and 
Percussion,  in  the  Diagnosis  of 

Diseases  of  the  Chest,  SfC.  fyc. 
By  John  F$RBES,  M.  D.  Phy- 
sician to  the  Chichester  Dispen- 
sary. 8vo.  P.  p.  392.  London, 
1824,   Underwood. 

[Concluded  from  last  week.] 

Tn  our  last  number  we  gave 
a  condensed  account  of  Avbn- 
BUUOG  Kit's  treatise  on  Percussion, 
in  which  we  stated  the  mode  in 
which  it  should  be  tried,  and  men- 
tioned first,  the  kind  of  sound  ob- 
tained from  the  healthy  chest,  its 
character  in  different  parts,  and 
then,  the  nature  of  the  sound  af- 
forded by  percussion  in  disease,  to- 
gether with  the  complaints  in  which 
the  morbid  sound  could  be  easily 
recognised.  We  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  point  out  the  diseases  of 
the  chest,  in  the  diagnosis  of  which 
Percussion  affords  little  or  no  as- 
sistance ;  not  that  our  opinion  of 
the  value  of  this  diagnostic  sign  is 
at  all  lessened,  but  because  w:  con- 
ceive that  by  distinctly  pointing  out 
the  cases  in  which  it  assists,  and 
those  in  which  it  assists  not  the 
medical  practitioner,  we  shall  be 
taking  the  most  effectual  means  to 
extend  its  merits  and  increase  its 
usefulness.  For  want  of  this  ne- 
gative kind  of  information,  we  are 
certain  that  much  mischief  is  fre- 
quently done  to  the  cause  of  medi- 
cal science.  On  the  discover)', 
for  instance,  of  a  new  medicine, 
it  is  immediately  blazoned  forth  as 
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being  b  spec  iff  <  in  tome  particular 
complaint,  without  hip  regard  be- 
ing paid  to  the  circumstances  under 
which    iti   exhibition    had    been 

found  t.«  t»<-  of  use.  When,  how- 
ever, it  if  put  to  the  te>t  of  exten- 
sive,  experience,   and  aecertained 

not  to  possess  iu  i  aunled  powers, 
it  falls  into  disrepute,  and  become* 
entirely  neglected.  It',  instead  of 
tlie  indiscriminate  recommendation 

of  a  new  remedy,  careful  and  ac- 
curate experiments  as  to  its  medi- 
cal properties  were  first  substituted, 
and  the  results  minutely  and  im- 
partially detailed,  then  medical 
men  would  see  in  what  cases,  and 
with  what  chance  of  success,  they 
might  venture  on  its  exhibition. 

La  i.  n  n  EC,  after  stating  in  a  fair 
and  candid  manner  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  percussion, 
makes  the  following  observations 
on  this  mode  of  investigating  dis- 
HFej  of  the  chest,  which,  although 
they  should  be  received  with  some 
qualification  as  coming  from  the 
discoverer  of  auscultation,  merit 
particular  attention.  "  It  cannot 
be  denied,"  says  he,  "  that  percus- 
sion still  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired. It  frequently  indicates  no- 
thing in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  ami 
in  no  case  does  it  enable  one  to 
distinguish  that  disease  from  chro- 
nic peripneumony.  In  peripneu- 
mony, indeed,  it  is  of  little  assis- 
tance when  the  inflammatory  ess* 
gorgement  occupies  only  the  centre 
<>i  the  lungs,  or  where  the  two 
lungs  are  affected  at  the  same  time 
in  an  equally  slight  degree  ;  it  af- 
fords no  sigh  capable  of  distin- 
guishing this  complaint  from  pleu- 
risy, hydrothorax  or  any  other 
effusion  into  the  pleura.  It  fur- 
nishes no  means  of  recognising 
pneumo-thorax,  or  rather  it  becomes 
almost  a  necessary  cause  of  error 


in  this  case.  It  does  n  >t  make 
known    the  I    of   the    heart 

till  tin-*  organ  has  obtained  a  la: 
siie ;    and  moat  frequently   d*ath 
takes  place  before  the  ar- 

rises at  this  stage.      It  has  navai 
furnished  indications  of  the  exist- 
ence    of   aneurism   of    the    lai 
vessels,  but  in  easts  where  the  ap- 

plication  of  the  hand,  or  where  the 
it  even  furnished  them  with  the 

greatest  certainty.  The  results 
ot  percussion  are,  moreover,  equi- 
vocal when  the  natural  bound  is 
absent  only  at  the  inferior  part  of 
the  chest  ;  they  are  frequently  de- 
ceptive when  the  chest  is  deformed, 
Oven  in  a  slight  degree,  by  the  ef- 
fect of  rickets;  in  line,  they  are 
very  uncertain,  and  even  of  no  use, 
when  the  integuments  of  the  chest 
are  (edematous,  or  charged  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  adeps,and 
especially  when  they  become  ilac- 
cid  by  a  slight  diminution  of  this 
superabundant  fat." —  La  en  NEC 
sur  V Auscultation  Mediate,  p.  4, 
torn.  1. 

From  the  above  statement  it  ap- 
pears that  there  are  cases  in  which 
percussion  docs  not  enable  one  to 
distinguish  exactly  what  the  dis- 
ease of  the  cheat  is,  and  in  others, 
such  as  aneurism  of  the  large  ves- 
sels, it  affords  no  assistance  what- 
ever; yet,  with  the  exception  above- 
mentioned,  by  means  of  this  sign 
it  can  be  invariably  ascertained 
whether  disease  exists  or  not,  and 
from  the  general  history  of  the 
patient,  together  with  the  help  of 
tj  e  stethoscope,  an  experienced 
physician  may  state  with  precision 
both  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
disease  under  which  the  patient 
labours.  It  is  in  combination, 
therefore,  as  we  stated  before,  with 
the  use  of  the  stethoscope,  that 
percussion  is  so  valuable  an  assist- 
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:i nt  m  t lie  diagnosis  of  the  <!i  eases 
of  the  chest;  in  all  oases  adapted 


which  we  intend  illustrating  by  the 
ea  in  the  volume  before  us :  the* 


i.i  their  use  they  should  be  tried    are   peripneumony,   pleurisy,  and 


together,  and  the  results  afforded 
hy  the  one  be  compared  with  those 

obtained  from  the  other. 


hypertrophic  VYe  shall  begin  with 
peripneumony,  state  its  genera) 
character  and  symptoms,  and  then 


We  eoiue  now  to  that  part  of  give  some  eases  oi  this  disease  : 
the  work  before  us,  viz.  the  cases  >  we  shall  also  adopt  the  same  plan 
recorded  by  Dr.  FORBES,  in  which    with  pleurisy  and  hypertrophic, 


the  assistance  afforded  by  percus 
sion  and  auscultation  is  so  striking 
that  we  think  a  mere  statement  of 
the  facts  will  have  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  inducing  medical  men 
to  adopt  them  both  in  their  prac- 
tice. The  cases  consist  of  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  and  pericardium, 
chronic  pleurisy,  hydrothorax, 
chronic  peripneumony,  and  asthma. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  all 
the  more  acute  inflammatory  af- 
fections are  omitted  ;  and  no  cases 
of  phthisis  pulmonalis  are  given. 
Before  we  proceed  to  lay  before 
our  readers  some  of  the  cases  related 
in  this  volume,  we  shall  enter  a 
little  into  the  history  of  the  affec- 
tions detailed  in  those  cases,  in 
order  to  impress  more  strongly  on 
the  mind  the  importance  of  the 
facts  which  they  contain.  Dr. 
Foiikes  has  not  touched  on  this 
part  of  the  subject  at  all,  because 
the  limits  of  his  work  did  not 
allow  of  it,  and  his  principal  object 
was  to  give  to  the  profession  origi- 
nal cases  illustrating  the  use  of  the 
stethoscope  and   percussion  in  the 


Peripneumony. 

This  disease  consists  in  an  in- 
flammation of  the  pulmonary  tissue, 
and,  according  to  La  EN*  EC,  pre- 
sents, in  its  anatomical  relations, 
three  stages,  which  are  perfectly 
distinct  and  easily  recognised. 

"  In  the  first,"  (vid.  Lai:\ni:(. 
sur  l'Auscultation  Mediate,  p. 
160,  torn  I.)  says  this  distin- 
guished physician,  "  the  lung  is 
heavier  than  natural,  and  presents, 
on  its  external  surface,  a  livid  or 
violet  colour,  and  a  degree  of  firm- 
ness  much  greater  than  in  the  na- 
tural state.  It  is,  however,  still 
crepitous ;  but  when  pressed  be- 
tween the  fingers,  it  is  very  appa- 
rent that  it  is  gorged  by  a  fluid, 
and  that  the  crepitation  is  much 
less  than  in  the  healthy  state ^ 
When  cut,  its  tissue  appears  of  u 
livid  red,  and  altogether  filled  with 
a  serous  fluid,  more  or  less  bloody 
and  frothy,  -which  exudes  in  abun- 
dance from  the  divided  surfaces. 

In  the  second  stage,  there  is  no 
crackling  whatever  of  the  lung,  on 


diagnosis   of   the   diseases   of  the  s  its  being  pressed  between  the  fin- 
chest,  thereby  supposing  his  readers    gers,  and  it  then  acquires  a  degree 


to  a  certain  degree  previously  ac- 
quainted with  their  general  charac- 
ter. But  independently  of  the 
value  of  the  cases  being  great'y  en- 
hanced by  it,  we  are  certain  there 
are  some  to  whom  any  information 
on  these  complaints  will  be  entirely 


of  firmness  and  solidity  similar  to 
that  of  the  liver,  a  state  which  has 
been  designated  by  modern  anato- 
mists hepatization.  In  the  second 
stage  of  inflammation,  the  lung 
often  appears  less  livid  externally 
than  in  the  first,  but  internally  it 


new,  and  we  shall  therefore  give,    is  more  or  less  of  a  deep  red  colour, 


Avithiu  as  narrow  a.  compass  as  pos- 
sible, nn  account  of  the  affections 


on  which  are  marked,  in  a  sinking 
manner,  the   spots   formed  by  the 
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black  pulmonary  matter,  the  bron 
chial  tubes,  the  blood  reasels,  and 
th*'  thin  cellular  partition!  winch 

divide  the  pulmonary  tissue  into  un- 
equal portiona  These  membranous 
partitions,  which  are  rath<  r  difficult 
to  be  perceived  in  the  natural  state, 
become  then  much  more  distinct. 
They  often  appear  as  if  they  were 
not  inflamed,  and  then  their  white- 
qqbi  renders  them  perfectly  appa- 
rent. On  making  several  incisions 
into  a  lung  thus  affected,  nothing 
LB  found  to  exude  from  their  sur- 
face ;  but  on  scraping  them  with  a 
scalpel,  a  moderate  quantity  of 
bloody  serum,  more  turbid  and 
thick  than  that  described  before, 
and  in  which  there  is  frequently 
observed  a  thick,  opaque,  and 
white  purulent  matter.  The  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  lung,  on  being 
exposed  to  the  light,  presents  a 
granular  appearance. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  pulmonary 
tissue  preserves  the  same  firmness 
and  granular  appearance  which  we 
have  just  described,  assumes  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  similar  to  that  of 
straw,  and  pours  out,  in  greater  or 
iess  abundance,  from  its  divided 
surfaces,  a  yellow,  opaque,  viscid, 
and  evidently  puriform  matter,  but 
of  a  pale  colour,  and  which  is  not 
so  disagreeable  as  pus  from  an  ex- 
ternal wound.  This  state  is,  strictly 
speaking,  suppuration  of  the  pul- 
monary tissue.  With  respect  to  ab- 
scesses in  the  lungs,  there  is  no  dis- 
ease so  rare  as  a  true  collection  of 
pus  in  that  organ.  Among  several 
hundred  cases  of  peripneumony, 
which  M  La  k\  n  i  c  examined  after 
death,  he  only  found  five  or  six  in- 
stances of  collection  of  pus  in  an 
inflamed  lung. 

These  three  degrees  of  inflam- 
mation are  found  combined  in  dif- 
ferent manners.  Very  often  one 
lung,  throughout  its  whole  extent. 


II  in  the  third  Stage  of  inflamma- 
tion, when  the  otli  r  is  inflamed  in 
a  few  parts  only,  in  the  lh.->t  or 
cond  degree.    Sometimes  the  three 
degrees  ire  observed  in  the  lame 

lung,    and     separated    by    distinct 

boundaries,   or   insensibly  lost   in 

each  other.      But  the  w  hole  of  the 
lungs  is  never  inflamed  in  the  third 

or  even  second  degree,  and  it  may 

be  easily  con<  eived  that  this  could 
not  take  place,  since  such  an  en- 
goryctnent  could  not  occur  in  an 
instant,  and  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  breathe.  It  is  not  rare 
to  find  subjects  in  whom  one  whole 
lung,  and  more  than  half  of  the 
second,  are  entirely  impermeable 
to  the  air.  Among  other  subjects, 
on  the  contrary,  peripneumony  pro- 
duces death  :  a  fourth  part  of  the 
lungs  have  been  gorged  to  this  de- 
gree.  This  fact,  with  many  others, 
goes  to  prove,  that  in  the  alteration 
of  OUT  organs,  death  is  much  .more 
often  caused  by  the  exhaustion  of 
the  principle  of  life  than  by  the 
severity  or  extent  of  the  local  af- 
fection. 

Peripneumony,  when  arrived 
even  at  the  third  stage,  may  still 
terminate  by  resolution,  or  rather 
the  absorption  of  pus,  and  without 
disorganization  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue.  If,  in  this  case,  the  patient 
die  during  convalescence,  which 
sometimes  happens,  especially  in 
subjects  of  advanced  age,  the  pul- 
monary tissue  does  not  present  the 
hepatic  firmness,  nor  has  it  the 
density  which  is  produced  in  pe- 
ripneumony, in  the  first  stage  or 
oedema  of  the  lung  :  it  slightly  cre- 
pitates under  the  finger,  does  not 
invariably  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
the  water ;  when  cut,  a  certain 
quantity  of  liquid  pus  oozes  out, 
the  surface  of  the  incisions  presents 
a  yellowish  or  slightly  green  tint, 
which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
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the  remaining  sound  parts  of  the 
lunge.      It  the  resolution  ii  in  i 

very    advanced    state,    this   tint    If 

-till  manifest. 

Chronic  peripneumony,  wheO   it 

ii  not  combined  with  the  develop- 
ment of  tubercles,  or  some  other 
morbid  productions,  really  presents 
the  same  anatomical  characters  as 

the  acute,  and  it  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult for  any  one  the  most  accus- 
tomed to  researches  in  pathological 

anatomy  to  state,  on  the  opening  of 
the  hody  of  a  patient  who  had  died 
At*  peripneumony,  the  approxima- 
tive duration  of  the  disease. 

Symptoms  of  Peripneumony. 

The  chief  symptoms  of  this  com- 
plaint are,  difficulty  in  breathing, 

deep  pain  in  the  side  affected,  ina- 
bility to  lie  on  that  side,  i'ever, 
cough,  viscid  expectoration,  and 
occasionally  mixed  with  blood,  and 
the  urine  of  a  deep  red  colour.  But 
all  these  symptoms  are  not  invari- 
ably present ;  and  one,  two,  or  more 
of  them  may  be  absent,  and  the 
patient  still  labour  under  an  acute 
form  of  this  disease.  Thus  the  pa- 
tient may  not  be  able  to  lie  on  the 
side  affected,  and  the  cough  be 
slight.  But  there  is  one  symptom, 
and  the  only  one,  which  can  be  re- 
garded as  pathognomonic,  because 
it  only  exists  in  this  complaint, 
which  is,  the  expectoration  of  a 
substance  of  a  white,  slightly  green, 
er  yellow  colour,  nearly  semitrans- 
parent,  and  mixed  with  bubbles  of 
air  that  cannot  escape,  on  account 
of  its  viscidity  ;  this  is  so  great  that 
if  the  vessel  is  turned  upside  down, 
and  kept  in  this  position  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  the  expectorated 
matter  will  adhere  to  its  sides.  But 
this  sign  is  not  always  so  marked 
as  we  have  just  described,  and  it 
does  not  e\ist  so  distinct  but  in 
the  nisi  duy*  of  the  complaint;  and 


i?i  certain  Constitutions  it  is  much 
less   characterised    than   in   other*. 

The  inconstancy  of  the  external 
symptoms  shows  the  value  of  the 
assistance  to  be  derived  from  per- 
cussioo  and  auscultation. 

The  percussion  of  the  chest,  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  Avi.n- 
BRUOGER,  is  a  means  much  more 
certain  than  the  ex  ami  nation  of 
the  external  symptoms,  for  recog- 
nising peripneumony,  in  whatever 
stage  it  may  be.  The  little  time 
and  trouble  which  it  requires,  and 
the  certainty  of  the  results  which 
it  gives,  should  prevent  us  from 
searching  any  other  mode  of  inves- 
tigation, if  it  were  applicable  in 
every  case ;  but,  as  we  have  alrea- 
dy said,  it  affords  no  signs  for  dis- 
tinguishing this  complaint  from 
some  others.  The  investigation  by 
the  cylinder  is  not  attended  with 
this  inconvenience  :  it  indicates  the 
pulmonary  engorgement  in  every 
case,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
indicating  the  degree  with  more 
precision  than  percussion. 

In  the  first  stage  "of  peripneu- 
mony the  respiration  may  still  be 
heard  in  the  part  affected  ;  but  it 
is  less  distinct  and  sonorous  than 
in  the  other  parts,  and  is  accom- 
panied, in  inspiration  particularly, 
with  a  kind  of  crepitation,  or  slight 
rattle,  the  sound  of  which  may  be 
compared  to  the  crackling  of  salt 
in  a  heated  vessel  :  this  rattle, 
which  L.4.ENNEC  terms  the  *cre- 
pitous  rattle,  is  the  pathognomonic 
sign  of  the  first  stage  of  peripneu- 
mony. The  second  and  third 
stages  are  recognised  by  the  total 
absence  of  the  respiratory  murmur. 
Sometimes  the  mucous  rattle,  more 
or  less  marked,  is  heard.  This  takes 
place  especially  when,  in  addition 
to  the   peripneumony,  there  exists 

•  Yid.  Lancet,  Vol.  V.  No.  4,  p.  135. 
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a  pulmonary  catarrh,  o*  vt  hen  tin* 
viscid  expectoration  and  the  state 
of  the  complaint  be<  om<  p  chan 

aids  it>  decline,  into  a  linn  met- 
tt-i.  The  puerile  fegpiration  is 
frequently  observed  in  the  throe 
stages  of  this  complaint,  principally 

in  the  tW4)  first,       When   the   [H  !  i- 

pnenmoo)  begins  to  amend,  the 
stethoscope  makes  known  tin-  fact 

by  the  gradual  return  of  the  respi- 
ratory murmur,  and  at  an  earlier 
period  than  percussion.   The  sound 

of  the  respiration  is  always  first 

heard  at  the  upper  part  of  the  dis- 
d  lung. 
"  The  advantage  afforded  by 
the  stethoscope/'  says  Lai.nnm, 
*•  ought  not  to  make  us  neglect  the 
use  ofpercussion  in  peripneumony ; 
it  is  not  so  applicable  as  the  other 
in  all  cases,  but  in  those  in  which 
it  is,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
a  more  expeditious  mode,  and  less 
inconvenient  to  the  medical  atten- 
dant. It  has  the  inconvenience  of 
being  difficult  to  practise,  and  of 
requiring  more  care  and  attention." 
We  cannot  assent  to  Laennic :*s 
assertion^  that  the  art  ofpercussion 
is  more  difficult  to  be  acquired  than 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  the  stethoscope,  for,  having  tried 
both  modes,  we  are  able  to  judge 
of  the  comparative  difficulty  of  each. 
The  time  required  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  right  use  of  the 
stethoscope  is  very  considerable, 
and,  with  the  utmost  attention,  a 
beginner  will  be  frequently  de- 
ceived. The  only  way  to  know 
"whether  the  diagnosis  he  has  sriven 
from  the  use  of  either  mode  is  cor- 
ject,  is  that  pursued  by  Dr.Fom;  r  s , 
of  recording  at  the  bed-side  of  the 
patient  his  opinion  of  the  case,  and 
in  fatal  instances  of  ascertaining  by 
•post  mortem  examinations  the  real 
nature  of  the  disease.  This  plan 
we  ha\e  adopted,  and  in  no  small 


Ulllliln. 

Cession,      weie     we     (!• 
to   the  is  we    had  formed 

from  the  application  of  the  Btetho- 
•COpe.  This  may  not  happen  with 
all,    but     ue    are    convinced    that, 

till  after  a  long  and  careful  use  el 
the  cylinder,    everj   medical  man 

will  be  liable  to  frequent  errors    in 

his  diagnosis.  Percussion  we  have 
not  tried  so  extensively  as  the  ite- 

thoSCOpe,  nor  have  we  hestowed  so 
much  labour  on  this  mode  of  in- 
cestigatioo  as  the  other,  but  we 

have    found   none    of  the  difficulty 

in  learning  its  use  that  we  did  with 

the  first.  It  may  not  be  amiss  here 
to  state,  that  in  two  or  three  CM 
in  which  we  made  use  of  percus- 
sion alone,  we  were  deceived  as  to 
the  sound  we  obtained  from  striking 
the  inferior  part  of  the  right  side  of 
the  chest.  This  error  arose  in  part 
from  our  forgetting  that  in  this 
situation,  under  any  circumstance, 
the  sound  afforded  by  percussion  is 
dull,  and  also,  as  we  afterwards 
ascertained,  by  the  inspection  of 
the  bodies,  from  considerable  en- 
largement of  the  liver.  In  trying 
these  modes  of  investigating  dis- 
ease, we  sat  out  with  the  determin- 
ation of  not  condemning  their  use, 
should  we  commit  mistakes,  till  we 
had  fairly  ascertained  whether  the 
causes  of  those  mistakes  rested  with 
ourselves,  or  whether  the  sounds 
afforded  through  the  medium  of 
these  modes  were  not  to  be  relied 
on  as  diagnostic  signs  in  diseases 
of  the  chest.  From  a  fair  trial  of 
one  of  these  modes  at  least  (aus- 
cultation) we  must  state  that  our 
errors  in  the  beginning  of  its  use 
were  attributable  to  our  want  of 
knowledge,  and  subsequent  expe- 
rience and  study  have  enabled  us 
to  avoid  those  mistakes  which  we 
were  before  so  frequently  making. 
The  wrong  diagnosis  we  formed  in 
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tin*  instances  whore  wo  tried  per- 
cussioii  alone  struck  us   foic.ibU   at 

the  time  of  the  importance  of  try- 
ing both  modes  at  the  same  time. 
In  reference  to  this  L  v  in  n  tc  my*) 
that  the  snccessiye  employment  of 
the  two  methods  in  d on ht ful  cases 

gives  a  degree  of  certainty  to  the 
diagnosis  which  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  by  itself  could  have 
afforded.  We  shall  now  oive  one 
or  two  of  Dr.  Forres's  cases  in 
which  peripneumony  existed. 

CHRONIC  PERIPNEUMONY. 

Chichestor  Dispensary.  Nov.  18th, 
1823. — William  Dolman,  carpenter, 
let.  48,  has  always  had  a  delicate  chest, 
being  subject  to  frequent  colds,  often 
with  much  cough,  but  with  little  ex- 
pectoration, dyspnoea,  or  pain.  During 
the  last  year  and  a  half,  however,  he 
has  had  a  much  more  severe  and  fre- 
quent cough,  with  more  or  less  of  un- 
easiness about  the  chest,  and  a  good 
deal  of  pain  in  the  site  of  the  trachea, 
aggravated  by  deglutition  and  the  act 
of  expectoration.  During  the  last  four 
months  he  has  been  much  worse, 
having  been  unable  to  work,  with  great 
increase  of  cough,  pain  in  the  chest, 
&.c.  He  has  also  had  repeated  haemo- 
ptysis to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and 
a  constant  and  copious  expectoration 
of  a  watery  or  mucous  fluid  ;  viscid, 
frothy,  dark,  and  very  fcetid.  Within 
the  last  eight  days,  he  has  not  spit  any 
pure  blood,  but  the  expectoration, which 
is  chiefly  very  viscid  mucus,  is  at  pre- 
sent tinned  with  blood.  He  has  a  con- 
stant feeling  of  great  soreness  over  the 
whole  chest,  in  so  much,  that  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  percussion,  applied  some 
days  since,  occasioned  a  very  severe 
pain  for  twenty-four  hours.  He  can- 
not lie  on  either  side  nor  with  the  head 
low.  lie  sleeps  very  badly,  principally, 
he  thinks,  on  account  of  the  cough,  He 
has  not  any  fever,  properly  so  called, 
nor  has  he  perspired  very  much.  He 
is,  however,  much  emaciated,  with  a 
dirty  brown  complexion,  rather  than 
with  a  leucophleginatic  paleness.  The 
pulse  is  to-day  D5,  but  it  has  usually  not 
been  more  than  81.  The  bowels  are 
regular,  tongue  pretty  clear,  and  urine 
of  natural  quantity. 

Stethoscope. — Right  side.  Respiration 
extremely    imperfect,  jet  everywhere 


perceptible  above  the  nipple,  on  the 
patient's  takinga  deep  inspiration  ;  but 
with  various  intensity  in  different 
places,  and  in  the  same  place  at  differ- 
ent tunes  ;  in  some  point-,  with  a  slight. 
crepitant  and  in  others  with  a  Mhilottl 
rattle,  somuwhat  more  distinct  under 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,    not  at  all 

audible  below  the  nipple,  nor  un- 
der th  !  scapular  end  of  the  clavicle. 
Imperfect  pectoriloquism  about  the 
nipple.  Lift  side.  Respiration  more- 
distinct  under  the  cla\  icle,  but  over  the 
•  est  of  the  side,  as  imperfect  as  on  the 
right.  A  slight  sibilons  rattle,  but 
nothing  like  pectoriloquism  or  hoego- 
phonism. 

Diagnosis.     Chronic  Peripneumony. 

Prognosis.     Death. 

The  only  remedies  here  prescribed 
were  with  the  view  of  relieving  the 
pain  and  cough,  and  procuring  sleep. 

Dec.  14th.  Hasbeen  of  late  consider- 
ably more  easy;  cough,  expectoration 
and  pain,  being  all  a  good  deal  less. 

Stethoscope.  Respiration  still  ex- 
tremely imperfect ;  heard,  however,  in 
different  points  of  both  sides,  and  iu  the 
same  points  at  different  times,  as  a 
sufficiently  loud,  but  extremely  brief, 
abrupt,  or  broken  hiss.  In  no  place  is 
the  natural  sound  of  respiration  to  be 
distinguished.  Imperfect  pectorilo- 
fjuism  under  the  scapulas  end  of  the 
right  clavicle.  Sound  of  the  heart  very 
distinct  in  the  cardiac  region,  with  a 
sort  of  silvery  thrill  *  in  the  sound — 
slightly  audible  under  both  clavicles — 
sound  of  natural  character  as  in  the 
rhythm — hardly  any  impulse  in  the 
region  of  the  heart.  Skin  cool ;  pulse 
86,  soft. 

This  poor  man  lingered  on,  much  in 
the  same  state,  until  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  cough  and  expectoration  of 
fcetid  matter  being,  at  the  time,  very 
considerable. 

Inspctio  Cadaver**. — The  chest  wa> 
examined  in  my  presence  by  Mr.  YV. 
til  v,  and  Mr.  Tui.ly.  The  heart  was 
slightly  enlarged,  and  its  parietes  were 
thin,  yet  there  was  no  appearance  which 

*  This  sensation  has  not  been  de- 
scribed, by  Laennec,  nor  is  it  suscep- 
tible of  any  very  nice  description.  Dr. 

Puisnes,  in  his  remarks  on  this  case, 
thinks  it  may  be  classed  as  a  variety  of 
the  puerile  respiration,  it  is  only  much 
lower,  and  is  cut  short  immediately 
alter  the  commencement  of  each  inspi- 
ration and  expiration. 
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could  be  considered  morbid.   The  right 
lung  adhered  tin  its  Mrhole  *.*.- 

tent  to  i lii*  i  leura  costalis,  diaphragm, 
aod  pericardii! hi,  b)  attat  bmenti  elearly 
of  old  date,  li  was  also  indurated 
throughout,  but  oot  complete))  uepa* 
ti/fd,  gorged  with  black  offensive  m 
Diet,  and  with  man}  ulcerated  cavitiei 
in  different  parts,  but  there  were  no 
tubercles.  Left  lung,  equally  adherent 
to  the  pwictes,  was  harder  than  na- 
tural, yet  considerably  less  so  than  the 
right)  particularly  the  upper  lobe,  w  hich 
was  still  erepitous  ;  it  coutained  a  good 
many  black,  unsoftened,  tuberculous 
looking  masses.  Abdominal  viscera 
vutc  sound.     Page  2G5. 

flypertroplua  tilth  dilatation  of  the 
Heart  in  a  moderate  degree — J'crt- 
^Htumoni/ — Pleurisy, 

(  hichesier  Dispensary,  April  8,  1123. 
— Riddal,  ret.  0*0,  a  faun  servant  from 
the  vicinity  of  Brighton,  had  always 
enjoyed  good  health,  until  twelve  weeks 
ago,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  de- 
e  of  COUgh  occasionally,  but  which 
never  interrupted  his  labour.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  period,  he  was  rather 
suddenly  attacked,  one  very  cold  day 
in  the  field-,  with  a  moderate  degree 
of  pain,  and  sense  off  oppression  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  and  dyspnoea, 
which  obliged  him  to  leave  his  work. 
Since  that  day,  he  says,  his  disease  has 
continued  to  the  present  day  without 
any  change  of  character,  except  in 
having  gradually  become  more  severe. 
The  symptoms  of  his  complaint  are  lew 
in  number,  but  strongly  marked.  They 
are  as  follows:  A  constant  and  veiv 
distressing  sense  of  fulness,  and  throb- 
bing in  the  lelt  pravordia,  the  latter 
gr<atly  increased  at  unceitain  inter- 
vals, and  always  at  the  moment  he 
takes  any  bodily  exertion.  Every  kind 
of  exertion  induces,  together  with  the 
palpitation,  great  dyspnoea,  which  goes 
oft",  after  a  certain  time,  by  repose.  Of 
all  kinds  of  corporeal  exercise  none  is 
so  distressing  as  going  down  hill  or 
down  stairs  ;  going  up  stairs  or  up  hill 
is  distressing,  but  not  nearly  so  much 
so  as  the  act  of  descending.  His  symp- 
toms, especially  the  dyspnoea,  are  al- 
most always  greatly  increased  by  the 
recumbent  posture,  on  which  account 
be  has  been  obliged  to  sit  in  his  chair 
many  nights  successively.  Since  his 
first  attack,  indeed,  be  has  been  able 
to  lie  down  but  rarely,  and  never  with 


the  head  low.    The  attempt  atrccujtV 
bency  on  iiie  Kit  oi  the  two, 

most  intolerable.    The  bowels  and  ap- 
petite are   in    a    pn  i*\  I    te,   tl.. 
tongue  clean,  anil  the  urine  ol  th»    I 
turn]  quantity, and  light  coloured.  The 

skin  is  *oft   and   tool,  and  the   j  ulst   i» 

e>  tremely  irregular  and  unequal,  i mall 

and    feeble.      He  is  \erv   low    spirited. 
The  countenance  very  auxious,  and  the 
lips  blue.     Pulsation   of  the  jugul. 
S.    ad  unc.   X.     K.  Pilul.   11\« Iri 
Pil.  Kxtr.  Hydscy.  j.  o.  n.) 
15th.  The  blood  not  at  all  Inflamed. 

lias  been  much  easier  since  the  bleed 
ing,  especially  in  his  breath.  He  has 
been  able  to  lie  down  better,  and  more 
on  the  left  side.  Pulse  still  extremely 
quick  and  irregular,  and  h.wdiy  per- 
ceptible at  the  wrist  from  its  feeble- 
ne-.s,  although  the  action  of  t lie  heart, 
as  felt  by  the  hand,  is  \eiy  great. 

Stethoscope. —  Heart,  impulse  and 
sound  both  very  great  in  the  cardiac 
region,  the  contraction  of  the  auricles 
and  ventricles  being  very  quick.  Sound 
of  the  heart's  contraction  audible  over 
the  whole  chest,  before  and  behind  on 
both  sides,  but  only  in  a  slight  degree 
on  the  right  back,  and  most  without 
the  stopper  of  the  instrument;  more 
audible  under  the  right  than  the  left 
clavicle. 

Respiration — Distinct  over  the  whole 
chest,  excepting  a  considerable  space 
in  the  cardiac  region.  Over  the  Bamn 
spot  percussion  elicits  a  dull  sound. 
To  this  note  of  the  examination  were 
subjoined  the  following  DIAGNOSIS  and 
Prognosis,  ffvpertrophia  with  dilatit- 
ofthe  heart— Death. 

This  poor  man  reft  Chichester  on  the 
following  week,  and  died.  The  only 
thing  I  learned  of  his  state  after  he  left 
mc  is,  that  he  was  jaundiced  for  ten 
days  before  his  death.  To  Mr.  HUGH 
INGRAM,  surgeon,  of  Steyning,  to  whom 
I  had  written  respecting  the  case  of 
Riddal,  and  who  was  kind  enough  to 
inspect  the  body  alter  death,  1  am  in- 
debted for  the  following  account  of  the 
dissection,  which  1  shall  gi\  c  in  his  ow  n 
words: — 

Dissection. — "  In  the  right  cavity  of 
the  pleura  was  about  a  quart  of  bloody 
serous  fluid,  strongly  tinged  with  bile. 
The  right  lung  was  much  diseased* 
being  more  solid  than  natural,  and 
having  all  the  appearances  of  previous 
inflammation.  No  tubercles.  The  left 
lung  diseased,  but  not  so  much  as  the 
right.     In  the  pericardium  there  were 
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Pleurisy. 
The  acute  form  of  this  complaint 


about  tin  ounces  of  fluid  of  the  lame" 
character  ai  abova  described.  The 
heart  was  target  than  natural  j  its  en- 
tire structure  thickened,  and  bearing  ;s    attended    with    symptoms    well 

my  to  be 

fever,  dry  cough,  or  only  accom- 


evidence  of  increased  aciionj  bes»aV« I        k  d        d  j      n.ncrai  <,,,y 
which,  the  only  remarkably  circum-  . '  r|,  D       .        .  J 

gtance  was  the  Foramen  Ovale  being  recognued.      the  pain,   ays 


panied  by  the  expectoration  of  a 

glairy  and  nearly  colourless  mutter, 
are  often  sufficient  to  enable  one  to 
be  morally  certain  of  its  existence, 


open*  On  opening  the  abdomen,  the 
liver  \>;is  found  cotisiderablv  enlarged, 

more  solid,    and   paler    in    colour  than 

natural.  The  gall-bladder  wna  dis- 
tended with  bile,  the  ducts  very  much 
contracted  in  si/.e,  and  the  common 
duct  impervious.    The  spleen  enlarged   without    having    recourse    to    any 

and  much  more  solid  than  usual.    The  J  oth^,  mo(]e  0f  investigation.     But 
nancreasconsidv-r.dilv -indurated.    I  here i .  .         ,,     ,  "     ., 

Smoothing  particular  in  the  appear-  «  occasionally  happens  that  some 
ance  of  the  other  viscera."  1  of  these  symptoms  may  be  absent ; 

In  a  subsequent  note,  Mr.  Ingram  land  in  chronic  pleurisy,  in  particu- 
added   a    lew    more    particulars.     Flic  J  jar>   they    are   0ften   g0  indistinctly 


following  are  extracts  :  "  To  your  first 
question,  Whether  the  pleura  was  in- 
flamed? I  should  say,  Slightly  so,  but 
there  were  no  adhesions.  I  should  say, 
that  the  right  lung  did  answer  to  the 
character  implied  by  the  term  hepati- 
zation. There  was  a  greater  degree 
of  firmness  about  it  than  natural.   The 


marked,  and  attended  with  so  many 
different  anomalies  of  all  the  func- 
tions, that  it  is  not  generally  till 
the  end  of  several  weeks,  and  even 
months,  the  true  character  of  this 
complaint  is  suspected.     Peucus- 


parietcs  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  I S ION  indicates  in  a  manner  much 
Avere  unnaturally  thick,  certainly,  but  .  more  sure  the  existence  of  pleurisy. 
not  to  a  very  remarkable  degree  There  ,  Ag  sQon  ag  effusion  takrs  place  the 
was   no    appearance  of  ossification  ml  .    .  .  l  ,     c 

any  of  the  vessels,  but  great  di lata- j  sound  is  wanting  in  every  part  o. 
lion,  as  if  there  had   been  much  force  .  the   chest.       The  STETHOSCOPE  is 


tainly  obliterated,  but  the  cause  has  !  ment,  the  presence,  the  temporary 
not  satisfactorily  presented  itself  to  the  absence,  and  then  the  return  of  hae^ 
minds  of  those  who  examined  the  body,  o-ophonism*  are  the  signs  by  which 
It   does    not   appear  that   Riddal  ever  i  V*,1        »«    j  ..  *  *i,  :  * 

had  jaundice  before.  The  foramen  | thc  cylinder  announces  the  exist- 
ovale  uas  a  perfectly  distinct  aud  di-  '  ence  of  eftusion  into  the  chest,  and 
rect  opening,  but  of  a  size  only  large  I  indicates  its  degree.  By  a  refer- 
enough  to  admit  the  end  of  a  common  <  ei,ce  to  the  signs  afforded  by  the 
blow-pipe  which   was  used   to   expose         .1  •  „ 

,    l  l  v        stethoscope  in  penpneumony,  as  re- 

Mated  above,  and  a  comparison  be- 

In  this  case,  Dr.  Forbes  thinks |tween  them  and  the  signs  obtained 

that  the  penpneumony  and  pleurisy  :  by  the  gamc  instrliment  in  pleurisy, 

of   the  right  side  occurred  subse-  <he ^  ^ ^  eaaiiy  dUtinguiahed 

quently  to  the  examination  ot  the   frQm  the  othen     There  is  also  one 


it 


chest  by  the  stethoscope.  The 
diagnosis  deduced  from  ausculta- 
tion was  very  correct  as  far  as  it 
went. 


external  symptom  which  will  great- 
ly assist  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  two, 
viz.  the  state  of  the  expectoration ; 

*  LAENsnc  sur  I* Auscultation  Me- 
diate, Tom.  I.  p.  548.  Lancet,  Vol.  V» 
p.  153. 
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tins  is    t  w\    important  point,    ami 

should  be  sjwayi  borne  m  mind, 
in   some  persona,   tin-   respiratory 

murmur  never  rt'turiis  on  tin- side 
aftected,  although  the  patienl  re- 
covers, but  in  such  00161  \  <>u  mostly 
observe  a  marked  diminution  or'  the 
si/e  of  the  chest  on  that  side. 

Acute,   ending  "<    (  /ironic,    I'lcurisy — 
(  ontractton  of  the  Chat. 

Chichester  Dis/njisart/,    Feb,  6".    1821- 

— Thomas  Bailey,  a«t.  ."..;.  Three 
months  ago  in-  irai  attacked  by  a  se- 
vere inflammatory  alfeeiiouof  the  right 

side  afthe  chest,  supposed  <u  one  time- 
to  ha  of  the  liver,  marked  chiefly  by 
aavere  pain  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
chest  on  that  side  ;  much  cough,  with- 
out expectoration  ;  inability  during  six 
weeks  to  lie  on  the  side  affected,  and 
strong  pyrexia.  Very  native  antiphlo- 
gistic remedies  were  administered  un- 
der the  direction,  of  an  intelligent 
practitioner,  and  apparently  with  great 
benefit ;  as  he  bm  considered  himself 
quite  convalescent  now  more  than  a 
month.  I  have  Sean  the  patient  for  the 
first  time  to-day.  He  still  sutlers,  oc- 
casionally, from  slight  pain  of  the 
right  side,  and  also  from  cough.  He, 
however,  now  lies  indifferently  on  either 
side.  There  is  only  a  slight  degree  of 
dyspnoea  constantly  present,  but  this  i* 
considerably  increased  by  motion.  The 
skin  is  quite  eool  ;  the  tongue  clean  j 
the  pulse  between  80  and  DO,  soft,  and 
occasionally  intermitting.  The  bowels 
are  regnlar,  and  there  is  no  deficiency 
of  urine.  He  has  lost  a  good  deal  of 
flesh,  but  is  by  no  means  emaciated. 

On  examining  the  client  cursorily, 
the  right  side  appears  e\  identlv  smaller 
than  the  left.  Pkkclssion  elicits  only 
a  dull  sound  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
right  side,  particularly  the  lower  half; 
while  the  sound  is  sufficiently  distinct 
and  clear  over  all  the  left  side.  The 
STETHOSCOPE  ;;i\es  most  indistinct  re- 
spiration over  all  the  right  side  without 
any  rattle  ;  and  detects  no  respiratory 
Bound  whatever  over  the  lower  parts. 
The  respiration  is  very  distinct,  per- 
haps puerile,  over  all  the  left  side. 

Diagnosis:  Chronic  Pleurisy — Contrac- 
tion of  the  Chest. 

March  4.  Contiuues  precisely  in  the 
same  state.    Chest  was  examined  more 


particularly  to-day.    The  whole  aspect 

of  this  man  i->  that  of  a  person  lrivmg 
cm-    lide    Smaller    than  t lie    other, 

in-  evidently  ban-,  la  the  right 

I    •     following   admeasurement*   show 

the  degree  "t  contraction  which  ha> 

taken    pi  u c      I  pom    tin-    iptnOBJ    pffO 
ce-.>,o!  one  of  the  dortal  \ertebi  a-  across 

the  nipple  to  the*  middle  <d  lh<  iterniMO, 
one  inch  Less  uu  the  right  lids  than  >>n 
the  left.  From  thw  ipinoos  proceef  ei 
one  of  tho  cervical  vertebral  ai  rues  she 
clavicle  to  the  nipple,  a  Quarter  af  an 

inch    les,   on    the    right    side   than   the 

left. 

IV.kc  (  BeiON    and    the   Sn:i  ii<>s( 
give  prectsel)  the   same    results   as  ou 
the  former  trial.     The  only  things  re- 
commended   by    way    of    treatment    to 
this    patient    were    gentle   aperient 

keep  the  bowel-,  regular,  occasional 
blisters  to  the  right  side,  and  an  ad- 
herence to  a  strict  and  long-continued 
antiphlogistic-  regimen. 

May  li).  Continues  in  the  same 
state,  being  neither  better  nor  wur.e 
than  before. 

Remarks. 
It  will  be  remarked  that,  in  this  case,  I 
omitted  to  seek  for  lhci>o]>h<»iis)n,  the 
only  certain  mark  of  distinction, 
cording  to  Laknnkc,  between  the 
chronic  peripneuinon\  vscirrhus  or  he- 
patization of  the  lungs)  and  the  chronic 
pleurisy  with  copious  effusion  :  but  I 
presume  the  contraction  of  the  chest, 
in  these  cases,  sufficiently  characte- 
rises the  disease.  The  prognosis  here 
is  of  course  very  bad,  the  recovery  of 
the  patient  is  doubtful,  and  the  cure, 
if  it  ever  take  place,  is  certainly  not  to 
be  looked  for  within  a  period  of  many 
months,  p.  245. 

We  find  that  we  have  not  space 
at  present  to  enter  into  any  patho- 
logical account  of  hypertrophia ; 
but  we  shall  have  occasion  within 
a  very  short  period  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject of  diseases  of  the  heart  under 
the  consideration  of  our  readers, 
when  we  will  redeem  the  pledge 
which  we  have  given  above,  but 
are  at  present  prevented  from  ful- 
filling. The  following  case  of  hy- 
pertrophia* will  be  perused  with 
interest. 

*  Hypertrophia  is  derived  from  virep, 
stowr,  and  rpocpr],  mitritio,  and  called  by 
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Dilatation  with  Hypertrophic!,  of  the 

Heart. 

( hi chest rr  Dispensary,  \vv\\  8,  1823. 

— George  Mills  ;,,f-  63,  a  strong  and 

hard    working    labourer,    was    seised 

..tlu-r  sutidcnl}    about  twelve    weeks 

>,  during;  the  prevalence  of  very  -e- 

ere    weather,    with    oppression    and 

tightness  across   Che  chest,  dyspnoea, 

and  accompanied  by  a  verj   irregular 

poise,     since  that  attack  he  ban  never 
n  able  tn  do  any  work,  although  he 
attempted  it,  and  has  laboured  un- 
der a  constant  sense  or  fulness  and  op- 
pression about  the  precordia,  and  oc- 
casionally   a  great  tenderness  there ; 
great  dy-pmea  on  motion,  or  any  kind 
of  bodilv   exertion,  and  frequently  an 
inability  to  lie  down  in  bed*,     lie  has 
also  been  repeatedly  affected  with  sud- 
den and  severe  paroxyms  of  the   same 
id,    put   in    a    more   violent   degree. 
The  how  els  have  been  regular,  hut  the 

appetite  is  not  good.  The  brine  has 
been  sometimes  nigh  coloured,  and  se- 

dimentons,  sometimes  watery.  The 
leg's  are  now  oedematous.  The  pulse 
extremely  irregular.  I  saw  this  man 
again  on  the  15th,  and  examined  the 
c  best  with  a  stethoscope.  At  this  time, 
.  -  before,  the  pulse  was  extremely 
weak  and  irregular  at  the  wrist,  a  great 
•ly  vernicUlar  and  hardly  percepti- 
ble motions, being  succeeded  at  inter- 
vals by  one  moderately  full.  There  was 
a  constant  tremulous  motion  very  per- 
ceptible in  the  jugulars,  but  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  carotids  was  found  to  be  very 
feeble.  The  face  rather  florid  and  veins 
shot,  but  not  purplish. 

Stethoscope. — Impulse  of  the  heart,  in 
the  cardiac  region,  very  great;  sound 
also  louder  than  natural  in  the  same 
place,  and  audible  over  the  whole  chest, 
before  and  behind,  and  especially  along 
the  right  side  of  the  sternum.  On  the 
back;  the  sound,  owing  to  the  fre- 
quency of  the  heart's  contraction,  is 
rather  that  of  a  continuous  murmur 
than  of  distinct  pulsations.  With  the 
exception  of  irregularity  of  the  rhythm, 
there  is  no  other  peculiarity  in  the 
sound.  Respiration  natural.  To  this 
note  of  the  examination,  I  added  the 

some  French  writers,  Irritation  Audi- 
tive du  Caur.  It  consists  in  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  parietes  of  the  heart,  and 
may  exi^t  with  a  contraction  or  a  dila- 
tion of  its  cavities,  or  without  either,  in 
which  case  it  is  called  timple  hyper- 
trophia. 


following  Diagnosis  and  Prognosis — 
Dilatation    with    Ugpertrophia   of  the 

heart— dilatation,  especially  of  the  right 
rarities, —  Death. 

This  man  recovered  so  much  as  to  be 
able  to  resume  his  work  ;  but.  on  May 
2d,  he  was  seized  in  a  (it,  and  on  the 
day  alter  died. 

The  body  wa.-.  examined  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  by  Mr.  WlH.  GUY,  Mr. 
Dodos,  and  myself.  The  following 
brief  note  1  Aral  read  to  the  gentlemen 
who  kindly  assisted  me  : 

M  Mills. — Whole  heart  enlarged  and 
thickened;  principal  dilatat ion  of  the 
right  ventricle.  No  contraction  of  val- 
vular orifices.     Lungs  sound." 

Dissection. — All  the  viscera,  except 
the  heart,  particularly  sound.  No 
mark  of  inflammation  or  adhesion  in 
any  part  of  the  chest  or  abdomen.  Meart 
of  a  rounded  figure,  the  apex  being 
quite  blunt ;  very  large,  certainly  more 
than  one-half,  and  probably  two  thirds 
larger  than  natural.  The  greatest  di- 
latation was  in  the  right  ventricle,  the 
parietes  of  which  were  about  the  na- 
tural thickness  of  a  heart  proportioned 
to  this  man's  size  ;  the  right  auricle 
enlarged  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
ventricle.  The  left  ventricle  was  also 
much  enlarged,  but  not  in  so  great  a 
degree  as  the  right;  it  retained  its  or- 
dinary superiority  of  thickness  over  the 
left,  but  its  walls,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  right,  were  flabby.  One  of  the 
columnar  carneae  of  the  left  ventricle 
was  enormously  enlarged,  and  looked 
like  a  foreign  body  projecting  from  the 
walls.  There  was  no  mark  of  adhesion 
or  inflammation  about  any  part  of  the 
heart,  and  all  the  valves  and  orifices  ha 
all  the  cavities,  and  also  all  the  large 
and  small  blood  vessels,  were  perfectly 
sound.  '1  here  was  a  moderate  quantity 
of  water  in  the  pericardium.  The  head 
was  not  examined,  ,p.  96. 

We  have  not  made  any  com- 
ments on  the  case6  -which  we  have 
given  ;  but  the  diagnosis  and  prog- 
nosis formed  were  in  general  cor- 
rect, and  particularly  so  in  the  last 
case.  The  immediate  cause  of 
Mills'  death  was  apoplexy,  pro- 
duced, however,  very  evidently  by 
the  primary  disease  of  the  heart. 
I  hose  of  our  readers  wJho  wish  to 
obtain  more  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Pkhcussiux  and  Auscul- 
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TATION     than    WO    OOVS    Kfon     in 

ihi>.  and  tin-  preceding  Number, 
ire  would  rt't't-r  to  the  irorki  of  L  \- 
eivbc,  Cor  visa  or,  the  original 
treaties  of  \\  in  beugg  in,  and  to 

the  volume  before  us,  with  the  pe- 
nual  of   which  we  hare  been  so 

much  gratified.  Ay  en  nutc  c  i  k, 
in  giving  to  the  world  the  results  of 

ids  experience,  on  the  discovery  of 

which  he  was  the  founder,  pub- 
lished few  or  none  of  tin?  cases 
from  which  he  had  deduced  them, 
but  left  this  deficiency  to  be  sup- 
plied by  Con  vis  art  and  others. 
L.v  j  \ m.c,  in  publishing  the  ac- 
count of  Auscultation,  verified 
all  his  assertions  by  numerous  facts, 
which,  though  they  do  not  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  collecting 
others  on  the  same  subject,  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  his  work, 
and  had  a  powerful  influence  in  in- 
ducing others  to  follow  his  prac- 
tice. Dr.  FoKBRs'l  book  contains 
a  body  of  facts,  which  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  value  both  of  percus- 
sion and  auscultation  in  the  diasr- 
nosis  ol  diseases  of  the  chest ;  it  is 
the  first  of  the  kind  published  in 
this  country,  and  reflects  no  small 
credit  on  the  author  for  the  pains  he 
has  taken  to  make  these  discoveries 
generally  known.  The  defects  of 
the  work  are  few,  there  is  a  little 
want  of  arrangement,  the  history 
of  the  cases  is  here  and  there  a 
little  confused, and  expressions  such 
as,  "  antero-posterior,  attempt  at 
recumbency,  falsified,  sediment- 
ous,"  &c.  are  occasionally  made 
use  of,  which  in  another  edition  we 
should  recommend  to  be  altered. 
The  defects  are,  however,  very 
trifling  when  compared  with  the 
sterling  value  of  the  work,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  dwelt  on — 

"  Verum  ubi  plura  nitent  in  libro,  non 
ego  paucis 
Oftendar  niaculis " 


If  tl  uiv  medico]  moo,  who, 

acquainted  with  the  focti  recorded 

in  their  favour,  still  condemn  tb 
discoveries,   without  them  a 

fair  and  impartial  trial,  it  would  be 
a   vain   and   bo]  -.k   to  con- 

vince him  of  the  foil)  of  hi-,  way  by 

any  appeal  to  his  understanding; 

"  for  if  he  hear  not  MoOM  and  the 

prophets,  neither  would  he  belt 
if  one  rose  from  the  dead."  We 
earnestly  hope  that  the  author  of 
this  volume  will  continue  to  collect 
and  publish  all  the  most  valuable 
cases  illustrative  of  percussion  and 
auscultation  which  may  come  under 
his  notice,  for  by  such  a  course  he 
will  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  the 
profession,  and  be  entitled  to  rank 
among  its  greatest  benefactors. 


FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT. 


ANALYSIS  OF  FOREIGN  MEDICAL 
JOURNALS. 

The  following  case  of  medul- 
lary sarcoma  of  the  eye  occurred 
in  the  practice  of  Mr.  War  drop 
in  the  year  1821,  but  has  not  been 
published  by  that  gentleman,  for 
reasons  which  we  are  not  able  to 
state,  unless  it  be  that  it  was  un- 
successful, a  circumstance  which, 
we  should  hope,  would  never  deter 
any  surgeon  of  an  honourable  mind 
from  giving  the  public  useful  infor- 
mation. One  of  Mr.  Waudrop's 
friends,  Dr.  Pock  el,  a  German, 
who  was  present  at  the  operation 
by  invitation,  has  departed  from 
the  silent  course  pursued  by  Mr. 
W  ar drop,  and  in  a  late  number 
of  Grafe's  and  AValtiier'* 
Journal  fur  Chirurgie  und  Au- 
(jenhcilkuadey  published  a  full 
account  of  the  case.  The  history 
of  the  child,  and  the  state  of  the 
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removed  eve,  are  detailed  at  length, 
we  will  not  say  with  grant  olnar- 

nt-ss.  The  account  01  the  opera- 
tion is  very  briefly  mentioned,  al- 
though sufficient  ia  said  to  enable 

one  to  sec  the  cause  of  failure  in 
this  instance,  and  it  may  serve  as 
an  important  lesson  to  future  ope- 
rators in  similar  eases.  We  think, 
upon  the  whole,  that  the  case  will 
be  read  with  considerable  interest. 

Case  of  Medullary  Sarcoma  of 
the  Eye,  by  Dr.  PoCKELS. 
Extirpation  of  the  Eye  by  Mr. 
War  drop. 

In  a  freatise  on  scirrhus,  medul- 
lary sarcoma,  fungus,  dec.  which 
contains  by  far  the  most  accurate 
diagnosis  of  these  complaints  ever 
published,*  Professor  Waltiier 
expresses  a  doubt  on  the  origin  of 
medullary  sarcoma  of  the  eye,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Wardrot.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  such  a  pulpy  mass 
cannot  be  seen  at  the  back  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye  through  the  cornea, 
lens,  and  vitreous  humour,  and 
moreover  believes  that  the  muddy 
colour,  which  is  to  a  certain  degree 
visible,  is  only  apparent,  and  does 
not  really  exist.  A  knowledge  of 
the  early  formation  of  medullary 
sarcoma  of  the  eye,  is  of  import- 
ance in  several  points  of  view,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  prognosis, 
for,  if  discovered  soon  (certainly  a 
rare  case),  the  life  of  the  patient 
may  be  saved  by  the  extirpation  of 
the  eye,  sufficiently  early  under- 
taken. The  following  case,  which  I, 
in  conjunction  with  several  friends, 
besides  Dr.  Savenko  and  Dr. 
SALOMON,  of  Petersburg,  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  during  the 
w  inter  of  1 820,  must  on  that  ac- 
count be  of  general  interest.  I 
transcribe  it  from  my  note-book. 

•  CJrafe's  and  Walther's  Journal, 
Vol.  V.  Part  II.  p.  270. 


Robert  Tyler  enjoyed  perfect 
health  till  he  was  eighteen  month3 
old  ;  without  any  assignable  cause 
he  became  crOM,  quiet,  bad  tem- 
pered, drowsy  ;  his  appetite  and 
digestion  remained  good,  he  did 
not  waste  in  body,  and  there  was 
no  appearance  besides  of  disease. 
When  three  years  old,  his  parents 
were  induced,  on  account  of  an 
enlargement  of  his  head,  to  consult 
a  physician  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  case,  and  were  informed 
that  a  chronic  hydrocephalus  was 
to  be  expected  ;  opening  medicines 
were  uninterruptedly  given  for  some 
months,  without  effecting  any 
change  in  the  child's  state,  and 
the  complaint  was  therefore  left  to 
itself.  In  the  month  of  April,  1820, 
his  parents  accidently  discovered 
that  Robert  saw  badly  with  the 
left  eye,  without  being  able  to  per- 
ceive any  defect  in  it.  From  this 
time  they  paid  close  attention  to 
him,  and  found  that  in  the  month 
of  July  the  vision  of  the  left  eye 
was  entirely  gone ;  they  now  ob- 
served, deep  in  the  eye,  a  wdiite 
glistening  appearance,  and  there- 
fore conceived  the  complaint  to  be 
cataract.  Mr.  War  drop  was 
consulted  about  the  child,  and  this 
gentleman  explained  to  the  parents 
that  the  disease  of  the  eye  was  of  a 
most  dangerous  nature,  and  that 
the  eye  itself  must  be  extirpated,  as 
it  was  only  by  this  operation  that 
the  life  of  the  child  could  be  pre- 
served. The  parents  would  not 
consent  to  this,  as  the  boy  had  not 
complained  of  any  pain,  and  his 
countenance  was  healthy,  but  es- 
pecially as  several  physician,  who 
had  been  consulted,  represented 
such  a  serious  operation,  for  a  com- 
plaint so  apparently  trivial,  as  a 
very  culpable  measure.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  September 
and  October,  the  variegated  whit- 
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i-.ii  fiut  thrfaee  ;it  the  bottom  of  the 
eve   ■  1 1  d   to  have  under* 

gone  a  complete  change ,  having 
become  prominent)  and  oi  a   \ el- 

lowish  white  colour.    Mr.  Aknott, 

■  mod  respectable  mrgeon,  who 
w  a>  now  consulted,  recognised  the 
complaint  of  the  eye  to  br  a  medul- 
lars sarcoma,  and  explained  to  the 
parents  thai  it  was  a  moat  serious 
affection,  which  might,  however,  be 

eurecl  1>\  the  removal  ot"  the  whole 
eve.  On  the  28th  of  November  I 
■aw  the  child,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  A un'ott,  who  had  se- 
veral times  observed  the  progress  of 
medullary  sarcoma,  as  described 
by  \V.\  it  i)  uoi',  by  which  means  he 
had  been  able  to  give  so  clear  an 
opinion  in  this  case. 

The  child  at  this  time  was  four 
years  old,  of  the  usual  size  for  that 
a^e,  with  light  coloured  hair  and 
complexion,  and  blue  eyes.  The 
head  was  in  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  body,  the  forehead  large  and 
prominent ;  he  had  a  mild  expres- 
sion, delicate  complexion,  but  in 
no  respect  was  his  look  unhealthy. 
For  some  time  past  lie  had  shown 
an  indisposition  to  the  sports  of 
child  re  o  of  his  age;  but  he  was 
not  shy  ;  the  answers  to  questions 
which  were  put  to  him  were  slow- 
but  distinct.  His  memory  was 
■weak,  his  faculties  impaired  ;  but 
he  seemed  to  be  able  to  point  out 
Lis  feelings  with  great  accuracy. 
With  the  exception  of  total  blind- 
ness of  the  left  eye,  the  other  senses 
were  not  affected.  He  complained 
neither  of  pain  in  the  eye  nor  in  the 
head.  His  appetite,  digestion,  uri- 
nary secretion,  perspiration,  were, 
according  to  the  statement  of  his 
parents,  in  a  healthy  state ;  occa- 
sionally they  would  observe  a  very 
violent  porspi ration  on  the  head. 
He  slept  longer  than  his  brothers 
and    sisters,   and    also  slept  some 


bburs  dui ing  the  day.  I li .  pulse 
cvas  regular,  but  rather  quidk,  fooai 

100  to  1  lo,  and  bard,  though  to 
no  great  di  gree. 

IK-   vvillingl)    permitted  a  <■!« 
examination  to  be  mads  >i  the  • 

and  sat  vt  i\  quietly  during  half  un 
hour  for  a  drawing  to  be  taken  of 
it,  without  being  in  tin  least  Mfes* 
oished,  or  becoming  in  italic*.  Doth 
eyes  were  of  the  same  size,  nor  did 
the)  project  forwards.  In  the  right 
eye,  with  which  it  was  observed 
that  Robert  could  see  well  both 
near  and  at  a  distance,  the  iris 
was  of  a  fine  blue  colour;  the  pu- 
pil was  entirely  black  and  round, 
and  dilated  to  the  usual  extent  ; 
it  immediately  contracted  on  the 
admission  of  strong  raws  of  light. 

In  the  left  eye,  the  sight  of 
which  was  entirely  gone,  then- 
were  observed  several  varicose 
veins  ;  there  was  no  inflammation 
of  the  eye-ball,  or  the  surrounding 
parts,  nor  any  increased  secretion 
from  the  meibomian  glands.  The 
iris  was  of  a  greyish  green  colour, 
the  pupil  considerably  dilated,  irre- 
gular in  its  shape,  and  completely 
insensible  to  the  action  of  the  light. 
The  cornea,  aqueous  humour,  lens, 
and  vitreous  humour,  were  quite 
transparent,  and  not  in  the  least 
deranged  in  colour.  Through  these 
transparent  media,  a  yellowish 
white  tumour  could  be  observed, 
occupying  nearly  the  posterior  third 
of  the  eye.  The  convex  surface  of 
the  tumour,  projecting  into  the  vi- 
treous humour,  was  divided  by 
sulci  into  three  arched  parts,  on 
which  a  line  ramiiication  of  vessels 
formed  a  thin  red  net-work. 

Among  several  thousand  dis- 
eased eyes,  I  never  before  saw  a 
similar  change  in  that  organ.  It 
was  so  different  from  the  white 
glistening  metallic  appearance  at 
the  bottom  of  the  eye,  which  Bee  it 
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describes  U  the  amaurotic  cats-eye, 
:iiid    from    the    greenish    hue    M  in 

glaucoma,  nml  from  opacity  of  the 
posterior  capsule,  so  that  an  error 
in  the  diagnosis  of  this  case  could 

not  he  easily  made.  One  could 
easily  he  convinced,  by  a  little  at- 
tention, of  the  real  existence  of  an 
unusual  tumour,  which  projected 
into  the  vitreous  humour. 

In  the  comniencementof  Decem- 
ber, the  child  complained  of  pain 
in  the  left  eye  and  forehead  ;  the 
sclerotic  had  become  redder,  and 
the  eyelids  were  closed  a  little  in 
the  mornings.  The  near  approach 
of  danger,  from  the  rapid  develope- 
ment  of  the  disease,  was  once  more 
explained  to  the  parents,  Avhen 
they  at  last  consented  to  the  extir- 
pation of  the  eye.  On  the  7th  of 
December,  Mr.  War  drop  per- 
formed the  operation  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Arnott,  myself,  and 
several  other  physicians,  and  af- 
terwards gave  Dr.  Savkxko  and 
me  the  extirpated  eye  for  anato- 
mical examination. 

After  the  removal  of  the  fat  and 
cellular  membrane,  together  with 
the  muscles  from  the  sclerotic,  we 
found  the  eye-ball  of  the  usual 
form  and  size.  The  optic  nerve,  in 
the  removal  of  the  eye,  wTas  divided 
obliquely,  and  so  near  to  the  scle- 
rotic, that  on  the  outer  side  a 
part  of  this  coat,  to  the  extent  of 
half  a  line,  close  to  the  insertion 
of  the  nerve,  was  wanting  ;  and  in 
this  part  there  was  a  small  open- 
ing, through  which,  on  gentle  pres- 
sure, a  whitish  gelatinous  sub- 
stance escaped.  An  incision  was 
made  through  the  centre  of  the 
eye  from  before,  backwards,  and 
the  aqueous  humour,  quite  clear, 
escaped  from  the  anterior  chamber. 
The  cornea  and  sclerotic  were 
throughout  of  the  usual  thickness 
and  firmness;  the  lens,  capsule,  and 


vitreous  humour  were  clear,  com- 
pletely transparent,  and  of  theuaual 
consistence.  The  line  dark  colour 
of  the  ciliary  processes  and  uvea 
had  been  visible  through  the  clear 
aqueous  humour.  A  tumour  oc- 
cupied the  posterior  half  of  tha 
eve  in  the  place  of  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour, and  which  on  being  divided 
might  have  been  taken  lor,  both  as 
regarded  colour  and  consistence, 
the  cortical  substance  of  a  child's 
brain.  The  greater  part  of  the 
vitreous  humour  was  removed,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  con- 
nexion of  the  tumour  with  the  coats 
of  the  eye.  The  sclerotic  could  be 
easily  separated  from  the  choroid 
coat.  In  the  choroid,  about  three 
lines  from  the  insertion  of  the  op- 
tic nerve,  was  a  circular  opening,  a 
line  in  diameter,  through  which  a 
small  projecting  part  of  the  tumour 
touched  the  sclerotic.  In  the  place 
just  opposite  to  the  opening,  about 
three  lines  also  from  the  insertion 
of  the  nerve,  there  was  a  thin  layer 
of  the  gelatinous  mass  firmly  at- 
tached on  the  outer  side  of  the 
choroid,  in  form  and  size  resem- 
bling a  lens;  on  the  part  of  the 
sclerotic  corresponding  to  this 
there  was  no  mark  of  disease  to  be 
observed.  These  two  places  ex- 
cepted, the  choroid  was  throughout 
of  the  usual  structure.  The  retina 
was  separated  from  the  ciliary  li- 
gament, and  detached  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  choroid.  It 
preserved  its  whitish  blue  colour  to 
near  the  tumour,  in  which  part  it 
was  a  completely  transpaient  mem- 
brane, and  firmly  attached  to  the 
convex  surface  of  the  tumour,  which 
projected  forwards  into  the  eye. 
In  the  centre  of  this  there  was  ob- 
served a  very  fine  network  about  it, 
resembling  a  spider's  web.  On  the 
removal  of  the  retina,  the  tumour 
was   so   easily  separated  from  the 
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inner  surface  of  the  choroid,  that 

between  it  and  the  tumour    no  or- 

ganic connexion  could  be  observed  ; 

and,  although  the    tumour   111 

closu  to  the  choroid,  yet  this  coat 
■  m  no  irhere  deprived  of  its  pig- 
ment, excepting  at  the  opening 
above  described.  At  the  insertion 
of  the  nerve  only  the  tumour  uas 
firmly  connected  hy  means  of  a 
great  quantity  of  thin  cellular  tissue. 
From  this  it  is  apparent,  that  the 
morbid  change  began  in  the  lamina 
Cfibroea,  and  extended  itself  into 
the  substanee  of  the  retina,  at  iirst 
only  attacking  a  thin  lamella  on 
the  outer  side,  close  to  the  choroid. 
On  the  uisease  increasing,  the  re- 
tina became  pushed  forwards,  and 
thus  absorption  of  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour took  place  together  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  choroid.  There 
cannot  be  the  least  room  for  doubt, 
that  the  sclerotic,  at  the  point 
where  the  choroid  was  absorbed, 
would  have  been  destroyed  before 
the  protrusion  of  the  tumour  through 
the  cornea,  and  the  fungus  have 
projected  in  that  situation. 

Mr.  W  \n  drop  called  the  dis- 
ease fungus  nematodes,  the  same 
as  described  by  Mr.  Abkuxi-:tii  y, 
under  the  name  of  Medullary  Sar- 
coma. The  child  was  attacked 
with  fever  after  the  operation,  but 
for  the  first  fourteen  days  no  bleed- 
ing occurred.  But  after  the  fourth 
week,  a  sprouting  fungus,  from 
which  frequent  bleedings  took 
place,  manifested  itself.  This  gra- 
dually filled  the  cavity  of  the  eye, 
and  protruded  between  the  eyelids 
to  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  The 
frequent  repetition  of  the  bleeding 
hastened  his  dissolution,  and  on 
the  fourth  month  from  the  opera^ 
tion  the  boy  expired.  As  far  as  I 
am  aware,  no  examination  of  the 
body  was  made. 

The    unfortunate  termination  of 


this    case    cannot    he    quoted     M 
proof  against  the  propriety  of  ex- 
tirpating the  eye  in  the  early  its 
of  medullary   sarcoma  of  t!i<-  i 
as  undoubtedly  there  eras  a  portion 
of  the  disease  in  the  nerve  allowed 

to  remain  in  the  Socket  >>i   tin-  i 


Case  of  Amputation  at  the  Hip 
Joint.  ISy  Hi. an  V!o>  W  S  I .- 
Tiir.u,  professor  of  Surgery  to 
the  University  of  Bonn.* 

(Griife  and  W'altlicr's  Journal.) 
The  subject  of  the  present  opera- 
tion, Antony  MULLER,  a  pea- 
sant, at.  21,  born  of  healthy  pa- 
rents, had  enjoyed  good  health  till 
be  reached  his  14th  year,  when, 
without  any  known  cause,  a  swell- 
ing, unattended  by  pain,  presented 
itself  on  the  outside  of  the  right 
thigh,  and  at  one-third  of  its  length 
from  the  top.  The  swelling  in- 
creased very  slowly,  and  at  the  end 
of  four  months  had  reached  the 
size  of  two  lists:  it  then  became 
painful,  the  skin  grew  red  and  thin, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  it  burst,  and 
gave  issue  to  a  moderate  quantity 
of  turbid,  purulent,  bloody  fluid. 
After  a  variety  of  treatment,  the 
fistula  closed  ;  but  matter  conti- 
nuing to  form  in  the  deep-seated 
parts,  another  swelling  formed  on 
the  inside  of  the  thigh,  which  burst 
in  two  places.  Subsequently,  the 
cicatrix  on  the  outer  side  also  gave 
way;  and  in  this  manner  they 
constantly  continued  to  open  and 
close  alternately,  for  the  space  of 
six  years ;  during  which  time  the 
patient,  though  with  great  diffi- 
culty, continued  to  work,  his  con- 
stitution also  being  much  impaired. 

*  This  university  was  only  fonnded 
as  late  as  1818,  by  the  present  King 
of  Prussia,  but  owing  to  the  celebrity 
of  its  professors,  it  is  becoming  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  in  Germany. — 
Ed.  L. 
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In  this  condition  he  was  io 
unfortunate  as  to  have  a  compli- 
cated fracture  of  the  diseased  limb: 
the  wheel  of  a  loaded  carl  passed 

over  hifl  thigh,  and   broke  it  in  the 

upper    half  of  its  length  in  two 

places,  and  with  several  splinters 
of  various  sixes.  He  was  unable 
to  procure  any  suitable  attendance  ; 
violent  inflammatory  swelling  en- 
sued  ;  the  previous  suppuration  ex<- 
tended  itself  in  all  directions;  the 
spaces  under  the  fasciae,  and  be- 
tween the  muscles,  were  filled  up 
with  matter ;  the  former  fistulas 
became  larger,  and.  new  ones 
formed;  and,  by  the  action  of  the 
muscles,  the  lower  part  of  the  bone 
was  so  much  drawn  up  that  an  inch 
of  it  projected  at  the  inner  and  back 
part  of  the  thigh. 

In  addition  to  all  this  he  was 
hectic,  had  night-sweats,  colliqua- 
tive diarrhcea,  and.  commencing 
gangrene  over  the  sacrum.  As  he 
was  unable  to  move,  and  every  at- 
tempt gave  him  pain,  he  lay  for 
several  weeks  on  straw  (in  a 
stable)  so  long,  in  fact,  that  the 
straw,  impregnated  with  matter, 
began  to  putrify,  and  smelled  most 
offensive. 

He  was  found  in  this  condition 
by  the  district  physician,  who, 
having  examined  him  as  perfectly 
as  the  state  of  the  patient,  and  the 
darkness  of  the  place  would  per- 
mit, explained  the  impossibility  of 
recovery  without  amputation  ;  and 
having  obtained  his  consent  to  it, 
procured  his  admission  into  the 
surgical  hospital  of  the  University 
of  Bonn. 

On  his  arrival,  Professor  Von 
Waltiier  found  him  as  above 
described ;  the  whole  thigh  was 
6\yelled,  and  painful  up  to  the 
groin,  from  the  shaking  of  the 
broken  fragments  during  the  jour- 
ney in  a   common  cart   over  bad 


roads.  A  probe,  passed  into  the 
fistula,  ran  up  the  thigh  almost  to 
the  groin,  and  came  in  contact  with 
the  bone,  which  was  bare.  Hi-. 
appetite,  digestion,  and  breathing 
were  good,  and  he  was  not  ex- 
tremely emaciated.  The  suppura- 
tion was  profuse;  the  matter 
bloody  and  ill-conditioned.  The 
ulcer  in  the  sacrum  was  superficial, 
but  as  it  was  impossible  to  put  the 
patient  in  any  posture  by  which  it 
might  be  relieved  from  pressure,  its 
healing  could  hardly  be  expected. 

No  evident  improvement  was 
discernible  at  the  end  of  six  days, 
notwithstanding  a  good  diet,  care 
and  cleanliness,  poultices,  opium, 
calumba,  and  lichen-islandicus 
were  employed,  except  that  the 
swelling  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh  was  reduced,  and  the  pain 
much  lessened  by  the  removal  of 
some  loose  splinters  of  bone. 

The  necessity  of  amputation  was 
obvious,  and  equally  so  the  cer- 
tainty that  it  must  be  performed  at 
the  hip-joint,  an  operation  which 
Professor  Vox  Waltiier  con- 
ceived the  patient  unable  to  sup- 
port. He,  therefore,  prepared  to 
dismiss  him  from  the  hospital,  a 
resolution  which  the  patient,  grati- 
fied by  the  attention  paid  to  him, 
heard  with  great  regret.  His  mother 
too,  and  the  district  physician, 
stated,  that  in  that  case  no  other 
fate  avraited  him  than  to  lie  in  a  sta- 
ble on  putrid  straw,  starving,  and 
waiting,  in  a  miserable  condition, 
the  approach  of  an  unavoidable 
death ;  whilst  in  the  event  of  an 
operation,  his  recovery  was,  if  not 
probable,  at  least  possible.  These 
considerations  induced  Professor 
Von  Waltiier  to  change  his 
determination,  and  to  perform  the 
operation  on  the  day  following. 

He  proceeded  to  execute  it  in  the 
following  manner :  The  patient  was 
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placed    nearly   hoii/ontalls  ,  with  :» 

sligbt  *-U-\  ;tt itm  of  In-,  head  and 
shoulders,  enthe  operating  tftblerhii 
breech  projecting  over  its  edge:  he 

was  kept  steadv    in  tin*  po-auie  b\ 

rareJ  assistants:  the  found  limb 

rested,    with   the    toot    on    a    stool, 

and  was  tJeo  lecnred  b\  an  assis- 
tant :  the  diseased  one  was  placed 

horizontally,  carried  outwards,  and 
fixed  by  two  assistants,  of  whom 
one  held  thtt  upper  fragment  of  the 

broken  thigh,  and  the  Other  the  re- 
maining parti  of  the  extremity. 

Another  assistant,  standing  on 
the  right  side  of  the  patient,  oppo- 
site the  hip,  compressed  the  femo- 
ral artery  with  the  pad  of  a  com- 
pressorium,  where  it  passes  over 
the  horizontal  portion  of  the  os 
pubis.  Professor  Vox  W a  t.tii  r it 
then  grasped  with  the  whole  of  his 
left  hand  a  large  longitudinal  fold 
of  the  integuments  and  subjacent 
parts  on  the  outer  side  of  the  hip- 
joint  ;  in  his  right  he  held  a  large 
pointed  and  double-edged  knife, 
which  he  thrust  three  inches  below 
the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium,  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
sartorius  muscle,  perpendicularly 
through  the  skin,  the  fascia,  and 
tensor  vaginae  femoris,  down  to  the 
neck  of  the  femur.  The  handle  of 
the  knife  was  then  inclined  inwards, 
and  its  point  passed  round  the  neck 
of  the  femur  in  a  direction  out- 
wards and  backwards;  it  thus 
passed  in  a  curved  line  along  the 
pit  formed  by  the  upper  part  of  the 
great  trochanter,  and  was  brought 
through  the  skin  three  inches  and 
a  half  behind  that  process,  and  at 
about  the  same  height  as  the  point 
at  which  it  entered.  The  edge  of 
the  knife  was  then  directed  in  the 
following  manner  :  first,  somewhat 
upwards,  so  as  to  clear  the  top  of  the 
great  trochanter,  and  to  get  clearly 
out  of  the  pit  behiud  it ;  then,  per- 


pendietrlarlj  downward!,  firstal- 

the  oiift-i    >ide  of  the  trochanter, 

and  then  along  tin-  femur  I  lose  to 
the  bone ;  in  the  bet  place,  at 
about  two  Hichef  below  tin-  base  of 

the  trochanter , it  wai  tamed  oblique- 
ly outwards,  cutting  first  through 
the  inn-ales,  then  through  the  inte- 
guments, and  in  this  way  <om- 
pleting  the  first  flap,  which  was  an 
external,  and  not  a  posterior  one  ; 
it  had  a  valve-like  oval  shape,  and 

consisted  of  the  integuments,  the 

fascia,  the  greater  part  of  the  t- 
sor  vagina  femoris,  and  small  por- 
tions of  the  gluteus  maximus  and 
medius.  The  outer  edge  of  the 
sartorius  was  exposed,  but  the  mus- 
cle itself  untouched. 

Here  Professor  Von  Waltiier 
remarks,  that  if  this  first  stage  of 
the  operation  be  performed  on  the 
dead  subject  with  the  vessels  in- 
jected, it  will  be  found  that  the 
only  vessels  divided  are  some 
branches  from  the  external  cir- 
cumflex artery  of  the  thigh,  and 
that  the  femoral  artery  and  vein 
are  full  an  inch  distant  from  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  flap,  whilst  the 
ischiatic  artery,  will  be  found  close 
to  its  posterior  edge,  and  the 
ischiatic  nerve  almost  exposed* 
In  order  to  avoid  dividing  the 
ischiatic  artery,  (in  this  stage  of  the 
operation,)  the  operator  must  avoid 
carrying  the  incision  in  this  first  or 
external  flap  too  far  backwards ; 
for  which  reason,  Professor  Von 
Waltheii  would  make  it  smaller 
(if  necessary)  and  keep  more  to 
the  front  of  the  limb.  The  conse- 
quence of  a  careful  attention  to 
these  rules,  in  the  case  before  us, 
was,  that  no  vessels  of  importance 
presented  themselves  in  the  exter- 
nal flap ;  of  course  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  apply  any  ligatures,  and 
Professor  Von  Walther  was 
enabled  to  proceed  with  the  opera- 
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(ion  without  experiencing  any  de- 
!;iv  from  that  sourer. 

Thi    first    flap    was    raised     nml 
everted  by  an  assistant,  and   at  (he 

upper  part  of  the  angle  between  it 

.mil  the  rest  of  the    lini!),  the  enp- 

tile  i>i  the  joint  was  si-on  to  be  ex- 
posed at  its  upper  and  outer  part, 
and  it  was  easily  Opened,  when  in 
a  state  of  extension,  by  means  of  8 
large  bistoury.  Professor  Von 
Waltiikii  thought  it  advisable  to 
retain  as  much  of  the  capsule  as 
possible,  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
the  cavity  of  the  joint,  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  (Salzburg  Med.  Chir. 
Zeitung,)  and  Brunninghausen 
have  proposed  to  retain  portions  of 
the  periosteum  for  covering  the 
ends  of  the  bone  in  common  am- 
putations. 

In  the  next  place  he  proceeded 
to  disarticulate  the  head  of  the 
bone :  for  this  purpose  the  thigh, 
which  had  hitherto  been  kept  in 
the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  body, 
was  carried  horizontally  inwards 
until  it  formed  a  right  angle  with 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  turned  so 
that  the  toes  and  the  front  of  the 
knee  were  directed  upwards.  To 
this  latter  point  Professor  Von 
Walther  attaches  much  impor- 
tance; for,  according  to  him,  it  is 
only  when  the  limb  is  carried  into 
a  state  of  adduction,  so  as  to  form 
a  right  angle  with  the  trunk,  the 
points  of  the  toes  being  at  the  same 
time  directed  forwards,  that  the 
disarticulation  can  be  effected  with 
certainty  and  facility.  By  this 
method  the  ligamentum  teres  was 
rendered  tense,  and  wascut  through 
with  a  small  knife  carried  into  the 
joint  round  the  head  of  the  femur, 
which  the  operator's  left  hand,  not 
otherwise  engaged,  served  to  press 
outwards  and  downwards. 
Ai       single-edged  amputating  knife 

when  carried  through  the  joint, 


behind  the  head  of  the  femur  and 
round  the  trochanter  minor,  the 
.same  moment  that,  by  a  combined 
motion    of  the    assistants,  tin*    limb 

was  oncemore  broughffrom  a  state 

of  adduction  to  a  nearly  straight 
position.  in  order  to  carry  the 
knife  with  facility  round  the  head 
of  the  bone,  says  Professor  Von 
W  ai.tiik  k,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
change  in  the  position  of  the  limb 
should  be  very  gradually  effected  by 
the  assistants,  and  that  it  should  be 
simultaneous  with  the  progress  of 
the  knife  in  the  operator's  hand,  by 
whose  proceeding  they  must  be 
guided. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  opera- 
tion consisted  in  the  formation  of  the 
internal  flap;  the  amputation  knife 
was  carried  for  the  space  of  two 
inches  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
femur ;  in  doing  so,  the  only  cau- 
tion necessary  was  to  avoid  coming 
in  contact  with  the  trochanter  mi- 
nor, with  which  view  the  edge  of 
the  knife  was  slightly  raised  as  it 
passed  along  that  part  of  the  bone: 
in  this  manner  all  the  muscles  on 
the  front,  the  inside,  and  the  back 
part  of  the  limb  were  completely 
separated  from  the  bone,  whilst  the 
femoral,  nay  even  the  ischiatic, 
vessels  were  yet  undivided.  An 
assistant  then  placed  the  thumbs 
of  both  hands  in  the  wound,  and 
close  to  the  almost  detached  femur, 
whilst,  writh  the  remaining  four  fin- 
gers of  each,  he  grasped  the  soft 
parts  at  the  inner  and  upper  part 
of  the  thigh,  including  the  femoral 
artery  and  other  great  vessels,  in 
that  way  commanding  the  flow  of 
blood  through  them,  and  facilitating 
their  subsequent  division.  Pro- 
fessor Von  Walther  advises 
that  the  assistant's  hands  should 
be  applied  as  high  as  possible  ;  first, 
because  there  the  great  vessels  lie 
close  together,  and  can  be  more 
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secuivlv  foiupr.  sm-J  ;  and  II  c  <ndly, 
because  there  i>  ten  chance  nd  bii 
being  wounded  by  the  knife.  The 
amputation  knife  baring,  u  al- 
ready stated,  been  earned  two 
inches  below  the  trochanter  minor, 

was  directed  obliquely  downwards 
and  inwards,  making  an  Incision 
through  the  HHMCles,  vessels,  nerves, 
and,  last  of  all,  through  the  skin. 
The  formation  of  this  internal  flap, 
though  to  the  patient  the  most  pain- 
ful, is  to  the  operator,  according  to 
Professor  Yo\  WalthEX,  the 
easiest  part  of  the  operation.  The 
latter  has  only  to  take  care  that  it 
is  not  too  small,  nor  yet  so  large  as 
unnecessarily  to  increase  the  una- 
voidably great  surface  of  the 
wound ; — that  the  skin  is  cut 
through  sufficiently  low ;  that  the 
edge  of  the  incision  in  it  has  as 
much  of  a  semicircular  form  as 
possible;  and  lastly,  that  the  in- 
cision shall  form  a  continuous  line 
without  any  angles  or  interruptions. 
The  internal  flap  contained  the 
largest  and  most  important  muscles 
of  the  thigh:  the  bulk  of  it  was 
formed  by  the  adductores,  with 
which  were  connected  the  gracilis, 
pectineus,  sartorius,  and  rectus  su- 
periorly; and  inferiorly  the  obtura- 
tores,  gemelli,  biceps,  semitendino- 
sus  and  semimembranosus.  Tt  con- 
tained also  the  crural  and  isehia- 
tic  nerves,  (of  which  the  latter 
occupied  precisely  the  point  of 
union  of  the  two  flaps,)  the  femoral 
artery,  the  profunda,  the  obturator, 
the  external  circumflex,  the  ischia- 
tic,  and  numerous  branches  partly 
of  the  above  vessels,  partly  of  the 
gluteal.  After  the  formation  of  the 
second  flap,  the  next  step  was  to 
tie  the  vessels  with  all  possible  ce- 
lerity, which  was  effected  without 
any  difficulty,  the  loss  of  blood  not 
being  greater  than  in  an  ordinary 
amputation,    The  vessels  tied  were 


the  femora]  artery  and  profunda, 
the  femoral  vein,  the  obturator 
terj ,  '!"•  externa]  tin  umnex,  the 
ischiatic,  and   six    ■mailer   sjsjsjet 

the  femoral  artery   and    vein  w»  n 
tied  with  a  double  silk  thread,  Use 
other  with    a   single   one,  and,    ac- 
cording to    Professor    Vol    W  vi.- 
thi.  aV  practice  in  all  amputatioi 
and  in  most  other  operations,  theliga* 

tuns  were  cut  oft  clo.se  to  the  knot. 

The  external  and  internal  flaps, 
in  which  the  muscles  had  n-tracted 
but  little  in  consequence  of  bring 
divided  near  their  origin,  admitted 
of  being  applied  to  each  other 
without  any  dragging  or  extension, 
so  that  the  surfaces  mutually  cover- 
ed each  other,  and  the  edges  of  the 
incisions  in  the  skin  met  in  almost 
uniform  contact.  The  internal 
flap  in  particular  was  kept  up  by- 
very  long  pieces  of  adhesive  plaster, 
of  suitable  width,  fixed  at  the  up- 
per part  of  the  hip  and  stretched 
over  the  buttock.  The  remainder 
of  the  dressing  consisted  of  a  sim- 
ple superficial,  retentive  and  com- 
pressive apparatus,  formed  by  coarse 
charpie,  several  compresses,  and  a 
circular  bandage  of  appropriate 
breadth. 

The  patient  bore  the  operation 
well,  and  only  took  a  few  spoonfuls 
of  wine  during  the  time  of  its  per- 
formance. He  was  well  also  du- 
ring the  hours  immediately  suc- 
ceeding ;  but  in  the  afternoon  he 
was  seized  with  a  shivering  fit,  du- 
ring which  his  pulse  was  small 
and  contracted,  his  skin  cold  and 
damp.  These  symptoms  were  re- 
lieved by  warm  wine  and  aether 
sulphuricus.  In  the  night  he  had 
several  hours'  broken,  yet  tolerable, 
rest,  and  in  the  morning  com- 
plained of  no  particular  pain  ex- 
cept in  the  gangrenous  ulcer  on 
his  back.  The  dressing  was  soak- 
ed through  by  a   copious   serous 
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fluid;     the    dianhoa     had    ceased 

since  the   operation ;    the  profuse 

sweating  too  bad  diminished ;  the 
skin  was  moderately  warm,  and 
the  pulse  somewhat  frequent.  II  is 
spirits      were     good  ;     his     tongue 

moist ;  thirst  considerable. 

On  the  fourth   day  the  dressing! 
were  changed :    the  plasters  had 

been  detached  in  Several  points  by 
the  copious  discharge  of  their  mat- 
ter, and  the  internal  flap  was 
somewhat  retracted,  so  that  the 
wound  gaped  a  little ;  but  never- 
theless incipient  union  was  visible 
at  the  angles.  On  the  fifth  and 
sixth  days  the  appearance  of  the 
surface  of  the  wound  on  both  flaps 
was-  much  improved:  good,  thick 
matter  with  healthy  florid  granula- 
tions had  formed  at  several  points. 
The  pulse  had  lost  its  hardness;  it 
was  moderately  frequent,  but  fe- 
brile in  the  fore  part  of  the  day. 
Considerable  thirst,  night  sweats, 
and  a  painful  state  of  the  ulcer  on 
the  sacrum  still  continued.  Va- 
rious attempts  were  made  to  change 
the  position  of  the  patient,  so  as  to 
relieve  the  ulcer  from  the  weight  of 
his  body  ;  but  in  vain,  all  failed, 
as  he  could  only  bear  to  lie  hori- 
zontally on  his  back.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  ulcer  on  the 
ninth  day  was  gangrenous,  and  a 
new  attack  of  fever  and  shivering 
made  its  appearance.  The  pulse 
sunk  considerably  on  the  following 
night,  which  the  patient  passed 
without  sleep,  and  with  frequent 
delirium.  The  wound  of  the  am- 
putation had  still  a  tolerably  good 
appearance.  On  the  next  evening 
he  had  another  shivering  fit,  and 
passed  the  night  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant delirium,  with  a  small  and 
very  quick  pulse.  The  extremities 
became  cold,  and  he  died  tranquilly 
about  six  on  the  morning  of  the 
eleventh  day. 


The  body  as  well  as  the  ampu- 
tated limb  ttrere Carefully  examined 
in  the  Anatomical  Theatre  by  Pro- 
fessor M  \  v  kr.  All  the  organs  of 
the  cla  st  and  abdomen  wen;  per- 
fectly healthy.  The  inguinal  glands 
on  the  right  side  wen;  swelled. 
The  surface  of  both  flaps,  except- 
ing the  discolouration  and  other 
changes  which  had  taken  place  since 
death,  presented  every  appearance 
of  a  speedy  union.  There  was  not 
any  evident  change  in  the  state  of 
the  cavity  of  the  joint,  except  that 
the  cartilage  was  somewhat  soften- 
ed, and  the  end  of  the  ligamentum 
teres  contracted  and  about  to  sepa- 
rate. In  all  the  arteries  the  usual 
plug  of  lymph  was  found  behind 
the  ligature,  but  in  none  of  them 
was  longer  than  five  lines.  There 
was  also  a  similar  plug  in  the  fe- 
moral vein,  but  not  any  diffused 
inflammation  of  its  inner  surface. 
The  crural  nerve  wras  not  inflamed, 
but  in  the  i.ehiatic,  the  neurilema 
for  about  an  inch  above  the  point 
of  action  was  somewhat  reddened. 

In  the  amputated  limb,  the  frac- 
tures wrere  found  to  be  in  the  up- 
per half  of  the  bone  ;  the  middle 
portion  between  them  was  not  in 
contact  either  with  the  upper  or 
the  lower  end  of  the  bone:  it 
was  merely  connected  with  the 
soft  parts,  was  in  a  state  of  ne- 
crosis, and  would  speedily  have  se- 
parated. The  broken  surfaces 
were  rough  and  carious.  The 
head  and  cervix,  the  trochanter 
major  and  minor,  and  the  condyles 
were  the  only  sound  parts  of  the 
bone :  the  rest  being  swelled, 
rough,  carious,  and  separated  from 
the  periosteum,  which  was  thicken- 
ed, and  in  some  parts  ossified. 

Professor  Vox  Waltiier  next 
proceeds  to  make  some  critical  re- 
marks on  some  other  modes  of  per- 
forming the  operation  when  com- 
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red  with  that  he  ad,     He 

condemns    M.  La»»EYS   plan,  in 

which  tin*  femora)  titerj  sad  vein 
an   tied    before   commencing   the 

amputation,    lit-  himseli  causes  the 

iy  to  In-  compressed  with  aa 
oval  pad  attached  to  a  suitabm 
handle,  which  answers  khe  pun.  «t 

sffectualli  that  lie  adnata  the 
(.•rutin-,  after  the  removal  of  the 
limb,  to  apply  a  ligature  to  tin;  fe- 
moral rein,  and  to  the  minor  arte- 
ries, before  attempting  to  tie  the 
femoral,  from  which  the  compres- 
sion prevents  tin-  escape  of  a  drop 
of  blood.  Another  objection  to 
La r key's  operation  is,  that  he 
comunuices  with  the  formation  of 
the  inner  flap,  which  contains  all 
the  principal  vessels,  so  that  if,  as 
sometimes  happen*,  there  should  be 
any  difficulty  in  disarticulating 
the  bone,  much  blood  would  at 
lost  before  the  vessel  could  be  se- 
cured. 

Mr.  Gttii  Erie's  method  ap- 
pears to  him  to  be  very  difficult,  and 
to  be  attended  with  many  disad- 
vantages :  in  particular,  as  he  be- 
gins with  the  posterior  formation  of 
the  flap,  the  ischiatic  artery  must 
be  divided  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  operation,  and  there 
will  consequently  be  bleeding  and 
a  necessity  for  delay,  in  order  to 
apply  a  ligature  to  it. 

His  own  operation  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  mode  recom- 
mended by  Lis f rani'  and  Maix- 
gault,  with  which  he  was  unac- 
quainted at  the  time-  The  points 
of  difference  are,  however,  suffici- 
ently striking,  and  in  every  respect 
in  favour  of  Professor  Von  Walther. 
In  the  process  of  the  French  sur- 
geons, the  flaps  are  anterior  and 
posterior,  or  nearly  so :  conse- 
quently, in  the  formation  of  the 
posterior  one,  many  large  arteries 
must  be  divided,  and  will  require 


to  l>c  al  "i"  'i-      In  l'ioi".--, 

■or Van  Walther'*,  on  thecontrai 
the     6rst     flap  nil,     with 

scarcely  an)  inclination  I 

anil  does  not  nth  it   any  ai  ti  : 

quiring  ligature.     Maingaull  i  m«- 
thod,  which,  from  being  tin-  la;. 
of  the    tWO,    may    DO   COOsidfl 

an  improvement,  makes  a  m-arer 
approach  to  this,  ami  forma  a  inr- 
(linm  between  that  of  Walther  and 

l.istVaiir  The  iecead  point  in 
which  the  German  differs  from  the 
two    French  Ilirgl  OHO,    is,    that  be 

disarticulates  the  bone  before  form- 
ing the  internal  flap,  and  of  courso 
before  dividing  the  great  vessels. 
When  the  second  flap  is  formed 
before  detaching  the  bone  from  the 
joint,  many  vessels  must  be  at  once 
secured  in  the  middle  of  the  ope- 
ration, and  which,  in  the  incisions 
necessary  for  separating  the  head 
of  the  bone,  may  possibly  be  divid- 
ed a  second  time;  and,  independent 
of  this,  the  ligature  of  the  arteries 
is  much  more  easily  and  securely 
effected  after  the  bone  is  removed, 
than  at  any  other  period,  when  the 
operator's  attention  is  naturally 
distracted  by  other  important  steps 
of  the   process. 

Professor  Von  Walther  thinks, 
also,  that  the  formation  of  the  in- 
ternal flap  is  easier  and  less  pain- 
ful for  the  patient,  when  performed 
after  the  disarticulation  of  the  head 
of  the  femur,  than  when  these 
stages  of  the  operation  are  reversed. 
By  his  method,  all  incisions  for 
exposing  the  inner  and  front  part 
of  the  capsule  are  rendered  unne- 
cessary ;  and  once  the  capsule  is 
divided,  the  remaining  part  of  the 
operation  consists  in  a  single  inci- 
sion, passing  through  the  joint, 
round  the  head  of  the  bone,  conti- 
nued along  its  shaft,  and  then  ob- 
Iliquely  through  the  muscles,  but 
transversely  through   the   skin. 
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Extirpation  of  half  of  the 
Louu  r  Jaw,  by  I'roJ'cssor  OrH/e, 
of  liorlui —  (Cira/'e  and  Wal- 
tfu  r's  Journal.) — The  patient  w  :is 
a  woman,  aged  34,  who  had  for 
some  time  had  a  very  painful  os- 
teo-sarcoma  of  the  loft  half  of  the 
lower   jaw,    as    targe    a>    two    fists, 

bleeding  at  every  touch,  impeding 
speech,  breathing,  and  mastication, 
discharging  offensive  matter,  and 
producing  hectic  fever.  Professor 
Grata  began  by  makingj  a  perpen- 
dicular incision,  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lower  lip,  which  he  con- 
tinued along  the  base  of  the  left 
half  of  the  jaw,  as  far  as  the  as- 
cending branch,  and  in  that  way 
exposed  the  outer  and  under  sur- 
face of  the  diseased  mass.  The 
soft  parts  being  held  aside,  he  in- 
troduced a  curved  knife  into  the 
mouth,  and  separated  the  left  half 
of  the  jaw  from  all  its  connexions. 
In  order  to  defend  the  neighbouring- 
soft  parts,  he  passed  two  straps  be- 
hind the  bone — one,  an  inch  wide, 
at  the  chin  ;  another,  two  inches 
wide,  at  the  situation  of  the  last 
molar  tooth.  Upon  these  he  di- 
vided the  bone  with  a  small  saw, 
first  in  front,  and  then  close  be- 
hind the  last  grinding  tooth.  The 
detached  piece  of  bone  was  then 
taken  away,  and  the  sawed  ends  of 
the  remaining  portions  rounded 
off.  All  the  vessels  which  had 
been  divided  before  the  sawing  of 
the  bone,  had  been  secured  at  the 
time,  so  that  the  only  remaining 
one  was  the  artery  running  in  the 
canal  in  the  bone  :  the  bleeding 
from  this  was  stopped  by  introduc- 
ing a  little  bit  of  sponge.  The  lip 
was  brought  together  by  the  twist- 
ed, the  wound  in  the  cheek  by  the 
common,  suture.  Eighteen  days 
after  the  operation,  the  patient 
could  speak  plainly,  and  chew 
solid   food  with  the  right  half  of 


the  jaw.  In  three  weeks  the  whole 
was  healed  The  deformity  was 
very  slight,  as  the  incision  formed  a 
mere  line,  and  as  the  cheek  had 
acquired  a  degree  of  firmness  suffi  - 
oient  to  preserve  the  form  of  the 
lace. 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  this 
operation  should  not  have  been 
performed  in  Britain  until  very  re- 
cently, though  it  has  proved  so 
useful  in  the  hands  of  Gr'afe,  Du- 
puytren,  Mott,  and  others.  That 
the  cases  in  which  it  may  be  per- 
formed are  not  rare,  may  be  well 
conceived  from  Gr'afe  \s  statement,, 
that  in  1823,  he  practised  it,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  in  no  less 
than  five  cases. 


To  the  Editor  o/Tiie  Lancet. 

MR.   EDITOR, 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for 
The  Times  newspaper,  and  have 
no  doubt  you  will  join  me  in  ad- 
miring the  fine  tone  of  manly  inde- 
pendence in  which  it  is  conducted. 
I  am,  therefore,  sorry  when  I  see 
its  columns  polluted  by  the  inser- 
tion of  such  paragraphs  as  that  I 
read  yesterday,  headed  "  Resur- 
rection Men,"  and  beginning ' '  Ano  - 
ther  of  these  wretches,  &c."  I 
submit  to  you,  Sir,  whether  such 
articles,  appearing  in  so  respect- 
able a  journal,  are  not  calculated 
to  produce  the  worst  effects  on  the 
public  mind,  and  whether  they  do 
not  largely  affect  the  interests  of 
the  medical  student,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  profession  generally. 
I  can  easily  understand  why  news- 
papers of  less  note  readily  give  in- 
sertion to  such  stories,  because, 
with  a  certain  class  of  readers,  these 
highly  seasoned  relishes  are  gra- 
tifying to  a  depraved  appetite,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  a  Hertfordshire 
murder,    may  serve  to  relieve  the 
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dulpegsof  their  matter ;  but,  to  the 


discerning 


part   of    tba    Pn 


would    say,    borrowing    the    lan- 

trf    Sli;tk>|'i-  tlr,     "    lit-     that 

il    robbed,  not  knowing   what  i-. 

stolon,  Let  him  not  know  it,  and  he's 

not  robbed  at  all< 

The  last  number  of  tin-  West- 
minster Review  has  a  reiy  sensi- 

ble  article  on  the  "  use  of  tin- 
dead  to  the  living,"  which  should 
be  generally  read. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  say  a  few  words 
on  this  subject,  as  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant one. 

Remaining  your  well-wisher, 

T.  C. 

Wandsworth,  Oct.  28. 


M  I    W      S<><    1  |  TY     Of     PHYSICIAN  ^. 

Prom  tbe  nature  of  this  Society, 
and  the  danger  likely  t>  accrue 
the  profession  and  the  pubHc  from 
its  operations,  we  are  dad  to  see 
that  it  la  bencefbrtb  t<>  \><-  put  an- 
der  the  control  of  the  Med\ 
Police. 


to  correspondents; 

All  Letters  requirim*  aii>u ti M 
positively  be  replied  to  in  our  im  \t. 


The  Hospital  Reports,  and  Dr. 
Armstuonc;  I  Lectures  will  be  re- 
sumed in  our  succeeding  Number. 
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TO  SURGEONS. 

Tlie  Directors  of  a  Public  Institution,  under  the  highest  patronage,  are  about  to  APPOINT 
several  MEDICAL  VISITERS,  whose  emolument  Will  be  out  trifling,  but  it  is  presumed  that 
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A  MARRIED  CLERGYMAN,  accustomed  to  Tuition,  and  residing  on  his  Living  in  Berks, 
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SURGICAL  LECTURES, 

DELIVERED  BY 

Mil.  ABERNETHY. 

Theatre^ St.  liartholomeiv's  Hospital, 


LECTURE  G. 

Gentlemen, 

It  is  very  difficult  to  explain  at  all 
times  exactly  what  I  mean— very  dif- 
ficult ;  I  am  always  doubting  whether 
you  understand  me  or  not. 

In  my  last  lecture  I  attempted  to 
describe  the  nature  of  a  peculiar  kind 
of  inflammation  which  has  been  called 
Chronic,  and  the  disorganizing  effects 
It  produced  in  structures  wXich  it  at- 
tacked. I  wished  you  to  understand 
from  what  I  said,  that  the  morbid  ac- 
tions of  vessels  led  to  a  morbid  depo- 
sition of  matter,  which  would  not  take 
place  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  consti- 
tution ;  that  this  morbid  deposition  of 
matter  becomes  the  foundation  for  a 
new  growth  of  vessels ;  or,  as  it  has 
been  said,  becomes  the  nidus  for  their 
formation.  I  said  also,  that  it  was  by 
the  continuance  of  these  actions  that 
morbid  structures  were  built  up,  and 
the  natural  structures  destroyed ;  now 
there  are  also  morbid  secretions  pro- 
duced by  these  actions  which  tend  to 
keep  up  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
disease. 

There  are,  it  is  evident,  also  certain 
ynerbid  propensities  to  disease,  and 
there  is  only  one  way  in  which  this 
can  be  explained.  A  certain  harmony 
in  the^ffice  of  all  the  structures  of  the 
body  is  necessary  to  constitute  the 
state  of  health  ;  disturb  the  functions 
of  one  part,  and  you  will,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  disturb  the  whole. 
Continue  the   cause  of  disturbance, 


and  you  will  have  disordered  actions 
produced  somewhere,  but  if  any  part, 
by  formation  or  the  influence  of  habit, 
be  weaker  than  another,  we  shall,  in 
all  probability,  find  that  part  most  dis- 
turbed. It  is  to  prevent  this  tendency 
to  diseased  action,  by  an  attention  to 
the  general  health,  that  constitutes 
the  principal  point  in  the  practice  of 
our  profession.  Inflammation  and 
sloughing,  as  I  told  you,  may  super- 
vene in  the  newly  formed  structures* 
and  thus  the  character  of  the  disease 
be  altogether  changed ;  and  to  what 
can  you  attribute  this  but  to  some  de- 
rangement which  is  produced  in  the 
general  health.  I  say,  that  this  ten- 
dency to  diseased  structure  is  what  we 
have  principally  to  guard  against  in 
the  practice  of  surgery.,  And  that 
there  is  something  unhealthy  in  the 
constitution  which  peculiarly  modi- 
fies local  disease  has  been  abundant- 
ly proved  ;  it  is  what  we  have  to  coun- 
teract by  all  the  means  in  our  power. 
There  is,  however,  a  morbid  in- 
creased action  in  the  part;  and  I  know 
of  nothing  so  calculated  to  diminish  it, 
as  the  diminution  of  the  heat  of  the 
part,  not  to  that  degree  which  would 
kill  the  part,  but  to  such  an  extent  as 
I  mentioned  when  speaking  of  the  re- 
gulation of  temperature.  But  there 
is  another  mode,  it  is  this  ;  you  may 
lessen  increased  action  locally,  by  less- 
ening the  quantity  of  blood  circulating 
in  the  vessels  of  the  part.  Blood  is 
the  natural  stimulus  to  the  vessels, 
and,  by  taking  away  blood,  you  dimi- 
nish the  action  of  these  vessels  ;  there- 
fore it  is  that  you  put  on  leeches. 
Now  as  many  or  all  of  these  diseases 
are  connected  with  a  bad  state  of 
health,  take  care  that  you  do  not 
weaken  too  much.  Put  on  a  few 
leeches  once  or  twice  in  the  week, 
never  more  than  six  or  eight  at  the 
most  at  one  time  ;  but  this  number 
once  in  the  week  will  generally  be 
sufficient.    Do  not  put  on  so  many,  or 
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j)ut  thorn  on  m  hi  'i  lentlj  ••  to  Induce 
weakness.  At  the  tame  time,  1  do 
not  s.ty  that  tlit-  application  ofleechej 
does  that  BjOOCJ  in  I  1*08  ul'puiely  chro- 

nic  inflammation,  which  in  mor,e  ac- 
tive inflammation  thej  do.  Tiny  do 
some  good,  hut  not  to  that  degree 
which  would  warrant  me  in  recom- 
mending them  a-  a  surgical  means 
likely  to  prove  beneficial.  But  it'  ■ 
■tore  active  state  of  inflammation 
.should  supervene  on  the  chronic,  tlien 
their  application  would  be  not  only 
useful,  but  neceosnry. 

It  is  very  wrong  frequently  to  touch 
local  diseases,  and  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  to  see  some  surgeons  handle  a 
part  very  roughly,  in  order,  as  they 
say,  to  examine  it  ;  and  you  will  often 
see  the  patients  themselves  examining 
the  parts  in  the  same  way,  by  pinch- 
ing them  about.  A  touch  is  a  bruise  to 
a  local  disease,  and  many  times  have 
I  seen  persons  keeping  up  their  dis- 
ease by  repeated  examination  of  the 
lumps  w  Inch  they  may  have  had  in  their 
bodies.  1  can  tell  you  a  case  in  which 
yoH  have  a  very  good  proof  of  the 
impropriety  of  the  practice. 

A  lady  had  a  small  tumour  in  her 
breast,  she  consulted  a  surgeon,  and 
he  ordered  leeches  to  be  applied;  the 
leech-bites  produced  an  extreme  de- 
gree of  erysipelatous  inflammation, 
which  extended  over  the  surrounding 
parts,  and  had  anappearence  that  the 
surgeon  and  the  patient  did  not  like. 
The  lady  became  alarmed,  and  I  was 
sent  for,  and  I  met  the  gentleman  at 
the  lady's  house;  he  happened  in  the 
hearing  of  tiie  patient  to  say,  "Mr. 
Abernethy,  don't  you  consider  it  a 
very  unusual  occurrence,  to  follow  the 
application  of  leeches  ?"  Nay,  Sir, 
said  I, certainly  not,  it  is  a  thing  which 
frequently  happens  in  irritable  consti- 
tutions, let  me  say,  in  persons  who  have 
much  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs* 
"  Lord,  Sir  !"  said  the  patient,  "  that  is 
my  case,  that  is  exactly  my  case — what 
must  I  do  ?"  I  ordered  a  bread  and 
■water  poultice  to  be  applied  to  the 
part,  made  iu  the  way  I  told  you  a 
short  time  since  ;  advised  her  to  try  to 
keen  her  bowels  regular,  and  to.  tran- 
quillize the  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs.  The  lady  then  said,  "  Will 
you  be.  good  enough  to  feel  this  lump  ; 
did  you  ever  know  such  a  lump  as 
mine  is  t"  Yes,  said  I,  many,  and  if 
2 


you  attend  to  what  I  h.»\«-  told  you 
tin-  lump  will  soon  disappear.  Boll 
did ,  it  \<iy  soon  go!  w <  li,  ami  she 
went  into  the  country.  Pom  oi  live 
years  afterwards  the  returned  with  a 
similar  lump;  1  told  hoi  that  ihe snoot 
attend  to  het  diet  and  adopt  the  use 
ot  some  mild  apnients  to  regulate  the 
bowels,  and  that  this  lump  would  go 
away  also.  Hut,  to  my  astonishment, 
it  did  not  go  away,  the  lump  did  not 
subside.  1  called  several  turn  s,  I  be- 
Uevc  loi  many  weeks,  and  could  not 
account  for  the  obstinacy  with  which 
this  lump  remained  ;  one  day  I  ob- 
served her  fingering  and  pressing 
about  the  tumour,  and  1  said,  Pray, 
madam,  do  you  finger  it  in  this  way 
frequently  ?  "  () !  yes,  continually." 
I  insist  on  it,  then,  that  you  promise 
me  immediately  that  you  will  not  touch 
it  again  for  a  week,  or  until  1  next  see 
you.  She  did  so,  and  the  swelling  soon 
subsided. 

By  soothing  applications  chronic 
swellings  may  remain  stationary  for 
many  months  or  even  years  ;  but 
Still  there  is  swelling  ;  and  the  object 
is  to  get  rid  of  it  by  causing  the  ab- 
sorbents to  take  up  what  has  been  ef- 
fused. For  this  purpose  surgeons 
have  adopted  a  stimulating  plan  of 
treatment  ;  they  have  employed  such 
substances  as  will  irritate  the  skin  and 
produce  pimples,  and  they  have  there- 
fore called  them  Rubefacients,  such  as 
the  volatile  liniment,  liniments  made 
with  oil  of  amber,  and  other  stimulat- 
ing oils.  They  have  employed  Fric- 
tions for  the  same  purpose,  either 
made  simply  with  the  hand,  with 
brushes,  or  with  some  ointment,  as  the 
camphorated  mercurial  ointment. 
You  may  electrify  such  swellings,  and, 
if  properly  managed,  with  very  great 
advantage.  You  may  also  bandage 
them,  to  make  pressure  on  the  swell- 
ing, and  so  on.  If  I  were  to  discuss 
each  of  these  methods  to  their  full  ex- 
tent, it  would  lead  me  very  much  out 
of  my  way  indeed.  But  the  cases 
which  I  shall  have  hereafter  to  men- 
tion to  you  will  exhibit  the  advantage 
to  be  obtained  from  each  in  the  most 
plain  and  manifest  manner.  But  what 
I  have  to  say  as  a  general  rule  for  the 
application  of  all  these  methods  is  this, 
all  incrtase  of  morbid  actions  should 
have  completely  subsided  before  you 
adopt  a  stimulating-  plan  of  treatment* 
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Iiv  hi  do  not  attend  to  this  circumstance 

;uul  begin  your  frictions  and  \  our  rulie 

mdents  before  the  Infl  tmmatory  action 

has  subsided,  >  on  can  only  expect  thai 

tlie  disease  will  become  worse.  Bui 
first  diminish  this  action  l»\  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches,  and  the  regulation 
ot  temperature  ;  then  apply  your  sti- 
ntufants  tothe  surface,  and  commence 
your  friction's,  hut  take  cafe  thai  you 
<lo  not  h\  theise  induce  any  Infiamma* 
tidU  in  the  diseased  part,  and  your 
friction^  and  stimulants  will  prove 
beneficial.  The  effects  ot' friction  are 
so  Strikingly  Useful  that  I  shall  leave 
what  1  1]!%!'  to  say  on  this  subject, 
until  by  a  recital  of  cases  L  shall  con- 
vince you  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
Stimulating  the  Surface,  producing 
what  is  called  counter  irritatibn,  is  a 
Very  good  mode  of  removing  some  in- 
dolent swellings,  such  as  hy  blisters, 
and  the  tartar  emetic  ointment.  Then 
there  is  barldaqingr. — Oh  !  bandaging 
is  made  of  very  great  utility  in  sur- 
gical practice,  but,  as  I  hav  e already 
said,  I  shall  leave  it  until  \\  c  "MUe  to 
that  part  where  its  effects  wil  1  be  oore 
declaratory. 

Electricit;/  is  a  part  of  surgical  prac- 
tice which  may  be  considered  as  an 
unique.  All  the  other  means  which  I 
have  before  mentioned  operate  on  the 
'tee,  but  electricity  will  pervp.de 
the  very  centre  of  the  body.  It  may 
be  so  managed  as  to  be  made  to  per- 
vade a  tumonr  even  in  the  abdomen. 
It  is  a  species  of  stimulation,  and  may 
be  applied  in  Various  degrees  of  force. 
Much  disputation  has  been  raised  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  electricity 
operates  on  the  nervous  energy;  but 
I  shall  sneak  of  it  here  as  a  stimulant 
operating  on  a  local  disease.  Now 
with  regard  to  its  application,  you 
must  modify  it  according  to  the  ten- 
derness of  the  part;  if  yoi  stimulate 
the  part  too  much  you  will  produce 
inflammation,  and  the  tumour  will  in- 
crease. Now,  electrify  one  swelling 
and  the  swelling  subsides,  electrify 
another,  and  it  will  increase.  What 
can  we  think  of  it  ?  and  think  we 
must;  why,  we  must  consider  that  it 
acts  as  a  stimulant  and  increases  the 
action  of  apart,  that  if  the  swelling  is 
disposed  to  disperse  it  disperses  ;  and 
if  disposed  to  suppurat",  it  goes  on  to 
suppuration.  You  should  begin  with 
\<ry  small  charges  of  electricity.  You 


would    like    the    patient    to    feel    it    :t 

little ;  let  it  be  managed  so  as  to  pre- 
dure  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  tingling 

in  the  part,  and  let  that  feeling  Sub- 
side, if  you  saw  that  it  did  not  in- 
crease the  action  too  much ;  then 
touch  it  up  again,  and  yon  might  in- 
crease  the  force  of  tli"  charge;  I  have; 
very  frequently  heard  people  say,  if 
you  speak  to  them  on  the  subject  of 
electricity,  Oh  !  I  do  hot  think  it  ever 
does  any  gOOd,  I  have  given  it  a  very 
fair  trial,  i  was  electrified  every  other 
day  for  two  months.  All  this  is  very 
possible,  and  they  might  have  been 
electrified  for  two  years',  without  any 
benefit,  unless  there  be  some  precise 
mode  adopted  for  its  employment, 
and  the  effect  which  it  produces  be 
regarded.  Oh  !  hang  it,  hang  it,  this 
is  the  worst  thing  that  can  ever  be 
done;  it  is  this  practising  without  in- 
tellect that  constitutes  empiricism  ;  it 
is  blindly  adopting,  in  this  way,  a 
power  without  a  principle  to  guide  it 
that  1  abhor  above  all  things. 

Now  comes  counter  irritation,  a  part 
of  surgery  which  is  always  liable  to 
be  abased.  The  way  in  which  it  is 
frequently  done  is  like  what  has  been 
said  of  the  tinkers,  that  they  mend 
one  bole  and  make  two,  and  so  to 
mend  one  disease  they  often  make 
another. 

"  Where  the  greater  malady  is  fix- 
ed, the  lesser  is  not  felt."  Rut  sur- 
geons, by  their  mismanagement,  often 
produce  a  greater  disease,  and  the 
original  "  hides  its  diminished  head." 
Accompanied  with  one  of  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy's  knowing  looks.)  Well,  but 
properly  managed,  it  is  productive  of 
gre.it  benefit.  To  speak  first  of  blister- 
ing :  you  need  not  apply  a  Mister  a 
foot  square  in  order  to  derive  advan- 
tage from  it  ;  oh!  no.  But  blister  a 
small  part  of  the  surface  of  a  large 
swelling  at  a  time.  Quiz  it  as  they 
like,  it  is  a  very  useful  procedure. 
Yet  there  is  sometimes  more  harm 
than  good  done  by  it,  for  it  should  be 
always  recollected  that  you  are  mak- 
ing a  second  disease  for  the  system  ; 
there  is  one  which  nature  has  pro- 
duced, and  there  is  another  which  you 
have  produced  for  her,  and  therefore 
the  both  may  very  much  irritate  the 
constitution.  For  all  local  diseases 
are  very  much  connected  with  the 
state   of  the  general  health;  disturb 
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the  general  health,  and  jrounrlU  d<, 
more  barm  than  your  counter  irrita* 

li. .11  will  do  good. 

There   art    various  model  of  pre 
dueing  counter  irritation;   you   maj 
do  it  bv  :t  vinegar  poultice,  ■  poultice 
made  of  the  grounds  ol   stale  beer  ; 

by    the    tartar   emetic    ointment  ;    l.v 

buttering,  as  1  before  mentioned  ;  \>\ 

making  rowels,  a>  1  eall  them,  that  it, 
by  putting  in  setOlls,  and  by  making 
issues.  Blistering  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  mildest  of  tin  01,  \ct  I  blis- 
ter, oh  !  a  blister  is  a  horrible  thing  in 
an  irritable  system,  and  disturb*  the 
general  health  more  than  y OU  would 
suppose.  There  is  only  one  lenient 
mode  of  blistering  that  1  know  of,  and 
that  is,  to  put  B  blister  on  a  part  of  the 
surface  of  a  chronic  swelling,  and  let 
it  abide  on  for  twelve  hours,  then  snip 
the  cuticle,  let  out  the  serum,  and 
dress  it  with  the  spermaceti  cerate  ; 
when  this  has  healed,  apply  another 
blister  on  the  adjoining  surface,  and 
so  on,  in  succession,  over  the  whole 
swelling.  But  to  dress  a  blister  in 
the  way  it  is  usually  done,  is  dread- 
ful ;  to  take  away  the  cuticle,  and  apply 
anvine  cerate,  it  is  tormenting ;  it 
disturbs  an  irritable  constitution  to  a 
degree  that  no  one  who  has  not  wit- 
nessed its  effects  could  suppose.  Here, 
again,  is  a  subject  on  which  I  shall 
have  to  say  more  hereafter.  Von  can 
never  learn  surgery  from  one  of  my 
Lectures,  for  one  part  of  surgical 
practice  so  explains  another,  that  it 
may  be  said  to  be  contained  in  a  circle, 
and  one  part  is  imperfect  without 
the  other  part. 

Now,  then,  we  come  to  the  stto/is, 
rowels,  as  I  call  them  ;  you  pinch  up 
the  skin,  thrust  a  skewer  through  it, 
and  then  let  a  large  piece  of  silk  re- 
main in  the  opening  you  have  made; 
you  pull  this  backwards  and  forwards 
every  day,  to  keep  up  the  irritation, 
and  if  this  be  not  sufficient,  you  put 
some  stimulating  ointment  on  the 
.-.ilk,  and  pull  it  through  again  ;  but 
then,  oh  !  hang  it,  it  is  very  torment- 
ing indeed.  1  cannot  say  that  I  ad- 
mire these  setons,  I  never  did,  and  I 
do  not  think  I  ever  shall ;  1  should 
never  think  of  using  them,  except 
■where  I  could  not  put  in  issues. 

Kut  i  hold  an  issue  to  be  the  most 
lenient,  and  the  most  effective  counter 
irritant ;  and  when  I  have  to  keep  up 


;  thi»  i  ii  ritatien  f«>i  ■  long  il n.<  , 

1  generall)   make  in  imue  ,  wk 
mj  i-,  let  me  heee  a  chronic  i  m««i^ 
i  ehrooie  disease,    Von  maj  make 

re  upon  the  -kin  with  .i  nol  Iran 

tf  yea  like,  and  tin  v  iftj  thai  it  ii  the 

most  lenient  ";•>,  it  it  be  hot  enough, 
and  a  good  deal  hai  been  mid  ii  hta 
commendation;  but   then  mn- 

thinsj  bo  formidable  In  this  mode  est 
producing  an  ulcer,  that  it  would 
oompletel)    tenrft   mum  personal  1 

do  not  like  it,  ami  I  never  did  like  it. 
Now  if  I  had  to  make  a  tore  upon  the 
skin,  with  the  intention  of  keeping 
that  sore  open  as  an  issue,  1  should 
make  it  with  a  caustic,  but  mil  such 
a  canstlc  as  would  Spread  all  round 
the  place  on  which  it  was  originally 
applied,  and  produce  a  sore  twice  as 
huge  as  I  intended;  this  would  be 
just  as  bad  as  the  hot  iron,  in  my 
opinion.  Now  1  like  the  old  caustic 
best,  that  is,  the  caustic  made  with 
the  potash  and  quick  lime,  for  with  it 
you  may  destroy  just  as  much  of  the 
skin  as  you  like,  and  no  more.  This 
caustic  might  be  applied  with  so  much 
precision,  that  I  would  engage  to 
sketch  out  upon  the  skin  any  fantas- 
tical figure  that  you  would  tell  me, 
aye,  even  if  it  were  sueh  a  one  a- 
George  and  the  dragon.  (A  laugh.) 
The  way  in  which  this  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, is  the  following  :  you  take  a 
piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  cut  a 
hole  in  it  of  the  size  that  you  wish 
the  caustic  to  be  applied  ;  you  put 
this  on  the  skin,  and  over  it  put  ano- 
ther piece  of  plaster  of  the  same 
shape  ;  you  go  on  putting  one  piece 
over  the  other,  until  you  have  formed 
a  cavity  in  the  centre  to  hold  the 
caustic  ;  you  then  take  a  piece  of  the 
caustic  1  have  last  mentioned,  wet  it 
a  little,  put  it  into  the  hollow  on  the 
skin,  and  over  it  put  another  piece  of 
plaster.  The  patient  says,  kk  ()hT 
dear,  how  nice  and  cold  it  feels !" 
You  let  it  remain  there  about  four 
hours  and  a  half,  or  five  hours,  and 
before  that  time  he  finds  out  that  it  is 
not  quite  so  comfortable;  you  take  it 
oft',  and  you  find  that  there  is  a  good 
eschar  produced.  The  skin  is  not  a 
black  eschar,  like  it  is  after  applying 
the  other  caustic,  but  nearly  of  the  na- 
tural appearance  ;  this  conies  away  in 
a  few  days,  and  you  have  a  wound  pro- 
duced of  exactly  the  dimensions  you 
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intended.  If  yon  wish  it  to  discharge 
much,  you  may  dress  ii  with  tome 
stimulating  application*  Fcaa  are 
commonly  used  for  this  purpose,  but 
I  considered  thai  there  was  great  in- 
convenience attending  the  daily  chang- 
ing of  the  peas,  and  was  induced  i<> 
substitute  some  glass  breads.  The 
wound  ran  only  lieal  from  the  edges, 
and  it'  you  place  any  foreign  body 
their,  you  prevent  the  process  of 
cicatrisation  as  entirely  as  if  you  were 
to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the 
wound.  What  I  have  recommended*  is  a 
string  ot'small  glass  heads  to  he  placet! 
round  the  margin  of  the  circular  sore, 
which  become  in  a  few  days  buried 
in  the  granulations,  and  give  no  fur- 
ther trouble.  Mr.  BUOPIE  has  said, 
that  the  best  plan  is  to  touch  the  sore 
over,  when  necessary,  with  a  little 
pnre  potash. 

This  disease,  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  is  one  winch  builds  up  un- 
natural structures,  and  destroys  the 
natural  form  of  such  parts  as  it  may 
attack  ;  it  is  a  disease  which  requires 
the  greatest  skill  to  subdue  qi  any 
which  comes  within  the  practice  of 
surgery  ;  but  the  principal  way  in 
which  relief  is  to  be  obtained,  is  by 
first  attempting  to  lessen  the  increased 
action;  and  that  I  think  is  best  to 
be  done  in  the  way  which  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out.  Next  to  this  in 
efficacy,  is  the  employment  of  counter 
irritation  by  the  use  of  issues,  and  you 
will  see  in  the  practice  of  this  Hos- 
pital numerous  cases  in  which  this 
treatment  will  succeed;  it  generally 
Miccccds,  unless  it  is  counteracted  by 
the  morbid  state  of  the  constitution. 
A  chronic  remedy,  I  say,  tor  a  chro- 
nic disease. 

The  consideration  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation has  brought  me  to  a  subject  of 
some  importance  in  surgical  practice, 
which  is  the  description  and  classifi- 
cation of  tumours.  Here,  perhaps,  I 
shall  trespass  as  much  against  the 
usual  import  of  the  word,  as  my  pre- 
decessors have  done  in  point  of  noso- 
logical arrangement,  although  I  think 
the  classification  which  I  have  formed 
will  be  found  the  most  useful  which  I 
could  adopt.  I  shall  exclude  from  the 
meaning  of  tumour  any  enlargement 
of  a  part  which  had  an  original  exist- 
ence in  the  human  body,  and  confine 
the  term  to  the  twilling*  of  such  parts 


as  hud  no  r. i  is/,  in  ,  in  the  Original  roiu- 

/»il;is  <>/  the  body,  Some  tumours  are 
built  up  which  have  no  investing  cap* 
suit- .-  these  are  composed  principally 
of  extension  of  the  natural  structures, 
by  some  faulty  action  being  induced  in 

the    vessels   of  the    [tart,    ;\\n\    by  this 

faultj  action  a  peculiar  structure  is 
raised,  altogether  differing  fiomthe 
structures  of  the  surrounding  parts. 
Other  tumours  liave   a   distinct  invest' 

ing  wiinin  r,  and  are  principally  com* 

posed  of  a  material  which  is  secreted 
or  elaborated  from  that  capsule  ;  and 
this  will  form  a  very  important  disiinc- 
tion  in  the  subject  of  tumours.  In  my 
next  Lectin  e  1  shall  consider  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  tumours  which  I  have 
attempted  to  reduce  to  a  methodical 
arrangement. 
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LECTURE  5. 

Gkntlemen, 

In  my  last  Lecture  I  spoke  of  the 
remote  causes  of  common  inflammatory 
fever,  which  you  know  are  either  pre- 
disposing or  exciting.  The  predis- 
posing causes  are  those  which  give  a 
tendency  or  liability  to  disorder  or 
disease.  The  exciting  causes  are 
those  which  occasion  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  according  to  the  inten- 
sities of  their  application,  or  the  pie- 
disposition  of  the  parts  attacked. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  you  to 
arrange  all  your  knowledge  under  dis- 
tinct heads  ;  if  you  do  not  do  so,  your 
brains  will  be  complete  lumber  houses, 
and  you  will  never  be  able  to  call 
forth  the  particular  information  on 
that  point  on  which  it  may  be  required. 
I  have,  myself,  been  accustomed  to 
arrange  my  ideas  under  particular 
classes,  and  I  have  found  tire  greatest 
benefit  from  this  plan  in  my  patholo~ 
gical  and  practical  investigations. 
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Hut  >u  must 

that 
mat  «m  w»d 

I     /,  y  ,  the   likeness   which 

the  comiten  mc< 

i  ,  of  the 

i  proof  el 
:    Lord   B  hint  had 

no  doubl 

that  we  riionld  b 

Ulte  |  ill  more 

maihabU  to  prevail  i.i  the  same  fi 
lies.     Ra\    long  since  observed,  thai 
then  eater  irregularity  in  the 

distribution  of  the  arteries  and  v< 
on  the  surface  of  the  hotly  than  inter- 
i,  .1  ,  ,     .:  9.  knitting  this  t  I  be 

the  ease,   we  maj  inter  nl  j   certain 
should   have  a    j  ten* 

dency  to  certain  diseases  than  other-, 
from  peculiarities  of  internal  structure. 
2.  Pi  nUwhat  I  have  termed 

tected  with  age.    3.  It  is 
sexua  .     l.  It  is  an  Mywired  predii 

h  admits  of  tour  subdivi- 
ns.  i.  Some  latent  fault,  th 
of  improper  habits  or  of  previous  dis- 
order or  disease,  which  leaves  - 
latent  fault,  n.  The  temporary  in- 
crease or'  the  nervous  sensibility  and 
the  ran  ntractilky  of  the  body, 

,!i  may  arise  fn  m  an  impression 
mad-"  on  a  part  or  on  the  whole  of  the 
nen  ■■     You   must    never 

consider  any  individual  safe  who  has 
a  permai  hrred  tongae,  for  that 

ive  condition, 
iciated   with    I    •  yd    tendon 
in.   General  debility,  which  i>  most 
remarkable  in  weak  convalescents,  in 
v  '    on         la|  se  is  particularly  apt  to 
occur,    iv.  General  and  local  pletho- 
ra; the  first  coi  in  an  universal 
over   lus  of  blood,  the  last  in  an  ex- 
cessive tin  g<                f  particular  - 
tuns  only.    Both  theaa  states  power- 
fully predispose,  and   at  last  even  ex 
cite  disturbance. 

I  spoke  ;.l-o  of  tl 
causa  of  common  simple  and  common 
inflammatory  fever,  and  I  endeavoar- 
ed  to  explain  when  fever  stands  in  the 
relation  of  a  cause,  and  when  of  an 
effect  to  inflammation. 

When  fever  takes  place  indirectly 
through  depression,  and  when  in  its 
course  some  part  previoasly  weak 
becomes  intl  mied,  then  the  fever  must 
he  considered  as  the  cause  of  iurlam- 


matii  it  i->  tl  '     I  In 

.   i 
from  stimulation,  an  1  it'  in 

mmation   ipi  thai       '  imma- 

:    n  is  I     i 

i  k  1>nl   \  me 

ii  i  itation  is   irami  diatety   app 
the    bodj    sufficient    to    |  not 

local  simple  ■  •  I  tal 

inilamraatiou,  then   the  fever   which 
follows  must    in  q  ibly    be    I 

gard  Feet,     fn 

!  which  has  boon  nsed  very  loosely7, 

-  I   :■  el 6i  b  ol  »erved  j  but  1  use  this 

term  now  to  express  those  two  local 

litions,  namely,  local  simple  ex- 

ieiit  and  heal  int!  I     B,  which 

1  have  shown  to  be  different  in  some 

respects,  by  a  reference  to  familiar 

I    had   occasion   to    notice   certain 
hypotheses,  broached  by  individo 
whom   1  really  respect,  because  they 
'rave  furnished  something  to  the  stock 
of  general  science;    bai   separating 
their  conjectures   1   have   deemed  it 
right  to  proMst  against  them,  because 
they   are   fallacious,   and   even   dan- 
perons,    when    applied    to    practice. 
Whatever  doctrines    I   may  have  al- 
ready   inculcated    respecting    fever; 
tever    doctrines    I  may  hereafter 
inculcate  on  other  points,  I  wish  you 
only  to  consider,   that  you  may  com- 
pare them  with  facts  and  admit  none 
but  those  which  your  own  observation 
confirm';.      All    human    opinion-,    are 
either  false  or  true  :  bend  to  no  human 
authority,   ancient  or  modern,  in  me- 
:  ••(■'.  :ii  e;   bend  only  to  the  truth. 
Vou  have  a  very  easy  mode  of  ascer- 
taining whether  what  a  man  says  is 
true  or   false,  bj    r  ferring  to   facts, 
which    is   the  te>t  which  you    should 
always  apply.    I  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  in  the  preceding  lectures,  that 
there  are  two  states  on  which  the  two 
varieties  of  fever  already  described 
principally  depend,  namely,  the  state 
of  congestion  and  the  state  of  simple 
excitement.     The  state  of  simple  ex- 
citement may  exist  without  inflamma- 
tion;   and   again,   inflammation  may 
exist  without  any  symptoms  of  fever. 
Inflammation,    therefore,    is    not   an 
essential  part   of  fever.     A  common 
boil  is  illustrative  of  this  if  the  system 
beina  healthy  state,  otherwise  neither 
the  nervous  system  nor  the  heart  is 
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disturbed)  consequently  you  perceive 
IK)  fever  ;  inflammation,  m  a  word, 
theu   occurs  without  fever.     Besides 

all  the  slfBS  of  perfect  congestive 
fever  arc  opposed  to  those  of  inflam- 
mation.    Having  premised  these  re- 

marks,  let  us,  before  proceeding  fur- 
ther, impure  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  inflammation,  since  it  is  impor- 
tant that  tlie  meaning  of  every  such 

VOrd  employed  should  he  clearly  ex- 
plained. Inflammation  is  merely  an 
abstract  term,  comprehending  the  se- 
lection and  combination  of  certain 
symptoms.  What  arc  tiheto ttiooted tmd 
combined .\i/mj>((  ms  .'  They  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  ist.  Heat;  2.  Redness;  3. 
J'ai/i  ;  and  4.  Stalling.  You  will  find 
that  CENSUS  considered  these  four 
symptoms  as  the  indications  of  inflam- 
mation ;  and  all  medical  men  have 
agreed,  since  his  time,  that  these  are 
the  most  characteristic  signs  of  that 
complicated  state  called  inflammation. 

The  next  thing  is  to  inquire,  what 
are  tht.patkohgiceU  condition*  indicated 
by  these  signs,  which  must  not  he  con- 
founded with  the  conditions  on  which 
they  depend.  To  take  a  distinct  view 
of  this  subject,  we  must  separate  it 
into  parts  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  begin 
by  considering  the  state  of  the  vascu- 
lar si/stem.  It  appears  that  the  capil- 
lary vessels,  the  minute  termination 
of  the  arteries  and  the  veins,  if  we 
except  the  absorbents,  are  the  imme- 
diate seat  of  inflammation ■  But  three 
< irau/iitances  take  place  in  the  vessels 
merely  of  an  inflamed  part,  two  of 
which  are  connected  with  the  capil- 
lary vessels,  and  the  third  with  the 
larger  vessels. 

ri  be  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
capillary  vessels  are  the  following  : 
First,  These  capillaries,  which  convey  a 
colourless  fluid  in  health,  now  that  the 
part  is  inflamed  convey  red  blood. 
You  have  a  very  conspicuous  instance 
of  this  in  an  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
the  conjunctiva  of  which  is  blanched 
and  colourless  in  health,  but  it  becomes 
inflamed,  and  the  vessels  then  admit 
the  red  particles.  The  second  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  capillary  ves- 
sels is,  that  their  diameter  is  increased; 
we  have  an  evidence  of  it  in  inflamed 
conjunctiva,  and  also  a  direct  one 
after  death  ;  every  anatomist  knowing 
that  the  vessels  of  an  inflamed  part 
admit  of  a  more  easy  injection   than 


the   vessels    of    an    uninflanud     pail. 
The  l/ii/il  change  which  tak<  I  place  in 
the  vessel* of  an   inflamed    part   is  to 
be  found  in    the     larger   ies.sc/s,    both 
arteries   and    vestSSt      The    larger    ar- 
teries  leading    to    the    inflamed    part 
and  the  larger  veins  leading  from  the 
inflamed  part  are  alike  over-distended. 
This  appears    explicable  on   two  prin- 
ciples ;     i.   the    o\(  r-aceunm!ation    of 
heat  in   the   inflamed   part,   relatively 
to   that  of  an   adjacent  healthy  struc- 
ture :  and,  n.  '1  he  probable  intenup- 
tion    to   the    circulation   of  the    blood 
through  the  capillaries  of  the  inflamed 
part)  so  that  an  over-distension  and 
turiiescence  of  blood  there  must  be  the 
consequence.        W'c    have   proofs    of 
this,  as    I  shall    presently  show  you, 
meaning  to  keep   to  facts,  and,  as  far 
as  is  possible  to  exclude  mete  conjec- 
tures.    With   respect  to  the  large  ar- 
teries and  veins  being  over-distended, 
we  have  distinct  evidences  of  the  fact. 
Let  the  right  hand  and  wrist  be   in- 
flamed, as  in  acute  rheumatism,  the 
heat  will  not  only  be  somewhat  higher 
than  that  of  the  opposite  hand  ;  but 
if  you  examine  the  pulse  at  the  radial 
artery  leading  to    the  inflamed  hand, 
and   compare  it  with  the  pulse  at  the 
radial  artery  of  the  other  hand,  you 
will  find  that  it  is  of  a  larger  volume, 
that  it  seems  to  contain  more  blood 
than   the    other.     The  carotid  artery 
affords     another    example;    let     the 
brain  be  inflamed,  open  the  shirt  col- 
lar,  and  you  will  perceive  that  the 
carotids  are  more  distended  than  natu- 
ral.    As  to  the  veins,  if  the  throat  be 
inflamed,  on  examination  you  will  see, 
especially  by  the  light  of  a  clear  sun, 
the  veins   rambling   over   the  fauces 
much  more  distended  with  blood  than 
is    natural.       Here    then,    are    three 
changes  connected  with  the  vessels  of 
the  inflamed  part. 

We  may  briefly  attempt  to  explain 
the  ]edi(Y\ng  ji/k  )lf))K7ia  of  common  in- 
flammation. The  first  of  these  you 
know  is  heat.  The  heat  of  an  in- 
flamed part  is  always  something  re- 
latively higher  than  the  heat  of  an 
uninflamed  part  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  not,  perhaps,  at  all  higher  than 
the  heat  at  the  heart  where  it  is  about 
100fc,  whilst  the  superficial  parts  are 
about  96  or  98°.  There  is  in  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  body  a  re- 
markable uniformity  in  the  distribu- 
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tiou  of  the  animal  In  at,  and  it  is  DM 
nit-ails  el  preserving  tin-  health}  con- 
dition of  tin*  capillary  system.  Lei 
■  pait  be  long  kept  below,  or  raised 
abovt-  Ui<-  natural  standard,  n  itainly 
a  change  takes  place  in  the  capillary 
system,  tiif  Mood  being  deficient  in 
the  one  case,  excessive  m  the  othei 
there  ;  a  certain  uniformity  of  heat  is 
then  very  important  in  preserving  the 
healthy  state  of  the  capillary  circu- 
lation. 

In  the  healthy,  a  very  remarkable 
1 1  Latioti  exists  between  the  size  of  the 
red,  and  the  other  perfirfof  of  the 
blood,  and  the  capacity  of  the  capil- 
lary vessels.  If  you  examine  the  web 
of  a  frog's  foot  through  a  microscope, 
you  will  see  the  red  globules  passing 
through  certain  minute  vessels  ;  but 
if  you  irritate  the  animal  strongly,  so 
that  it  struggle  ranch,  the  red  particles 
become  obstructed  in  some  branches  ; 
hut  then  a  provision  is  made  for  this 
obstruction,  by  what  has  been  termed 
the  anastomosing  ramifications,  along 
which,  at  last,  the  obstructed  globules 
pass.  Some  relation  also  exists  be- 
tween the  blood  as  a  mass,  and  the 
vessel;  if  you  apply  two  ligatures  on 
a  vessel,  the  blood  contained  between 
them  will  not  coagulate  so  soon  as  it 
does  when  drawn  from  a  vein  into  an 
ordinary  cup.  But,  to  resume  the 
subject  of  inflammation,  the  heat  is 
higher,  relatively,  iu  an  inflamed,  than 
in  an  uninflamed  part.  How  does  this 
arise?  Sometimes  it  seems  to  arise 
from  the  impression  of  a  foreign  body 
acting  as  an  irritant  to  the  nerves, 
and  sometimes  it  arises  merely  from  a 
hurried  circulation  of  the  blood  ope- 
rating too  as  an  irritant  to  some  weak 
part.  Caloric  expands  fluids  ;  it  ex- 
pands the  blood,  and  of  course  the 
Idood  expands  the  vessels,  and  in  that 
way  we  might  account  for  the  redness 
and  for  the  increased  diameter  of  the 
vessels;  though,  with  this  condition, 
it  is  possible  that  the  nervous  energy 
may  have  some  connexion.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  natural  rela- 
tion is  then  lost  between  the  size  of 
the  red  particles  and  the  capacity  of 
the  vessels.  Two  of  the  symptoms  then 
of  inflammation,  the  heat  and  redness, 
have  been  accounted  for  in  some  de- 
gree. 

The  next  point  for  consideration   is 
the  pain.    We  know  that  the  blood 


material)}  influencei  the  lensibilitj  of 
ike  body •    There  U  sa  srcnmnlatioii 

ot    blood  about  an  intl  IBM    I    put,    and 

therefore  n-i  sensibility  is  increased 
for  a  certain  time.  A  rerj  tmious 
met  appears  as  show  that  . -ibi- 

lity  very  inueh  depends  on  the  kind  of 
blood  ;  venous  blood  is  not  M  tabu- 
lated to  maintain  sensibility  as  the 
arterial.  If  an  intense  inflammation 
take  place  in  the  bronchial  lining,  the 
blood  at  last  is  not  properly  decar- 
bonised, or  oxygenated,  and  it  seeaas 
to  act  on  the  brain  as  a  complete  nar- 
cotic, smothering  the  sensibility.  In 
such  cases  there  is  often  no  pain  ft  It, 
tvt  n  when  the  brain  is  much  iullained. 
Some  structures  are  more  sensitive 
than  others,  giving,  therefore,  more 
pain  when  inflamed  ;  and  if  such  a 
part  he  put  upon  the  stretch,  it  causes 
still  greater  pain.  If  intlainniation, 
for  example,  take  place  about  the 
finger  or  toe,  the  patient  has  very 
great  pain ;  but  this  subsides  when 
the  distension  is  removed  by  the  eva- 
cuation of  a  little  matter.  The  fourth 
and  last  symptom  is  stvellmg.  The 
blood  is  expanded  by  the  heat,  the 
vessels  are  consequently  dilated  with 
blood,  and  the  part  swells;  but  there 
is  another  concurrent  cause  of  swell- 
ing, namely,  the  effusion  of  fluid  into 
the  surrounding  cellular  membrane. 

The  next  point  to  inquire  into  is 
the  state  of  the  larger  vessels,  both 
arteries  and  veins,  connected  with  the 
intlamed  part.  There  are  two  reasons 
perhaps,  why  the  larger  arteries  lead- 
ing to  the  inflamed  part  should  be  over 
distended,  the  first  is,  the  increased 
heat  about  that  part,  and  the  second 
piobably  is,  some  interruption  to  the 
passage  of  the  blood  through  the  ca- 
pillary vessels  there,  by  which  the 
arteries  leading  to  the  part  become 
surcharged.  Take,  for  example,  an 
inflammation  of  the  right  wrist ;  you 
perceive  that  the  arteries  throb  very 
violently  which  lead  to  the  inflamed 
part,  and  these  arteries  are  said  to  be 
in  a  state  of  increased  action.  The 
term  increased  action,  is  used  most 
incorrectly  in  medical  writings,  count 
the  number  of  pulsations  in  the  radial 
artery  when  the  right  wrist  is  in- 
flamed, and  of  the  carotid  artery  when 
the  brain  is  inflamed,  and  they  will  be 
found  to  correspond  to  the  number  of 
contractions  of  the  heart,  and  to  the 
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pulse   iii    e\ery  other  artery.      If  yon 

ran  ha\c  the  opportunity  of  examining 
a  largt  artery  expand  in  the  living 

hotly,  you  will  find  that  il  docs  not 
alternately  dilate  and   contract,   U   is 

cosnmooh;  and  erroneously  supposed. 
The  truth  is,  tbal  there  is  no  such  in- 
creased action  at  all  in  the  vessels  in 
or  about  the  inflamed  part,  their  dia- 
meters being  merely  increased  from 
the  causes  before  mentioned. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  capillary 
vessels  nave  the  power  of  circulating 
the  blood  in  the  human  body,  inde- 
pendently of  the  heart's  action,  and 
this  has  been  inferred  by  applying  a 
ligature  on  the  aorta,  near  the  heart, 
the  circulation  still  going  on  for 
sometime  afterwards*  This,  however, 
might  be  accounted  for  upon  the  or- 
dinary laws  of  nature.  Observe  the 
tide  passing  up  a  river;  it  goes  on 
flowing  and  flowing  till  it  becomes 
level  with  the  banks,  but  it  begins  to 
ebb  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  while 
it  continues  still  to  {low  a  few  miles 
higher  up,  from  the  impulse  first  com- 
municated. It  was  upon  this  principle 
Newton  supposed,  that  the  tides  would 
continue  to  ebb  and  l!ow  for  some 
time  as  usual,  if  the  moon  and  the 
sun  were  removed  from  our  planetary 
system.  We  need  not  be  surprised 
then,  that  the  blood  should  circulate 
for  some  time  when  the  forcing  power 
of  the  heart  has  been  withdrawn. 

The  capillary  vessels,  however,  are 
endowed  with  their  proper  powers. 
The  first  is  elasticity,  which  exists  not 
only  during  but  alter  life;  the  second 
power  is  contractility,  by  which  they 
accommodate  themselves  to  their  con- 
tents, and  this  only  exists  during  life. 
There  are  many  facts  to  show  that  the 
capillary,  and  even  larger  vessels 
have  these  pioperties.  In  the  sum- 
mer the  veins  on  the  surface  of  the 
body  are  remarkably  distended  ;  there 
are  then  some  pounds  of  blood  circu- 
lating on  the  suifice  of  the  body  more 
thin  in  the  winter  ;  and  in  the  latter 
season,  when  the  surface  is  cold,  more 
is  proportionably  accumulated  in  the 
centre  of  the  body.  Another  example, 
is  to  be  found  after  blood-letting  :  you 
bleed,  say  a  person  who  has  a  strong 
large  pul>e,  and  you  continue  to  bleed 
him  until  his  pulse  becomes  a  weak, 
small,  fluttering  thread,  the  arteries 
Laving  contracted  to  the  diminished 


size  of  the  column  of  blood,  for  if  they 
had  not  done  so  the  pulse  would  have 
been  as  expanded  as  before  the  ope- 
ration. 

There  arc  not  only  changes  taking 
place  in  the  vessels,  but  even  in  the 
blood  itself  of  an  inflamed  part.  The 
blood,  in  its  progress  through  an  in- 
flamed part,  becomes  darker  and 
darker  ;  and  if  the  part  be  viewed 
through  a  microscope,  the  red  par- 
ticles appear  to  undergo  B  change, 
assuming  a  (locculent  appearance, 
and  at  last  absolutely  stagnating  in 
that  part.  If  you  examine,  it  atten- 
tively you  will  tind,  that  all  the  an- 
astomosing branches  are  gorged  witb 
blood  ;  now  if  there  were  no  inter- 
ruption to  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  the  inllamed  part,  how  comes 
it  to  pass,  that  these  anastomosing 
branches  are  all  overloaded  witb 
blood  ?  We  can  produce  inflamma- 
tion in  any  part  by  interrupting  the 
return  of  blood  from  it,  as  happens  in 
the  case  of  strangulated  hernia;  or  in 
applying  a  ligature  to  any  portion  of 
the  body,  when  you  soon  produce  all 
the  phenomena  of  inflammation.  It 
seems  therefore  proved  by  facts,  that 
there  is  a  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  capillary  vessels,  and  also  in  the 
condition  of  the  blood  in  them. 

There  is  an  hypothesis  which  as- 
sumes that  in  these  cases,  the  vessels 
alternately  contract  and  expand.  There 
is  no  dotibt  that  they  possess  contrac- 
tility, which  on  certain  occasions  they 
exert,  if  I  may  so  speak,  but  1  do  not 
think  that  they  alternately  contract 
and  dilate.  1  have  seen  the  carotid 
artery  of  ahorse  laid  bare,  and  by  ac- 
cident likewise  the  arteries  of  the 
human  body,  yet  I  have  never  seen 
them  contract  and  dilate  alternately. 
Besides,  if  it  were  admitted  that  the 
action  of  the  arteries  is  increased  in 
the  inflamed  parr,  the  blood  would 
not  circulate  more  rapidly  there  than 
any  where  else,  on  the  known  laws  of 
motion.  We  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  certain  laws  im- 
posed by  the  Deity  for  the  regulation 
of  organized  bodies  as  well  as  of  dead 
matter,  and  one  of  these  laws  is  that 
action  is  equal  to  re-action,  but  in  an 
opposite  direction  ;  so  that  if  one  por- 
tion of  an  artery  contracted  and  di- 
lated more  rapidly  than  another  por- 
tion,  the    blood   would  not  circulate 
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more  rapidly  there.  Hat  how  conld 
wt-  tell  exectrj  when  ■  vessel  bad  an 
hacrtased  action  ei  m  allowing  it  to 
e\i"«t '  hon  cm  ws.  in"  tears  correcttj 
whether  ihe  i  .1  |>  u  tieloe  p>>>  more 
raimlk  through  on  part  than  through 
■Bother  .'  surely  we  cannot  del  ct  the 
difference,  it'  any,  by  tin*  human  eye, 
or  an)  know  d  auxiliary. 

It  appears,  tVum  what  I  Daresaid, 
that  the  ptttholo  idttioMj  which 

I  hare  termed  inflammation,  is  the  re« 
>ult  of  several  oononrreni  states  or 

•   change«>    in    the    intlamed     part,    m  I    I 

shun  now  sum  u|>  these.  There  M, 
i.  A  change  in  the  nerntk  af  the  in- 
flame I  part,  the  sensibility  being  af- 
fected^ we  know  also  that  there  i* 
another  change  which  takes  place 
partly  throngh  the  nerve-.,  name)}  , 
the  change  in  the  heat  of  the  parts  ; 
ii.  There  is  an  expansion  of  the  M sod 
In  the  capillary  vessels;  their  diame- 
ters are  consequently  increastd,  and 
in  all  human  probability  their  con- 
tractility is  diminished,  so  that  the 
hlood  undergoes  some  interruption  in 
its  passage  through  them  ;  in.  There 
i>  tome  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
blood  itself.  The  blood  changing  colour 
in  its  passage  throngh  that  part,  the 
red  particles  becoming  flocculent,  and 
the  mass  of  hlood  there  stagnating  at 
last.  Thus  it  is  rendered  nearly  cer- 
tain, not  only  that  interruption  occurs, 
but  that  the  natural  relations  between 
the  size  of  the  blood's  particles  and 
the  capacities  of  the  capillaries  are 
lost  at  the  same  time. 

Thus  far  I  hare  considered  inflam- 
mation in  reference  to  com/nan  causes  ; 
but,  in  the  progress  of  these  inqni- 
ries,  when,  in  fact,  I  shall  come  to 
the  consideration  of  the  peculiar 
causes,  it  will  be  shown  that  the 
blood  then  is  one  of  the  main  agents 
in  the  production  of  inflammation ; 
not  merely  the  quantity,  but  the  kind 
of  blood,  very  much  modifies  the  cha- 
racter of  the  inflammation.  Take 
vaccinia  for  an  example,  \on  have 
heat,  redness,  pain,  and  swelling; 
yon  have  the  combined  signs  of  in- 
flammation present,  bat  as  this  in- 
flammation arises  from  a  peculiar 
cause,  you  have  a  peculiar  appearance 
mixed  up  with  the  common  ones. 
Therefore  it  is  of  very  great  import- 
ance to  take  into  account  the  specific 
effects  which  are   mixed   up  with  the 


results  of  common    c  i  A   small 

portion  ol  mmlnria  imbibed  into  the 
body  inflame*  the  hi  am,  the  spinal 
cord,  the  branchial  lining!  and  the 
lining  of  tin?  mmll  Intestine*  al  the 
lame  time,  and  the  probability  is, 
th  it  it  does  10  throngh  the  blood  alone. 

I  he    same    a;»j>  •  u  -    I  .    t  the     pi  tCC    in 

nmallpoj  .  th  •  contagion  of  smell  pox 
inflames  the  skin,  and  m 
the  lining  of  the  sir  p  Again, 

in  measi  send  learlatlna,  similar  con- 
ditions occur.  We  have  abandoned, 
without  any  good  reason,  the  humoral 
pathology,  a>  I  shall  hereafter  n 
particularly  explain;  wishing  at  pre- 
sent chiefly  to  confine  your  attention 
to  common  inflammation,  theimme- 

diate  and  rem  »te  eflectl  of  which  will 
form  the  subject  of  my  next  Lecture 
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Outlines  nfu  System  of Medico- China- 
gieal  Educatioii,  containing  Illustra- 
tions of the  .Implication  of  Anatomy , 
Physiology,  and  other  Sciences,  to  the 
principal  Practical  Points  in  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery.  With  Coloured 
Plates.  By  Thomas  Turner,  Esq. 
M.R.C.S.  and  Lecturer  on  Ana- 
tomy, cVc.  Svo.  pp.  3G9.  London  : 
Underwood. 

The  plan  of  the  present  work  is  new. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  bring  into  one  com- 
pass most  of  the  important  points  in 
anatomy  and  physiology,  and  to  show 
their  relation  to  medicine  and  surgery, 
an  undertaking  of  no  small  labour. 
The  work,  indeed,  professes  to  be  an 
outline  of  a  system  of  medico-chirur- 
gical  education,  a  title  (we  say  it  with- 
out wishing  to  detract  from  the  merits 
of  the  book)  which  is  certainly  mis- 
applied in  the  present  instance.  The 
idea  one  would  form  of  the  work  from 
this  notice  is,  that  it  contained  an  ac- 
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titled  to  <|u  ilii\  a  person  for  the  medi- 
cal profession;  the  order  lu  which  the 
different  subjects  should  be  studied, 
the  tinu-  necessary  to  be  devoted  to 
each,  &c,  bat  it  treats  of  very  diffe- 
rent inhjectS — it  contains  nseful  in- 
formation on  anatomy  and  physiology , 
ami  recommends  th  ii  the  connexion  of 
those  with  medieine  and  snrgery 
•UOUld  be  always  borne  In  mine]  by  the 
Student.  This,  however,  does  not  en- 
title it  to  be  called  a  system  of  educa- 
tion, for  if  it  did,  the  term  might  with 
almost  equal  propriety  be  affixed  to  the 
title-page  of  every  manual  of  anatomy. 
We  make  these  remarks  from  no  de- 
sire to  be  hypercritical,  but  because 
we  do  not  wish  to  see  the  author  sus- 
pected of  having  made  use  of  a  title- 
page  not  exactly  corresponding  to  the 
contents  of  the  work,  for  the  purpose 
of  enticing  a  customer.  On  this  oc- 
casion we  know  the  mistake  was  quite 
unintentional.  The  work  is  arranged 
under  two  heads :  the  first  comprises 
an  account  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
human  body  and  their  numerous  func- 
tions, thus  forming  a  complete  manual 
of  physiology  ;  the  second  contains  a 
more  minute  anatomical  account  of 
those  parts,  particularly  of  those  which 
are  connected  with  surgical  operations 
and  are  the  subject  of  frequent  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  a  description  of  the  ope- 
rations themselves.  From  the  nature 
of  the  work  it  would  be  impossible  to 
follow  our  author  through  all  the  sub- 
jects which  he  has  touched  upon,  there- 
fore we  shall  g"ve  a  catalogue  rai- 
sonn'c  of  the  contents  of  the  first 
division  of  the  book,  and  then  extract 
a  passage  or  two  which  may  be  con- 


sidered  a  specimen  of  the   manner  in 
which  the  work  is  extcated. 

Mr.  Turner  begins  l>\  giving  ■  sum- 
mary of  tin-  pails  which  compos*-  the 
human  body,  then  enters  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bones,  joints,  ami 
muscles,  detailing  at  the  same  time 
every  physiological  fact  connected 
with  them.  Lastly,  the  digestive  and 
absorbent  systems,  the  sanguiferous, 
respiratory,  nervous  and  secerning 
systems,  together  with  the  different 
organs  belonging  to  the  senses,  are 
considered  at  Length.  We  sUaJJ  give 
the  author's  account  of  the  sanguife- 
rous system. 

M  I  laving  traced,"  says  Mr.T.,"the 
chyle  and  lymph  to  the  circulating! 
mass  of  blood,  we  are  naturally  in- 
duced to  speak  next  of  the  sanguife- 
rous system,  including  a  set  of  organs 
by  which  the  nourishment  is  conveyed 
to  the  different  structures  of  the  body. 
The  sanguiferous  or  circulating  sys- 
tem consists  of  the  heart,  arteries,  and 
veins,  to  which  we  shall  add  the  lungs, 
because  circulation  and  respiration  are 
closely  allied  functions. 

"  The  heart  is  of  a  conical  figure, 
and  lies  obliquely  in  the  thorax,  in- 
clining to  the  left  side.  Its  form  jus- 
tifies a  division  into  base,  body,  and 
apex.  From  the  base  goes  off  the 
aorta,  or  principal  trunk  of  the  arterial 
system.  This  organ  has  four  cavities, 
—an  auricle  and  ventricle  on  the  right 
side,  and  an  auricle,  and  ventricle  on 
the  left ;  and  with  these  large  vessels 
communicate.  Into  the  right  auricle 
the  vena  cava  deseendens,  vena  cava 
aseendens,  and  coronary  vein,  open  ; 
and  there  is  an  aperture  of  communi- 
cation with  the  right  ventricle.  In  the 
right  ventricle  are  two  openings,  one 
from  the  auricle,  the  other  into  the 
pulmonary  artery.  In  the  left  auricle 
we  observe  the  entrances  of  four  pul- 
monary veins,  and  a  hole  into  the 
ventricle ;  and  in  the  left  ventricle 
we  find  the  opening  just  spoken  of, 
and  another  leading  to  the  aorta. 

"  The  structure  of  the  heart  is  mus- 
cular, but  its  substance  is  not  uniform 
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in  thickness ;  t!.     res    n  of  whh  h  i-> 

Obvious,       It    l<  i  mi  to  bl  ■  law   ill  ii  t 

iiiii-,  that  no  |i.u  i  of  the  animal  econo- 
ins  ihall  bo  endowed  with  more  <  ■  i  ^\ 
than  Is  nect  igarj  I  .  the  duo  ami  1 e- 
gnlai  exe<  hi. .mi  oi  i'-  function  ;  bcuco 
a  difference  i>  made  in  the  thick i 
ot'  the  pal  ietea  of  the  in  art,  The 
i  iiinl  left  auricles  have  thin  mna- 
cnlar  w alls,  but  they  possess  a  stiffi- 
Cte'nt  degree  of  power  for  the  purpose 
required,  viz.  that  of  tending  the 
blo«xl  into  the  right  and  left  \  inn  < 
m hiih  at e  cir  je  at  band.  The  pai i< 
of  the  right  venu  icle  are  more  Blender 
than  tliD.se  of  the  left,  because  less 
force  of  contract*! lit)  is  demanded  to 
transmit  the  blood  through  the  hums, 
than  to  propel  it  n  the  left  ventricle 
does  iii  great measur<  t'  ronghont  the 
arterial  system.  An  examination  of 
the  structures  of  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  will  assitit  na  in  explaining  how 
t!ie  sides  of  each  are  approximated  ; 
how  the  blood  is  expelled  ;  and  how 
a  retrograde,  course  of  this  lluid  is 
guarded  against.  The  course  of  the 
blood  is  determined  bj  the  mechanism 
ot'  tin'  \  sires. 

"The  valves  are  flood  gates,  which 
permit  the  passage  of  the  blood  in  one 
direction  only.  They  are  thus  named : 
the  valve  between  the  vena  cava  in- 
ferior and  the  right  amnio  is  called 
the  valvula  eustachii  ;  that  at  the  ter- 
mination o;'  the  coronary  vein,  the 
valvula  semilunaris;  that  between  the 
right  auricle  and  right  ventricle,  the 
tricuspid,  or  mitral  valve*  The  three 
valves  at  the  root  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  are  named, from  their  figure,  the 
valvnke  semilunaris.  Between  the 
pulmonary  veins  ami  the  left  auricle 
there  are  no  valves.  Between  the 
left  auricle  and  left  ventricle  we  iind 
the  bicuspid  valve;  and  between  the 
left  ventricle  am!  root  of  the  aorta  we 
the  three  valvules  semiluuares.  The 
mechanism  of  these  membranous  struc- 
tures bespeaks  a  beautiful  adaptation 
of  means  to  the  fulfilment  of  an  end, 
which  could  not  he  dispensed  with. 
They  sometimes  become  ossified  ;  this 
destroys  their  function,  and  in  time 
proves  fatal  to  the  individual  who  is 
the  subject  of  this  morbid  change. 

"The  assistance  which  anatomy 
lends  to  physiology  is  forcibly  illus- 
trated by  the  important  fruits  of  Hui- 
\  l\  's  industry  and  observation.     One 


Of  tie-    |  |  -   v*hi<  h 

led   him  tu  detect  the  course  ol 
cm  rent  o  namina- 

tiou  of  the  manner  in  which  t!. 

post  .      Orhei  bt)« 

ion-  him  showed  an  ,. 
ledge    ol  which 

in-  aftei  a  11  ■  !>  elucidated  ;  ii 
Harvey  derived 

laboiir->    of  Ida   pi  01  1  ;     but    tu 

him  only  arc  we  Indebted  for   correct 
and   scientific    *ii ra  1  ol    the 
iii-l ,  consequently,  tu  bin)  it  dne  the 
honour  of  a  disi  ,  mure  inte- 

resting and  useful  than  an)  other  that 
has  b    tii  •!    1  osited  in  the  archives  of 

medie.al  litci   t  ure, 

"  The  mechanical  arrangement   of 
the  different  parts  of  tin-  heart  pi 

shows  (hat   the   blood  can   only 

circulate  in  a  direction  determined  by 
that  particular  ai  ot.     It  most 

go  from  the  right  auricle  into  the  right 
ventricle;  from  the  ventricle  through 
the  lungs  ;  from  the  lungs  to  the  I 
auricle;  from  the  left  auricle  to  the 
left  ventricle  ;  from  the  ventricle  to 
the  aprta  ;  and  from  the  aorta  through- 
out the  ait.  rial  and  venous  systems, 
back  again  to  the  right  side  of  the 
heart. 

"The  Arteries  are  the  \< 
which  convey  the  blood  from  the  heart 
to  tin;  different  structures  of  the 
body.  They  originate  in  two  main 
trunks,  viz. — the  pulmonary  artery 
and  aorta :  the  pulmonary  artery 
arises  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  and  is  distributed  to  the  lungs; 
the  aorta  springs  from  the  left  ventri- 
cle, and  divides  and  sub-divides  into 
branches,  which  go  to  all  the  other 
organized  parts  of  the  body.  After 
its  origin,  the  aorta  forms  a  curvature 
or  ai  ch,  from  which  part  vessels  branch 
off  to  the  neck,  head,  and  upper  extre- 
mities. It  then  descends  on  the  left 
of  the  spine  ;  and  whilst  in  the  chest 
sends  off  the  intercostal,  aesapbageal, 
and  bronchial  branches.  After  emerg- 
ing from  the  thorax,  it  begins  to  sup- 
ply the  abdominal  viscera;  some  of  its 
branches  are  azygons  or  single,  others 
are  in  pairs.  The  single  branches  are 
the  cardiac,  the  se^nor  and  interior 
mesenteric,  which  are  distributed  to 
the  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  pan- 
creas and  intestines.  The  double 
branches  are  the  diaphragmatic, 
the    renal,    the   spermatic,    and   the 
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lumbar.  At  the  foartfa  <>r  fifth  lum- 
bar vi trtebre,  the  aorta  bifarcatea  into 
tiw  common  Iliac  arteries.  Back 
common  iliac  subdivides  into  an  inter- 
nal and  external  branch  ;  tfie  internal 
principally  supplies  the  pelt  Ec  viscera ; 
the  external  passes  under  Poopart'a 
ligament    to     the    lower    extremity. 

Tins  is  a  general  idea  of  the  di.stribu- 

tion  of  the  arterial  system.  The  arte- 
ries terminate  in  six  ways: — in  an- 
astomosing with  other  branches;  in 
veins;  in  the  excretory  duets  of  the 
glands  ;  in  exhalent  vessels  ;  in  cells ; 
and  in  colourless  or  serous  branches. 
In  their  course,  from  their  origin  to 
their  terminations,  some  branches  pass 
off  from  the  trunks,  at  acute,  angles; 
others  more  obtusely.  Alter  making 
their  angles  and  flexions,  thoy  rim  for 
the  most  part  in  a  Straight  direction; 
with  the  exception  of  such  arteries  ;b 
supply  parts  which  arc  subject  to  be 
stretched,  or  where  a  contrivance  is 
nec<  Bsary  in  order  to  break  the  force 
of  circulation  ;  thus  in  the  lips,  uterus, 
and  brain,  they  take  a  tortuous  or 
serpentine  course.  An  artery  is  a 
tube  composed  of  coats,  which  coats 
have  vasa  vasorum,  lymphatics,  and 
nerves.  They  are  three  in  numb  t, 
and  named  the  cellular  or  elastic,  the 
muscular  and  the  membranous. 

"  The  Veins  arc  those  vessels  which 
return  the  blood  of  the  arteries  back 
again  to  the  heart.  They  arise  from 
two  sources,  viz. — from  the  extremi- 
ties of  arteries  and  from  cells,  and 
terminate  in  the  auricles  of  the  heart. 
The  veins  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
upper  extremities,  end  in  the  vena 
cava  superior;  those  of  the  lower 
extremities,  abdomen,  and  thorax,  in 
the  vena  cava  inferior  ;  those  of  the 
heart,  in  the  coronary  veins ;  and 
those  of  the  lungs  in  the  four  pulmo- 
nary veins,  which  terminate  in  the 
left  auricle  of  the  heart.  The  veins 
may  be  divided  into  two  sets — the 
cutaneous  and  deep ;  the  latter  set 
for  tlw  most  part  accompanies  the 
arteries.  Between  the  two  sets  there 
are  very  free  communications;  a  fact 
well  demonstrated  by  the  effect  of 
grasping  at  the  lime  of  bleeding  from 
the  arm. 

"  The  veins,  like  the  arteries,  have 
three  coats,  but  they  are  all  much 
thinner  ;  hence  the  difference  in  the 
thickness    of   the    walls    of  the   two 


Orders.  But  the  veins  of  the  extrc- 
mii  es  differ  from  the  arteries  i-i  hav- 
ing valves  which  serve  to  support  tin* 
Column   of  blood  ;   this,   |f  allowed    to 

gravitate*  would  be  an  almost  insupe- 
rable obstacle  to  the  circulation  in  the 

extreme  veins,  which  is  principally  of 
a  ns  a  tergO  kind.      When    the   valves 

do  not  perform  their  functions  well, 
that  knotted  appearance  of  the  veins 
known  by  the  name  of  varix  takes 
place,    and    is     productive   often    of 

serious  inconvenience. 

"  The  pulse  is  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  upon  the  blood,  which 
action  causes  an  elongation  as  well  as 
a  dilatation  of  the  artery  in  which  the 
pulse  is  felt.  The  pulsations  at  tin- 
wrist  do  not  take  place  at  the  same 
moment  of  time  as  those  of  the  carotid 
and  other  arteries  near  the  heart;  the 
interval  is  long  or  short  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  of  the  vessel  from  the 
heart,  the  reason  of  which  is  obvious. 
At  the  adidt  age,  in  a  state  of  health, 
the  pulse  is  equal,  regular,  and  has  a 
moderate  degree  of  power,  but  age, 
temperament,  stature  and  disease  oc- 
casion varieties  in  it. 

"At  birth,  the  number  of  pulsations 
in  a  minute  is  about  110 ;  at  the  age  of 
twelve  months,  120,  at  the  age  of  two 
years,  110;  at  the  age  of  three,  90;  at 
the  age  of  seven  years,  80 ;  at  puberty, 
about  60  ;  at  the  adult  period,  7~>  ; 
and  at  sixty  years  of  age,  GO." 

After  giving  an  account  of  the  res- 
piratory system,  and  the  changes  which 
the  blood  undergoes  in  its  course 
through  the  lungs,  Mr.  Turner  pro- 
ceeds to  the  composition  of  the  blood 
itself. 

"  The  blood  is  that  fluid  which  cir- 
culates in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  ar- 
teries and  veins.  In  man  it  is  of  a  red 
colour,  but  in  some  animals  it  is  colour- 
less. Whilst  circulating,  and  immedi- 
ately after  being  drawn  from  an  artery 
or  a  vein,  it  appears  an  homogeneous 
mass ;  but  soon  after  being  taken 
from  the  vessel  it  loses  its  uniform 
consistence,  and  resolves  itself  into 
two  parts,  serum  and  crassamentum. 

lt  JJv  exposing  the  serum  to  a  tem- 
perature of  l.">0  or  1G0  degrees,  it  as- 
sumes a  solid  form;  the  substance,  in 
chemical  language,  is  called  albumen; 
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and   ■■'-  it,    .1 

ill    quant,  uid    m;i% 

IHt'Mfi,  which  is  called  Hit*  serosity 
of  the  blood.    According. to  Pr.  M.vu 
•  btt'i   analj  ila  of  human  scrum,  a 
thousand  parti  contain  «»t 

v. «hi<k)(» 

Ml.llUOIl       M, 

Miniate*,  ui  point           loda . .  6*60 

Ms)co»*xtrai  :|ive  matter i 00 

.Sub                            i i  ■  , 

Sulphate  <>•  |>ota>*,  i 

th)  phosphates U  (H) 


lOdO 
'•  Bereelius's  analysis  i>  nearly  si- 
milar.   Serum  differs  from  chyle  in 
having  no  white  particle*. 

*4  The  irratfumfntnm  is  composed 
of  two  substances,  fibrin  ami  red  glo- 
bules. The  nature  of  fibrin  is  well 
knov\  ii,  but  that  of  the  red  globules,  or 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  is  still 
a  contested  point  among  chemists. 
It  was  believed  that  tin-  red  colour  ot 
the  blood  depended  on  the  iron  which 
it  contained  ;  but  tit  is  opinion  lias  been 

it  adored  questionable  by  tlie  expe- 
riments of  Mr.  BfiANDE.  Proa  them 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  colouring 
principle  is  an  animal  substance  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  susceptible,  like  the 
colouring  matter  of  vegetables,  of 
uniting  with  bases,  ami  admitting  pro- 
bably of  important  uses  in  the  art  of 
*!>cing.  The  blood  drawn  in  inflam- 
matory diseases  shows  a  division  of 
the  two  component  parts  of  the  eras- 
namentum.  What  we  call  the  "  butty 
coat"  is  pure  fibrin,  which  is  separated 
from  the  red  particles  in  consequence 
of  a  subsidence  of  the  latter,  whose 
specific  gravity  exceeds  that  of  any 
ether  material  of  the  blood.  In  in- 
iiammation  the  blood  is  attenuated 
sind  coagulates  slowly  ;  therefore  time 
is  given  for  the  red  globules  to  sink 
below  the  fibrin,  and  this  is  the  expla- 
nation of  the  phemomenon." 

From  this  description  of  the  heart 
and  its  functions,  oue  may  judge  of  the 
plan  of  the  first  part  of  the  book,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed. 
Similar  accounts  of  the  general  ana- 
tomy of  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
are  given,  and  their  offices  or  functions 


explained.    In  t,;  id  division  a 

moii-    minute    auatoinif.il    a     •<.  iwt    of 

pai  ts  i->  -  i  v  'ii,  togetbei  with  ■  descrip- 
tion of  most  -hi .. 

iidl'd  with  th-m.      We    think    that  a 

book  of  this  description  will  be  found 
a  valuable  a  sqaisition  to  the 
itndeat ;  it  contains  a  bod}  of  infoi  lig- 
ation on  general  anatomy,  ph\  tiology, 
and  Msrgery,  which  shonld  be  carefully 
studied  at  the  time  he  i-  following 
his  anatomical  pin  suits.  The  object 
of  the  work  is  to  show  the  relation 
anatomy  ami  physiology  bear  to  me- 
dicine and  surgery,  and  to  impress 
!  on  the  student's  mind  the  importance 
of  attending  to  this  whilst  he  is  en- 
gaged in  his  dissection  of  the  human 
body.  The  book  does  not  supersede 
the  use  of  manuals  of  anatomy,  but 
it  will  be  found  an  admirable  appen- 
dix to  those  works,  and  should  be  in 
the  possession  of  every  student.  Nor 
is  its  usefulness  merely  confined  to  the 
student,  but  it  will  prove  valuable  as 
a  book  of  reference  to  medical  prac- 
titioners in  general.  Mr.  Turner 
does  not  profess  to  give  any  thing  new 
in  his  work,  but  he  has  condensed  into 
a  narrow  compass  most  of  what  is 
known  on  the  subjects  which  he  has 
handled.  Conceiving  that  "  le  plus 
grand  avanta see  d'tuie  langue  est  d'etre 
cl  >ir"  Mr.  T.  has  particularly  aimed 
at  perspicuity  of  style,  and  through- 
out his  whole  work  there  are  very  few 
of  his  statements  which  are  not  clear 
and  distinct.  We  object  to  the  title- 
page  which  Mr.  Turner  has  made 
use  of,  because  the  contents  of  the 
work  do  not  correspond  to  it,  but  in 
another  impression  this  may  be  easily 
altered  j    the  object  of  the  work  is 
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M04|  **d  on  l',e  whole  the  execution 
of    it    is    not    bud.      There    are    fool 

coloured  plates  ;  the.  three  first  of 
which  represent  tlie  fatal  mem- 
branes, the  relleetions  of  the  pleura 
and  diaphragm,  and  the  fourth  shows 
the  manner  in  which  the  dura  mater 
envelopes  the  contents  of  the  cranium, 
and  the  relations  of  the  sinusses  of  the 
brain  to  the  exterior  of  the  skull. 


LONDON    PHRENOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


The  first  Meeting  of  this  Society  for 
the  season  was  held  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning last,  Nov.  C,  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern. 

The  Chair  was  taken  at  Eight,  by 
Dr.  Elliotson,  the  President,  and 
the  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were 
read.  The  preparatory  business  hav- 
ing been  got  through,  several  new  or- 
dinary, corresponding,  and  honorary 
members  were  proposed.  Many  of 
these  are  likely  to  prove  active  and 
zealous  supporters  of  the  interests  of 
the  Society.  Amongst  them  the  names 
of  Dr.  Otter  of  Copenhagen,  and  of 
Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  were  an- 
nounced. 

A  valuable  present  of  casts  was  ac- 
knowledged, by  the  President,  to  have 
been  received  from  Mr.  Rkece,  for 
which  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were 
voted.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other 
members  will  follow  such  a  laudable 
example  ;  as  it  is  a  point  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  collec- 
tion of  casts  should  be  made  as  ex- 
tensive as  possible. 

Dr.  Elliotson  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  Idiotcy  and  Insanity;  in 
which  he  showed  the  definition  of 
idiotcy,  as  sanctioned  by  the  law,  to 
be  incorrect.  He  gave  some  cases  in 
which  idiots  could  repeat  tunes  which 
they  had  heard,  and  even  relate  some 
of  the  principal  historical  events  of 
the  country  in  which  they  lived,  and 
yet  were  completely  idiotic  in  every 
other  sense  of  the  word.     Dr.  E.  read 


the  CMC  of  a  child  whose  brain  ceased 
to  be  developed  after  the  age  of  three 

month*,,  and  she  died  when  about 
two  yean  end  a  quarter  old.    The 

child's  head  was  so  small,  that  it  was 
pronounced,  on  fust  sight,  to  be  an 
idiot.  The.  seipiel  confirmed  the  opi- 
nion whiCll  had  been  formed.  For 
several  months  before  death  the 
bowels  were  seldom  moved  more  than 
Once  in  a  fortnight  ;  and,  on  dissec- 
tion, the  colon  was  found  to  pass 
down  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  and 
then  to  return  again  to  the  curvature 
of  the  stomach,  forming  an  immense 
pouch,  which  was  much  distended 
with  necal  matter.  The  child  sucked, 
and  made  a  grunting  noise  ;  but  dis- 
played no  marks  of  intellect.  The 
cast  of  the  head  of  a  woman,  an  idiot, 
aged  23,  was  pointed  out,  which  was 
even  smaller  than  that  of  the  child  : 
the  brain  only  weighed  twelve  ounces. 
Dr.  Elliotson  observed,  that  idiotcy 
was  not  always  the  result  of  the  shape 
of  the  brain,  but  sometimes  appeared 
to  depend  on  a  softening  of  the  tex- 
ture of  the  brain,  having  at  the  same 
time  a  slight  blue  tint. 

The  mode  of  using  the  new  Crani- 
ometer  was  shown.  The  Calipers  hav- 
ing been  found  defective  in  ascertain- 
ing the  relative  developement  of  the 
different  organs,  induced  some  phre- 
nologists at  Edinburgh  to  invent  the 
present  instrument,  which  they  have 
termed  a  Craniometer.  It  is  a  plain 
semicircular  piece  of  polished  iron, 
having  at  each  extremity  a  sliding 
horizontal  pin,  with  a  knob  at  each- 
end.  These  knobs  are  placed  at  the 
meatus  auditorius  extevnus  of  each 
side,  which  are  in  a  line  with  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  from  which  part  all 
the  organs  are  supposed  to  be  deve  • 
loped.  There  is  then  a  thin  sliding 
bar  connected  to  the  arch,  which  is 
graduated,  and  moves  at  the  same 
time  very  readily  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  The  bases  of  the  arch  being 
placed  at  the  ears,  the  number  of 
inches,  on  the  graduated  scale,  which 
is  above  the  edge  of  the  arch,  shows 
at  once  the  height  of  any  part  of  the 
cranium. 

Mr.DE  Yille  mentioned  some  facts 
in  corroboration  of  the  opinions  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Elliotson,  which  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  at  the 
Salpetrie    at    Paris.      He    said    that 
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he  hail  seen  many  idiotic  and  insane 
persons  possessing  nuj  of  the  luton 
ing  faevlties  to  u  great  extent;  bat, 

ai  might  he  expected,  tiiii  m>t  qumi- 
j>  it  any  of  the  reflecting  faculties. 

We  have  gnat  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing to  our  readers,  that  Dr. 
vSi't  RXBI IM  \Nille(iiiinieiiee,f  ai  ly  in  tlie 

ensuing  spring,  ■  coarse  of  Lectures 

on  I'hteuulogy  ;  that  is,  on  the  rela- 
tions between  the  manifestations  of 
the  mind  and  the  brain,  in  the  healthy 
and  in  the  diseased  state.  These 
lectures,  With  others  on  scientific  sub- 
jects, have  been  very  arbitrarily  sup- 
pressed at  Paris,  by  the  French  Go* 
vernment  ;  and  we  hope  that  Dr. 
Spurxheim  will,  by  the  Attendance  of 
a  numerous  class,  have  the  best  proof 
afforded  him  of  the  progress  of  Phre- 
nology in  the  estimation  of  the  Pro- 
fession, and  of  the  public  of  this  Me- 
tropolis. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  until 
that  day  fortnight. 


1  OREIGN   DEP  \KIMI.\T. 


ANALYSIS  Ol   roaaiOM  mimical  JOLR- 
NAlJj. 

ARCHIVES  GENEK  ALE>  — StFIt  MI(M(. 

The  articles  in  this  Numbi  i,  which 
our  readers  will  find  most  interesting, 
aie,  a  Synoptical  Table,  containing 
the  physical,  chemical,  medicinal,  ami 
deleterious  properties  of  the  imme- 
diate vegetable  principles,  and  of  the 
alcoloids  recently  discovered,  by  M. 
Julia  Fontanellk ;  a  few  Clinical 
Observations  on  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, by  If.  JAJUOI  ;  and  an  account 
read  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  on  the  compara- 
tive mortality  in  the  indigent  ami 
wealthy  classes.  The  following  table 
will  be  found  particularly  useful  to 
every  practitioner : — 


SYNOPTICAL  TABLE 


Of  the  Pky steal,  (  hemica/,  Medicinal,  and  Deleterious  Properties  of  the 
immediate  I  egttablt  Prineiptgs,  and  of  the  Alcoloids  reccntli/  discm-eied. 
By  M.  Julia  Fontanelle. 


KB. 


-The  i^TuinMion  In  iue  is  applied  to  alkaline  substances,  ami   tliat  in  in  to  those  wlrioh 

are  not  alkaline. 


NAME  of  the  Sub- 
MutM,    of   their 

I  Disci.mii  rs,  anil 
their  NaturalCou- 
tl:tiuns. 


I. 

ATROPINE. 
Discovered        by 

Jim/alts,  in     ttiw 
atropa  belladonna 


BRUCINE. 

Disc,  in  L819,  bj 
MM.     Pt  lit  tier 

and  Cavriitou,  in 
the  false  angus- 
tura,  in  the  state 
of  a  gallate. 


PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES. 


Inodorous,  in- 
sipid ;  crystalli- 
ses ui  prismatic 
needles  ;  cottur- 
less  :  turns  greet) 
the  s\rup  ol  \ie- 
lets.  " 


In  leaf-shaped 
manses,  of  a  pearly 
v  bite,  ha\  ing  the 
appearance  «>i  the 
boric  acid  ;  and 
sometimes  in  elon- 
gated prisms ;  in- 


MEDICINAL  AND  DELB- 
TERIOt  9  PROPERTIES. 


Is  decomposed  hv  the  action  &»  t!l«'  'u,,')l,'.,:io"s  rrin' 
of  caloric  i  fdmoat  insoluble  in  ciple  ot  the  Belladonna. 
water,  alcohol  and  ether  i  neu- 
tralizes much  acid  and  pro- 
duces suits,  the  water;  solu- 
tions of  which  uiveout  bj  eva- 
poration vapours  which  dilate 
tlie  pupil  and  act  as  narcotics. 

Fusible  at  Htto  Centigrade,  This  poi»on  acts  on  the 

congealing  as  it  cools  :   is  de-  spinal    chord,    producing 

composed  bj  a  higher  tempera-  tetanic  contractions  of  the 

tu re  :  inalterable  l>>  the  air  :  mutclea.  Ha)  he  given  in 

soluble  in  ■')  0 parts  of  boiling  paralysis  from  a    dose  of 

water,  and  in850ofcoH  i  re-  one-eighth  of  a  grain  tu 
maining  in  the  state  of  a  by-  i  live  grains  in  the  duy. 
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NAME   «.i  id.  Bab. 

■ijiii  i  »,  ol  tin  ir 
I  Mm  01  mn,  mill 
I  hi  ir  Nntur.iK  nii- 

llllll'lls. 


CATHARTINE. 
Disc,  in  1890,  bj 

MM.  Lassaif/ne 
ami  FiitniUe,  in 
the  pods  and 
leaves  oi"  senna. 


<  IN«  HONTNE. 

Disc,  by  l)ii)icu7i, 
in  cinchona  bark. 


CYSTISLN. 

Disc,  in  1820,  by 
AIM.    Lattfiigne 

and  CheiaUier, in 
the  seeds  of  the 
ri/stisus  labur- 
num. 


6. 
DELPHIXE. 
Disc,  in  1819,  by 
MM.  Ltusaigne 
and  FeneuUtj  in 
Tlieseedsofstaves- 
arr»-  [delphinium 
itujjhijsayria). 


PBYBH  U 
PROFEB  lll>. 


odorous,  bittn*. 
pungent,         nmi 

.ici  id ,  tnrningthe 
s>  rap  <>r  \  Unlets  in 
green. 


Solid;  yellow- 
ish brown;  odour 
peculiar:  nause- 
ous and  bitter. 


White ;  crystal- 
lizes in  needles; 
inodorous;  bitter: 
turns  the  tincture 
of  violets  to  green 


Solid;  yellow- 
ish green  ;  dis 
agreeable  taste. 


drate ,  and  retaining  one-flfUi 
n!  w  nter  i  soluble  m  alcohol, 
almost  in  nil  proportions,  and 

but  little  so  in  it  III  I  :  li.ims 
salts,  which  are  poisonous,  hit 

tcr,  cry stalliz able,  and  which 
may  be  decomposed  bj  mor- 
phine. Is  turned  U)  a  crimsOD 
red  i'\  concentrated  ni trio  acid, 
This  colour  is  changed  h*,  ca- 
loric to  yellow  ;  En  this  state 
the  hydro-chlorate  of  tin  tonus 
with  it  a  beautiful  \  inlet  pre- 
cipitate, a  character  which  is 
peculiar  to  brncine.  It  it  com- 
posed of  "-rt'-i  of  carbon,  11*81 
of  oxygen  ;  l"i-i  a/.ote  ;  6*33  ol 
hydrogen. 


Attracts  humidity  from  the 
air ;  is  decomposed  by  caloric  ; 
very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether  ;  is  decomposed  by 
the  concentrated  acids. 


Part  is  composed  and  part 
volatilized  by  caloric  :  it  burns 
without  leaving  a  residuum. 
In  contact  with  the  air,  it 
passes,  in  time,  into  a  state  of 
a  carbonate  :  soluble  in  25*00 
parts  of  boiling  water  :  soluble 
in  alcohol;  very  little  so  in 
ether  :  is  capable  of  saturating 
more  acid  than  the  (/uinine  is, 
and  forms,  with  acetic  acid,  an 
incrystallizahle  salt,  yet  the 
acetate  of  quinine  crystallizes. 
Itis  composed  of  carbon,7G97* 
oxygen, 7*97  •  azote, 9UiJ;  hy- 
drogen, G22. 


Decomposed  by  heat,  as  also 
by  concentrated  acids ;  very 
spuble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.    It  contains  no  azote. 


A. whitish, crys-  Fusible,  and  gives,  on  its 
talline,  and  moist  cooling,  a  hard  and  brittle sub- 
powder;  inodo-  '  stance;  at  a  higher  teinpera- 
rous  j  acrid,  and  !  ture  it  is  decomposed,  and 
very  bitter:  turns  ,  burns  without  residue.  Nearly 
syrup  of  violets  to  '<  insoluble  in  water,    but  very 


green. 


soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  forms  neutral  salts,  which 
are  acrid,  very  bitter,  and  so- 
luble. Concentrated  nitric  acid 
friresa  yellow  tint  to  this  alcali 
thatdillers  from  the  red  colour 
which  the  action  of  this  acid 
on  brucnif  and  morphine  pro- 
iU.i  as.    Not  analyzed. 


MEDICINAL  AM)  in. u: 

ii.Kio*  i  raoPBarriBs. 


Poor  grains  is  sufficient 
to  kill  a  rabbll ;  the  same 
dose,  bow  ever,  does  not 
kill  a  dog. 


Is    the  cathartic    prin- 
ciple of  senna. 


Its  medicinal  properties 
are  the  same  as  those  of 
quinine,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  it  takes  riv** 
times  as  many  parts,  by 
weight,  of  cinchonine  to 
produce  the  same  effects 
as  one  of  quinine.  It  is 
nearly  out  of  use. 


In  the  dose  of  eight 
srains  it  occasions  vertigo, 
cramp  of  the  stomach,  and 
vomiting,  which  some- 
times continue  for  two 
hours. 


Its  effects  are  much  more 
energetic  than  those  pro- 
duced by  the  stavesacre. 
Si\  grains  kill  a  dog  in 
the  space  of  two,  or  of 
three  bonis.  In  the  state 
of  an  acetate,  it  is  still 
more  poisonous. 
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N  Oil      .,1     I, 

Hj  1 1  r 
>titr»,      and 

ditiun*. 


•  1)1(1  I  At  IM 

rbought*  ui  Hi 
existence  entei  ■ 
Uined    bj     '/  */ 

/  Hi  'ill 'I  llf  X   I   fir-- 

tullirr  ,  act  I  ally 
dUCO\  (•:<■'' 

l.r  Roger,  in  lie!  l. 

in  tlu-  leaves  oj 
tin-  dttatultj  pur- 
Jiia  tii. 


I   M!    HNE. 
I'  in    Us  17,   by 

OfAf.      Pelletier 

.iml  A/tiK*<  ■ 

tiie  roots  of  the 
viola  a, 
calluoii (i  ipeeu- 
curnnha,  and  pay- 
totria  tvtelica, 
and  b]  Af.  7iu/'/- 
/«//  in  the  violet. 


GEN  riANTN. 
Found    by    MM. 
Henry    and    Ca- 
lf, in  the  rout 
of  gentian. 


10. 
R>1)E. 
Disc,  in  1813,  by 
CoMrfots,  in  the 
mother  w  a'.'  >  .  i 
>oda,  as  it  is  ob- 
tained from  the 
sea-v.  •.•  I. 


11. 
1.1  i'lLlN. 
By  M.  Plant-he, 
and  nearly  at 
tin-  >an  e  tune  by 
MM.  lvrsj'aijm 
and  Cktvallier, 
in  the  yellow  mat- 
ter of  the  flowers 

of  bop*. 


pin  mi  u 
pmori  i>  i  ii  > 


Microti  opi 

taU,     in     straight 

with 
1 1, uinln.iii.il  bases* 
inodaros  ■> ,    retry 

!..l    •    I  I  III  II,     IJ 

rup      of     violets 

green. 


\"»  hen  pure,  it 
isina  white  p«»w  - 
tier,  iiitMiuiuu  -, 
ami  slightly  bit- 
ter :  turns  syrup 
of  \  iolets  green. 


.  Ill  Mil  Al.  1  ICII  l    111  > 


1 .1  small  yelluw 
i  eedles,      inodn- 

rOUS,     anil     \cii 
hitter. 


In  a  kind  of 
blaisb  lamina-  : 
odour  that  of  clo- 
lunt  of  sulphur. 

A  simple  body. 


Solid,  of  a  yel- 
luw tab  white; 

aromatic  &  *»erv 
bitter. 


I  ■ 
\ery  deliquescent ;  ret)  soluble 
in   water,   alcohol,  and  ether. 
The  action  oj  acids  on  .t  has 
nut  jet  been  well  in\ est 


MEDll  INAI    AMj  Ul  1  » 
IKUMII  -  KBOPKKT1E* 


Fusible  al  I      tigrade. 

Above  that  it  i>  decomposed. 
It  becomes  epaoueon  exposure 

to  the  air:  little  Soluble  m 
water,  hut  \ery  soluble  m  al 
cobo)  and  ether.  It  on  I  %  pro- 
duces, with  acids,  crystallis- 
able  salt-,  with  excess  of  acid, 
which  are  decomposed   hy  the 

alcalies  and  magnesia.  Galls 
precipitate  it  in  Oecculi  of  a 
dirty  white.  It  is  composed  of 
rarbon,  64*67  ;  oxygen.  2*4*96; 
azote,  4*00*  hydrogen,  7  77. 

!*y  the  action  of  caloric,  pari 

of  it  sub  limes  in  yelluw  needles, 
and  the  rest  is  (fecompt.se. I  :  is 
nut  changed  by  the  action  of 
the  air  :  soluble  iu  water  ;  com- 
municates to  it  a  strong  bitter- 
ness: very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  etlier;  soluble  in  acids. 
(The  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  carbonizes  it.) 

Fusible  at  107»  Centigrade. 

It  boils  at  176o,  and  escapes  in 

\  iulet-culuured  \  apoun  :  is  nut 
eh  in,,  d  by  the  air.  Soluble  in 
7000  parts  of  water  ;  soluble  in 
ether,  and  mure  so  in  alcohol  in 
proportion  as  the  spirit  is  rec- 
tified. 'These  solutions ebaBge 
the  culmir  of  the  skin  to  yel- 
luw. W  i  ili  oxygen  it  forms  the 
iudic  acid,  and  w  ith  hydrogen 
the  bydriodic  acid. 


Decomposed  by  caloric  :  is 
nut  changed  l.y  air:  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 


1 1  .:i  a  LMam   dial 

in  two  .hums  ill  luke- 
M  aim  walei,  and  inj< 

into  ti"'  \iiii  i.i   .< 

killed  it  in  a  quarter  • 
hour,  without  occasioning 
any  ol    pain. 

'  Hid  a    hall    in 

i  into  the  jugulai  ••  ein 
ol  a  »!•  i  tin-  same 

effect      I  lie  blood  "I  ani- 

tbtu  poisoned  asstun 

ed    a    \  inoUS    tint,    and  a 
Blight  tendency   !■■    | 
late 

It  is    the  emetic    prine. 
pie  ol    ipecacuanha.      Its 
activ  ity  IS   such   that  080- 

liati  bi  tii  oi  a  grain  pep 
\  omiting.  The  3 

i>  ..in-  rani  lor  adults,  in 
that  01  two  it  has  killed 
a  dog. 


A   very  energetic  tonic 
and  febrifuge 


i  -ed  in  the  treatment 

of  goitre,  scrofula,  chloro- 
sis, cancer  of  the  womb; 
of  white  swellings,  tu- 
mours, scrolalous  phthisis, 
inveterate  syphilitic  indu- 
rations of  the  glands,  Ik. 
It  is  employed  in  sub- 
staice,  in  an  alcoholic 
tincture,  iu  the  state  of  a 
salt  and  as  a  pomade.  In 
the  dose  of  from  one  dram 
to  oi.e  and  a  half  it  proves 
fatal,  and  produces  ulce- 
ration of  the  mucous  coat 
of  the  stomach. 

Tonic  and  narcotic  :  rot 
poisonous.    Doses  not  yet 

determined. 


*  The  discovery  of  this  substance  we  were  the  first  to  make  known  in  this  country — Ed.  L. 
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N    \MI.    ..I     Ihr     S„l, 

-I  in.  .  •.,     i.l     ill,  ir 

'.  rl,  I  .,        .unl 
N     I  nr.iU    nil 


IS. 
MORPHINE. 

DiM,  hi    IHI7,   l.y 

Ver  turner,     in 

•  p  mil,       in       the 

■  I  ;i  meco- 

n. .ilr. 


I3i 

\  IRCOTINE. 

DIsooV.    in    L80J, 

constituting  one- 

liftieth  dt  opium, 

\f.   Dirusui, 

n.nned     it 

> ./(IS Hi  . 


1>. 
PICROTOXINE. 
Disc  by  Boullay, 
in  {he  coccus  ">i- 
<  Mali*  (the  fruit 
of  the  menispt  r- 
mum  coccuIhs.) 


15. 

PIPEi;i\. 
Dia.  by  (Ersiaed, 

in  black  pepjM  r. 


It'.. 

QUININE. 

Disc.     VjgO,     by 

MM.     Pelletier 

and  Carfiitou,  in 
i  •  cinchona. 


17 
RHTJBARBARTN. 

1  >>  I'JuJf,  in 
the  rhubarb  cul- 
tivated in  Europe. 


pin  SICAL 
PROPERTIES. 


(  III.Miru.  I'KOI'ER  III  - 


White  crystals  Welti  and  Is  decomposed,  at 

in       rectangular  aslightlj  elevated  temperature. 

(Hi-ins:      itiodo  '  nonanged  by  the  air :  insolu- 

ioim;  Insipid*  so  ble  in  cold  water:  tolnble  in 

lotions       bitter:  '-'  parts  u|  cold  alcohol,  and 

turns     syrup    of  ln8ofether.    Its  salts  are  bit- 


\  ioleti 


Indelic ata  nee 
dies,  or  is  rbom- 
boidal  prisma.  Jn- 
odorous  and  insi- 
pid. 


white  prisms  :  in- 
odorous; very  bit- 
ter.   Tuns  syrup 

of  violets  green. 


ter.  Nitric  acid  turns  it  red  ; 
hence  it  is  an  important  (est  of 
the  preaenoe  of  this  substance, 
Morphine  is  <■< »i 1 1  p.  >>-»-. I  of  car- 

lio!i.     71  01  ;      oxygao,    I72H  ; 

aioie,  5*177  ;  hydrogen,  6*533. 


It  melts  like  fat  and  is  de- 
composed :  unchanged  by  the 
air;  slightly  soluble  in  water: 
soluble  in  24  of  boiling  alcohol, 
or  in  100  cold  :  soluble  in  cold 

ether :  forms  poisonous  s:ilis. 

(' posed    Hi'  carbon,  68*88  ; 

oxygen,  180© •  azote,  721  ■ 
hydrogen,  5*01. 

In  quadrilateral  Decomposed  by  caloric:  un- 
changed by  tbe  air:  soluble  in 
2!>  parts  of  boiling  water  and 

SO  of  cold  :  soluble  in  3  of 
alcohol  ;  arul  very  soluble  in 
ether,  conns  very  hitter  salts, 
which  are  but  little  soluble  in 
water. 


Iu  colourless  It  melts,  and  becomes  de- 
and  transparent  composed  :  unchanged  by  the 
prisms;  utaeo-  '  air:  insoluble  in  cold  water- 
rous,  and  almost  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
insipid.  water:   \<ry  soluble  in  alcohol 

and  ether. 


White  and  in- 
ctystallizable  : 
inodorous  ;  very 
bitter.  Turns  **j  - 
rup  of  violets 
green. 


Solid:  dark 
brown  :  opaque  : 
odour  disagreea- 
ble :  bitter  and 
nauseous  taste. 


It  melts,  becomes  idioelec- 
trie,  and  assumes,  by  friction 
with  woollen  cloth,  the  resi- 
nous electricity  :  is  unchange- 
able in  the  air:  soluble  in  700 
parts  of  water  :  soluble  in  al- 
cohol, and  still  more  so  in 
ether:  forms  very  bitter  salts, 
of  a  pearly  line:  saturates  less 
acid  than  the  ciuchonine,  and 
(rives  a  crystalHzable  acetate. 
Is  composed  of  carbon,  7-4*56* 
oxygen, 7*7  ;  azote,  10*81-  hy- 
drogen, 0*90. 

Decomposed  by  heat :  de- 
liquescent: fry  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, alcohol,  and  ether.    Nitric 

acid  eonverta  it  into  oxalic 
acid. 


MI'.liK  in  \l.  AM)  DELE- 
TBRIOI  a  PROPER  I  IKS. 


Narcotic,  without  the 
inconveniences  ol  opium. 
/I/.  Bally  thinks  that  it  is 
as  acth  e  as  its  acetate,  to 
winch  the  preference  is 
ljivcii  i, ii  acconnt   of  Its 

solubility  :    as  this  salt  is 

difficult  to  crystallize  and 

to  |irescr\c,  tile   sulphate 
appears  prefi  rrable.     Tbi 

dose  ol    these    tWO    salts  is 

i "nil; i    one-fourth  or  one 

third  of  a  grain  a  day,  iii 
pills  or  in  a  sj  rup,  to  roui 
grains  a  day.  It  is  a  poi- 
son which  uas  become  <■•• 
lebrated  in  the  annals  ol 
crime. 

Seems  to  act  as  a  narco- 
tic.  M.  iinlli/  has  given  it 
to  the  extent  of  60  giains, 
without  obtaining  v,,|"y  re- 
markable effects  from  it. 
Its  acetate,  in  the  dose  of 
8  grain,  has  killed  a  dog. 


It  is  to  this  substance 
that  the  coccus  orientalis 
owes  its  deleterious  pro- 
perties :  three  or  four 
grains  of  it  kills  the  largest 
dog  in  an  hour.  It  i.s  also 
a  most  active  poison  for 
tish. 


According  to  Bertini, 
Mcli,  Micclini,  ShnnnetiT 
and  Simiscalchi,  it  is  a 
most  energetic  febrifuge, 
and  in  a  mHcli  smaller 
dose  than  the  sulphate  ol 
quiaine.  It  may  be  car- 
ried as  far  as  2  4  grains  in 
the  24  hours.  Fifty  orsixty 
grains  are  sufficient  for  the 
cure  of  an  intermittent. 

Its  virtues  are  the  saun- 
as the  cinchona  banc,  but 
much  more  energetic.  The 
sulphate  of  quinine  is  pre- 
ferred. Four  grains  of  this 
salt  is  equal  to  two  drams 
of  the  bark.  This  alkali 
and  its  s.°lts  are  live  times 
more  energetic  than  the 
cinchonine  and  its  sul- 
phate. 


It  appears  to  be  the  me- 
dicinal principle  of  rhu- 
barb. 
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A  few   Clinical  Observations  on  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,     Bj  M.  Janson, 

Surgeon  in  chief  to  the  Hotel  Dieu, 

at  Lyons. 
The  following  observations  are  very 
brief  abstracts  from  a  work  published 
lasty  ear,  entitled,  "An  Account  of  the 
Surgical  Practice  at  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
duringsix  years, by  M. Janson. "Before 
we  proceed  to  give  them  to  our  readers, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  drawing  a  con- 
trast between  the  conduct  of  hospital 
surgeons  on  the  Continent,  and  that 
adopted  in  this  country.  On  the  Conti- 


nent, not  only  are  reports  of  the  metro- 
politan hospitals  regularly  published, 
but  even  the  practice  of  many  of  the 
provincial  hospitals  is  faithfully  re- 
corded and  given  to  the  profession, 
whilst  scarcely  a  volume  of  reports 
from  any  hospital  in  this  metropolis 
(the  Middlesex  excepted)  has  ever 
been  published.  If  hospital  reports 
are  of  use,  (and  who  will  deny  that 
they  are  ?)  then  the  medical  officers  of 
these  institutions  are  culpable  in  the 
highest  degree  for  neglecting  to  pub- 
lish them,  and  their  negligence  must 
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lit-  ittribnted  cither  to  their  incapacity 
»)i  indolence.  If  the  physicians  ami 
surgeons  are  incompetent  to  discharge 
this  pari  of  their  dojty,  then  we  would 

say    that    in    all    probability    they   arc 

unfit  to  remain  in  their  situations, 
which  wcbclic\e  is  the  ease  with  too 
many.  It,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
competent  (and  such  men  as  A  bur- 
netii y  and  LawbsMCB  certainly  are), 
bnt  too  indolent  to  publish  for  the 
benefit  of  the  profession  at  large 
the  numerous  cases  which  come  under 
their  observation,  then  no  means 
should  be  left  untried  to  compel 
them  to  do  it.  If  the  medical  offi- 
cers of  our  metropolitan  hospitals  arc 
at  all  anxious  to  obtain  the  approba- 
tion of  the  profession  at  large,  or  have 
any  desire  to  stand  well  in  the  esti- 
mation of  their  continental  brethren, 
they  would  pursue  a  different  course, 
and,  for  their  own  sakes,  regularly 
publish  the  results  of  their  hospital 
practice.  We  trust  tiiat,  ere  long,  the 
example  now  so  generally  set  abroad 
will  be  soon  followed  at  home. 

Cataract. 
We  have  performed  the  operation 
[for  cataract  two  hundred  and  fifty 
times,  and  the  following  are  the  re- 
sults of  the  cases  : — Completely  cured 
1GG.  Partially  cured,  28  ;  the  patients 
belonging  to  tin's  class  having  re- 
gained sight  sufficient  only  to  find 
their  way  about.  Unsuccessful,  55, 
which  reduces  the  successful  cases  to 
about  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  We 
ought  to  observe,  that  in  public  hos- 
pitals, whatever  may  be  the  excellence 
of  the  operation,  the  vigilance  of  the 
surgeon,  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of 
the  persons  appointed  to  watch  the 
patients,  there  is  a  multitude  of  un- 
toward circumstances  which  destroy 
the  best   grounded   hopes.*     It  must 

*   We  must   bear  testimony   to  the 
truth  of  this    assertion;  for   in  public 


alto  be  stated  that  several  patients 
placed  among  the  number  of  those 
which  went  nut  as  not  cured  ultimately 

recovered  their  sight  when  the  lens 
had  become  entirely  absorbed.    We 

have  had  several  examples  of  this  slOW 

kind  of  absorption  ;  sometimes,  how- 

e\  rr,  this  absorption  is  so  prompt  and 
effectual,  that  it  even  supersedes  the 
operation.  We  have  observed  two 
eases  of  this  spontaneous  cure.  It  is 
in  part  on  this  power  of  the  absorb- 
ents that  several  operators  give  the 
preference  to  the  operation  by  (frjtrrs- 
sioilf  it  is  the  only  one  which  we  have 
practised,  although  we  are  far  from 
pretending  that  extraction  lias  not 
the  same  advantages  in  skilful  hands. 

Fistula  Latfirymalis. 

We  have  tried  most  of  the  modes 
put  to  the  test  of  experience  for 
the  cure  of  fistula  lachrymalis.  Such 
arc  the  introduction  of  a  cotton 
mesh,  a  cat-gut  bougie,  according 
to  Hunter's  plan,  An  el's  mode, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  hopes  of 
success  which  their  proposers  hold 
out,  the  result  of  our  cases  has  been 
altogether  unsuccessful.  At  one  time 
we  thought  that  we  had  obtained  the 
most  splendid  success  from  the  use  of 
the  gold  tube  ;  we  employed  it  ten  or 
.twelve  times,  and  on  the  greater  num- 
ber of  patients  we  were  obliged  to 
repeat  the  operation  either  on  ac- 
count of  obstruction  of  the  tube  or 
displacement  of  the  canula,  which  as- 
cended so  high  as  to  get  into  the 
lachrymal  sac.  In  the  month  of  No- 
vember, 1823,  we  removed  a  tube  that 
we  put  in  towards  the  end  of  1810. 
These  different  attempts,  nearly  all 
unsuccessful,  have  made  us  give  the 
preference  to  Pesallt's  mode,  which 
we  have  performed  more  than  sixty 
times  with  a  slight  alteration  only  that 
we  have  made  in  it. 

Hernia. 
The    want    of    success    attending 
the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia 


hospitals  which  have  no  wards  ex- 
pressly set  apart  for  ophthalmic  cases, 
the  operations  on  the  eye  frequently 
turn  out  unsuccessful  from  the  badness 
of  the  alter  attendance,  and  other 
causes  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
control. — Ed.  L. 
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. .illy  owing  to  its  a  t  being 
performed  luffici  ntl>  <  irh .  W  > 
wUl  tuU-  r u: -.  opportuni  kting 

that  it  is  extremely  difficult  ta 
with  precision  \\  U.tt  the   hernial 
coutuia^.     VVre  have  seen  mote  than 
one  case  m  vrhich  the  general  iymp 
tanu  did  not  tccord  with  the  local  al- 
teration;   we   hate  found  gangrene 
<  dating  in  cases of  hernia  where  tin- 
patient  bad  not  vomited  ;  on.  othei  oc 
i  us,  c  nceii iog  that  we  weir  ope- 
rating under  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstance*,  we  weir    altogether 
surprised  at  the  s'.ight  degree  of  in- 
llammation  which  existed. 

Cast-"/  Struimntdtcil  Hernia. —  Opera- 
tion successful. 

There -are  several  errors  in  the  diag- 
nosis which  it  is  difficult  to  he  able  to 
avoid  ;  thus  we  have  operated  on  two 

women  for  simple  strangulation  of  the 
>.tv-  which  we  round  empty  of  all  solid 
matter.      Antoine     Jardet,     £t.     ('»<>, 
twenty  years  ago  experienced  during 
labour    it  was  her  fourth  confinement) 
acute  pains  in  the  left  groin.     At   the 
end  Of  three   months   a   swelling   ap- 
peared in  that  spot ;    the  patient   at 
fust  kept  it   supported  by  a  bandage, 
then  she  omitted  to    wear  one,  con- 
tenting herself  to  reduce  the  hernia, 
each    time    it    made    its    appearance. 
On  the  19th  of  November,   1822,  all 
her   efforts  at   reducing  it  were   un- 
availing, which  compelled  the  woman 
to   be   brought  to    the  hospital.     We 
immediately    discovered   the    hernia, 
which  was  strangulated,  rather  small 
and  elongated,  occupying  the  fold  in 
the  groin  iu  the  direction  of  the  crural 
arch,  and  attended  with   slight  swell- 
ing of  the  abdomen,  and  considerable 
pain  extending  from  the  tumour  to  the 
abdomen  ;  we  were  unable  to  reduce  it. 
The  patient  had  constant  nausea,  but 
had  not  yet  actually  vomited.     At  the 
end  of  eight  hours  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  which  had  been  increasing 
determined  us  to  operate.  The  hernial 
sac,   on    being  exposed,  presented   a 
remarkable   elasticity,    punctured    in 
the   middle  with  the  point   of  a   bis- 
toury, there  escaped  a  great  quantity 
of  serum  ;    on  laying  it  open  through- 
out its  whole  extent,  we  found  nothing 
in  its  interior,  and  with  the  extremity 
of  the  finger  carried  to   the  femoral 
ring  we  were  enabled  to  aacertaiu  the 


extent  and  natui  «•  "i   the 

of  tbia  opening,  Into  which  we  conld 

•K     intiw.iii.  ,  ill   hernial 

knife.     \\  i-  divided  tin-  -tn. -nil.  ,  uid 
the  patient  was  then  dressed.     \  I  ra 
hours  afterwards  the    symptoms  dhr< 
appeared,  the    wound    rapidly    < 
triaed,  the  sac,  n  bleb  end 

like  a  fibrocartilaginous  mbsl  tnee, 
cameawaj  m  part,  and  (he  woman 
quitted  the  hospital  tifteeu  days  afl   <  ■ 

wards   pel  fectly  nurd. 

We  have  performed  tin*  operation  foi 
lViiiiM.tl  1 1 "i ma  oa  ten  males,  la  every 
we  divided  Poupart's  ligament 
high  up  and  in  the  centre,  and  are  con- 
vinced that  the  danger  ofheemorrhage 

by  this  mode  has  been  much  exaggei  at- 
ed.  It  is  true  that  we  were  obliged  to 
cut  with  great  precaution  in  directing 
the  bistoury,  so  that  the  anterioi  fibres 

should  be  rather  divided  than  the 
posterior,  and  that  we  then  <i:!  ited  bv 

force  with  the  extremity  of  the  finger, 

which  enabled  us  to  feci  the  epigastric 
artery  on  the  outside,  and  not  tar  from 
the  point  at  which  our  incision  termi- 
nated. On  this  account  we  have  deci- 
ded on  dividing  Gimhernat's  ligament, 
which  offers  the  same  advantages  and 
much  greater  security.  W*e  have 
adopted  this  plan  two  or  three  times 
with  the  most  perfect  success,  and  we 
do  not  hesitate  now  to  give  it  the  pre- 
ference in  every  case. 

Lateral  and  liccto-vesical  Qpei'cUioiU 

for  St.o/ie. 

Forty-three  stone  patient*,  of  all 
ages,  and  bath  sexes,  have  undergone 
the  lateral  operation,  of  whom  thirty - 
three  were  cured,  and  ten  died.  On 
the  .subject  of  the  unsuccessful  cases 
we  will  observe,  that  three  or  four 
were  attended  with  untoward  circum- 
stances, against  which  the  most  judici- 
ous management  and  best  performed 
operation  can  be  of  no  use — such  are 
the  encysted  and  adhering  calculi. 
In  1822  we  tried  the  new  method, 
the  recto-vesical  operation,  which  was 
just  coming  into  notice  :  we  performed 
at  first  on  a  child  three  years  of  age, 
and  on  a  young  man  in  the  prime  of 
life.  These  two  attempts  were  most 
successful.  The  child  went  out  of  the 
hospital  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  com- 
pletely cured  and  without  fistula,  ami 
the  young  man  after  five  months  with 
a  small  fistula  which  soon  healed.     Iu 
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the  course  of  last  autumn  I  again  per- 
formed thin  operation  (luce  times. 
The  first  patient   presented  nothing 

particular  ;  be  went  out  cured  at  tin- 
cm!  af  November.  In  the  second, 
the  Id, older  was  ulcerated,  and  lined 
with  aa  earthy  deposit.  The  third 
had  already   undergone    tin*    lateral 

operation,  and  a  fibula  in   perineo  had 

remained  since.  Several  months  after- 
wards the  existence  of  another  calcu- 
lus was  discovered.     In    this  case  the 

ad  rentage  a  of  the.  double  sound  were 
found,  and  to  relieve  the  Impatience 

of  tin*  patient  who  earnestly  sought 
for  the  operation,  as  well  as  to  try  a 
plan  which  moreover  was  attended 
with  no  inconvenience,  we  introduced 
into  the  bladder  two  gum  elastic 
sounds,  the  one  through  the  usual 
way,  the  other  through  the  fistulous 
opening,  and  thus  threw  into  the 
bladder  two  pints  of  warm  water 
every  day.  After  the  lapse  of  six 
days  the  patient  was  operated  on 
again,  but  by  the  rectum,  and  rather 
a  large  stone  was  extracted.  The 
patient  was  perfectly  cured  by  the 
operation,  both  of  the  calculous  com- 
plaint and  the  fistula,  which  he  had 
laboured  under  for  several  years. 
From  the  results  of  our  experience 
we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
this  mode  of  operating  is  not  so  ad- 
vantageous in  young  infants.  We 
operated  on  two  in  this  manner  in 
the  spring  of  182'.),  and  both  died  of 
a  violent  in  (lamination  of  the  bowels. 
When  one  reflects  that,  at  this  period 
of  life,  the  rectum  is  endued  with  an 
exquisite  sensibility.which  must  tend  to 
increase  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  ; 
when  one  thinks  on  the  difficulties, 
added  to  the  perfor,-nanee  of  the  ope- 
ration ;  the  so  frequent  descent  of  the 
intestine;  indeed  if  it  is  considered 
that  in  children  there  is  no  danger 
from  hemorrhage,  and  that  the  finger 
can  be  introduced  into  the  bladder  as 
easily  by  any  other  mode  as  by  this  ; 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  one 
that  the  recto-vesical  operation  does 
not  offer  the  same  advantages  for  the 
child  as  for  the  adult,  and  especially 
for  persons  in  a  very  good  condition 
of  body.  Thus,  under  these  circum- 
stances, we  have  renounced  it,  con- 
tinuing our  investigations  in  those 
cases  where  it  appears  te  us  better 
indicated. 


imputations. 

We  have  had  fourteen  imputations 
of  tin*  thigh,  thirty-six  of  tin*  leg, 
ten  of  the  fore-arm,  and  six  of  the 
upper  arm,  making  in  the  whole 
sixty-live  operations,  of  which  we  lost 
twelve.  We  must  not  omit  one  re- 
mark, which  is  in  opposition  to  what 
i^  commonly  observed,  viz.  that  tin- 
operations  of  the  thigh  were  the  most 
successful,  since  of  the  fourteen  only 
one  died,  and  whose  death  was  with- 
out doubt  less  owing  to  the  operation 
than  to  an  unfortunate  circumstance 
which  it  would  be  useless  here  to  re- 
late. 

We  will  conclude,  says  M.  Jansov, 
by  an  observation  applicable  to  every 
hospital.  Exercise  and  repose,  watch- 
fulness and  sleep,  enter  into  the  life 
of  every  man;  both  are  indispensable 
to  his  existence  ;  the  one  favours  the 
play  of  his  organs,  supports  the  circu- 
lation of  the  iluids,  facilitates  nutri- 
tion ;  the  other  repairs  the  strength 
exhausted  by  labour,  and  restores  to 
our  tissues  the  energy  which  their 
prolonged  action  had  deprived  them 
of.  It  would  be  desirable  that  in  these 
large  establishments  the  convalescents 
could  devote  themselves  to  a  kind  of 
labour  fitted  to  animate  their  languish- 
ing strength,  thus  we  should  not  see 
so  many  unfortunate  creatures,  with 
the  only  prospect  before  them,  after 
they  emerge  from  their  situation,  of 
misery  and  mendicity.  It  is  also  high 
time  that  the  importance  of  sleep  and 
repose,  after  a  serious  operation,  be 
taken  into  consideration  ;  for  how  can 
a  patient  have  these,  if  a  multitude 
of  persons  are  allowed  to  crowd  around 
his  bed,  and  whose  presence  and  un- 
guarded questions  so  often  cause  the 
most  serious  consequences. 

On  the  Comparative  Mortality  in   the 

Wealthy  and  Indigent  Classes,  by  M. 

VlLLERME. 

General  Assembly,  August  3d. — M. 
Villerme  read  a  paper  on  the  com- 
parative mortality  in  the  indigent  and 
wealthy  classes,  in  which  he  proves 
that  the  mortality  is  great  in  propor- 
tion to  the  poverty  of  the  population, 
or,  in  other  words,  that,  in  a  given 
number  of  persons  of  the  same  age, 
the  chances  of  longevity  are  by  far  in 
favour  of  those  in  ease  and  affluence. 
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It  is  on  a  |M.|.ui,an)ii  of  2,000,  J, 000, 
10,000,  J0,000,  200,000,  400,000  inha- 
bitants, whose  general  condition  U 
well  known,  ami  on  the   annual   uuni- 

Lti  of  death*  that  M.  Viixkbmb  i 
this  assertion.  He  ihows,  by  corn- 
paring  rctulti  obtained  from  several 
millions  of  inhabitants,  distributed  in 
different  parti  of  France,  that  in  the 
wealth)  department!  of  the  kingdom 

the  common  life  is,  on  the  average, 

longer  by  twelve  years  and  a  half  than 
in  those  which  are  poor  ;  and  that  in 
Paris  there  are  certain  districts,  cer- 
tain streets  in  which,  as  the  inhabi- 
tants are  in  easy  or  poor  circumstances, 
the  average  of  a  person's  life  is  more 
than  -12  years,  or  above  24  years. 

M.  Yillerme  has  added  to  his  work 
ihe  results  which  he  observed  in  se- 
veral prisons.  He  proves  that  in  these 
establishments  the  mortality  is  always 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  care  with 
which  they  are  managed,  and  the  easy 
condition  ot"  the  prisoners. 


GERMAN    JOURNALS. 

Grafe's   and  Walther's  Journal  der 
C.'ihurgie. 

The  following  reports  of  the  Clini- 
cal Ophthalmic  and  Surgical  Institu- 
tion at  Berlin,  are  somewhat  similar 
in  their  nature  to  those  from  the  Hotel 
Dicu  at  Lyons,  which  we  have  given 
above.  They  are  brief  accounts  of  the 
cases  which  occurred  at  that  Institu- 
tion under  Professor  GRAFB,  during 
1823,  abridged  from  the  fuller  ac- 
counts which  have  been  published  in 
a  separate  volume.*  The  number  of 
patients  for  the  year  1823  amounted 
to  1423,  of  whom  1 14G  were  cured  : 
2CG  were  not  regularly  attended  to, 
because  they  merely  came  to  have 
their  complaints  explained  to  them,  as 
they  were  under  treatment  at  the  same 
time  in  other  hospitals.  Eleven  only 
died.  There  were  400  operations,  the 
unimportant  ones  not  counted,  besides 
51  ophthalmic  cases,  making  in  the 
whole  451.     Among  the  patients  opc- 


*  Siehe  C.  F.  Grafe's  Benefit  uber 
das  Clinisehe  Chiiurgiseh-Augeniarzt- 
liche  Institut  der  Universitat  zu  Ber- 
lin, fur  das  Jahr  1823.  Berlin,  1821. 
Bei  G.  Keimar. 


rated  on,  was  one  of  a  case  of 
ston»-,  in  a  man  tight)  'SIX  years  of 
age,  which  is  the  git-.ii  i[  which 

the  operation  has  evei  been  perform* 
ed.  Mi.  AniMiiuuovv,  nt  NotfJaa- 
ii.un,  baa  operated  an  a  patient  of  I 

age  ;  but  above  this  age  it  hdj  never 
been  attempted. 

Lithotomy . 

The  operation  of  lithotomy  was  per* 

formed  in  tie  course  of  left  autumn 
on  a  man  eighty-six  yean  of  age<    lu 

vain  had  all  the  usual  means  been 
made  use  of  for  the  relief  of  the  caw  . 
Driven  by  unremitting  pain,  the  old 
man  requested  to  be  operated  on,  al- 
though the  danger  connected  with  the 
operation,  on  account  ot  'his  advanced 
age,  was  represented  to  him.  The 
stone  was  removed  in  a  very  few  mi- 
nutes :  it  weighed  one  ounce,  two 
drachms,  and  ten  grains.  In  the  divi- 
sion of  the  bladder  I  always  make 
use  of,  and  with  the  greatest  success, 
the  cutting  gorget.  After  remaining 
in  tUe  house  eight  weeks,  the  patient 
went  home  ;  a  small  fistulous  opening, 
about  two  lines  in  length,  only  re- 
maining, which,  however,  soon  healed. 

Removal  of  the  Xeck  of  the  Uterus. 

The  extirpation  of  the  neck  of  the 
uterus  was  undertaken  on  account  of 
a  cancerous  affection  of  the  part. 
Long-continued  pains,  frequent  and 
copious  haemorrhage,  and  an  ichorous 
discharge  had  brought  on  a  hectic 
fever.  Repeated  examinations  proved 
that  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  uterus, 
to  the  extent  of  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter, was  changed  into  a  tumour,  which 
was,  in  several  parts,  hard  as  ivory, 
rather  circumscribed,  and  which  bled 
on  the  slightest  touch.  For  the  opera- 
tion, I  used  a  firm  long -handled  scis- 
sors, with  blunt  points.  By  the  as- 
sistance of  the  hand  only,  together 
with  this  instrument,  was  the  neck  of 
the  uterus  divided  from  the  body  ; 
and  by  means  of  small  and  frequent 
incisions  in  every  point,  it  waSvCOtn- 
pletely  separated  and  removed.  To 
stop  the  i\o\\  of  blood,  sponge  wetted 
with  cold  water,  was  immediately  ap- 
plied to  the  part.  On  the  third  day 
there  came  on  considerable  inflamma- 
tion, extending  from  the  wound  to  the 
bladder  and  intestinal  canal,  but 
which   was    fortunately   subdued    by 
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emollient    cataplasms,    blood-letting, 

ami  calomel.    Prom  the  twelfth  day, 

the  morbid  discharge  began  to  im- 
prove;  and,  towards  the  fourth  week, 

entirely  disappeared.  Some  time  after 

t hi-  operation,  it  was  ascertained,  by 
repeated  examination,  that  the  dis- 
ease had  returned  in  no  part  ;  and 
that  the  vagina  and  mouth  of  the 
uterus  formed  an  entire  and  uninter- 
rupted cavity.  On  the  fifth  week, 
this  patient  left  the  Institution.  Two 
months  after,  the  woman  was  quite 
well,  all  the  constitutional  and  local 
symptoms  having  disappeared. 

New  Nose. 

A  young  man,  born  without  a  nose, 
underwent  the  taliacotian  operation. 
The  skin  was  taken  from  the  forehead, 
as  that  of  the  arm,  says  P.  Grafe, 
did  not  appear  sufficiently  strong  for 
the  purpose.  The  healing  of  the 
wound  is  succeeding  remarkably  well. 
The  close  union  of  the  parts  has  not 
yet  quite  taken  place. 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 


GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 

Continuation  of  the  case  of  Suppuration 
of  the  Tarsal  Joints,  from  the  prick 
of  a  nail.     From  p.  122,  No.  3. 

We  stated  in  our  last  notice  of  this 
case,  that  the  constitutional  irritation 
was  on  the  increase,  and  that  some 
doubts  were  entertained  whether  the 
limb  could  be  preserved  with  safety 
to  the  patient  or  not. 

Oct.  19th. — The  man  has  had  a  very 
restless  night;  he  complains  of  exces- 
sive pain  in  his  foot ;  his  skin  is  very 
hot,  and  tongue  covered  with  a  brown 
fur.  Continue  the  julep  of  ammonia 
with  Jive  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium 
every  six  hours. 

21.  Notwithstanding  the  use  of  the 
medicine  which  was  last  ordered,  and 
application  of  fomentations  and  poul- 
tices, the  inflammation  in  the  foot  still 
continues  very  violent,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  pus  is  profuse.  The  con- 
stitutional symptoms  are  much  aggra- 
vated, aud  amputation  will  in  all  pro- 
bability be  necessary. 


22.  The  sufferings  of  the  patient 
having  continued  to  increase,  and  the 
injury  which  the  joints  had  sustained 
being  very  considerable,  added  to  the 
high  degree  of  fever  which  it  pro- 
duced, determined  the  surgeons  as  to 
the  propriety  of  removing  the  foot. 
The  operation  was  performed  hy  Mr. 
Kf.y.  He  amputated  the  limb  helow  the 
knee  by  the  flap  operation.  Three  ves- 
sels were  secured.  Since  the  operation 
the  patient  has  been  very  irritable,  and 
the  constitutional  symptoms  have  ran 
high  :  the  discharge  from  the  stump 
is  healthy,  but  not  too  profuse.  Or- 
dered Cat.  gr.  jss. ;  opium,  gr.  ss.,  to 
be  taken  night  and  morning,  and  the 
effervescent  mixture  during  the  day. 

25.  The  state  of  the  patient  has  al- 
tered for  the  better;  his  pulse  is  more 
tranquil;  there  is  a  moisture  on  his 
skin,  and  the  heat  on  the  surface  of 
the  body  is  less.  The  patient  had  six 
hours'  good  sleep  last  night,  and  does 
not  complain  of  so  much  pain  in  the 
stump  as  before.  He  is  kept  on  the 
low  diet,  and  continues  the  pills  and 
the  fever  mixture. 

28.  The  pulse  having  become  very 
feeble,  and  the  granulations  on  the 
stump  having  a  languid  appearance, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  put  him 
on  a  better  diet,  and  allow  him  some 
porter.  Since  this  has  been  done,  the 
improvement  is  considerable.  The 
discharge  from  the  stump  is  small, 
and  a  great  part  of  it  has  united  by 
adhesion. 

31.  The  patient  is  going  on  very 
well,  and  the  stump  is  improving  very 
much.  The  pulse  continues  soft,  but 
is  fuller  than  before  ;  the  liberal  diet 
on  which  he  is  now  placed  appears  to 
agree  very  well  with  him. 

Nov.  5.  Nothing  unusal  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  few  days,  and 
when  any  change  appears  we  shall 
notice  it. 


Continuation  of  the  case   of  Fungoid 
Tumour t  from  p.  121,  No.  3. 

After  having  given  the  history  and 
description  of  this  tumour  in  our  last 
report,  we  said  that  we  should  make 
our  readers  acquainted  with  its  ter- 
mination. We  did  not  expect  to  have 
been  able  to  furnish  them  with  this  in 
so  short  a  time  ;  but  what  we  have  to 
add  is  briefly  this.     Without  expe- 
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liencing  so  mnch  uneasiness    as   a  tu- 
mour ui  tlidi  M/t-  night  be  i  k  pec  ted 

to    produce  ;    with    an    appetite  mum 
pored,    and  with  the  functioni  of   the 
important    organs   apparent!)     undis- 
turbed ;     this     Ullfoi  Innate     inaa    was 

seized  witlt  Ik»  nuti  rhage  t'l  ©m  the  low  or 
part  ot  the  tumour,  which  liad  liber- 
al, d,  on  Sunday  la>t  ;  the  bleeding, 
although  somewhat  commanded  \>y 
DffJMIft]  continued  more  or  I«  ■» 
through  the  night  ;  ami  it  may  be 
imagined  thai  hemorrhage  from  a  large 
ulcerated  surface  was  not  easily  sup- 
pressed. The  patient  complained  of 
being  Mch  and  taint  toward*  morning  ; 
the  luemori  ha-e  returned;  and  about 
eleven  o'clock  on  Monday  the  1st  in- 
stant he  expired. 

A  post  mortem  examination  was 
made  ot  the  different  organs,  but  theie 
was  nothing-  to  bw  found  which  could 
be  said  to  have  participated  in  the 
disease.  The  lungs,  heart,  kidneys, 
liver,  mesenteric  glands,  and  intes- 
tines were  ot  the  natural  appearance. 
The  tumour  itself  was  separated  and 
carefully  examined ;  on  making  an 
incision  into  it,  a  large  quantity  of  a 
liighly  fetid  matter  ocaped  ;  the  ca- 
vity of  the  tumour  appeared  tilled  l>\ 
a  pultaceous,  dark  coloured  mass,  in 
xvhich  vessels  were  seen  to  permeate, 
but  were  easily  broken  down  by  the 
touch.  The  tumour  did  not  involve 
the  joint,  the  clavicle,  or  scapula. 
The  part  is  preserved,  and  will  be  de- 
posited in  the  museum  of  Guy's. 


A  case  of  Dislocation  of  the  Humerus 
downwards y  reduced  mt  the  expiration 

of  IT  days. 

A  stout  muscular  man,  of  about 
45  years  of  age,  was  sent  into  the 
hospital  by  one  of  the  pupils,  who 
discovered  that  the  patient  had  a  dis- 
location of  the  shoulder,  when  at  the 
Surrey  Dispensary.  Some  of  the 
pupils  there,  alter  haying  bled  biro, 
made  an  attempt  to  reduce  it,  but  not 
being  able  to  effect  it  they  sent  him 
to  the  hospital.  The  parts  were  ex- 
amined, and  a  dislocation  into  the 
axilla,  on  the  left  side,  was  clearly 
marked  ;  the  head  of  the  humerus  w  as 
thrown  rather  more  forward  than 
usual,  so  that  it  could  be  felt  distinctly 
beneath  the  lower  edge  of  the  pec- 
toral muscle.    He  took  two  grains  of 


mi/.  (I  antimony,  at  interval*,  so 
,t>  to  produce  n.tihr.i,  he  w.i>  placed 
in  a  chair  ;  the  split  band*-'  Ml  put 
nv<  i  the  shoulder  and  fastened  to  an 
lion  ling,  on  a  level  with  the  patient, 
and  the  pullie,  weie  applied  with  the 
iiMial  pr<  c.uitioii4  ami  extension  | 
dnall)  kept  up  for  about  '±.,  lointtl 
Th«  head  of  the  bone  w.»s  id  iwn  out 
into  a  line  with  the  glenoid  cai 
Mr.  Kky  then  plaeed  the  palm  of  his 
hand  firmly  into  the  axilla,  and  lifted 
the  lit  ail  of  the  bone  at  the  same 
moment  that  be  ga\e  iaefrwrtii  M  for 
the  towel  to  be  cut  through,  and  Un- 
bone slipped  into  its  socket. 

.7  etui  of  Poisoning  In/  LenttUmWR  suc- 
cessful/// rclttxvd  op  the  it^e  of  the 
Stomach  I'ump. 

11.  l\  a  young  woman,  aged  20, 
\\  ,i>  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital  on 
the  night  of  the  23d  of  October  last, 
in  a  state  of  complete  insensibility, 
said  to  have  been  produced  by  her 
having  swallowed  an  ounce  of  tincture 
of  opium. 

She  was  brought  in  about  1 2  o'clock ; 
the  skin  cold  and  pale  ;  breathing' 
slow  and  laborious;  and  the  voluntary 
powers  suspended.  In  this  advanced 
stage  of  the  case,  it  was  immediately 
determined  to  use  the  stomach  sy- 
ringe. As  soon  as  it  could  be  got 
ready,  about  a  pint  of  tepid  water  was 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  al- 
most directly  returned  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  smell  of  opium. 
Another  pintof  iluid  was  injected  and 
again  returned;  about  nine  pints  of 
water  were  successively  injected,  ami 
the  last  was  returned  from  the  stomach 
as  colourless  and  clear  as  it  was  in- 
troduced. 

The  patient  soon  afterwards  open- 
ed her  eves,  and  in  a  short  time  re- 
covered her  senses.  She  has,  within 
the  last  week,  complained  of  a  sore- 
ness in  the  throat  and  some  uneasiness 
in  the  stomach,  both  of  which  have 
been  relieved  by  the  application  of 
leeches,  and  subsequently  a  blister. 
She  has  taken  also  some  effervescent 
mixture,  and  is  now  almost  well. 

A  disappointment  in  a  love  affair  was 
the  cause  of  the  rash  act. 

This  case  shows  the  great  utility  of 
the  syringe,  as  it  appears  evident, 
that  where   the  nervous  encrgv  had 
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been  io  far  depresse  1,  Hie   stomach 

WOllld    li  ive  been   :. ir.«-n  >i! >1<-    ?>    those 
stimuli  which    IIS  naif)    act  B9   emetic*. 

Cases  n  (almost  weekly  oecm  ling  In 
which  (his  apparatus  has  been  the 
■Mans  of  rescuing  the  sufferers  from 
approaching  death,  w  e  consider, 
therefore,  that  it  U  the  duty  of  c\  irj 
practitioner,  or  at  least  oT  < 
public    i  ii  -  tit  u  t  ion,    to    be    provided 

Vfith  it. 

operations  of  importance  have 
been  performed  this  week. 


ST.  THOM  \S\S  HOSPITAL. 

5  rangulated  Femoral  I  It-ruin, 
requiring  operation, 

E.  W.,  tged  (')•),  was  admitted  into 
Ann's  Ward)  in  this  Hospital,  on 
Friday  evening,  November  5,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Tyuhki.t,.  When  she 
came  in  she  eoatplained  of  having 
pain  in  her  bowels,  ami  of  being  ra- 
ther  sick,  and  she  said  also  that  she 
hail  a  swelling  in  her  groin.  The 
part  was  examined  by  the  dresser, 
who  found  that  there  was  a  femoral 
hernia  on  the  left  side,  about  the  size  of 
a  pullet's  egg.  He  tried  to  reduce  it, 
but  could  not,  and  was  informed  by 
the  patient  that  it  had  been  irreduci- 
ble for  six  years.  Finding  that  this 
was  the  case,  he  did  not  consider  the 
symptoms  sufficiently  urgent  to  send 
for  Mr.Ty  rrell,and  no  further  attempt 
to  reduce  it  was-made  until  the  next 
day  when  he  came  to  the  Hospital. 

November  <i,  the  woman  had  a 
weak  hut  rather  quick  pulse,  com- 
plained of  great  pain  in  the  groin, 
and  had  vomited  daring  the  morning 
several  times  very  offensive  matter, 
having  a  thecal  odour.  Tier  bowels 
had  not  been  opened  for  six  days, 
and  the  attempt  at  reduction  having 
d  afu  r  employing  the  warm  bath, 
Mr.  T.  immediately  decided  on  per- 
forming the  operation. 

Operation. 

An  incision  was  made  over  the 
tumour,  parallel  to  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, which  exposed  tire  superficial 
fascia  ;  another  incision  was  made  at 
right  angles  to  this,  upwards  and  in- 
wards towards  the  umbilicus;  the 
two    triangular   Haps    of  integument 


then   dissected   back,  and   the 
superficial  fascia  divided  on  a  dircc- 

the  fa*<  ia  propria,  or  forep 
<  f  the  ci  aril  iheath  w 

and  divided   ia    the    same  direction  as 
t!i  •  former.    The  hernial  .sac  was  u 

brought  into  viewy  and  carci'ulU  laid 
open  |>y  scratching  through  the  fibres 
of  the  peritoneum. The  hernia  was  found 
to  consist  piinci  pally  of omen  turn,  which 
adhered  very  firmly  to  the  neck  of 
the  sac.  and  caused  greal  trouble,  in 
.rating  it;  the  portion  of  intes. 
tin  was  of  a  d.uk  chocolate  colour, 
and  adhered  but  slightly.  The  .stric- 
ture was  next  sou g'ut  for,  but  it  was 
not  seated  at  the  mouth  of  the  hernial 
Sac,  A  director  was  introduced,  ani 
a  considerable  part  of  Gimbernjat's 
ligament  was  divided,  but  it  was 
necessary  also  to  divide  a  few  of  the 
fibres  of  the  pubic  portion  of  Foupart's 
before  the  hernia  could  be  returned. 
The  separation  of  the  adhesions  of  the 
omentum  from  the  neck  of  the  sp.c 
gave  great  trouble,  but  was  success- 
rally  accomplished.  The  integument* 
were  brought  nicely  together,  anil 
secured  by  pieces  of  soa;«>  plaster  ; 
fomentations  were  afterwards  or- 
dered. 

The  common  enema  with  an  ad- 
dition of  castor  oil  was  ordered, which 
procured  two  small  evacuations.  The 
night  was  passed  tranquilly,  and  the 
patient  slept  about  three  hours. 

Nov.  7th. — The  pulse  is  80,  and  soft. 
The  skin  hot,  and  the  tongue  furred, 
but  not  very  much  so.  As  her  bowels 
had  not  been  moved  quite  so  freely  as- 
Mas  wished, Mr.  T.  ordered  01.  recini 
->.,. ;  and  also  directed  that  a  little 
mutton  broth  might  be  given  her. 
The  wound  is  rather  painful  ;  a  light 
poultice  was  lnid  over  the  parts,  and 
the  fomentations  of  chamomile  con- 
tinued. 

8th. — The  castor  oil  produced  three 
copious  evacuations  ;  the  patient  has 
had  a  good  night,  and  does  not  com- 
plain of  much  pain  in  the  wound ; 
there  is  no  tenderness  of  the  abdo- 
men on  pressure.  Continue  the  fo. 
mentations  and  poultice,  and  repeat 
the  castor  oil.  A  pint  of  milk  was 
ordered  to  be  taken  daily. 

9th. — The  patient  is  going  on  very 
well,  indeed  without  an  unfavourable 
symptom.  The  bowels  have  been 
freely  moved  again  this  morning,  the 
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i»"t  tendei  uhm  pressed  on  , 
the  pulse  sut't  and  i low,  tin-  tongue 
■lightly  covered  with  a  white  fur. 

(7o  &«  continued.) 


A  not  her  l  ■'/'■•  m»M4   <ur,'l  />>/  the 

>) f  the  Stomach   I'untj). 

The  patient  who  is  the  subject  of 
this  case  is  also  a  female.  In  a  tit  of 
jealous]  she  wai  induced  to  purchase 

an  ounce  of  the  sujjci ncrtute  of  lead, 
commonly  called  sugar  of  load,  and 
going  into  a  pobHc-house  asked  for  a 
glass  of  warm  gin  and  water  ;  the 
deliberately  stirred  the  whole  ot"  the 
salt  into  the  glass  and  drank  it.  lint 
she  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  her 
fortitude  appeared  to  have  given  way, 
and  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh !  I  have 
poisoned  myself!"  Immediate  in- 
quiry was  made  by  the  persons  of  the 
house,  who  had  her  conveyed  to  the 
Hospital.  The  nature  of  the  case 
being  ascertained,  it  was  thought  bet- 
ter at  once  to  use  the  pump  than  to 
lose  time  by  giving  emetics;  some  tepid 
water  was  introduced  by  the  tube, 
and  again  \\  ithdrawn,  containing  large 
quantities  of  lead  in  solution,  as  was 
shown  by  the  test  at  the  time.  Suf- 
ficient was  used  to  give  her  a  good 
washing  out,  and  we  arc  happy  in 
being  able  to  say  that  she  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  recovery. 

The  other  operations  performed 
are,  the  removal  of  a  cartilaginous  ex- 
ostosis from  the  front  of  the  lower 
jaw  ;  the  removal  of  a  nrevus  from 
the  side  of  the  nose  of  a  little  girl; 
Tind  the  amputation  of  a  linger  by  Mr. 
Green. 

The  principal  accidents  received  are 
a  fracture  of  the  tibia  and  fibula;  a 
fracture  of  the  trochanter  major;  frac- 
ture of  the  ribs  ;  and  some  lacerated 
and  contused  wounds. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

Friday,  October  15,1321,  Elizabeth 
Percival,  actat.  (J3,  of  a  full  pie. boric 
habit  of  body,  was  admitted  this  morn- 
ing in  a  state  of  insensibility,  having 
been  just  before  seized  with  a  fit  of 
apoplexy. 

On  her  admission,  *.he  pulse  was 
hard  and  quick,  beating  about  70 
strokes  in  a  minute,  the  pupils  of  the 


v.  •  l'-    not   in    the    le  I  I    sV  | 
aneeted   bj    light,   and    the  difficult 
itertoroui   breathing  sufficiently   de- 

I  tin-  nature  <jt  the  .in 

Twenty -four  ounces  ol  blood  \ 
immediate)]!  taken  from  the  temporal 
artery,  ami  a  dose  of  opening  medi- 
cine administered. 

In  the  evening,  as  there  tpp< 
but  little  remission  of  the  lymptoms 
from  the  bleeding,  and  the  bowell  had 
not  been  operated  upon,  the  aperient 
medicines    were    repeated,  mustard 

cataplasms  applied  to  the  fa  t,  and 
a  large  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck  ; 
added  to  which,  the  head  (which  wa^ 
shaved  directly  on  the  admission  of 
the  patiefkt]  was  bathed  with  cold  ap- 
plication^. 

Kith.  The  aperient  medicines  have 
acted  upon  the  bowels  several  time* 
in  the  course  of  the  night  The  ster- 
torous breathing  is  somewhat  dimi- 
nished ;  pulse  7  3,  rather  stronger  than 
yesterday,  though  net  so  hard  ;  pupil* 
not  sensible  to  light. 

]£  In/us.  f{os(r,  3  viij. 

Magncs.Sulj>h.  £i.  M.  capiat  < 
cochl.  magna  iij.  ter  i/uotidie. 

17th.  Applied  twenty-four  leeches 
to  the  temples.  Pupils  not  affected ; 
pulse  75  ;  less  difficulty  and  stertor 
in  breathing  than  yesterday  ;  bowels 
open. 

18th.  Purging  came  on  yesterday 
evening,  which  continued  with  much 
violence  during  the  night,  and  is  still 
andiminished  ;  pulse  70,  and  feeble. 

1£.  Mist.  CWte,  5  viij. 

0/ni,m.  xl.M.  Capiat  cochl.  magna 
iij.  'ilia  qiiacjue  hora. 

To-day  the  pupils  are  in  a  slight 
degree  contracted  upon  admitting  a 
strong  light  to  them,  after  having 
previously  closed  the  eye-lids  for  some 
time;  and  the  patient  appears  sensi- 
ble, by  her  trying  to  put  out  her  tongue 
when  requested,  though  she  is  still 
unable  to  speak. 

20th.  Purgingccased,  and  the  bowels 
become  regular.  Pulse  90;  pupils 
less  sensible  than  on  Monday,  and  still 
inability  to  speak  remains.  Continue 
the  mixture  with  the  infusion  of  roses 
and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  prescribed 
on  Saturday. 

22d.  Bowels  regular ;  pulse  85  j 
breathing  more  difficult  than  yester- 
day. 

23d.  Pulse  90  j    bowels  not  open 
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since  yesterday  morning;  itertorousi 
breathing  increased. 

24th.  Patient  much  worse  ;  I  he  pupils 

totally    Insensible  t<»    light  ;    boweli 

Costive]    continual  snoiinir. 

25th.  Thia  morning  at  six  o'clock 
the  patient  died. 

On  Wednesday  the  head  WTSJ  ex- 
amined. On  elevating  the  cranium 
the     dura    mater    appeared    healthy, 

the  vessels  had   not  any  turgescent 

appearance  ;  the  superior  longitudinal 
sinus  w  as  found  empty,  hut  there  were 
discovered  many  marks  of  incipient 
ossification.  On  removing  the  supe- 
rior part  of  the  left  hemisphere,  the 
lateral  ventricle  was  discovered  to  be 
much  enlarged  and  ruptured  ;  filled 
with  a  coagulum  of  blood,  of  which 
there  could  not  have  been  less  than 
five  ounces  effused,  and  which  not 
only  filled  the  ventricle,  but  extended 
almost  entirely  over  the  centrum 
ovale  ;  the  right  ventricle  was  found 
also  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of 
coagulum,  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  serum.  Now,  it  would  not  ap- 
pear that  the  woman  had  any  exces- 
sive tendency  of  blood  to  the  head, 
but  that  the  rupture  was  caused  by 
the  diseased  state  of  the  vessels,  and 
the  extravasation  had  taken  place  be- 
fore she  was  brought  into  the  hospi- 
tal ;  perhaps  the  bleeding,  &C.  might 
have  given  her  temporary  relief  until 
further  effusion,  which  caused  her 
death,  had  taken  place. 

Saturday,  Oct.  25.— This  day  Mr. 
White  extirpated  the  breast  of  a  wo- 
man named  Crouth,  afflicted  with  a 
cancerous  tumour,  which  had  existed 
for  ten  years.  Mr.  White  stated,  that 
lie  had  watched  over  the  progress  of 
the  disease  for  the  last  two  years; 
that  he  had  removed  several  small 
tumours  from  the  surface  of  the  breast, 
but  had  deferred  operating  upon  the 
cancer  until  the  present  time,  because 
the  glands  of  the  axilla  were  unaf- 
fected ;  and  he  had  frequently  known 
secondary  disease  produced  by  the 
breast  being  amputated  at  an  early 
period  ;  now,  however,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  eradicate  the  disease  if  pos- 
sible, because  two  glands  in  the  axilla 
were  felt  to  be  much  enlarged,  and 
he  was  fearful  that  the  health  of  the 
patient  would  suffer,  if  it  were  longer 
delayed. 

Au  incision,  an  inch  and  a  half  in 


length,  was  first  made  over  thesnriace 
of  the  enlarged  glands,  ia  the  axilla, 

and     the    glandl    tli<ni>el\  es    brought 

inio  view,  and  held  l>\  a  tenaculum 
being  run  through  them,  when  they 
were  carefully  dissected  out.  Aftev 
this,  ;m  incUion  was  made  from  the 
Itemum  over  the  nipple,  and  another 
beneath  it,  and  the  tumour  dissected 
off  from  the  surface  of  the  pectoralii 
major.   No  artery  required  a  ligature, 

and  thu  integuments  were  brought  to- 
gether by  adhesive  plaster. 

An  hour  after  the  operation  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  haemorrhage  was 
discovered  to  be  taking  place  ;  and  on 
opening  the  wound,  several  arteries 
were  seen  emitting  streams  of  blood, 
but  which,  at  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion, did  not  bleed  at  all ;  and  seven 
of  them  were  tied  before  the  bleeding 
was  suppressed. 

Mr.  Guthrie  then  amputated  two 
fingers  of  a  woman,  on  which  two  tu- 
mours were  situated,  composed,  as  it 
appeared  on  examination  afterwards, 
of  a  semi-cartilaginous  matter. 

Mr.  White  next  operated  for  fistula 
in  ano,  and  ascites ;  but  as  the  cases 
present  nothing  very  remarkable  in 
themselves,  we  shall  not  lengthen  our 
report  unnecessarily  by  their  inser- 
tion. 

Thursday,  Oct.  28.— Thomas  Key 
was  admitted  this  morning,  with  a 
high  degree  of  inflammation,  of  an 
erysipelatous  nature,  upon  the  left 
arm,  extending  from  the  olecranon  to 
the  carpus.  It  appears  that  the  pa- 
tient, a  week  since,  fell  from  a  stool, 
and  bruised  his  arm.  It  was  only  con- 
sidered as  a  trivial  accident  at  the 
time,  and  went  on  well  for  three  days, 
a  common  contusion  only  having  been 
produced  on  the  fourth  day  :  how- 
ever, he  drank  hard,  and  became  in- 
toxicated, after  which  a  more  serious 
state  came  on,  anil  the  inflammation 
gradually  attained  its  present  height, 
and  became  attended  with  great  con- 
stitutional derangement.  The  pulse 
to-day  is  strong,  hard,  and  quick,  110 
in  a  minute  ;  tongue  much  furred  ; 
great  anxiety  in  the  countenance. 

X?  .  Pulv.  Jalapcc,  gr.  xv. 

Calomel,  gr.  v. — M.  ft.  Pulv. 
Stalim  sumendus. 

A  linseed  poultice  was  immediately 
applied. 
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89th.— This  morning  the  patient  ap- 
Od    i  I'ln  i    WOI  Ifl    t'u.ui    on    lih  ad 

llll-Ml>ll   ;      Mm  'II    ll.l>    I" 

)   tin-  aperient  powder  rroin 
,   the  pulse  on  the  sound 

.urn  is  iio,   and  iiituli  tin-  lanx 
ten  daj . 
8,   p.   m. — Delirium   baa   coin 

ami  hai  i  mi  to  M  l: i  ♦•  it  a  bel 

requite  the  application  of  a  straight 

'.\  dstC  'at.  '1  In-  ai  in  i^  Of  a  bright  nil 
OOloor  :  tongue  much  turn  d  ;  pulse 
12)),  strong  .  .i<!  full  ;  great  throbbing 
of  the  temporal  artei  i< 

flfittahtr  sanguis  <■  braehio mi  ",\\v. 

J  j  .  .  SutphatiSf  Ji. 

Hmon.  '/'ttrtarixatf  gr.  ij. 
A*.  1'unt,  "=  v  i i j . — M.  Cw/riai 
coc/:l.  magna  ij.  donee  vettiiitu 
:;>t/!eircnit. 

The  head  has  been  shaved,  and  a 
cold  lotion,  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  vinegar  and  water,  kept  constantly 
applied  to  it,  by  means  or  linen  rags. 
30th.  This  morning  the  patient 
ears  something  better,  though  he 
passed  a  very  restless  night,  delirious 
lor  t!i  greater  part  of  it ;  the  arm  is 
of  a  rather  darker  colour  than  yester- 
day, with  a  still  darker  line  running 
on  the  ouler  side  of  it,  parallel  to  the 
ulnu;  it  feels  tense  and  very  hot,  and 
an  undulation,  as  of  a  thud  being 
contained  in  the  cellular  membrane, 
more  particularly  perceived  about  the 
elbow.  '1  he  pulse  is  110,  not  so  full  as 
yesterday.  The  opening  medicines 
have  acted  upon  the  bowels  several 
times,  daik  ftttfd  stools  being  pro- 
duced. The  tongue  dry, and  cove 
with  a  brown  fur;  pnpils  of  the  eyes 
contracted  strongly,  and  great  irrita- 
tion e\i?ts;  the  patient  answers  in  a 
hurried  manner. 
] \.  J .  ■.  mumon,  acet. 
.  camphor*. 

j  '/.  ;>>(;■(:■.  a.  5SS. 

( onf.  aromttt.  gr.  vi. 
Tmct.  opii.  mi  vi — M.  ft. 
I  Faust.  -itiis  hnris  sumnnf. 
Add  to  each  poultice  jiss.  of  alcohol 

to  lb.  j. 

31st.  The  patient  much  the  same 
as  yesterday  morning;  very  little  rest 
procured  in  the  night;  pulse  MM),  full 
and  hard.  The  arm  inflamed  as  far 
as  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle  ; 
the  integuments  of  a  livid  colour 
where  the  dark  line  was  perceptible. 
Two  incisions  were  made,   one  upon 


.1  m,  three  inches 
in  length,  and  the  other  on  it  1 

\<  1  s    little  pain    I 

felt,  kei  1  mi  iced  v\  Ith 

dai  l.   \  enom  blood,  flo^  1  d  rt  om  ti'  • 
w   nnds. 
(  nstinne  tie  1  with  spirit. 

<  onf.  aromat.  gi .  \. 
Tinetui .   .   i   m.  \i. 

Jo.  -M.  ft. 

Hatui .  1  tiit  hot 

\fine  and  b  allowed  at  in- 

inten 

In  the  evening  lie  again  became 
delirious,  and  required  the  application 
of  the  straight  waistcoat. 

\\  e  shall  continue  this  case  in  our 
next  report. 

No  accidents  of  importance  have 
been  received  into  the  hospital  within 
the  last  week,  except  a  boy  with  an 
extensive  burn,  from  the  explosion  of 
gunpowder. 


TO  THE  READERS  OF 
TilE  LANCET. 

The  unparalleled  patronage  be- 
stowed on  this  work,  together  with  u 
determination  to  render  it  a  perfect 
vehicle  of  professional  intelligence  in 
every  department  of  medical  science, 
have  induced  the  Editor  to  incur  a 
very  considerable  addition  to  his 
weekly  expenses  by  continuing  to 
print  The  Lancet  m  the  diminu- 
tive type  employed  in  the  present 
Number.  By  adopting  this  plan  we 
gain  a  space  equal  to  one  third  of  the 
entire  work ;  this  may  be  instantly 
seen  by  noticing  the  quantity  of  pages 
occupied  by  the  Lectures  in  our  pre- 
ceding numbers  as  compared  with  the 
present. 

This  arrangement  will  not  only 
enable  us  to  continue  to  give  ver- 
batim reports  of  the  Lectures,  re- 
views of  all  works  connected  with  the 
medical  profession,  translations  of  the 
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most  approved    foreign  medical  jour- 
nals, report!  of  the  most  valuable  bos 
pita!  cateti  but  it  will  likewise  iffbrd 

in  an  opportunity  of  Inserting  the  com- 
munications of  many  intelligent  COfa 
reauewieati,  Whose  valuable,  papers 
we  have  hitherto  been  frequently 
obliged  to  return  to  them. 

This  augmentation  of  our  space  will 
also  enable  us,  occasionally,  to  gratify 
our  readers  with  a  perusal  of  the  phi- 
losophical essays  and  discoveries 
which  frequently  adorn  the  pages  of 
many  of  the  metropolitan  scientific 
periodical  journals. 

With  regard  to  our  reviews  of  me- 
dical works,  we  have  only  to  say, 
that  the  same  strict  independence  of 
principle  which  has  characterised  the 
other  departments  of  The  Lancet 
will  be  manifest  in  this.  Independ- 
ence has  gained  us  success — suc- 
cess is  the  surest  guarantee  of  inde- 
pendence ;  and  the  degree  of  success 
The  Lancet  has  now  attained  has 
placed  it  fur  above  the  reach  of  any- 
sinister  power;  consequently,  in  our 
reviews  of  medical  works  we  shall 
neither  be  influenced  by  feelings  of 
friendship  or  resentment.     We  shall 

"  nothing  extenuate 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice  ;" 

but  shall,  at  all  times,  more  willingly 
wreathe  a  laurel  on  the  brow  of  the 
meritorious  than  expose  the  machi- 
nations of  intrigue  or  the  pretensions 
of  ignorance. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Want  of  space  again  compels  us  to 
postpone  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Re- 
ports, Mr.  Tyrrell's  pirated  para- 
graphs, together  with  several  valu- 
able original  papers  from  corre- 
spondents. 


// <•  thank  C.  R.  M.  for  Ins  enh.ntu- 
nieation ,  lint  we  shall  not  publish  H,  M 
our    doing   90   would  give    /hi'   creature. 

undue  importance. 

The  plan  suggested  by  M.  R.  C.  S.  h 
impracticable. 

R.  L.  shall  appear  on  the  first,  nppur- 
tu  a  i  lit. 

A  Constant  Reader  has  our  thanks; 

the  hii>f  shall  not  be  for g  oil < it. 

fPe  are  obliged  to  Amicus,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  comply  with  hie  request ; 
Upon  reflection,  he  will  find  this  to  be 
the  ease. 

Laus  Equitatis  will  find  his  object 
answered  in  a  Letter  in  our  next  Num- 
ber. 

The  plan  propound  In/  A.  B.  C.  cannot 
be  adopted;  the  present  number  must 
convince  him  that  we  do  not  object  to  it 
on  the  ground  of  additional  expense. 
The  evil  complained  of  by  A.  15.  C.  is 
caused  entirely  by  his  Neicsman ;  the 
remedy  is  easy — discard  him. 

The  Letter  of  An  Old  Borough 
Student  in  our  next. 

JVe  do  not  think  that  the  publication  of 
the  statement  alluded  to  by  Scrutator 
would  be  attended  by  any  good  effect. 
IVe  are  of  opinion ,  that  any  Student,  ca- 
pable of  practising  Surgery  would  not 
be  frightened  by  any  thing  the  College 
Examiners  can  either  say  or  do.  If  an 
Examinant  feel  himself  aggrieved,  he 
should  immediately,  in  afrm  manner, 
appeal  to  the  whole  Court;  should  he 
still  feel  aggrieved ',  then  let  him  trans- 
fer his  appeal  to  a  more  just  and  potent 
power — The  Press. 

Before  we  can  publish  the  Letter  of 
Veritas,  he  must  send  us  his  name  and 
address. 

The  omission  mentioned  by  St  W  BENS 
DE  Medicis  ivas  only  temporary. 

Ju  ven  is  shall  be  inserted. 

If  A.  Will  send  us  his  ao'/Ircss,  ire  will 
write  to  him. 

lie  regret  that  the  communication  of 
H.  was  not  sent  back  as  requested;  it 
was  in  consequence  of  his  Letter  of  the 
1st  instant  having  been  mislaiil.  ffe 
fully  join  him  in  his  remarks  on  the 
impropriety  of  giving  testimonials  to 
professional  candidates,  without  regard 
to  their  conduct  or  qualifications.  TVc 
fear]  however,  that  the  insertion  of  H- 
Lctter  would  not  be  attended  by  any  ad- 
vantage, as  it  does  not  contain  any  re- 
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medy  for  the  evil.     The  fault  is  m  the  week,  that  >                idon  j§  now  unnc- 
had  ijftltm  of  mtdu  al  (Juration  at  pre- 
sent pursued  in  thv,  coitntio .  <    ktTtGATOR   ahull  appear  an  soon  a  » 

// "e  do  not  consult!  that  the  subject  of  / 

the  mrticle  by   IIobitukus   u  exactly  Th»  iMttr  #/  CtftlBURCUi   contains 

calculated  for  the  pan?,  o) rTllE  L«AN    BT.  MK     useful    re/Uctitns,    and    shall  be 


The   olj.iercations   of  C.  R.  are  judt 


nisei  ted  in  a  fuhtt  i    \  »mbe, 


nous,    but  he  will  perceive,  fro*n  uhat         The    I.  t'e,    of  X.    has    been    again 
said    on     the    same     subject     last  |  postponed  for  want    of  room. 


TO  SURGEONS. 
An  excellent  opportunity  now  orb  is  it>i  It  to  any  Gentlcftnsn  well  qualified 
in  the  respective  branches  of  the  MEDICAL  PROFESSION,  to  commence 

practice  in  one  of  the  best  situations  in  this  Metropolis.     No  Premium.     No 
Drugs  or  Fixtures  to  be  taken.     References  will  be  required. 

For  Cards  of  Address,  apply,  after  Monday  next,  to  Mr.  Ch  vffyn,  No.  C(J, 
Fleet-street. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

This  day  is  published,  in  8vo.  price  1  lv.  in  boards,  with  two  beautifully 

coloured  Engravings, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  DISEASES  of  the  SKIN,  arranged  with 
a  view  to  illustrate  the  Constitutional  Causes  of  these  Diseases,  as  well  as 
their  local  character.  By  SAMUEL  PLUMBE,  Member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  London,  cS:c 

Section  1st  comprehends  the  Description  and  best  methods  of  Treatment  o/ 
those  Diseases  which  most  affect  and  disfigure  the  face,  together  with  Ring- 
worm, Scalled  Head,  &c. 

2d.  Those  which  depend  on  Debility. 

3d.  Eruptions  most  prevalent  in  Spring;  the  Eruptions  of  Infants,  and 
those  which  exert  a  salutary  influence  on  the  System. 

4th.  Chronic,  or  Scaly  Diseases  ;  as  Leprosy,  i\e. 

5th.  The  Itch,  Mercurial  Eruptions,  \c. 

"  The  classification  adopted  by  Mr.  Plumbe  is  more  simple,  more  scientific, 
and  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  Willan  and  Bateman  ;  he  has  studied  the 
subject  successfully,  and  has  carefully  abstained  from  multiplying  names,  and 
subdividing  Diseases  into  species  differing  from  each  other  in  points  of  no 
pathological  importance.  It  is  a  good  book,  deserving  a  place  in  the  libraries 
of  our  readers,  and  we  have  derived  much  instruction  and  pleasure  in  its 
perusal." — Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  Sic. 

The  above  work  includes  the  substance  of  the  Essay  which  obtained  from 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  the  Jacksonian  Prize. 

Printed  for  Thomas  and  George  Underwood,  32,  Fleet-street. 

CHARLES  WRIGHT,  AVine  Merchant  to  the  Royal  Family,  Opera  Co- 
lonnade, Haymarket,  especially  calls  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  the 
CHAMPAGNE  d'AY,  warranted  first  quality,  84s.  per  doz.  ;  Old  PORT, 
365.  per  doz.;  superior  SHERRY,  36s.  per  doz.s  CAPE  MADEIRA,  16*. 
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LECTURE  7. 

C«FNTr.!:MF.N, 

I  told  you  that  I  should  have  to  say 
something  to-night  on  the  subject  of 

Tumours. 

I  shall  begin  with  such  as  admit  of 
the  readiest  illustration,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  form,  and  inch 
as  appear  to  possess  the  most  simple 
structure. 

Pendulous  Tumours. 

There  are  some  tumours  which  hang 
penduiotts  from  the  surfaces  of  mem- 
branes, being  attached  by  very  narrow 
i*ases  to  the  structures  from  which 
Jhey  hang,  by  what  in  fact  is  a  mere 
peduncle.  The  manner  in  which  such 
tumours  form  was  first  described  by 
John  Hlnter,  that  great  man  to 
whom  we  all  owe  so  much.  He  found, 
on  opening  the  abdomen,  a  spot  of 
extravasated  blood  lying  upon  the 
surface  of  the  peritoneum  ;  the  blood 
appeared  recently  coagulated,  and 
was  attached  by  a  very  narrow  neck, 
of  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  to  the 
surface  on  which  it  had  been  depo- 
sited; he  attempted  to  account  for 
the  length  of  this  attachment  by  sup- 
posing, that  the  coagulum  of  blood 
had  adhered  to  the  surface  of  the  pe- 
ritoneum, and  that  by  the  movements 
of  the  abdominal  viscera,  it  had  been 
elongated  in  the  way  before  described. 
Now  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  ves- 
sels would  have  shot  through  this 
narrow  neck  and  have  organised  the 


clot  of  blood,  which  would,  in  this 
way,  have  continued  to  grow  to  an 
indefinite  size.  We  have  a  tumour  in 
the  museum,  which  hung  pendulous 
from  the  front  of  the  peritoneum; 
produced  without  doubt  in  the  way 
which  Mr.  Hunter  described.  The 
organization,  and  into  peculiar  actions*, 
had  been  so  far  perfected,  that  a  lump 
of  fat  was  deposited  In  the  centre  of 
the  tumour,  whilst  the  neck  remained 
fibrous  and  vascular. 

I  believe  that  tumours  form  in  all 
parts  of  the  body  in  tiie  same  way. 
The  .jelly,  or  the  coagulable  part  of 
the  blood,  becomes  effused  either  by 
disease  or  accident :  vessels  shoot  into 
it;  it  becomes  completery  organised, 
and  what  was  before  an  inorganic 
concrete,  becomes  a  part  of  the  living 
system.  The  attachment  of  a  tumour 
to  a  part  is  sometimes  by  a  slender 
point,  and  then  all  the  vessels  sup- 
plying the  tumour  must  pass  through 
that  point  ;  but  in  other  cases,  the 
vessels  shoot  into  the  tumour  irregu- 
larly at  various  parts.  The  Jiumonr 
thus  once  organised  seems  to  live  and 
grow  by  its  own  powers  ;  the  future 
structure  which  it  may  acquire  seems 
to  depend  on  the  operation  of  its  own 
vessels. 

Sometimes  the  structure  of  a  tumour 
is  like  that  of  the  parts  near  which  it 
grows  :  fatty  tumours  frequently,  aye 
generally,  arc  found  in  the  adipose? 
structure  of  the  cellular  membrane, 
whilst  those  which  form  in  the  joints 
are  frequently  of  an  osseous  or  carti- 
laginous consistence.  This,  however, 
is  not  always  the  case,  for  you  may 
find  tumours  composed  of  very  diffe- 
rent materials  from  the  parts  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  It  appears,  that 
a  tumour  being  once  formed  is  a  suf- 
ficient cause  for  its  own  continuance 
and  increase  ;  it  irritates  the  con- 
tiguous parts  and  keeps  up  that  in- 
creased action  of  vessels  which  is 
necessary  to  its  supply.     A  tumour, 
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having  been  once  foimed,  nu  u  ases, 
condense*  tin-  inrrounding  cellular 
substance,  ami  l'or»s  foi  itiell  a  sort 

of  C«psul^        It     »^    connected     to    the 

surrounding  p  irti  »ore  01  leti  fumly, 

,.i.lin-   to  the   1m$tM    of  initation 

which  it  ih.iv  excite. 
1  thaU  consider  tuw—w  i 

tilting   .hi  «/.'</    in   the   cla$*  "J   local 
a.st ,.     This  order  may   be  inhdt- 
\ulril   into   genera;    ami   1   .shall   first 
speak  of  the 

(.tnu.s  SmcOWM,  or  Smcomatous 
Tumour. 

It  has  been  termed  sarcoma  from 
its  distinguishing  characteristic,  hav- 
ing a  firm  and  fleshy  feel     Then-  ttc 

several  species  of  this  kind  of  tumour. 
There  is  one  species  of  this  tumour 
which  appears  principally  composed 
of  the  coagulable  part  of  the  blood, 
rendered  very  vascular  bv  the  growth 
of  vessels  through  it,  without  having 
any  remarkable  peculiarity  in  their 
distribution,  and  I  have  therefore 
called  it 
The  common  J'ascuUir,  or  Organistd 
Sarcoma. 

This  tumour  is  of  a  firm  and  fleshy 
feel ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  simple  in 
its  nature,  and  it  is  probable  that 
most  tumours  are  at  first  of  this  kind 
of  structure.  It  is  met  with  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  body ;  in  the  testis, 
inarcoma ,  and  absorbent  glands. 
After  it  has  acquired  a  considerable 
size,  the  veins  on  its  surface  are  re- 
markably large  and  have  rather  a 
flattened  appearance.  Such  tumours 
generally  grow  till  the  skin  ulcerates 
from  the  distension,  and  exposes  the 
newly-formed  substance,  which  fre- 
quently sloughs  and  falls  out.  How- 
ever, I  always  like  cases,  and  I  like 
them  because  I  consider  that  they 
impress  the  mind  more  forcibly  than 
mere  words.  It  is  said,  that  "  History 
is  a  mode  of  teaching  philosophy  by  a 
recital  of  facts."  To  explain  to  you 
what  I  know  of  this  sort  of  tumour, 
I  will  repeat  the  following  case.  A 
woman  was  admitted  into  this  hos- 
pital with  a  large  tumour  on  the  inner 
side  of  her  knee,  which  had  so  spread 
over  the  tibia  that  it  could  not  be  felt. 
It  continued  to  increase  ;  the  veins 
were  large,  and  had  a  net-like  ap- 
pearance on  the  surface  ;  it  distended 
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the  skin  ver>  much  ,  ii  uk< 
kiderable  inflammation  ami  slough 
of  the  tumour  followed,  to  ah  to  \< 
a  cavit\    in  it  about  tin-    size  of  a  pint 
basin     A  oopioea  fetid  diaehei  gi  t"i 
low  ed  and  fi  equent  baemoi  i  bage.    I  be 
patient  irat  hectic  from  the  irritai 
which    it    pioduced.      What   UtSl   I 

done  f  Here  was  a  large  swelling  ul- 
cerated ;  whether  it  had  an\  connec- 
tion with  the  bone  or  not  could  not  be 

decided*  The  patieM'i  health  was 
sinking,  and  it  wa-,  considered  m  I 
saiy  to  amputate.  1  took  tin  limb 
home,  injected  it,  and  carefnll\  dis- 
sected the  swelling.  I  found  that  it 
did  not  communicate  with  the  bone 
or  with  the  joint  ;  (berg  was  a  part  of 
a  thin  capsule  remaining  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  swelling,  but  the  principal 
bulk  appeared  to  be  made  up  of  the 
Coagulable  part  of  the  blood,  rendered 
highly  vascular.  Now  there  was  no 
fault  to  be  attached  to  the  surgeon  in 
this  case  ;  the  disease  was  not  under- 
stood, and  you  know  that  to  err  is 
human.     The  next  species  is  the 

Adipose  Sarcoma. 

This  tumour  is  also  formed,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  coagulable  lymph, 
rendered  vascular;  and  the  secretion 
of  the  fatty  matter  is  the  result  of  the 
peculiar  arrangements  and  actions  of 
the  vessels.  It  is  generally  found  in 
the  cellular  and  adipose  substance  on 
the  trunk,  but  sometimes  on  the  ex- 
tremities. These  tumours  are  gene- 
rally contained  within  their  cysts, 
which  appear  to  be  formed  by  a  slight 
condensation  of  the  surrounding  cellu- 
lar structure,  unaffected  by  inflamma- 
tion. They  sometimes  arrive  to  a 
very  great  size.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
has  removed  one  which  weighed  40lbs., 
others  have  been  removed  which  have 
weighed  22  and  lolbs.  They  appear 
to  increase  in  a  given  ratio,  they  will 
go  on  increasing  for  many  years,  but 
they  are  not  noticed  much  in  the  early 
part  of  their  career  ;  for  supposing  a 
tumour  of  this  kind  to  be  of  the  size  of 
a  hazel  nut,  why  if  it  should  increase 
one  third  in  the  course  of  a  year,  it 
might  not  attract  much  attention  ;  but 
if  it  should  be  the  size  of  my  head,  and 
increase  one  third  in  a  year,  egad  ! 
you  wotdd  see  the  alteration  plain 
enough.  The  vessels  of  adipose  tu- 
mours are  neither  large  nor  numerous  ; 
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they  are  readily  torn,  am!  the  h.emor- 
rhage  is  vcr)  slight.  There  is  no  tu- 
mour iii.il  CM  be  removed  with  so 
much  dexterity  and  safely  at  (Ins  j  it 
is    Midi    as    VOVDg    men    who   wish    to 

distinguish    themselves   as   operators 

should    always  be  on  t  lit;  look  out   for. 

You  have  a  patient  apply  to  von  with 

swelling,  yoili make  an  incision  upon 
it,  open  tin'  sac,  put  iu  your  linger, 
turn  it  round  between  tlic  capsule  and 
the  tumour,  and  out  il  conies.  A  man 
came  to  this  hospital  with  a  large 
swelling  on  the  thigh,  which  appeared 
to  be  h»ncath  the  fascia ;  the  man 
gave  a  very  clear  account  of  the  case; 
he  said  that  it  had  been  forming  nearly 
four  years;  that  he  remembered  it 
ay  hen  no  larger  than  an  egg;  that  it 
had  gradually  increase  1,  but  without 
pain.  The  surgeons  here  would  not 
undertake  the  operation;  they  were 
uncertain  as  to  the  nature  and  con- 
nexions of  the  tumour;  it  might  arise 
from  the  bone,  and  so  on.  They  all 
agreed  that  if  the  tumour  burst  the 
poor  man  must  lose  his  life.  I  recom- 
mended him  to  call  upon  different 
surgeons  in  London  before  he  return- 
ed home,  and  gave  him  a  list  of  per- 
sons on  whom  he  might  call.  Mr. 
Clinf,  gave  him  more  encouragement 
than  any  other  person,  and  the  man 
went  into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Mr. 
Clink  divided  the  skin  anil  fascia  of 
the  thigh,  put  in  his  ringer,  and  the 
tumour  was  easily  turned  out;  there 
was  very  little  difficulty  attending  the 
operation;  no  haemorrhage  followed  ; 
the  wound  healed,  and  the  patient  did 
very  well. 

This  kind  of  tumour  has  sometimes 
a  lobulated  appearance;  it  appears  to 
be  made  up  of  a  great  many  little 
lobules,  connected  together  by  cel- 
lular membraues,  and  these  give  it  an 
irregular  feel  on  the  surface.  Such 
tumours  are  sometimes  separated  with 
difficulty  ;  they  form  adhesions  to  the 
surrounding  paits  by  their  capsules, 
which  also  become  thickened.  Some- 
times there  are  cross  bands  of  cellular 
structure,  which  give  great  trouble 
when  you  are  trying  to  get  out  the 
tumour.  To  show  you  that  adhesions 
of  the  capsule  to  the  surrounding 
part>  sometimes  occasion  difficulties 
I  will  tell  you  a  case. 

A  man  had  a  tumour  of  this  sort 
which  hung  down  from  his  rump  ;  it 


gave  him  little  pain,  and  he  Continued 
to  thump  upon  the  .swelling  each  time 
that  he  .sat  down.  1 1  increased  very 
much  iu  si/e.  and  he  wished  to  have 
il  lemoved.  Mr.  LfltfM  performed  the 
operation  ;  he  maile  an  incision  upon 
tin;  swelling,  but  found  great  diffi- 
culty i„  separating  the  skin  from  its 
surface.  Ah  !  thought  he,  it  is  thus 
'.*  bad  begun,  but  worse  remains  be- 
hind." But  what  was  to  he  done.' 
Wh\  he  was  in  the  boat,  and  must  go 
on;  he  did  go  on,  and  after  a  little 
further  dissection  he  separated  the 
-kin,  but  expected  to  meet  with  more 
trouble  afterwards.  He  pulled  the 
tumour  on  one  side  to  get  at  it  belter, 
when  out  it  came,  such  a  bundle  of 
it,  made  up  of  little  lobules,  like  a 
bunch  of  grapes.     (A  laugh.) 

There  is  a  species  of  sarcoma,  re- 
sembling the  structure  of  the  pan- 
creas, which  I  have  called 

The  Pancreatic  Sarcoma. 

It  appears  to  be  made  up  of  irre- 
gularly-shaped masses,  connected  to- 
gether by  a  fibrous  substance,  like  the 
pancreas,  and  also  resembles  it  in 
colour.  It  is  found  more  frequently 
in  lymphatic  glands  than  in  the  cellu- 
lar substance  ;  very  often  in  and  about 
the  female  breast,  particularly  be- 
tween it  and  the  axilla,  where  there 
is  an  absorbent  gland  found,  and  some- 
times it  appears  as  if  the  gland  was 
converted  into  this  kind  of  structure ; 
but  I  have  frequently  found  it  sur- 
rounded by  a  capsule,  which  has  in- 
duced me  to  think  that  it  is  a  distinct 
tumour.  Such  tumours  increase  verv 
gradually,  not  tending  to  inflammation 
or  suppuration.  They  are  generally 
removed  after  having  acquired  a  cer- 
tain size,  on  account  of  the  anxiety 
which  they  produce  if  allowed  to  re- 
main. 

A  lady  applied  to  me,  having  a 
tumour  of  this  kind  between  the  breast 
and  axilla  of  the  size  of  a  goose  egg, 
and  as  it  had  produced  serious  alarm, 
I  was  requested  to  remove  it,  which 
I  did.  When  I  cut  into  the  tumour, 
I  found  it  composed  of  the  structure 
which  I  have  described.  I  went  back 
to  the  lady  and  said,  "  Madam,  you 
may  make  yourself  perfectly  easy,  it 
is  not  cancer,  and  it  will  never  re- 
turn." Dr.  Bouttatz,  of  Moscow, 
has  given  an  account  of  a  tumour  of 
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tin-,  kiiul,  which  gieu  1 1 tin  ;i  part 
which  could  aot  i»  iitppeeed  to  b<- 
glandular.  H<-  wye,  that  when  tra- 
velling in  Italy,  lit  law  a  man  v\iih  | 
large  tumour  hanging  over  the  side 
Of  ike  tare,  ami  that  lit-  was  induced 
to  <  \.iiiuiie  it.  It  WM  seven  inches 
long  ami  three  inches  and  a  half  in 
nilruiiee:  it  had  heen  forming 
■sjvnral  years,  and  he  persuaded  the 
man  to  have  it  icmovcd.  He  found 
that  it  grew  heneath  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  lower  pari  of  the  globe  and 
lower  lid,  and  protruded  between  the 
lids.  He  cut  through  the  conjunctiva 
very  carefully  and  removed  it,  and 
much  to  his  surprise  the  cornea,  even 
where  it  had  heen  covered  by  the" 
tumour,  remained  transparent.  He 
has  gives  a  good  plate  of  the  tumour, 
and  his  description  of  its  substance 
corresponds  very  closely  with  that 
which  I  have  calied  pancreatic.  One 
•would  almost  have  thought  that  the 
doctor  had  some  dealings  with  the 
old  one  to  have  described  a  tumour 
so  exactly,  if  he  had  not  seen  it ;  all 
I  know  is,  that  there  is  a  very  great 
similarity  in  our  descriptions  of  the 
tumour,  as  much  so  as  you  will  find  in 
the  description  of  any  other  tumours. 
It  had  the  ordinary  characters  of  such 
swellings  ;  it  was  slow  in  its  progress, 
not  prone  to  inflammation,  nor  dis- 
posed to  suppurate. 

The   next   species  of   sarcomatous 
tumour  which  I  shall  mention  is  the 

Cystic,  or  Cellular  Sarcoma. 

It  is  a  tumour  made  of  little  cells  or 
cysts,  and  may  be  named  therefore  the 
cystic,  or  cellular  sarcoma.  There  are 
some  varieties  of  this  tumour.  It  oc- 
curs frequently  in  the  testis  and  ovary. 
In  one  kind  of  this  disease  the  testis 
may  be  enlarged  to  six  times  its  natu- 
ral size ;  made  up  of  a  numb**  of  cells, 
containing  a  serous  fluid,  perhaps 
about  the  size  of  small  crapes;  it  oc- 
curs frequently  from  a  blow,  and  the 
sides  of  the  cysts  arc  occasionally 
a  cry  vascular,  so  as  to  admit  of  being 
injected.  Sir  Chaui.es  Bucke  re- 
moved a  tumour  of  this  kind  from  the 
face  of  a  boy  ;  it  was  found  to  consist 
of  a  number  of  cells,  containing  a  se- 
rous fluid. 

In  the  testis,  these  cysts  are  found 
to  contain  occasionally  a  caseous  sub- 
stance ;  it  is  like  cheese  in  consistence, 
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has    mi    unctuou-,    up,  ;i  in!  U 

of  a  yellowish  <  .<>t.  1 1  e  tides  <>i  the 
ey»l  art-  generally  vascular,  hut  the 

\li     B  \  MIDI  H  i'  * 

moved  a  teatieie  which  contained  ih»- 

material  I  have  ju.-i  dead  Mm  '1 

OftJu  Mamiiiiii  i,  :>n. 

This  i->  l  kind  of  tumour  m  ho  I:  v  <  i  > 

iniuh  resembles  the  itanctare  ofmaaa* 

maiy  glands,  or  uddeis.  If  you  cut 
into  it,  \ou  will  find  that  it  i-.  of  a  Ann 
whitish  appearance,  like  pdder,  and 
1  have  therefore  been  induced  to  name 
it  mammary  sarcoma.  Bosnetimes  it 
has  a  brownish,  or  reddish  tint.  1 
think,  on  the  whole,  that  this  diseased 
structure  is  very  liable  to  degenerate 
into  an  intractable  uicer,  which  will 
communicate  the  disease  to  the  part* 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  This 
used  to  be  a  very  fiequent  occurrence 
when  Mr.  Alanson's  mode  of  hfillif 
the  parts  by  adhesion,  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  tumour,  was  first  intro- 
duced. I  recollect  a  case  in  which 
a  tumour  of  this  kind  hung  down  ou 
the  inner  side  oi"  the  thigh  of  a  female, 
and  from  one  of  the  labia  pudendi. 
The  tumour  was  examined  carefully 
to  ascertain  that  there  was  no  hernia  in 
it,  and  Sir  CfJABUS  Bucki  removed 
it  by  making  an  incision  ou  each  side 
of  its  base,  and  separating  its  attach- 
ment. The  edges  of  the  skin  were 
brought  together,  but  it  left  a  nasty, 
fretful,  ragged  ulcer,  which  healed 
very  slowly.  This  tumour  appeared 
to  possess  no  distinct  capsule,  but  ex- 
tended itself  gradually  into  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  I  have  placed  this 
species  of  tumour  in  this  part  of  the 
arrangement,  because  it  appeals  to 
hold  a  middle  place  between  such  as 
are  mild  in  their  character  and  such 
as  have  a  malignant  tendency.  It  has 
been  said,  what  a  lamentable  thing  it 
is  that  the  number  of  practitioners 
should  have  increased  so  much  of  late 
years  ;  but  diseases  have  certainly 
very  much  increased  also.  Such  dis- 
eases as  were  very  rare  when  I  was 
a  young  man  are  now  very  common, 
and  that  which  I  have  just  been  de- 
scribing may  be  considered  as  an  ex- 
ample.    I  shall  speak  now  of  the 

Pulpy,  or  Medullary  Sarcoma. 

This   is   a  disease  which  has  been 
very  frequently  found  in  the  testicle*, 
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and  has  been  therefore  Called  the  soft; 

cancer  «»i  the  testicle.  But  it  is  not 
cancer*  ami  it  is  found  in  other  parti 
of  the  body,  therefore  it  has  no  riglH 
to  either  of  these  tonus.  1  have  called 
it  medullary  .sarcoma,  because  the 
substance  ot  which  the  tumour  Ucom* 
posed  very  mmli  resembles  the  puipv 
medullary  structure  of  the  brain.    1 

cannot  explain  the  nature  of  this 
disease  hotter  than  by  giving  you  the 
following  case  : 

A  man  had  a  swelling  in  his  left 
testicle,  which  supervened  upon  an 
attack  of  gonorrhoea  ;  the  testicle  be- 
came very  much  enlarged,  but  occa- 
sioned no  trouble,  excepting  that 
which  arose  from  its  bulk.  About  a 
\car  afterwards  a  gland  enlarged  in 
the  left  groin,  and  in  two  years  there 
-were  several  enlarged  in  each  groin  ; 
I  think  four.  These  continued  to  en- 
large very  much,  and  if  I  say  that 
they  were  as  large  as  good  turnips 
I  shall  not  exceed  the  mark  ;  1  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  were  as  large 
as  some  turnips  which  I  have  heard 
of,  as  being  a  yard  in  circumference, 
but  I  say  that  they  were  as  large  as 
ordinary  sized  turnips.  (A  laugh.) 
One  of  these  grew  faster  than  the 
rest,  distended  the  skin  and  burst. 
The  exposed  tumour  inflamed  and 
sloughed  till  it  came  entirely  away. 
Tiie  sloughing  exposed  its  vessels ; 
they  gave  way,  and  a  profuse  hae- 
morrhage  followed.  Now,  in  haemor- 
rhage arising  from  a  surface  like  this, 
it  would  be  of  no  use  to  be  picking 
out  little  vessels  with  a  forceps  or 
tenaculum,  for  if  you  were  to  put  a 
ligature  on  such  it  would  cut  through 
the  vessel  and  the  haemorrhage  would 
return  ;  but  you  should  take  a  bit  of 
lint,  fold  it  into  a  little  compress,  put 
it  upon  the  surface,  and  make  pressure 
on  it  with  your  finger.  Tl;.'  blood 
cannot  flow  then  ;  the  lint  adheres  in 
a  short  time  to  the  bleeding  surface, 
and  when  you  begin  to  feel  it  stick- 
ing you  may  take  away  your  finger 
very  carefully.  If  haemorrhage  should 
return  the  same  method  must  be 
adopted.  The  sloughing  of  this  gland 
relieved  the  distended  skin  ;  granu- 
lations shot  out  and  the  part  cica- 
trized. A  similar  occurrence  hap- 
pened in  the  light  groin,  and  again 
in  the  others,  when  the  patient,  worn 
out  by  irritation  and  exhaustion,  died. 


Now  the  ulceration  of  the  skin  aiis- 
ing  from   distension   merely,   and    the. 

sui>s(  Client  healing  of  the  ulcer,  show- 
that  it  is  iliff'i trent  from  cancer,  which 

communicates  diseased  action  to  the 
sin  rounding  parts.  Neither  has  it  the 
hardness  nor  the  disposition  to  ulce- 
rate  which  distinguish  cancer.  This 
disease  is  readily  propagated  in  the 
course  of  the  absorbents,  and  their 
glands  readily  assume  this  diseased 
action.  This  was  shown  in  the  dis- 
section of  the  case  I  have  just  recited; 
the  glands  in  the  pelvis  were  enor- 
mously swollen;  the  glands  in  the 
loins  were  also  enlarged,  as  were 
those  even  in  the  chest. 

This  disease  sometimes  extends  it- 
self by  the  absorbents,  even  in  a 
direction  retrograde  to  the  course  of 
the  absorbed  fluids  ;  and  I  think  it 
must  do  this  by  impai  ting  an  irritation 
to  the  vessels,  as  well  as  by  furnishing 
a  matter  ;  it  may,  by  being  absorbed, 
communicate  disease  to  the  glands  in 
the  direct  course  of  absorption ;  but 
the  absorbents  below  may  also  become; 
diseased.  The  following  case  will  show 
this: — A  boy  was  brought  to  this  hos- 
pital with  a  tumour  on  the  front  of 
his  thigh  ;  it  had  been  growing  seve- 
ral months,  till  it  reached  the  size  of 
an  orange.  The  glands  in  the  groin 
swelled  ;  the  limb  became  (edema- 
tous; the  boy's  health  declined,  and 
he  died.  It  was  found  on  dissection, 
that  the  glands  within  the  pelvis  were 
very  much  enlarged,  as  were  also  the 
glands  in  the  ham;  they  appeared  to 
be  of  the  same  kind  of  structure  as 
the  original  tumour. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  pulpy  mate- 
rial found  in  these  tumours  ;  one  is 
whitish,  of  a  milky,  or  more  dusky 
hue  ;  the  other  of  a  reddish  colour,  or 
rather  of  a  brownish  red.  We  have 
specimens  of  each  kind  in  the  Museum. 

Of  'he  Tuber  dilated  Sarcoma. 

This  species  of  sarcoma  is  princi- 
pally made  up  of  a  collection  of  small, 
line,  roundish  tumours,  of  different 
colours,  connected  together  by  cellu- 
lar substance.  These  tubercles  vary 
in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  horse  bean,  of 
a  brownish  red,  or  of  a  yellow  tint. 
I  have  most  frequently  observed  these 
tumours  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  par- 
ticularly of  the  neck.  I  attended  a 
gentleman  who  had  a  cluster  oftiese 
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tubercles  in  in-  arm  pit;  it  was  about 
tlu-  rise  hi'  .  i  a  is 

ii regular  ;  this  led  me  to  exanrine 
otli.  i  pai '  "i  h  -  bodj  ,  and  1  found 
that  tin-  »i  inds  above  the  collar  bone, 
in  •.  k,  were  also  en- 

larged ;  and  on  farther  Inquiry,  1 
found  that  he  bad  another  tubercle  in 
his  groin.  1  was « nil-  ulti'd  iii  this  case 
to  give  my  opinion  about  sending  the 
patient  to  the  sea  side.  I  met  the 
physician  who  had  been  attending 
Irim,  and  1  said  that  I  really  did  not 
think    the    patient    could    live     man;, 

weeks;    that  it  would  be  of  no 

to  remove  the  tumour,  for  it  1  did 
it  would  appear  again  ;  and  that  1 
did  not  see  of  what  use  it  would  be 
to  a  man  to  send   him   to  the   sea 

after  that;  it  would  be.  only  removing 

him  from  his  t'riends,  and  perhaps! 
many  convenience*  which  he  might 
procure  at  home.  I  saw  him  again  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight,  and  these  tu- 
bercles had  multiplied  over  the  skin 
both  in  front  and  on  the  bark  part  of 
his  body  ;  they  were  hard  an  I  pain- 
ful, and  I  think  I  shall  never  forget 
what  he  said  to  me  :  "  1  am  lying, 
sir,  upon  hobnails,  and  every  one  of 
them  is  sensitive. H  The  disease  in- 
creased; the  skin  peeled  off  in  sloughs 
from  the  surface  of  the  glands  in  the 
axilla,  and  in  about  tive  weeks  from 
the  time  1  saw  him  he  died. 

Ofilw  ( '(ti'i-iuoiitritotm  SarcWMU* 

This  kind  of  tumour,  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  harduess,is  called  srirrhits, 
while  it  remains  free  from  ulceration. 
After  such  a  tumour  has  ulcerated,  it 
has  been  called  cancer.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  use  the  word  carcinoma  for 
the  first  stage,  and  ulcerated  carci- 
noma for  thesecond  ;  and  as  this  dis- 
ease is  not  so  peculiarly  hard  in  every 
instance  as  to  merit  the  term  seirrhus; 
and  however  indurated  it  may  be,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a  fleshy  tumour; 
I  have  termed  it  carcinomatous  sar- 
coma. It  sometimes  acquires  for  itself 
a  slight  capsule,  but  more  generally  it 
appears  to  be  a  new  formation.  The 
boundaries  of  the  disease  cannot  be 
clearly  uM-rrtained ;  it  begins  in  a 
small  spot,  and  extends  in  all  directions 
like  rays  from  a  centre.  It  may  be 
distinguished  by  this  circumstance 
from  other  diseases  which  at  their  com- 
mencement appear  to  involve  the  whole 


f  at    in    Which    they    ne  foil 

neraUj    '""  P  bul  unremitting 
In  its  m  ;  and  it  tu  eitet  the  ctH- 

i    in  i\  be  their 
structure,  to  the  i 

In  the  medullars  sai  coma,  i  asp 

is  prop  ig  it<d  ..lOnj  the  i  the 

abs  irbeots,  but  it  does  nol  exi  ite  the 
diseased    action    in  the   surroiindi 
parts,     in   the   tuberenlated 
the  ulceration,  as  far  as  I  have  seen, 
not  spread  along  the   -kin,  but 
destroys  i  nU  that  part  which  «o\ 
the  diseased  glands. 

'J  he  circumstance  of  a  disposition 
remaining  in  the  surrounding  paits  to 
assume    this   diseased   action   points 

out  the  propriety  of  removing  a  portion 

of  those  structures  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  diseased  part.  Very 
much  has  been  said  and  written  on 
cancer,  and  you  should  read  what  has 
been  written.  It  is  impossible,  in  a 
lecture  room,  to  give  you  a  detailed 
account  of  cancer.  But  I  know  no 
better  definition  of  this  disea-e  than 
has  been  given  by  Dr.  1>  villi  r..  He 
says,  the  diseased  part  is  peculiarly 
hard,  that  there  are  intermixed  firm 
whitish  bands,  which  extend  in  all 
directions  from  the  mi  Idle  towards 
the  circumference  of  a  carcinomatous 
tumour,  like  rays  from  a  centre.  It 
\.as  this  appearance  which,  there  is  no 
doubt,  obtained  for  it  the  name  of 
cancer.  These  diseased  parts,  project- 
ing out  of  the  surrounding  structures, 
should  !)e  carefully  dissected  out  in  an 
operation  for  the  removal  of  a  carci- 
nomatous tumour.  There  is  no  remedy 
for  it  but  the  knife  ;  to  forbear  to 
operate,  is  to  consign  the  patient  to 
misery. 

The  ulceration  and  self-destroying 
process  of  cancer  is  so  horrible,  that 
a  patient  gets  rid  of  a  quantity  of  dis- 
ease upon  easy  terms,  by  having  it 
removed  by  the  knife.  Oh!  A  can- 
cerous sore  is  dreadful ;  its  edges  are 
thickened,  and  the  surface  secretes  a 
thin  irritating  ichor;  the  sore  opens 
like  a  flower,  as  Mr.  Hunter  used  to 
say.  This  ichor  is  so  irritable,  that 
Dr.  Crawford  was  led  to  make  some 
experiments  to  ascertain  its  nature, 
and  lie  said  that  it  contained  hydro-sul- 
phuret  of  ammonia  ;  he  recommended 
chlorine  as  an  application  calculated 
to  remove  the  factor  of  the  discharge ; 
carbonic  acid  gas  has  been  used  with 
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the  same  intention,  ami  various  me- 
tallic prcpaiations.  Narcotics  were 
found  to  1k>  flu-  1  n" -> I  applications,  ami 
they  .ur.ilxi  the  only  medicines  which 
all.tv  ill*'  Ntfferingl  ol the  patient.  In 
my  next  Lecture  I  shall  conclude  the 
subject  of  tumours. 
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Theatrt  of  Anatomy,  JVcbb  Street. 


LECTURE  6. 

Dr.  Armstrong  briefly  recapitu- 
lated tlic  phenomena  of  inflammation, 
and  the  pathological  conditions  on 
which  tbese  phenomena  depend,  and 
tben  proceeded  to  the  principal  di- 
visions, and  to  the  immediate  and 
remote  effects  of  inflammation. 

Gkntllmen, 

Inflammation  is  acute,  sub-acute, 
and  chronic.  As  in  these  Lectures  I 
shall  often  use  these  terms,  it  is  right 
that  1  should  attach  a  definite  mean- 
ing to  each,  and,  indeed,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  explain,  as  I  proceed,  every 
such  term  as  I  may  have  occasion  to 
adopt.  If  ever  I  torget  to  do  so,  I 
hope  that  you  will  demand  an  expla- 
nation ;  for  if  I  have  a  definite  idea, 
I  can  find  a  word  to  express  it ;  but 
if  I  have  not  a  definite  idea,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  conceal  it,  but  at  once  ac- 
knowledge to  you  my  ignorance  on 
the  subject  in  question.  By  acute  in- 
Jfatnmatioji,  1  mean  the  highest  degree 
of  inflammation,  which  arises  sudden- 
ly, advances  with  rapidity,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  few  days,  if  left  to  itself. 
By  subacute  inflammation,  I  mean  a 
lower  degree  of  inflammation  than 
the  acute,  which  arises  less  suddenly 
and  severely,  has  a  more  protracted 
course,  and,  if  left  to  itself,  docs  not 
terminate  in  the  first  week,  but  runs 
on  to  the  second  or  third  week.  When 
Inflammation  is  acute  or  subacute, 
it   is    attended    by    fever,    which    is 


higher  in  the  former,  and  there  is  less 
local  disturb. aire  in  tbe  latter.  By 
the  term  chronic  inflammation,  I  mean 
an  inflammation  which  begins  and 
goes  on  very  slowly,  and  wbieh  is  ge- 
nerally unattended  by  fever  for  a  rou- 
siderable.  time  after  its  formation. 
When  inflammation  is  aeiite  or  sub- 
aeute,  the  .system  is  attacked,  as  it 
were,  by  storm;  an  alarm  is  excited 
throughout    the.    whole,    or,  to   speak 

less  figuratively,  a  considerable  dis- 
turbance, called  fever,  is  produced  ; 
but  when  inflammation  is  chronic,  it 
begins  and  proceeds  so  very  insidious- 
ly, that  little  or  no  general  disturb- 
ance arises    for   some    time. 

I  .-hall  have  occasion  also  to  use  the 
terms  active  inflammation,  and  passive 
inflammation.  When  inflammation  is 
active,  it  is  attended  by  a  very  high 
degree  of  fever,  by  a  remarkably  hot 
skin,  and  by  either  a  lull  expanded 
pulse,  or  a  smaller,  but  a  hard  con- 
tracted pulse,  feeling  like  wire  or 
whip-cord  beneath  the  finger.  But 
what  I  mean,  by  passive  inflammation, 
is  that  attended  by  a  subdued  or 
masked  form  of  fever,  in  which  the 
heat  upon  the  surface  is  scarcely 
higher  than  natural,  and  in  which  the 
pulse  is  remarkably  soft  and  compres- 
sible, the  heart's  action  being  really 
diminished  in  natural  force,  while  the 
capillary  vessels  of  some  part  remain 
engorged.  AVe  have  an  example  of 
the  active  and  passive  inflammation  in 
some  cases  of  typhus  fever,  the  active 
at  the  commencement,  and  the  passive 
at  tie  end.  At  the  former  period, 
the  skin  is  in  such  cases  intensely  hot, 
and  the  pulse  expanded,  while  some 
organ  is  acutely  inflamed  ;  this  state 
coutinues  for  five  or  six  days  ;  then 
the  heat  begins  to  fall  on  the  surface, 
the  pulse  becomes  subdued,  the  mus- 
cular power  prostrate,  and  the  tongue 
glazed  and  brown.  Now  in  what  does 
this  change  consist  ?  There  is  always 
a  remarkable  deficiency  of  force  in 
the  action  of  the  heart,  whatever  may 
be  its  frequency.  In  active  inflam- 
mation, the  heart's  action  is  increased ; 
but  in  the  passive  it  is  diminished. 
This  distinction  between  active  and 
passive  inflammation  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  practice  of  physic. 
If  you  were  to  treat  an  active  inflam- 
mation in  the  same  manner  as  a  pas- 
sive one,  you  would  be  extremely  un- 
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successfal,     If,   on   the    other   hand, 
%  on  w  ci  e  to  i  e  Inflamma- 

tion ;ii  )'»•«  wonld  ;i!i  a<  ti\e  on 
would  generally  be  attended  by  t  ttal 
ts.  If,  tor  example,  3  on  were  to 
i<  at  an  inflammation  of  tin-  Miring 
membrane  of  the  bronchia  in  the  last 
,-,  ;i,  yon  would  -an  Inflammation 
of  the  pleura  in  the  t"n->t  itage,  the  de- 
struction of  the  patient  would  in  all 
probability  be  the  consequence  of  such 
rashness. 

1 1"  I  have  explained  myself  with  any 
degree  of  precision,  you  must  have 
understood  how  inflammation  imme- 
diately arises  from  common  causes ; 
it  does  so  in  two  ways,  1.  I'.y  the  in- 
creased action  of  the  heart  operating 
Oil  a  weak  organ,  jn - 1  whether  that 
increased  action  arise  from  depres- 
sion, stimulation,  or  irritation,  when 
the  latter  only  amounts  to  local  simple 
excitement.  Hence  five  or  si\  diffe- 
rent persons,  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  same  agent,  will  hare  Inflam- 
mation produced  in  five  or  six  diffe- 
rent organs,  because  these  happened 
to  be  the  weak  parts,  and,  therefore, 
predisposed  to  the  inflammation.  2.  It 
arises  from  an  irritant,  which  pro- 
duces not  a  local  simple  excitement, 
"but  an  actual  inflammation,  which  may 
arise  directly  from  an  impression 
made  upon  the  nerves  by  a  foricgn 
body,  or  it  may  arise  indirectly, 
through  some  change  in  the  momen- 
tum, quantity,  or  kind  of  blood  acting 
on  the  nerves  and  capillary  vessels. 

Having  premised  these  remarks,  I 
proceed  to  investigate  x\\e  terminations, 
or  rather  stages  of  inflammation,  but, 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  I  shall  call 
the  in  the 

Effects  of  Injlammutton. 

These  effects  have  been  called  local 
and  constitutional.  The  term  local  is 
very  distinct,  since  it  applies  to  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  body,  and  nothing 
more;  but  the  term  constitutional  is 
remarkably  obscure  ;  it  Is  one  of  our 
cant  or  convenient  words,  more  cal- 
culated to  conceal  ignorance  than  to 
explain  facts  ;  it  is  a  mere  subterfuge  ; 
one  of  those  many  juggling  expres- 
sions by  which  we  deceive  ourselves, 
and  mislead  others.  A  late  notorious 
politician  once  held  an  argument  with 
a  young  man,  who,  in  the  course  of  it, 
ntwrnipted  him  rather  abruptly  by 


saying,  rt  Sir,  v>  ?!iim  U 

ti m  >i  to  hnr"  li  <  ontrai  >  to  lav 
exclaimed  the  othei  ;  kl  ^  MM!  man, 
yon  should  never  say  that  a  thing  m 
contrary  to  law,  because  >ou  ma)  be 
called  upon  to  point  out  that  law  par- 
ticular!) ;  but  yon  nfesl  s»n,  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  princ^ 
of  the   BrM&k  constitution,   and  then 

yOU  ire  perfectly  sate,  for  nobody  cm 

ever    understand   exactly   what  you 
mean.  (A  good  laugh.     If,  therefore, 

any  of  you  ever  Wish  to  put  an  end  to 
an  aiyi  mtntin  which  you  maybe  get- 
fin!;  into  a  scrape,  you  have  only  to 
lay,  that  the  affection  is  dependent 
upon  constitutional  disorder,  or  con- 
stitutional derangement,  words  which 
mean  any  thing  or  nothing,  and  which 
are  admirably  suited  to  the  purp* 
of  sophistry.  But,  to  be  serious,  it  the 
word  constitution,  in  physic,  mean  any 
thing  distinct,  it  means  the  whole 
body,  and  as  the  whole  body  is  made 
up  of  particular  parts,  so  we  must 
look  to  those  parts,  solid  or  liquid, 
for  an  explanation  of  all  morbid  af- 
fections. Logically  speaking,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  constitutional  disr. 
order  separate  from  local  disorder  or 
disease.  We  have,  I  say,  no  sub- 
stantial reasons  for  supposing  that 
any  affection  is  constitutional,  inde- 
pendent of  a  local  disturbance  some- 
where ;  it  is  seated  either  in  some, 
part  of  the  solids  or  liquids  of  the  hu- 
man body,  and  if  we  take  the  trouble 
to  examine,  we  shall,  as  T  before  said, 
find  it  in  some  of  these  influencing  the 
rest.  This  general  use  of  a  nonde- 
script term,  of  a  mere  quibbling  de- 
ceit, has  been  the  cause  of  many 
deaths,  by  the  indistinct  pathology 
and  dangerous  practice  to  which  it  has 
led.  If  I  find  such  momentous  evils 
arising  from  the  abuse  of  language, 
I  shall  fearlessly  expose  them.  But 
1  speak  not  against  persons  here, 
only  against  opinions  and  practices ; 
and,  meeting  with  terms  fitted  to  sup- 
port and  perpetuate  errors  in  both,  I 
cannot  pass  them  over  without  a  de- 
cided censure. 

The  effects  of  inflammation  arc  im- 
mediate and  remote.  The  immediate 
effects  are  those  which  occur  in  or 
about  the  inflamed  part.  The  remote 
effects  are.  those  which  are  produced 
in  the  distant  parts,  solid  and  fluid. 
This  view    of  the  remote  and  iranie- 
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tUate  efftCtfl  Of  inflammation  involves 
two  tilings,  the  consideration  of  the 
i  i  t<  nidi  pathology,  ;iti(l  of  tin-  mtcrnul 

jtatkalogjf.     In    the   investigation    ot 

i)oih,  if  we  arc  ever  to  haw  any  pre* 

rise  notions,  we  inu>t  View  tin  in  as 
organically  connected,  ami  cntirel\ 
exclude  such  vagne  terms  ;is  constitu- 
tional disorder  an<l  constitutional  de- 
l.ini'cmcut. 

In  HhiriHe  to  past  times,  London 
has  produced  three  gicatmcu  in  the 
medical  profession,  11  \u\  i.v  as  a  phy- 
siologist, Sydiaiiam  as  a  physician, 
and  HiMKii  as  a  surgeon.  The  last 
named  iudmdtial  threw  considerable 
light  on  the  .subject  of  inllammation. 
He  philosophically  endeavoured  to 
mark  iis  different  changes,  to  one  of 
•which  he  afiixed  the  expressive  term 
adhesice,  to  another,  suppurative,  and 
so  on ;  hat  as  this  method  has  not 
been  generally  followed  by  physicians, 
I  shall  take  the  liberty,  for  the  sake 
of  distinctness,  of  introducing  some 
slight  changes  In  the  nomenclature  of 
the  effects  of  inflammation. 

The  immediate  or  local  rff'a-ts  of  in- 
llammation are  chiefly  the  following: 

1.   Effusion; 

wkicl)  admits  of  three  subdivisions  ; 
the  simple  y  the  adhesive,  and  the  sup- 
purative effusion.  The  simjde  effusion 
is  either  an  increase  of  the  natural 
secretion  of  the  part,  or  the  transuda- 
tion of  blood.  We  see  an  example  of 
this  when  tee  eye  is  inflamed;  an  in- 
creased effusion  of  tears  takes  place, 
and  sometimes  there  is  even  an  escape 
of  blood  between  the  conjunctiva  and 
sclerotic.  The  same  thing  happens  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  body ;  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages, 
and  of  the  bowels  in  particular.  Bat 
haemorrhage,  as  Celsus  justly  ob- 
serves, may  occur  in  three  ways: 
1.  From  a  rupture  of  a  vessel ;  2.  From 
an  erosion  of  a  vessel;  3.  From  trans- 
udation. In  inflammation,  the  effu- 
sion of  blood  is  generally  by  transu- 
dation ;  the  blood  escaping  as  if  from 
the  months  of  the  vessels,  as  Celsus 
lias  expressed  it,  u  per  ora  centrum" 
The  second  kind  of  effusion  is  the 
ad/wsice  effusion.  This  is  an  effusion 
of  a  material  which  has  been  termed 
coagolable  lymph,  and,  in  chemical 
language,  fibrin.  Whet  is  effused  ap- 
pears   like  jelly,    and    is    sometimes 


copiously  ponied  forth  from  serous 
membranes  infernally.  It  gervet  for 
a  bond  of  union  betw«  en  divided 
parts.  But  sometimes  it  unite l  the 
surfaces  of  natural  structures  toge- 
ther, as  the  pleura  piilmonalis  and 
the  pleura  costalis.  This  union  of 
pails  lakes  place  in  two  ways;  f?rst 
thefe  is  an  « (fusion  of  lymph;  in  the 
next  place  there  is  a  streak  of  blood 
observed  on  that  part  of  the  effusion 
Lying  jp  contact  with  the  natural  sur- 
face :  this  Streak  «>f  blood  becomes  n. 
cylinder  ;  it  ramifies  ;  the  outer  layer 
is  formed  of  soft  blood,  the  inner  layer 
is  composed  of  fibrin  ;  it  becomes  per- 
meable, and,  circulating  blood,  the. 
parts  are  finally  knit  together  as  one 
structure.  This  fact,  the.  knowledge 
of  adhesion  being  the  principal  bond 
of  union,  is  extremely  useful  when 
applied  to  surgery.  Celsus  distinctly 
speaks  of  it  as  a  mode  which  nature 
adopts  to  prevent  the  after  occurrence 
of  haemorrhage,  and  has  distinctly 
pointed  out  the  method  of  tying  divi- 
ded arteries ;  yet  this  fact  was  over- 
looked for  many  centuries,  so  that 
surgeons  used  the  actual  cautery,  dur- 
ing and  after  operations,  to  prevent 
hemorrhage,  till  the  ligature,  was  in- 
troduced by  Ambrose  Part,  a 
French  surgeon. 

Benedictus,  Taliacotius,  the  In- 
dian Brahmins,  Dun  A  MEL,  and  Hun- 
ter, have  all  shown  that. a  part  of  the 
hody  may  be  lopped  off*  and  united 
again,  by  adhesive  effusion,  to  the 
part  from  which  it  had  been  divided. 
I  recollect  a  case  in  which  a  man  had, 
by  some  accident,  completely  cut  off 
the  top  of  one  of  his  fingers;  it  was 
brought  to  a  surgeon,  an  acquaintance 
of  mine,  who  cleaned  the  cut  surfaces, 
and  accurately  replaced  them;  the 
parts  united,  and  thus  the  finger  was 
saved.  It  shows  how  careful  we 
ought  to  be  in  forming  our  opinions  ; 
that  we  should  not  reason  on  any 
thing  a  priori,  but  entirely  from  facts. 
When  a  part  is  divided,  and  the  edges 
having  been  brought  together,  they 
at  once  unite,  the  wound  is  said  to  be 
healed  by  the  first  intention,  a  term 
used  by  GALEN  to  distinguish  this 
mode  of  union  from  that  by  granula- 
tion, which  he  called  healing  by  the 
sennid  intention. 

The  third  kind  of  effusion  is  the 
suppurative*     Suppuration   is   the  se- 
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cretion  of  pu>  t'lom  il: ■■  \<  >el>  or  an 
inflamed  part.  It  is  ■  fluid  like  i  i  <  in 
ml  if  you  vu\v  il  through  a  micio- 
u  will  discover  tli  a  it  contain* 
minute  globules.  The  suppurative  tt* 
fmkOB  Ifl  more  com moii  in  some  *fruc- 
tnit'-.  ill  in  others,  especially  so  in  the 
cellular  membrane;  and,  when  it  oc- 
ean in  a  deeply  seated  part,  it  fre- 
quently lias  a  tendency  to  advance 
towards  the  surface  of  the  i > o 1 1 y . 

Sometimes  we  see  examples  in 
which  the  simple  adhesive  and  suppu- 
rative effusions  are  taking  pine  at 
once,  as  in  the  common  boil.  In  other 
case>  we  nny  see  tlie  effusion  of 
iniK  n>,  lymph,  and  pns,  successively 
taking  place  from  the  same  mem- 
branes ;  as,  tor  instance,  when  an  In- 
dividual is  seized  by  an  inflammatory 
affection  of  tin?  air  passages;  be  first 
expectorates  a  thin  mucous  fluid,  next 
some  shreds  ot*  coagulable  lymph,  and 
lastly  pns.  There  is  a  study  which 
might  prove  exceedingly  useful,  name- 
ly, the  chemistry  of  the  living  body  ; 
by  it  we  might  be  enabled  to  detect 
minute  changes  in  the  qualities  of  se- 
creted thuds,  and  connect  them  with 
the  structural  conditions  from  which 
?he\  apparently  proceeded. 

The  second  immediate  effect  of  in- 
flammation is 

Ulceration, 

Ulceration  is  a  breach  of  the  conti- 
nuity ot  a  part  through  absorption. 
All  the  arteries  of  the  body  may  be 
said  to  be  employed  in  furnishing  sup- 
plies to  different  organs,  and  the 
superfluity  is  removed  |>\  the  absorb- 
ents. We  hive  many  familiar  ex- 
amples of  absorption  in  morbid  affec- 
tions. One  may  suffice  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration.  A  man  receives 
a  blow  On  the  face,  and  that  appear- 
ance is  produced  which  is  commonly 
called  a  black  eye  ;  the  blood  effused 
by  the  blow  is  gradually,  and  at  last 
completely,  taken  away  by  the  ab- 
sorbents. Von  will  most  frequently 
find  ulceration  occurring  in  v  eak 
habits,  and  in  those  parts  of  the  body 
which  have  a  low  degree  of  organiza- 
tion. Some  parts,  especially  arteries, 
resist  ulceration  remarkably. 

The  third  immediate  effect  of  in- 
flammation is 

Granulation. 

Granulation  is  a  regeneration  of  a 
part  of  the  body  by  an  effbsion   and 


organization  of  lymph.  It  frequently 
happens  thai  the  substance  arnica 
reproduced  resembles  the  natural 
structure  of  tin- part  which  has  been 
injured,  but  this  i-.  not  always  the 
ease.  The  restoration  of  injured  pasta 
by  gi  annlation  is  MHUOtinsOl  v«(y  extra- 
ordinary imbed.  The  (  audi \  vi.  I)k 
Ki.i/.  mentions,  in  his  Memoirs,  that 
he  aaw  a  man  in  Spain  who  had  two 
legs,  but  tint  you  will  say  was  nothing 
marvellous  ;  yet  in  this  particular  ca<e 
the  two  le-is,  or  rather  one  of  them, 
was  BSOal  marvellous,  for  the  Cardinal 
conversed  with  persons  who  affirmed 
that  they  knew  the  man  previously 
when  he  had  only  one  leg.  How  do 
you  suppose  that  this  large  regenera- 
tion had  taken  place  P  why,  simply 
by  anointing  the  stump  with  holy  oil! 
(A  laugh.)  Now-a-davs,  however, 
some  parti  of  the  body  are  not  to  be 
regenerated  even  by  holy  oil,  which 
has  lost  its  efficacy  since  the  time  of 
the  Cardinal,  Muscle  is  not  repro- 
duced, neither  is  cartilage,  as  Celsus 
has  remarked,  lint  a  very  learned 
empiric,  travelling  about  the  conntry, 
once  met  with  a  man  who  had  a  black, 
spot  on  the  end  of  his  nose,  he  per- 
suaded him  to  have  it  removed.  It 
was  removed  accordingly,  but  a  hole 
remained  in  its  stead;  his  superior  art 
not  reproducing  the  destroyed  carti- 
lage, although  he  had  before  promised 
that  he  could  make  flesh  grow  like 
grass!  (Another  laugh.) 

Granulation  is  merely  the  organi- 
zation Of  the  lymph  which  has  been 
effused  ;  and  by  this  alternate  effusion 
and  organization  the  part  becomes 
regenerated  in  points  somewhat  like 
grains,  and  hence  the  distinctive  ex- 
pression. The  above  is  what  takes 
place  in  regard  to  the  vascular  system, 
but  the  probability  is,  that  the  nerves 
are  also  regenerated  from  the  high 
sensibility  which  the  part  renewed  ac- 
quires. The  secretion  diminishes,  the 
skin  contracts  like  a  purse,  and  granu- 
lation ends  by  cicatrization  or  the  for- 
mation of  something  like  skin,  if  not 
skin  itself.  In  the  surgical  treatment 
of  wounds,  we  imitate  or  assist  this 
process  of  nature,  by  using  bandages, 
through  which  we  cause  granulating 
portions  to  contract,  and  at  length 
heal. 

The  fourth  immediate  effect  of  in- 
flammation is 
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Mvrtijicatiott  : 
w  Inch  is  separable  into  t  w o  itages  ;  the 
stage    of  gUHgTsne,   and    tie   itagC   ol 

rfharflktt  Gangrene  is  a  threatened 
or  tunning  mortification  :  il  is  an  in- 
flammation    at    the  highest    point     in 

which  the  heat,  circulation,  and  Fea- 
sibility of  the  part  remain;  tin-  skin 
if  slightly  purplish,  and  there  are  \o- 
>icles  tilled  with  a  bloody  fluid  or  with 
senna  ;  \et,  I  repeat,  the  boat,  sensi- 
bility, and  circulation  remain  ;  and 
these  remaining,  it  is  perfectly  sepa- 
rable from  sphacelus,  which  is  thec«y«- 
plctt  death  ot*  the  intlamed  part.  (Jan- 
grene,  however,  is  not  necessarily  fol- 
lowed by  the  death  of  the  part  ;  the 
inflammation  may  become  less,  and 
terminate  in  effusion  of  adhesive  mat- 
ter, or  by  ulceration.  It  is  by  ulcera- 
tion that  a  slough,  a  dead  part,  is 
separated  from  the  li\ingbody.  Fre- 
quently there  is  not  much  additional 
disturbance  produced  at  the  time  the 
slough  is  forming,  but  when  the  slough 
is  about  to  separate  the  demands 
made  upon  the  powers  of  life  appear 
to  be  so  great,  that  a  hard  struggle 
ensues  for  life.  A  patient,  for  example, 
is  worn  out  by  a  long  fever  ;  be  lies  in 
bed  on  his  back;  tlie  part  on  which 
the  pressure  is  most  made  becomes 
discoloured,  then  black,  and  at  last 
completely  dead ;  the  separation  of  the 
dead  part  by  ulceration  is  accompanied 
sometimes  by  excessive  disturbance  ; 
but  if  he  survive,  the  part  is  after- 
wards filled  up  by  healthy  granu- 
lation. 

Sphacelus,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
complete  death  of  a  part.  It  is  livid  ; 
the  heat,  circulation,  and  sensibility 
are  extinct;  the  cuticle  separates; 
and  there  is  the  most  offensive  smell. 
The  blood  coagulates  in  the  vessels  of 
a  sphacelated  part,  and,  on  examining 
them  after  death,  you  find  lymph 
effused  on  their  sides;  sometimes  in 
the  smaller  vessels  only,  at  other  times 
in  the  larger  vessels.  But  even  before 
complete  sphacelus  occurs,  the  blood 
undergoes  a  change  in  its  constitution, 
tlie  red  particles  having  a  fiocculent 
appearance. 

Some  parts  are  more  disposed  to 
resist  mortification  than  others,  as  the 
internal  organs,  the  heart,  lungs,  in- 
testines. It  is  a  very  common  thing 
lor  persons  to  say  that  a  man  died  or 
mortification  of  his  bowels,  but  that 


•^alr  rarely  occurs  there,  the  patient. 
generally  dying  before  the  inflanuna- 
tion  lias  reached  that  point.  These, 
are  the  principal  immediate  effects  of 
inflammation;  but  other  local  effects 
might  be  adduced,  such  as  thickening 
or  contracting  Of  SOase  parts,  and 
hardness  or  softness  ot' others. 

If  the  oesophagus  or  urethra,  the. 
pylorus  or  rectum,  be  inflamed,  thick- 
ening, and  consequent  contraction,  of 
their  calibre  occur,  commonly  (ailed 
strictures.  When  inflammation  at- 
tacks the  substance  of  the  lungs,  they 
often  become  hard,  or  what  is  techni- 
cally called  hcpalized,  from  an  effusion 
ot"  adhesive  matter  into  their  cellular 
connecting  membrane ;  whereas,  if 
inflammation  attack  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  it  thereby  often  becomes  re- 
markably softened,  and,  in  like,  manner. 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  is  often  rendered  pulpy  by 
the  same  cause. 

The  next  changes  are  what  I  de- 
nominate the 

Remote  Effects  of  Inflammation. 

These  are  mainly  to  be  sought  for 
and  will  be  found — 1st.  in  the  ner- 
vous system  ;  2d.  in  the  sanguiferous 
system  ;  and  3d.  in  the  changes  re- 
sulting from  the  combined  disturbance 
of  these  two  systems. 

It  is  a  very  curious  fact,  that  when 
a  very  small  part  of  the  body  sustains 
a  certain  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
capillary  vessels,  that  accumulation, 
being  continued,  produces  not  only  a 
change  in  the  nerves  of  the  part,  but 
subsequently  in  the  whole  nervous 
system  ;  which  influencing  the  heart's 
action,  the  sanguiferous  system  be- 
comes likewise  disturbed.  Thus,  by 
an  originally  small  and  apparently 
slight  disorder,first  the  whole  nervous 
system,  and  secondly,  the  sanguife- 
rous is  brought  into  consent,  and  this 
fact  we  express  by  the  term  sympathy ; 
the  nervous  system,  like  an  electric 
chain  of  communication,  connecting 
one  part  of  the  body  with  another. 
Next,  then,  a  change  supervenes  in  tl  e 
distribution  of  the  blood,  and  the  se- 
cretions of  different  organs  arc  pal- 
pably affected  ;  the  tongue  is  furred, 
the  stools  unnatural,  and  the  urine 
turbid .  The  blood  itself,  in  many  cases, 
becomes  altered,  exhibiting,  on  ab- 
straction, after  it  has  coagulated,  the 
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l»utf'y  ro.it,  .hi  ;i|>pr.u  mc    connected 

with   the    <l<»it  I-   of  tlif    animal    I. 

ami  therefore  it  is  present  iu  some 
inflammations  ami  ab*ent  in  others. 
But  how  are  these  two  systems  con 
neeted  internally  '  Tbej  are  m>t  onlj 
connected  with  each  other  through- 
out the  hotly,  hut  more  intimately  ->o 
in  all  the  noble  organs,  if  I  ma)  !»• 
allo\»e ii  to  ase  MH  h  an  expression.  It 
is  to  the  condition  of  these  organs 
that  we  must  look  for  the  fatal  effects 
proiluc*  (1  in  the  progress  of  external 
inflammation. 

During  the  course  of  all  external 
inflammations  which  disturb  the  heart's 
action,  we  should  look  to  the  internal 
pathology,  to  the  state  of  the  internal 
organs,  which  we  shall  find  in  one  of 
two  conditions;  we  shall  find  them 
either  in  the  state  of  simple  excitement, 
or  the  state  of  inflammation,  terms 
which  I  have  before  explained.  If 
the  inflammation  he  external  only,  the 
blood  circulates  more  rapidly  through 
the  whole  body;  and  if  no  internal 
organ  he  pre-disposed  to  inflammation, 
the  state  of  the  internal  organs  is 
merely  that  of  simple  excitement. 
This  is  a  point  of  great  practical  im- 
portance, in  a  surgical  view  ,  and  one 
which  ought  to  he  well  understood. 
But  if  a  patient  die  after  an  ope- 
ration, and  survive  the  first  shock,  the 
cause  of  death  will  generally  he  found 
to  be  an  inflammation  of  the  internal 
organs,  which  arises  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  subsequent  fever.  Sur- 
geons, therefore,  should  pay  the  most 
minute  attention  to  the  state  of  these 
organs,  and  not  confine  it  merely  to 
the  condition  of  the  external  parts. 
Indeed  those  individuals  who  do  not 
know  how  to  investigate  and  treat 
internal  affections  rightly  can  have 
no  claim  to  be  considered  scientific 
surgeons.  If  any  man  be  ignorant  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  physic, 
he  is,  for  the  most  part,  quite  incom- 
petent to  decide  upon  the  propriety 
of  many  operations  ;  first,  because  he 
does  not  know  how  far  the  preventive 
efficacy  of  physic  alone  extends ;  se- 
condly, because  he  cannot  estimate 
cither  the  condition  of  the  internal 
organs,  or  the  probable  influence  of  an 
operation  upon  them ;  and  thirdly, 
because  when  he  does  operate,  he 
cannot  properly  conduct  the  after 
treatment,   if  any  internal    disorder 


>houhl  aiise  m    tin-  \>»-,ik  parts.      It  it 
all    vci  s    wt  ||    it    the    intei  ii  il    i  ' 

merely    sustain  a  simple  excitement, 

but  let  any  one  beconn-  u  tl  him  d,  and 

especially  the  mucous  nseasbreoee,  ami 

ten  to  one  hut  he  icniaius  in  ignoi  MM 

of  the  existence  of  men  inAussssnv 
tion.     Pure  surgery,  therefore-    ar- 
l;»i>    abstracted    from    physic— Is    a 
vampire,  whose   daily    food   is   human 
blood.      lint  in   despite   ©f  tin-  detect- 
ive plani  of  inrgieej  education,  there 
are  many  accomplished  BUrgOOUS,  j 
ticulailv    in    this    metropolis.    1  would 
Strongly  recommend   you   to  read  the 
til  >t    Lecture  of  one,  who   resides  in 
Edinburgh,  I>r.  John  Thompson,  on 
the  connexion  between  Physic  and  Sur- 
gery ;  it  contains  more  useful  matter, 
iu  a   small   compass,   than   any    thing 
which  I  have  before  seen  on  the  sub- 
ject. (iiuuoN  has  observed,  that  these 
are  two  modes  of  education,  one  which 
we  receive  from  others,  and  another 
which  we  communicate   to  ourselves. 
There  have  been,  and  ate,  men  who 
have  broken  through  the  trammels  of 
scholastic    and   collegiate    authority; 
who  have  struck  out  a  new  path  tor 
themselves;    and  I  advise  you  also,  in 
all  cases,  to  exercise  your  own  judg- 
ments, and   step  beyond  that  super- 
ficial  system   of  education    which   is 
sanctioned    by  some    colleges  of  sur- 
geons, where  examinations    are  held 
almost  entirely  without  a  leference  to 
physic,   as  if  the   external   parts  had 
no  connexion  with  the  internal  parts 
of  the  hotly. 

But,  again  to  pursue  the  original 
subject,  the  remote  effects  of  inflam- 
mation are,  first,  to  be  found  in  the 
nervous  system  ;  secondly,  in  the 
sanguiferous  ;  and  thirdly,  in  the 
combined  effects  arising  from  the  dis- 
turbance of  both  systems.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  last,  I  might  adduce  the 
prostration  of  muscular  power.  The 
respiration  is  at  last  much  impeded, 
partly,  no  doubt,  through  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves  ;  but  the  respiration 
becomes  weakened  in  part  too  through 
the  prostration  of  the  whole  muscular 
system.  The  parietes  of  the  chest 
are  not  raised  high  enough  ;  the  dia- 
phragm does  not  contract  fully  ;  the 
lungs,  in  a  word,  do  not  receive  a  suf- 
ficiency of  vital  air;  the  heart's  action 
flags  ;  the  blood  is  accumulated  on  its 
right  side,  and  not  duly  decarbonized, 
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the  veins  returning  the  blood  from  tlie 

brain,  ai  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
Ixulv,  become  finally  congested  ;  and 

tliu-,  hetwecn  the  langt,   hi.tin,  heart, 

.ind  Mood,  death  takes  place,  rather 
from  tin'  remote  than  the  Immediate 
effects  of  Inflammation. 

Having  raid  thus  nraefa  upon  inilam- 
illation,  possibly  you  might  expect  me 
to  give  a  general  Lecture  on  its  treat- 
ment ;   but  such  a  method  of  procecd- 

ing  l  hold  to  he  absurd  nnd  hazard- 
ous, because  in  practice  up  have  not 
to  deal  with  general  disorders,  but 

with  particular  facts,  which,  varying, 
require  a  correspondent  change  of 
treatment. 

It  is  commonly  said,  that  bleeding, 
blistering,  purging,  and  a  spare  diet, 
are  to  be  employed  for  the  removal 
ot'  Inflammation  ;  but  the  treatment 
fitted  to  one  case  of  inflammation  isdif- 
ferent  from  that  fitted  to  another. 
There  are,  in  truth,  various  circum- 
stances which  modify  the  treatment : 
the  structures  attacked  ;  the  degree  of 
inflammation;  its  duration  also;  the 
remote  causes,  common  and  peculiar; 
the  age,  see,  and  habits  of  the  parties, 
all  demand  a  deliberate  consideration. 
For  these,  and  other  reasons  which 
might  be  added,  1  shall,  in  my  next 
Lecture,  commence  the  illustration  of 
particular  inflammations,  with  the  ap- 
propriate treatment  of  each. 
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Traite  des  Maladies  da  Cgeur  ct  des 
Gros  Vaisseux,  par  R.  J.  Bertin, 
Professeur  h  la  Faculte  de  Paris,  $r. 
Eedige  par  J.Bouillaii>,  Docteuren 
Medecine  de  la  Faculte  de  Paris,  8{c. 
avec  six  planches.     Paris,  1824. 

Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 
the  Large  Vessels  bjf  R.J.  Bertin, 
Professor  to  the  Faculte  of  Paris,  §'c. 
Edited  by  J.  Boltli.aud,  Doctor  in 
A/edicine,  ifc.  with  six  plates.  Paris, 
1HJ4. 
A>  long  ago  as  the  year  1811,  the  vo- 
lume before  us  first  made  its  appear- 


ance, and  notwithstanding  the  cele- 
brated works  of  Mor<;a<.m,  LaHCISI, 
Si;\,\c,  and  Com  isaut,  on  the  diseases 
of  the  heart,  M.  Br.inis's  work  con- 
tained sonic  discoveries  in  the  patho- 
logy of  these  affections  that  had  en- 
tirely escaped  the  observation  of  those 
who  preceded  him.  The  copy  before 
us  is  an  edition  just  published,  and  is 
edited  by  the  friend  and  pupil  of  the 
author,  M.BouiLLAUD.  Thepointsin 
which  Bertin's  book  differed  from 
those  of  his  predecessors  on  the  same 
subject,  related  principally  to  the  dis- 
eases affecting  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  heart.  Corvisart,  who  bad 
written  on  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  a 
short  time  only  before  the  appearance 
of  M.  Bertin's  work,  adopted  a  clas- 
sification, respecting  the  particular 
affection  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
founded  on  the  generally  received, 
though  erroneous  opinion, that  a  dilata- 
tion of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  always 
co-existed  with  an  augmentation  of  its 
size.  In  1811,  our  author  read  a  paper 
before  the  Institute  of  Fiance,  in 
which  he  demonstrated,  by  numerous 
facts,  that  dilatation  does  not  always 
accompany  thickening  of  the  parietes 
of  the  heart,  that  this  thickening  may 
take  place,  and  the  cavity  preserve  its 
natural  size  ;  and  that  even  hypertro- 
phia  may  co-exist  with  a  diminution  of  , 
one  or  more  of  the  cavities.  Hyper- 
trophia  is  the  modern  term,  which 
corresponds  to  that  of  Aneurism:  of 
the  heart,  made  use  of  by  Corvisart. 
We  will  state  in  Corvisart's  own 
words  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  this 
term,  and  then  our  readers  will  be 
able  better  to  understand  its  misap- 
plication. 


THE     LANCET. 


44  <>t    lnewisms  of  the  Hen  it   m 

"  I  wiili  to  make  a  Tew  prefatory 
remarks  before  I  enter  material!}  on 

I Uu  disease  ill  question.  In  every  cas< 
of  ajjenritun  of  the  In-art,  1  state  thai 
that  organ  is  increased  in  volnme;  I 

.shall  also  have  occasion  to  sav ,  that  in 

Midi  and  audi  a  case,  it  bad  acquired 
double  its  natural  ii«e,  Set,  Every 
reader  will  readily  see,  that  tins  cal- 
culation must  always  In-  merely  ap- 
proximative. \\ V  well  know  that  it> 
size  varies  according  to  age,  sex,  tem- 
perament, manner  of  living,  &&,  but 
we  want,  and  over  shall  want,  a  per- 
fectly exact  standard  by  which 
to  ascertain  the  weight,  the  volume  of 
a  dilated  heart  thickened  in  its  pa- 
rietes. This,  then,  is  a  mode  not 
strictly  correct ;  but  every  practitioner, 
ia  adopting  it,  is  aware  of  its  want  ol 
exactness,  as  well  as  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  abetter. 

u  In  medical  language  the  word 
Aneurism  is  used  to  express  a  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart,  or  of  an  artery. 
Thus,  to  avoid  mistake  in  the  meaning 
which  may  be  affixed  to  this  term,  I 
always  use  it  as  a  word  expressive  of 
an  unnatural  dilatation,  either  active 
or  passive,  of  one  or  more  of  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart.  When  I  shall  have 
explained  the  difference  between  these 
various  aneurisms,  the  propriety  of 
not  attaching  any  other  meaning  to 
the  word  than  the  one  I  have  given 
ivill  be  better  understood.  Once  for 
nil,  then,  I  shall  use  the  words  Aneurism 
and  Dilatation  in  a  sense  perfectly  sy- 
nom/mous. 

"'  We  must  admit  two  kinds  of  dila- 
tation of  the  heart,  the  one  active,  the 
other  passive.  The  real  existence  of 
these  two  species  is  proved  to  the  phy- 
slcian,  by  the  different  and  proper 
symptoms  of  each  ;  to  the  anatomist, 
J>y  the  uniform  and  frequent  observa- 
tion of  the  two  very  distinct  states,  in 
which  the  heart  is  found  when  it  has 
l>een  the  seat  of  disease. 

"  In  the  first  species  (active  dilata- 
tion) the  heart  is  dilated,  its  parietes 
are  thickened,  and  the  force  of  its  ac- 
tion is  increased. 

u  In  the  second  [passive  dilatation) 
there  is  evidently  also  dilatation,  but 
with  diminished  thickness  of  the  pa- 
rietes, and  a  diminution  in  the  force  of 
the  action  of  the  organ."     Corvisart 


tin     tkt     tit  u  t.       II  i.i  nilatiujiy 

p.  57. 

Iioni  the  observations  of  liEims 
it  will  he  seen  that  tin  tei  m  a.  fit  .  an  - 
nni~.ni,  whilst  ii  indicates  iu<  i 
nutrition,  hypertrophia  of  the  heat  I 
incorrect)  since  it  carries  with  it  tin- 
idea  of  dilatation  ;  and  as  hypertrophy 
may  exist,  not  only  without  dilatation, 
but  even  with  a  diminution  of  the 
cavities  of  the  heart.  Khuin,  there- 
fore, renounces  t'onv  is.vnr's  division, 
and  classes  all  the  cases  of  hyper- 
trophia  uuder  three  forms.  1.  When 
the  parietes  of  one  or  more  ot"  the 
cavities  are  thickened,  without  an 
increase  or  diminution  of  their  6136, 
he  calls  it  Uypertrophia  Simple. 
2d.  When  the  parietes  are  thickened 
and  cavities  enlarged,  Uypertrophia 
JSxct ■ntrii/ur.  3d.  In  cases  where  the 
cavities  arc  contracted,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  parietes  are  thickened, 
it  is  named  Hypertrophia  Concent  rujue. 
The  manner  in  which  the  cavities 
of  the  heart  are  affected  with  this 
disease  is  very  various  ;  both  ven- 
tricles are  sometimes  affected  at  the 
same  time,  and  sometimes  one  only. 
The  auricles  are  also  subject  to  the 
three  forms  of  hypertrophia,  but  most 
commonly  to  the  second  form  ;  in  fact, 
it  occasionally  happens  that  the  whole 
heart  is  attacked  with  this  complaint, 
and  in  these  cases  the  size  which 
it  attains  is  enormous.  The  symp- 
toms which  hypertrophy  of  the  various 
cavities  exhibits  vary  according  to  the 
cavity  or  cavities  affected,  which 
makes  the  study  of  this  complaint 
somewhat  difficult,  indeed  we  believe 
that  the  diseases  of  no  organ  require 
more  time   and  attention  to  be   tho- 
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roughly  studied  than  those  of  the 
heart.  There  arc,  however,  some 
symptoms  belonging  to  all  forms  ot 
hypertrophia  in  common,  and  which, 
we  think,  cannot  he  better  classed 
than  according  to  the  senses  through 
which  they  are  communicated. 

1.  Signs  furnislud  fit/  the  tight. 
The  movements  of  the  heart  are  vi- 
sible in  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the 
chest,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
hypertrophia.  The  chest  is  some- 
times agitated  by  these,  even  as  far 
as  the  left  clavicle,  the  epigastric  re- 
gion is  shaken,  and  the  clothes  or  co- 
vering of  the  patient  raised  by  them. 

2.  Signs  furnished  by  the  feel, ivh  ether 
immediate  or  mediate.  If  the  hand  be 
applied  on  the  pra?coidia,  it  is  struck, 
and,  to  use  the  expression,  forcibly 
repulsed  by  strong,  hard,  and  exten- 
sive pulsations,  which  are  sometimes 
slow  and  superficial,  at  others  more 
deep  and  rapid.  It  feels,  in  certain 
cases,  as  if  the  heart  struck  the  hand 
with  its  whole  mass,  in  others  with 
the  point  only.  By  the  touch  the 
movement  of  the  chest,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  and  even  to  its  pos- 
terior part,  may  be  recognized. 

3.  Signs  furnished  by  the  hearing. 
These  may  be  distinguished  into  those 
furnished  by  percussion,  and  those 
by  auscultation,  either  immediately 
on  the  naked  ear,  or  mediately  through 
the  stethoscope. 

If  percussion  be  performed  in  the 
cardiac  region,  it  gives  an  obscure 
or  dull  sound,  to  an  extent  propor- 
tioned to  that  of  the  hypertrophy  ; 
and  as  for  the  sounds  communicated 
b>  the  stethoscope,  we  gave  a  full  ac- 


count of  them  in  a  late  number. 
Vide  Lancet,  No.  4,  of  this  volume, 
p.  1~>6. 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  symptoms  which  mark 
hypertrophic  of  any  particular  cavity, 
we  shall  make  a  few  observations  on 
the  state  of  the  circulation,  respiration, 
and  nervous  power  in  this  disease. 
With  respect  to  the  circulation,  we 
have  already  said  that  the  palpitations 
of  the  heart  in  hypertrophia  are,  at  in- 
tervals, violent  and  prolonged.  The 
pulse  also  presents  several  modifica- 
tions, according  to  the  form,  degree, 
and  complications  of  the  hypertrophia. 
In  hypertrophia,  only,  the  pulse  is  in 
general  regular,  harder,  and  softer 
than  in  the  natural  state.  In  simple 
hypertrophia,  without  dilatation,  or  if 
there  be  any,  not  sufficient  to  have 
weakened  the  muscular  fibres,  the 
pulse  is  slow,  tense, hard,  and  vibrates 
under  the  fingers.  In  hypertrophic^ 
with  contraction  of  the  cavity,  the 
pulse  preserves  its  hardness,  but  it  is 
what  may  be  designated  a  labouring 
pulse.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  the  state  of  the  pulse  is  only  of 
assistance  in  ascertaining  the  state  of 
the  left  ventricle,  and  of  no  use  in  tke 
diagnosis  of  that  of  the  right.  In 
general,  the  respiration  is  very  little 
disturbed  in  hypertrophia,  when  the 
heart  is  of  a  moderate  size;  but  when 
this  organ  becomes  much  enlarged,  it 
is  considerably  impeded.  With  respect 
to  the  nervous  power,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  complaint,  it  is  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  affected,  but  as 
soon  as  the  respiration  becomes  affect- 
ed, it  is  very  much  depressed.  We 
will  now  give  the  distinctive  signs  of 
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Jin  pn  dophia  Of  CiM  h  of  the  Cavitfc 
the  heart. 

/;  u  ophy  of  tiit  l.rft 
/  i ntrich  . 
Tin-  pulsation*  of  which  we  have 
spoken  ■  little  higher  up  ore  par- 
ticularly distinct  Ctirbugli  Hie  stetho- 
scope, in  the  region  ot*  the  cartilages  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  rihs.  Here  they  are 
most  intense;  in  theother  parts  of  the 
left  side  they  are  more  weak,  but  still 
stronger  than  on  the  right  side.  To 
this  symptom  must  he  added  those 
furnished  by  the  general  circulation — 
the  patients  have  the  colour  of  the 
countenance  changed  to  a  red  or  ver- 
milion ;  tlie  eyes  bright;  the  pulse 
strong,  full, hard,  vibrating,  and  large; 
at  least,  if  the  cavity  be  notcontracted, 
they  are  subject  to  haemorrhages ; 
opistaxis,in  particular;  to  stupor,  and 
other  symptoms  of  cerebral  con- 
gestion, of  Which  they  frequently  die. 

Symptoms  of  Hypertrophia  of  the 
Right  I  'e/itricle. 

The  contractions  w  ith  the  characters 
stated  above,  instead  of  being  felt  in 
the  space  between  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
are  much  more  marked  in  the  inferior 
part  of  the  sternum,  and,  in  general, 
more  distinct  in  the.  right  than  in  the 
left  side  of  the  chest.  Frequently, 
expectoration  of  bloody  matter. 

Having  given  the  symptoms  of  each 
of  the  forms  of  hypertrophy,  when 
they  attack  the  left  ventricle  or  the 
right,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  recog- 
nise combinations  of  these  different 
forms,  when  they  occur  in  any  indi- 
vidual. For  instance,  let  a  patient 
be  affected  at  the  same  time  with 
simple  hypertrophia  of  the  right  ven- 


tricle,  and  with  simple  hypertropti 

ui   t-\.  it    a   et  i I.,.,,   ,i.  groj 

traction,  of  the  hit  ;   in  tMs  ca«f,  the 

tirst  will  be  recognised  b>  the  strong*, 
distinct,  and  sonorous  sMstauiossj  which 
are  tube  heard  on  the  bj/erlor  part  ftf 

the  sternum;  and  the  second  l.\  COM* 
ti  actions  eqatdly   strong,  Lut  dull  and 

concentrated!  which  me  to  boas    i- 
taiued  in   the  space   between  the  | 
tilagesof  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs. 

As  tor  hypertrophia  of  the  auricle, 
it  will  be  distinguished  b)  a  ^tilled 
sound  which  accompanies  their  con- 
tractions. As,  moreover,  this  lesion 
is  nearly  always  consequent  on  a 
lesion  of  the  valves,  an  impediment  of 
the  circulation,  it  will  be  quite  sufri- 
cient  in  announcing  this  to  have  dis- 
covered the  existence  of  this  impedi- 
ment. The  hypertrophia,  besides,  is 
of  little  importance  to  discover,  and 
much  less  dangerous  by  itself,  than 
the  cause  which  has  produced  it. 

In  concluding  what  belongs  to  the 
symptoms  ofhypertrophia  of  the  heart, 
we  wish  particularly  to  state,  that 
auscultation  mediate  is  in  general  pie- 
ferrable  to  auscultation  immediate,  in 
exploring  this  disease.  In  the  disease 
of  the  heart  in  general,  the  stetho- 
scope will  be  found  of  the  greatest 
service,  but,  to  arrive  at  certainty  in 
the  diagnosis  of  these  diseases,  re- 
quires greater  attention  and  study 
than  of  those  of  the  chest.  Having 
stated  generally  and  particularly  the 
symptoms  of  hypertrophia,  which  we 
have  taken  in  part  from  the  work  be- 
fore us,  but  many  of  which  we  have 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing ourselves,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
give  some  of  the  author's  cases,  to  \)r 
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lustrato  the  different  forms  of  hyper- 
trophia,  in  the  different  cavities  eT  the 
heart. 

CASE. 

Simple  Hypertrophia  of  the   left  ren. 
tricky — apoplexy. 

MADELINE     RlQUET,     a^t.     (».">,    of    a 

strong  constitution,  Imt  worn  dowfthj 

poveitv,  was  admitted  on  the  1 1  tit  of 
March,  into   llic  Hfipital  Cochin.    She 

had  slight  diarrhoea  and  colic,  Imt  was 
very  much  subject  to  titqiunt  pains  in 
the  head,  vertigo,  and  .^tuiior.  The 
poise  was  strong  and  remarkably  vi- 
brating; the  pulsations  of  the  heart 
were  very  strong,  but  not  to  be  felt  to 
a  very  great  distance.  The  patient, 
however,  did  not  complain  of  Inning 
had  any  palpitations  before  her  entry 
into  the  hospital.  Blood-letting,  both 
local,  and  general  was  ordered. 

The  patient  began  to  recover  under 
this  treatment,  when  one  day  she  was 
suddenly  seized  with  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy and  died. 

Jhupeetio  eadareris.—  The  lungs  were 
healthy  ;  the  heart  was  rather  large; 
the  parietcs  of  the  left  ventricle  were 
an  inch  thick  throughout,  except  to- 
ward;, the  point  of  the  heart ;  its  cavity 
was  in  the  natural  state,  the  carnesc 
columnar  were  very  large.  The  right 
side  of  the  heart  presented  nothing 
particular,  nor  did  the  left  auricle,  the 
valves,  or  the  large  vessels.  All  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  were  gorged  with 
blood.  We  observed  some  coagula  in 
the  line  which  separates  the  tuber 
annulare  from  the  medulla  oblongata  : 
these  clots  or  coagula  extended  from 
both  sides  into  the  fourth  ventricle, 
■which  they  filled,  and  penetrated  even 
into  the  substance  of  the  cerebellum. 
The  other  ventricles  were  full  of  a 
bloody  scrum. 

The  abdominal  viscera  presented 
nothing  remarkable. — p.  295. 

CASE. 

Simple  Hypertrophia  of  Ike  right  ven- 
t riele, —  Simple  dilatation  of  the  le/t 
ventricle. 

Hubert,  aet.  (U,  had  experienced, 
from  the  age  of  forty-five,  when  her 
menses  stopped,  palpitations,  sense  of 
suffocation,  and  great  anxiety.  These 
s\  inptoms  were  relieved  for  a  time  by 
the  application  of  leeches.      On   her 


admission  into  the  hospital,  the  patient 

was  very  weak,  the    pnlse   s<;ucciv 

perceptible,  whibt  the  pulsations  of 
lllC  heart  were  strong  and  quick, 
and  might  be  felt  or  even  seen  in  a 
great  extent  of  the  chest;  the  skin 
was  pale  and  livid,  the  countenance. 
fallen,  the  patient  complained  of  a 
general  coldness,  and  the  extremities 
\s< ife  swollen.  The  patient  was  quite 
Hliablo  to  remain  in  the  horizontal 
position.  Pi ■rcussionof  the  chest  gave 
a  dull  sound.  The  respiration  became 
more  and  more  impeded,  and  inter- 
rupted by  frequent  sighs;  on  the 
slightest  exercise  a  sense  of  suffoca- 
tion came  on.  In  four  days  after  her 
admission  the  patient  died,  without 
having  had  any  fresh  symptom  which 
could  lead  to  an  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  her  sudden  death. 

Inspect  io  cadaverist — The  respiratory 
organs  were  in  the  natural  state.  The 
pericardium  was  large,  and  distended, 
by  a  pint  of  a  limpid  serum.  The 
heart  was  of  a  good  size,  and  pre- 
sented nothing  remarkable  but  a  dila- 
tation of  the  left  auricle,  without  its 
parietes  being  at  all  changed,  and  a 
thickening  of  the  parietes  of  the  right 
ventricle,  sufficiently  large  to  render 
them  equal  to  those  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, without  any  alteration  in  the 
size  of  the  cavity.  The  hypertrophia 
was  rather  cquai  and  uniform  in  the 
whole  of  the  parietes  of  this  ventricle. 
The  left  ventricle  was  more  thin  ami 
soft  than  in  the  natural  state.  The 
valves  of  the  heart  and  the  large 
vessels  were  healthy. — p.  317. 

CASE. 

Pulsations  of  the  heart  very  similar  to 
the  blow*  of  a  hammer,— paralysis  of 
the  left  side  with  stiffness  of  the  left 
arm, — hypertrophia  with  slight  dila- 
tation of  the  left  ventricle, — arachni- 
tis,— softening  of  the  right  hemisphere 
of  the  brain. 

Jeanne  Bosslet,  act.  7G,  servant, 
of  a  tall  stature,  thin,  pale,  and  njy;- 
vous,  was  brought  to  the  Hdpital 
Cochin,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1622. 
The  persons  who  brought  her  could 
give  no  other  information  respecting 
her,  than  that  she  had  suddenly  lost 
all  recollection  about  a  fortnight  ago; 
that  the  intellectual  faculties  returned 
in  part,  but  paralysis  of  the  left  side 
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had  rem  1 '"'  l"1 

in-  ai t-  [In-  lymptonM  which  ihe  p§ 

In  nt     presented     on     ln-i     admivsiuij . 

Head  inclined  to  ihe  right  side,  mouth 
turned  in  the  time  direction  ;  pupils 
Axed,  countenance  expreteing  a   »oit 

iii|.m1  gnat  j    1  ai.dvMs    of    tin-     h-ft 

extremities;  cries,  agitation,  dispo- 
sition   to    talk,    low    «li  In  itlin.      In    all 

llit-  aitrries,  hut  especially  the  calo- 
tiiU,  then-  is  a  strong  pulsation,   MM 

the  pulse  is  rather  quick.    The  puLa- 

.sations  of  the  heart  raise  tin-  clothes 
of  the  patient;  the\  an-  strong,  dis- 
tinct, ami  quickk  heave  offthe  hand 
when  applied  to  the  pnecordia.     With 

the  iteihoecope  tht\  nenrlv  resemble 

blows  w  i th  a  hammer,  and  give  a 
lather  clear  sound. 

J)tu^/iosts.  llvpcrtrophiu  ot"  the 
heart,  cerebral  inflammation.  Such 
severe  maladies,  joined  to  the  very 
advanced  age  of  the  subject,  left  no 
hope  ot  amelioration,  and  in  live  days 
the  patient  died. 

Itisptctio  ctulcrens,  thirty  liours  after 
death.  Both  lungs  crepitate  freely, 
adhesions  of  the  right.  The  pericar- 
dium is  injected,  and  the  heart  very 
largp.  The  right  ventricle  surround- 
ed with  a  great  quantity  ot  fat,  w  ith 
this  exception,  in  the  natural  state.  It 
w as  empty,  as  well  as  the  correspond- 
ing auricle,  whose  cameo1  columna*  are 
very  strong.  The  left  ventricle  affrc- 
tc-d  with  hypertrophy.  Its  parietes, 
at  the  base,  are  about  eleven  lines  in 
thickness,  the  partition  between  the 
ventricles  seven.  The  parietes  of  the 
left  auricle  thickened.  The  tissue  of 
the  ventricles  red  and  firm.  The  co- 
ronary arteries  formed  a  kind  of  re- 
lief on  the  surface  of  the  heart,  their 
parietes  hard  and  ossified  in  all  their 
extent.  YeUcw  points  in  all  the 
valves  of  the  heart,  the  semilunar 
valves,  in  particular,  covered  with  os- 
seous or  calcareous  deposits.  The  origin 
of  the  aorta  dilated,  through  itj>  whole 
extent  ;  uneijual  on  the  internal  sur- 
face, lined  with  yellow  earthy  flaques, 
like  the  shell  of  an  egg. 

There  was  a  great  quantity  of  serum 
in  the  base  of  the  cranium,  and  the 
ventricles  ;  softening  of  the  posterior 
lobe  or  the  right  hemisphere,  and  in- 
riammation of  the  arachnoid. — p.  300. 

We  have  not  space  for  any  more 
cases,    but   must  speak  of   the    ge- 


n« ml  result  of  these  cases,  and  the 
treatment   which  they    require.     Hy- 

peitrophia,  in  itself,  i*  iaiel)  dai^ 
geroni,  and  peihaps  m-v»i  moital; 
but  its  influence  on  the  several  organ*, 
particularly  on  the  brain  and  luugs, 
an-  ot  a  vei  \  and    frequently 

fatal  kind.     The   influence    which   the 
left  ventricle  has  on  the  ciiculation  of 
the  brain,  is  at  pri  >t  nt  w«||  known  to 
all,  and  therefore  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  hypertrophia  of  this  m 
\itv  should  predispose  to  affections  of 
this  organ.     In  most  cases  of  hvp 
trophia   of  the  left  ventricle,  the  pa- 
tient is   carried   off  by   an   attack   of 
apoplexy,  and  it  is    a   singular    fact, 
that  those  illustrious  physicians,  Mal- 
pighi,  Cabanis,  and  Kamazzim,  who 
died  of  apoplexy,  had  hypertrophia  of 
the  left  ventricle.     In  hj  pei  trophia  of 
the  right  ventiicle,  the  lungs  suffer — 
just  as  the  brain,  when  the  left  is   af- 
fected    with     this     complaint.      The 
course    which     this   complaint    takes 
varies    very  much,  according   to   the 
causes  which   produce  it,  the  state  of 
the  patient,  the  means  which  are  taken 
to  remove  them,  Sec. 

The  causes  which  produce  this  com- 
plaint may  be  divided  into yrtdisposin^ 
anil  exciting  causes.  The  first  include 
the  predisposition  of  the  patient ;  for 
individuals  of  a  plethoric  sanguineous 
temperament  are  very  much  predis- 
posed to  this  disease.  All  affections  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  whether  acute 
or  chronic  ;  pneumonia,  tubercles,  hy- 
drothoi  ax ;  all  those,  indeed,  which  arc 
capable  of  opposing  an  impediment  to 
the  intermediate  circulation  between 
that  of  the  right  and  left  cavities  ;  in- 
durations of  the  valves  of  the  aorta, 
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and  all  the  complaints  which  diminish 
the  capacity  of  the  chest  aUo  pre- 
dispose, to  it.  The. predispofifig  rumm 
may,  then,  be  properly  divided  into 
hereditary,  and  those  which  are  not 
hereditary. 

The  exciting]  causes  may  he  divided 
into  mornl  and physical.  The  influence 
of  the  passions  on  the  heart  and  circu- 
lation is  very  powerful  ;  and  there  are 
lew  who  have  not  felt,  in  their  own 
persons,  the  effects  of  hope  and  fear  in 
the  action  of  the  heart.  The  extremes 
of  hope  and  fear  not  nnfrequently 
ranse  sudden  death  ;  and,  although  in 
these  cases  the  seat  of  mischief  is  ge- 
nerally found  in  the  brain,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  cause  of  the 
mischief,  in  many  cases,  originated  in 
the  heart,  either  from  a  momentary 
derangement  of  its  function,  or  or- 
ganic disease  in  the  organ.  The  facts 
on  this  subject,  however,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  enable  us  to  speak 
with  certainty.  The  physical  causes 
consist  of  all  violent  exercises  and 
efforts,  thereby  increasing  to  an  un- 
natural degree  the  action  of  the  heart. 
These  are  the  causes  which  have  an 
immediate  or  direct  influence  on  the 
heart,  but  there  are  others  which 
have  a  mediate  or  indirect  influence, 
as  through  the  stomach  or  other  parts 
of  the  body  ;  and,  on  this  account,  the 
patient  should  take  great  care  to  avoid 
every  kind  of  food  which  deranges  the 
stomach,  or  those  causes  which  he 
knows  will  disorder  his  health.  Per- 
sons with  deformed  chests  or  spines, 
and  women  at  the  time  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  menses,  are  predis- 
posed to  affections  of  the  heart,  and 
therefore  should  be  particular  in  avoid- 


ing   those  causes   which  are   likely  to 
produce  them. 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the 
eoiMs  of  this  complaint,  because,  if 
lliese  are  distinctly  stated  and  under- 
stood, all  persons  endowed  with  com- 
mon sense  ,iud  a  little  self-denial,  who 
are  predisposed  to  affections  of  the 
heart  may  prolong,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  their  own  existence,  and  save 
themselves  from  a  premature  grave. 
Let  those  who  think  that  it  is  wrong 
for  the  public  to  possess  information 
on  professional  subjects  reflect,  for  an 
instant,  on  the  mass  of  human  misery 
that  might  be  prevented,  if  medical 
knowledge  were  more  generally  dif- 
fused. A  writer  in  the  Westminster 
Review  (No.  III.)  has  stated,  in  a  very 
able  article  on  the  "  Use  of  the  Dead  to 
the  Living,"*  some  of  the  advantages 
which  would  result  from  the  diffusion 
of  medical  knowledge  among  the 
people,  but  has  overlooked  the  one 
that  we  have  just  mentioned.  The 
treatment  found  most  successful  in  hy- 
pertrophia,  where  it  is  unconnected 
with  any  other  disease,  is  blood-letting.. 
We  will  give  M.  Bertin's  observation 
on  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  and 
conclude  with  a  few  remarks  on  the 
modifications  with  which  it  must  be 
adopted. 

Treatment  of  Hypcrtrophla  of  the 
Heort. 

It  is  evident  that  where  hypertro- 
phia  is  merely  an  effect  of  some  other 
disease,   all  our  therapeutic  measures 

*  This  article  has  been  just  re- 
printed in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  (is), 
under  the  title  of  "  Body  Snatching," 
and  we  recommend  it  to  the  attentive 
perusal,  not  only  of  all  professional 
men,  but  of  all  those  who  take  any  in- 
terest in  the  ad  vancement  of  science 
generally. 
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jnii-.t  In-  directed  tewai  h  the  cause 
on  which  it  depends.  It  i>  equally 
clear,  that,  in  ever)  ease,  w<  must 
begin  by  removing  ell  known  censes 
of  this  complaint.  A^  fof  tin-  agents 
that  eWieltl  be  employed  against  hv- 
pertrophia  itself,  t\i\  ought  almost 
eiccrasivcry  to  coaeist  of  an  antiphlo- 

•4c- tic    kind.      Have    we     not     proved, 

indeed,  that  bypnrtrophta  of  the  heart 
necessarily  eommunicite*  to  the  sm- 

goineous  system  a  very  strong  im- 
petus, ami  frequently  terminates  by 
active  haemorrhages  ?  Consequently. 
the  sedative  mode  of  treatment,  and 
the  employment  of  leeches,  naturally 
present  themselves  as  the  only  means 
really  tit  to  oppose  this  disease;  we 
have  stated  our  views. so  often  through- 
out the  work,  that  we  will  merely  add 
that  it  should  be  carried  to  greater 
lengths  than  has  been  done  by  Val- 
salva and  Alheiitini.  It  lias  been 
.shown  by  several  cases,  that  hyper- 
trophia has  been  cured  by  it  when  in 
the  first  or  second  stage.— p.  3of>. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  antiphlo- 
gistic plan  will  be  found  the  only  suc- 
cessful treatment  in  hypertrophia ; 
but  we  have  not  found  itai:swer  when 
carried  to  extremes,  as  is  so  fre- 
quent done.  Moderate  and  fre- 
quent blood-lettings  appear  to  re- 
lieve better  than  when  a  large  quan- 
tity is  taken  at  a  time  ;  and,  in  general, 
a  very  low  diet  does  not  agree  with 
patients  as  well  as  one  which  is  slight- 
ly nutritious,  but  not  at  all  stimu- 
lating. We  have  seen  both  these  plans 
of  treatment  adopted  in  cases  which 
presented  no  difference  that  we  couhl 
detect  in  any  respect,  and  have  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  we  have  men- 
tioned, from  the  different  effects  which 
were  produced.  The  use  of  the  digi- 
talis and  colchicum  will  be  found 
valuable  assistants.  In  no  complaint, 
scarcely,  is  the  power  of  self-denial 
of  so  much  importance  as  in  this;  for 
if  the  patient  has  been  well  off  in  the 


world,  he  will  be  required  to  relinquish 
several  of  the  comforts  of  life  to  wli 
he  h  is  been  accustomed,  an  I  without 

which  abstinence  all  treatment  will  be 
unavailing. 

The  work   befoie  us    t  meat 

of  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  but   we 

have  confined  ourselves  i<>  one  only, 

for  the  good  old  reason,  that  one  thing 
done  well  is  worth  twenty  done  badly. 
\\  e  are  far,  ho-vever,  from  wishing 
to  say  that  the  article  it  a  complete 
treatise  on  hypertrophia,  but  it  con- 
tains a  summary  view  of  most  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  this 
complaint.  We  regret  that  we  have 
not  illustrated  our  observations  by 
more  cases,  space  would  not  permit, 
and  we  must,  therefore,  refer  our 
readers  to  Dr.  Forues's  work,  which 
we  so  lately  reviewed,  to  Corvisart's 
and  Lven nix's,  or  to  the  work  befoie 
us,  the  merit  of  which  principally 
consists  in  the  numerous  valuable  cases 
which  it  contains. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  FOREIGN  MEDICAL  JOUR- 
N  VLS. 

REVUE  MEDICALE— SEPTEMBER. 


The  principal  articles  in  this  Num- 
ber are,  an  account  of  an  amputation 
at  the  hip  joint  by  Professor  Delpech, 
and  some  observations  on  a  few  fatal 
cases  of  dyspnoea,  without  any  organic 
change,  by  M.  Andral,  jun. 

Amputation  at  the  Hip  Joint  success- 
full'/  perforated  l>;t  Professor  Del- 
pech, at  the  Hotel  JJieu  —  Saint 
Elois. 

The  subject  of  the  following  ope- 
ration was  admitted  into  our  hospital 
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on  the  20th  of  August,  1823.    He  wa* 

thirty-four  \r,ir>  <>f  age,  of  I  middle 
stature,    and  originally  a  strong  C©n- 

stitotion,  Nut  w*m  ^  <*i  \  much  reduced 

from  his  complaint,  which  In*  liad 
been  labouring  under  tor  nineteen 
-wars.  This  consisted  of  the  forma- 
tion ef  a  \ast  number  of  ftbce#sei  at 

the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  right 
thigh,  which  had  become  fistulous,  and 
affected  the  bone  very  high  up,  as 
WSJ  ascertained  by  the  introduction 
of  1  probe  and  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
charge, which  was  very  copious.  After 
having  been  In  the  hospital  twelve 
months,  during  which  time  every 
means  was  tried,  but  in  vain,  we 
were  obliged  to  determine  on  per- 
forming an  operation,  or  allowing  the 
patient  to  sink  under  his  complaint. 
The  removal  of  the  diseased  limb  was 
decided  upon,  and  the  next  step  to 
be  considered  was  the  mode  in  which 
it  should  be  done.  Amputation  in  the 
length  of  the  limb  was  out  of  the 
question,  for  the  mischief  evidently 
extended  as  high  up  as  the  lesser 
trochanter,  and  the  removal  of  the 
bone  at  the  joint  was  the  only  course 
left. 

The  soft  parts,  as  far  as  the  pelvis, 
were  swollen  and  amazingly  hardened 
by  the  effects  of  so  long  a  continuance 
of  inflammation  ;  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  was  supposed  that  the 
vessels  had  acquired  a  considerable 
size,  on  account  of  which  we  judged  it 
the  safest  plan  to  put  a  ligature  on 
the  femoral  artery  before  commenc- 
ing the  operation. 

Operation. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  1821,  the  ope- 
ration  was  performed  in  the  following 
manner  : — the  patient  being  firmly 
placed  on  his  back,  in  the  extended 
position,  upon  a  hard  bed,  we  then 
made  an  incision  on  the  crural  arch, 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  bare  the  artery. 
We  immediately  perceived  that  the 
unnatural  consistence  of  the  soft  parts 
would  occasion  us  considerable  difti- 
cultics.  In  order  to  avoid  them,  and 
the  putting  the  patient  to  a  painful 
attempt,  we  enlarged  the  incision  an 
inch  tow  aids  the  upper  part,  and  ex- 
posed the  abdominal  aponeurosis.  P.y 
separating  it  from  above,  downwards, 
from  its  cellular  tissue,  by  means  of 


the  fingers  only,  we  found  the  femoral 
M'ssels,  ami  a  liyatuie  was  put  round 
the  aiterv.  This  part  of  the  operation 
occupied  but  a  few  instants.  The  pa- 
tient was  now  brought  to  the  end  of 
the  bed,  so  that  the  lower  extremities 
might  be  completely  separated  from 
each  other,  ami  be  kept  in  that  posi- 
tion. After  carefully  feeling  the  in- 
lidt  of  the  thigh,  to  ascertain  if  the 
enlargement  of  the  upper  and  internal 
part  of  the  bone  would  occasion  any 
embarrassment,  we  first  made,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  irregularity  in  Ike 
operation,  with  one  stroke  of  the. 
knife,  an  oblique  incision  on  the  an- 
terior and  internal  part  of  the  thigh, 
to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  formation 
of  the  flap,  determined  to  form  the 
flap,  if  it  were  possible,  entirely  in 
this  maimer,  but  by  a  more  expedi- 
tions mode.  We  plunged  the  blade 
of  a  large  knife,  cutting  on  one  edge 
only,  into  the  region  of  the  groin,  to 
the  outside  of  the  parts  at  which  the 
femoral  artery  was  hid,  and  we  car- 
ried the  instrument  outwards,  and 
then  downwards,  to  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium,  passing  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone, 
above  the  lesser  trochanter.  A  slight 
deviation  of  the  knife  inwards  enabled 
us  to  avoid  this  eminence,  and  pass 
with  more  ease  than  we  had  expected 
the  length  of  the  internal  part  of  the 
bone.  We  now  reached  the  internal 
incision  which  was  to  serve  as  a  guide, 
and  which  assisted  us  in  forming  a 
conical  flap,  eight  inches  in  length, 
and  including  the  whole  mass  of  the 
soft  parts  of  the  inside  of  the  thigh. 
There  was  very  little  blood  lost  during 
and  after  this  step  of  the  operation. 
The  flap  being  raised  by  an  assistant, 
we  discovered  the  neck,  of  the  thigh 
bone  and  the  trochanter  minor  ex- 
posed ;  and  the  thigh  being  abduced, 
the  head  of  the  bone  formed  a  projec- 
tion in  the  capsular  ligament,  which 
was  very  apparent  at  the  middle  of 
the  base  of  the  flap.  With  one  cut  of 
the  scalpel  we  divided,  by  describing 
the  segment  of  a  circle  on  the  head  of 
the  bone,  and  pressing  on  it  strongly, 
all  the  internal  part  of  the  capsule,  and 
a  few  fibres  which  covered  it.  A  kind 
of  noise,  easily  recognised,  announced 
the  luxation  of  the  joint,  which  was 
completely  effected  on  cutting  the 
round  ligament.    With  the  large  knife 
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we  then  made  a  horizontal  division  of 
all  ilu-  >nli  parts  winch  remained  un 
tke  outside  Tlit  >kni  uulv  w.t->  tiist  di- 
vided by  a  curved  incision,  jn>t  | 
to  pNHM  a  Milk  of  it  ;  all  the  r<  >t 
was  cut  to  tin-  levi  I  of  the  great  tro 
chanter,  in  proceeding  from  the  outer 
to  the  inner  part,  and  BnisllLng  h\  the 
capsule  of  the  joint.  In  this  part  of 
the  operation,  which  was  very  rapidly 
pei  tunned,  we  cut  into  a  large  afotJ 
which  had  detached  the  skin  to  a  great 
extent  towards  the  pelvis.  On  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  llap  we  remaiked 
.some  tubercles  which  the  knife  had 
divided,  and  whose  substance  pre- 
sented a  verv  strange  colour,  of  a 
dirty  green. 

The  wound  which  we  had  just  made 
was  of  a  prodigious  size,  but  very  re- 
gular, on  account  of  the  consolidation 
<rf  tlie   soft   parts  from  the  effects  of 
inflammation,  and  which  were   of  an 
extraordinary  consistence.    These  cir- 
cumstances  rendered  the  application 
Qf  the  ligatures  rather  difficult,  as  the 
vessels   could  be  scarcely  drawn  from 
Ibe  points  at  which  they  were  bleed- 
ing.    We  might  congratulate  ourselves 
then,  on  having  taken  the  fortunate 
precaution  of  tying,  before  hand,  the 
femoral  artery.     This  vessel,  and   the 
arteria  profunda  were  cut  obliquely, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  flap ;  they 
both  poured  out  a  moderate  quantity 
of  blood,  which  they  still  received,  u'o 
doubt,  by   their  anastomoses,  for  the 
ligature    on  the   femoral   artery    was 
very  secure.     We  were  obliged  to  tie 
them    both,    in   order    completely    to 
suppress  the  bleeding ;  and  we  plainlj 
*aw  that  had  these   vessels  furnished 
a  quantity  of  blood  in  proportion   to 
their  calibre,  the  patient  would  have 
incurred  considerable  risk.     We  tied 
with  less  difficulty  the  obturator  and 
ischiatic  arteries,  and    two  branches 
belonging  to  the  profunda,  and  which 
answered   behind  to   the  base  of  the 
llap;    there   the    cellular   tissue    was 
more   soft  than    in  the    rest    of  the 
wound. 

Notwithstanding  the  alteration 
winch  the  long  coutinuance  of  the  in- 
flammation had  made  in  all  the  soft 
parts  which  we  had  divided,  we  en- 
deavoured to  effect  their  immediate 
union  ;  but  this  we  could  not  effect 
till  after  repeated  attempts.     By  the 


|  ate  of  siitiiM-6  diii  -tups  i  ■  siv. 

plaster,  tin-  parts  were  brought  nicely 

together,     and      u     \-is      good    stuiup 

,  formed. 

The  patient  took,  immediately  aftei 
the  operation,  two  grains  of  the  ex- 
tiaet  of  opium.  He  was  in  great  pain 
for  six  hours  afterwards,  ami  was  fe- 
verish during  the  whole  of  the  night. 
On  the  following  day  he  wt 
and  the  fevei  gradually  left  him. 

On  the  hih  day  from  the  opt  i.  tfon, 

the  dressings  were   removed.    Union 
throughout  the  whole  extent    of   the 

wound  had  taken  place,  with  the 
ception  of  one  point  at  the  inferior 
part  through  which  pus  was  disc  barg- 
ed. Alter  this,  he  was  dressed  ei 
two  or  three  days.  On  the  6th  of 
j  July,  the  suppuration  from  the  cavity 
of  the  joint  had  greatly  diminished, 
and  all  the  ligatures,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  from  the  femoral  artery, 
had  come  away  ;  the  patient's  health 
was  also  greatly  improved.  On  the 
11th,  the  remaining  ligature  came 
away,  and  after  a  fresh,  but  slight 
attack  of  fever,  the  man  w.is  neaily 
well  by  the  22d  of  July,  and  in  the 
short  space  of  a  month  from  the  time 
of  the  opciation,  he  began  to  walk 
about  in  the  wards  of  the  hospi- 
tal, with  the  help  of  two  crutches,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  August  he  was 
able  to  walk  about  the  town.* 


Some  fatal  cases  of  Dysjmari,  nhscrved 
at  the  Hd/Jttal  de  la  ( "ltarit< :,  and 
recorded  by  M.  Andhal,  jun. 

Since  the  improved  study  of  patho- 
logical anatomy  has  given  to  medicine 
a  new  impetus,  the  number  of  ner- 
vous dyspnoea,  or  that  are  unattended 
with  any  assimmble  organic  altera- 
tion,has  remarkably  diminished.  How- 
ever, whilst  the  cause  of  asthma,  in 
nearly  every  case,  can  be  legitimately 
traced  to  an  alteration  of  the  respi- 
ratory or   circulatory  organs,   still  a 


*  This  case,  although  detailed  with 
sufficient  clearness,  is  defective,  in  as 
much  as  it  contain*  no  account  of  the 
appearances  of  the  removed  limb. 
Great  operating  surgeons  seem  to  think 
this  of  no  importance. — En.  L. 
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few  lostAOOM  occur  in  which   the  true 

cause  ofdyspraw  la  at  least  doubtful, 
and  other  cases  in  which  the  cause 
entire!)  escapes  onr  observation.  The 
following  is  an  (frustration  of  this. 


■feat,-  Bronchitis,  Measles,  sudden  dis* 
appearance  of  the  Eruption)    Dysp- 

/iu  11.  Drat  It. 

A  Baker,  a^t.  SO,  of  a  strong  con- 
stitution, l>ut  subject  to  a  .slight  diar- 
rhoea for  the  last  fi\e  or  six  weeks, 
presented  on  the  10th  of  April  all  the 
precursory  symptoms  of  measles — 
redness  of  the  eyes,  flow  of  tears, 
coryza,  hoarseness,  cough — and  conti- 
nued in  tills  state  for  the  three  follow- 
ing days.  On  the  11th,  the  eruption 
appeared,  and  the  patient  took  to  his 
bed.  On  the  15th,  his  whole  body  was 
cohered,  and  in  the  evening  he  was 
admitted  into  the  Chariti.  Then  he 
had  a  continent  well-marked  eruption, 
hard  and  quick  pulse,  redness  of  the 
tongue  and  lips,  and  a  strong  cough. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  night  the 
patient  experienced,  all  of  a  sudden, 
an  oppression,  which  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing we  found  the  patient  in  a  state  of 
partial  asphyxia;  the  eyes  prominent, 
the  face  violet  colour,  respiration 
short  and  very  frequent,  cough  nearly 
constant,  mucous  expectoration  co- 
pious. Pekclssion  elicited  the  natu- 
ral sound  through  the  whole  of  the 
chest,  but  the  mucous  rattle  was  au- 
dible in  different  points  by  means  of  the 
Stethoscope.  There  were  only  a  few 
pale  spots  of  the  cutaneous  eruption, 
which  were  fast  dying  away.  The 
pulse  preserved  its  frequency  and 
hardness,  and  the  tongue  its  redness. 
This  train  of  symptoms  seemed  to  in- 
dicate the  existence  of  pneumonia  ; 
nevertheless,  the  pathognomonic  signs 
of  this  complaint  were  wanting.  Could 
bronchitis  merely  occasion,  by  its  ex- 
treme severity  or  exasperation,  sudden 
accessiou  to  so  severe  a  dyspnoea,  and 
might  not  this  inflammation,  joined  to 
that  of  the  alimentary  canal,  account 
f  >r  the  complaint  with  which  the  pa- 
tient had  been  so  violently  attacked  .' 
J»e  this  as  it  may,  the  indications  of 
treatment  were  clear — to  lessen  the 
internal  inflammation  ami  to  effect  a 
return  of  that  on  the  skin.     With  this 


Object,  twenty  leeches  were  applied 
to  Mch  side  of  the  chest,  and  ten  to 
the  epigastrium.  Alter  the  blood  had 
ceased  Mowing,  a  blister  was  applied 
to  each  leg,  and  the  skin  all  over  was 
rubbed  with  a  liniment  of  ammonia. 
Marked  relief  followed  the  use  of 
these  means  ;  in  tin;  evening  the  re- 
spiration was  much  less  impeded,  the 
cough  less  frequent,  and  the  tongui* 
had  lost  its  extreme  redness.  The 
eruption,  however,  had  not.  returned. 

17th.  The  patient  presented  the 
symptoms  of  a  severe  bronchitis,  ac- 
companied with  fever. 

18th.  The  fever  was  considerably 
diminished,  and  the  opaque  expecto- 
ration announced  the  speedy  termina- 
tion of  the  bronchitis.  In  the  even- 
ing the  respiration  suddenly  became 
very  difficult,  and  twelve  ounces  of 
blood  were  abstracted  from  the  arm. 

The  next  morning  the  dyspnoea 
was  still  very  considerable,  and  the 
pulse  had  become  more  quick.  Twa 
Misters  to  the  teg*.  During  the  whole, 
of  the  day  the  sense  of  suffocation 
continued  to  increase. 

20th.  Face  extremely  livid,  violet 
colour  of  the  lips,  atrophy:  from  the 
appearance  of  the  patient  one  would 
have  thought  that  he  was  dying  of 
aneurism  of  the  heart.  A  few  mo- 
ments after  my  visit  he  died. 

Inspect'io  cadaveris.  —  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and 
bronchia  were  of  a  scarlet  red.  In  a 
few  points  at  the  beginning  of  the 
division  of  the  bronchia  there  was  a 
small  number  of  white  concretions, 
and  resembling  the  false  membrane 
found  in  croup.  The  lungs  were 
sound,  and  crepitated  throughout  their 
whole  extent,  posteriorly  they  were 
gorged  with  blood.  Heart  natural ; 
clots  of  blood,  of  a  deep  black,  in  the 
right  cavities,  stomach  white  as  well 
as  the  small  intestines;  which  contain- 
ed a  great  number  of  asearides  and 
lombricoides,  in  the  lower  portion. 
Liver  gorged  with  blood,  spleen  large 
and  firm.  There  was  a  great  quantity 
of  serum  between  the  arachnoid  and 
pia-mater;  the  cerebral  substance  was 
not  at  all  injected;  the  lateral  ventri- 
cles, especially  the  right,  were  dis- 
tended bv  a  good  deal  of  clear  scrum. 
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Two  tor  three  weeks  shiee,  pre  promised  to  »ive  a  complete  ex posnre  of 
the  piratical  delinquency  of  Mr.  Tyuum.i.,  of  "  Hole  and  <  ojmi  B  n  >toriet)  , 
by  comparing  some  pai  igraphs  from  his  volume  of  published  Lc  tarei  with 
paragraph*  from  the  previously  pabllihe  I  Lectures  in  tlie  paces  ol  this  work. 
This  we  shall  now  proceed  to  do,  and  will  take  a  passage  from  tv  iv  tenth 
page  of  Simon's  book,  beginning  at  page  13G,  where  ii  c  mtaimd  the  brake 
into  which  tlie  unconscious  Simon  1'ukeso  anwittiogly  felL 


lint  chronic  abscesses  are  slower  in 
their  march  ;  take,  tor  example,  the 
mm  abscess  to  whioh  we  have  al- 
luded ;  it  is  often  mx  months  before 
matter  make*,  its  appearance  in  thai 
complaint.  If  a  person  applies  to 
you  with  a  psoas  abscess,  and  yon 
ask  how  long  he  has  had  pain  in  hi-, 
loins,  he  will  tell  yon  for  four,  five,  or 
six  months  past. — Simon,  p.  UG. 

Certainly  tlie  formation  of  matter 
will  be  attended  with  a  slight  fever, 
but  not  of  the  beetle  kind  ;  the  tongue 
will  be  clean,  the  pulse  very  little  af- 
fected, and  the  person  very  slightly 
deranged,  but  alter  an  opening  is 
made  into  the  part,  constitutional  irri- 
tation conies  on,  and  life  is  then  en- 
dangered.—Simon,  p.  15G. 

I  had,  myself,  occasion,  lately  to 
perform  an  operation  for  a  scirrhous 
breast,  to  which  arsenic  had  been  ap- 
plied. I  asktd  the  woman  which  gave 
her  the  most  pain,  the  application  of 
the  arsenical  preparation,  or  the 
operation.  She  replied,  that  the  pain 
of  the  operation  was  not  greater  than 
that  of  the  application,  and  that  the 
arsenic  had  been  applied  ten  or  eleven 
times. — Simon,  p.  1GG. 

Now  some  of  you  might  be  induced 
to  exclaim,  How  abominably  inatten- 
tive must  the  medical  man  have  been, 
who  had  the  care  of  this  patient;  fin- 
all  these  consequences  might  have  been 
prevented.  If  you  said  this,  your 
censure  would  be  culpable  ;  you  have 
no  right  to  say  so ;  for  it  is  a  case 
which  might  happen  to  any  of  you. 
Deformities  of  this  kind  generally 
arise  after  the  process  of  healing  is 
completed;  they  are  the  effects  of  the 
contraction  of  the  cicatrices. — Simon, 
page  17G. 


l>ut  chronic  abscesses  are  ilower  in 
their  march-;  take,  for  example,  the 
psoas  ai)  east  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded ;  it  is  often  six  months  before 

matter   makes  its  appear  me-   in  that 

complaint.  If  a  person  applies  to  you 
with   a   psoas  abscess,   and  you  ask 

how  lorn;  he  has  had  paiu  in  his  loins, 
he  will  tell  you  for  four,  five,  or  si>; 
months  past. — The  Lancet,  vol.  i. 
p.  191. 

Certainly  the  formation  of  matter 
will  be  attended  with  a  slight  fever, 
but  not  of  the  hectic  kind  ;  the  tongue 
will  be  clean,  the  pulse  very  little  af- 
fected, and  the  person  very  slightly 
deranged,  but  after  an  opening  is 
made  into  the  part,  constitutional  irri- 
tation sometimes  comes  on,  and  life 
is  then  endangered. — The  LakCST, 
vol.  I.  p.  IDG. 

I  had,  myself,  occasion,  lately  to 
perform  an  operation  for  a  scirrhous 
breast,  to  which  arsenic  had  been  ap- 
plied. I  asked  the  woman  which  gave 
her  the  most  pain,  the  application  of 
the.  arsenical  preparation,  or  the 
Operation.  She  replied,  that  the  pain 
of  the  operation  was  not  greater  than 
that  of  the  application,  and  that  the 
arsenic  had  been  applied  ten  or  eleven 
times. — The  Lancet,  vol.  i.  p.  221. 

Now,  said  Sir  AsTi.EY,in  looking  at 
a  case  like  this,  some  of  you  might  be 
induced  to  exclaim,  How  abominably 
inattentive  must  the  medical  man  have 
been  who  had  the  care  of  this  patient; 
for  all  these  consequences  might  have 
been  prevented.  If  you  said  this, 
your  censure  would  be  culpable  ;  you 
have  no  right  to  say  this ;  for  it  is  a 
case  which  might  happen  to  any  ot' 
you.  Deformities  of  this  kind  gene- 
rally arise  after  the  process  of  healing 
is  completed;  they  are  the  effects  of 
the  contraction  of  the  cicatrices.— The 
Lancet,  vol.  i.  page  22G. 
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The  next  circumstance  to  which  wc 
shall  advert,  as  ^ivim,'  rise  to  difficulty  ' 
in  the  treatment  of  ulcers,  is  a  languid 
state  of  the  sore,  in  which  its  action  in 
deficient,  w  liit  is  the  character  of 
such  a  sore  '    Vou  may  know  that  it 

is    in    thi*    state    l>y    the    ffaSsy,    in  I 

semi-transparent  appearance  of  the 
granulations  ;  instead  of  the  florid 
hue  which  characterises  granulations 
in  their  healthy  state,  a  considerable 

portion  of  them  is  bloodless. — Simon, 
p.  ISC. 

Before  1  conclude  this  part  of  the 
subject,  1  will  mention  ■  case  which 
just  occurs  to  me  ;  I  allude  to  that  of 
Mr.  Licvs  the  surgeon  of  the  other 
Hospital.  That  gentleman,  in  eonse- 
tpience  of  having  pricked  his  tinker, 
had  a  very  irritable  sore,  which  oblig- 
ed him  to  go  into  the  country,  where 
he  remained  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  remedy  which  he  found  most  ef- 
ficacious for  bringing  the  sore  into  a 
healing  state,  was  ihe  application  of 
a  solution  of  nitric  acid  very  much 
diluted. — Simon,  p.  1915. 


The  next  clscumstance  to  which  we 
shall  advert,  as  giving  rise  to  difficult} 
in  the  treatmentof  ulcers,  is  a  languid 

State  of  the  sore,  in  which  its  action  i, 
too  slight  What  is  the  character  of 
such  ;i  sole'  You  may  know  that  a 
sore  is  in  this  state,  by  the  glossy,  and 
semi-transparent  appearance  of  the 
granulations  ;  instead  of  the  florid 
hue  which  characterises  granulations 
in  their  healthy  state,  a  considerable 
portion  of  them  is  bloodless. — The 
Lancet,  vol.  i.  p.  255. 

Before  I  conclude  this  part  of  the. 
subject,  I   will   mention  a  case  which 

just  occurs  to  me  ;  I  allude  to  that  of 
Mr.  LUCAS-,  the  surgeon  of  the  other 
Hospital*  That  gentleman,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  pricked  his  finger, 
had  a  very  irritable  sore,  which  oblig- 
ed him  to  go  into  the  country,  where 
he  remained  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  remedy  which  he  found  most 
efficacious  for  bringing  the  sore  into  a 
healing  state,  was  the  application  of 
a  solution  of   nitric  acid  very   much 

i  diluted. — The  Lancet,  vol.  I.  p.  259. 


Wc  think  it  unnecessary  to  continue 
tlicse  extracts  any  farther,  suffioient 
having  been  already  given  to  convince. 
the  most  obdurate  that  Mr.  Tyrrell's 
Lectures  have  been,  in  the  most  un- 
blushing manner,  taken  from  the  pages 
of  The  Lancet;  indeed  so  faithful  a 
plagiarist  has  Simon  Pure  been,  that 
lie  has  even  copied  our  printer's  typo- 
graphical errors ;  for  instance,  at 
page  302  of  our  first  volume,  occurs 
the  ridiculous  expression  of  Hotel  de 
Dieu,  and  the  unfortunate  Simon,  as 
if  desirous  of  displaying  consummate 
ignorance  with  barefaced  dishonesty, 
has,  at  page  270,  inserted  this  most 
palpable  printer's  blunder! 

we  shall  now  furnish  our  Read- 
ers with  another  treat,  by  serving 
dp,  for  their  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion, a  few  Extracts  from  the  origi- 
■nul  cases  of  this  champion  of  "  hole 
and  corner"  surgery.  J>y  these  cases, 
the  Real  Simon  Pure  has  doubtless 
thought  to  enrich  his  production,  to 
show  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  in- 
formation, to  prove  his  wonderful 
powers  of  illustration,  and  to  mani- 
fest to  the  world  what  a  Surgeon  to 
the  Eye  Infirmary  and  to  Saint 
Thomas's    Hospital    can   produce    in 


print,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  weak 
country  practitioners,  and  their  still 
weaker  sons,  who  are  come  to  his  em- 
porium of  Surgery  to  benefit  by  his 
instructions.  We  are  of  opinion,  that 
if  the  other  Hospital  Surgeons  cannot 
afford  more  information  than  our  Real 
Simon  Pure,  these  young  gentlemen 
would  have  done  wiser  to  have  remain- 
ed in  the  country,  as  Hospital  education 
must  be  a  complete  farce,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money  a  per- 
fect waste  of  both.  Let  our  Readers 
bear  in  mind,  that  these  original  cases 
constitute  the  on  It/  difference  between 
the  Real  Simon  P tire's  volume  and  the 
pages  of  Thk  Lancet,  excepting  the 
price  of  the  work,  and  the  largeness 
of  the  type,  both  of  which  he  has,  for 
reasons  vre  have  exposed,  more  than 
doubled. 

We  had  always,  in  our  profound 
ignorance,  been  led  to  suppose,  that 
Cheselden,  Hunter,  Pitt,  Abernethy, 
Hell,  and  others,  had  done  some  little 
for  the  profession  to  which  they  be- 
longed ;  but  we  find  that  we  have 
!  all  along  been  in  error  ;  for  the  Real 
Simon  Pure  tells  us,  in  the  very  first 
paragraph  of  his  preface,  that,  "  the 
principles  contained  iu  the  following 
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lectures,  have  almost  entii  cUj  originated 
from  Nil   Antics  i  \  (Vail) 

from  entering  upon  iin>   Bubject,  pot 
out  of  coiiinirii  ation  for  the  thorough 
bred    ignorance    or'  the    Real   Simon 
Pure,  but  (.hi  i,i  delicacj  foi    ih<-  feel- 
LngsofSli  Vstle)  <  ooper;  butwefeai 
that  he  will  not  Ik-  a!\\a\>  equally  fbl 
lunate  In  meeting  with   gucn   tendei 
ness  on    the  part  of   ReVitWf  1  *,    We 
li.uillv    know    whether  our    Readers 

will  be  more  disgusted  at  the  fulsome 
adulation  ot"  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  con- 
tained in  the  above  sentence,  or  at  the 
entire  ignorance  it  manifests  of  the 
real  history  ot' the  principle* and  prac- 
tice of  Surgery.  At  any  rate  we  are 
quite  sure,  that  sir  A>tley's  interests 
would  have  been  in  much  better  keep- 
ing, had  thc\  ht  en  entrusted  to  our 
care,  than  by  being  committed,  as  they 
Lave  been,  into  the  bauds  ot  a  person 
whose  weakness  has  involved  Sir 
Astley's  claim  to  originality  in  an 
awkward  dilemma.  A  man  has  no 
worse  enemy  than  an  injudicious 
friend. 

The  first  note  affords  a  specimen  of 
the  ludicrous  ;  it  is  intended  to  illus- 
trate Sir  Astley's  beautiful  lecture  on 
irritation,  by  the  detail  of  a  case  occu- 
pying half  a  page;  and  what  will  our 
Readers  suppose  the  Real  Simon  has 
selected  from  a  large  Hospital  for  this 
pnrpose,doubtlessacase  that  both  inte- 
rests and  instructs  ;  a  case  that  vulgar 
eyes  can  rarely  feast  upon ;  a  case 
that  even  Sir  Astley  must  feel  grateful 
to  the  Editor  for  having  been  at  the 
pains  to  select,  in  illustration  of  his 
principles.  The  bathos,  alas  !  is  pro- 
found. A  man  bad  a  speck  of  iron 
stuck  in  his  cornea,  which  the  Real 
Pinion  Pure  assures  us,  with  much  gra- 
vity, he  extracted  ;  and  be  furthermore 
assures  us,  that  after  its  extraction 
the  inflammation  subsided.  Woe  to 
thee,  thou  Real  Simon,  when  there 
imall  be  a  medical  Dunciad  ;  yea,  the 
very  first  place  at  the  feast  shall  be  re- 
served for  thee. 

The  next  cases  present  points 
equally  novel.  Two  cases  are  most 
lengthily  detailed,  to  show  that,  under 
certain  states  of  disease,  patients 
should  be  allowed  the  free  use  of  such 
stimulating  liquids  as  they  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  taking.  These  are 
quickly  followed  by  another,  to  show 
that  the  author  has  been  at  Waterloo, 


\\  In*  h  nub  ed  hi    tuk<  t  the  (nun-  m 
than    oiio-  to  tell  us    in  t!>'  1.1 

the  volume. 

I  nlil  the  4Mb  page,    he  appi 

conti  ot    himself   with    detailing  the 

5,  confining   hiiiist-lt    to   the   q  u<  t 
t.i^k   of   .i  ti  .uisciilji  i  ;    he    now    : 

more  dangerous  ground,  and  veul  i 
to  reason  upon  a  point  of  pathoh 

J  which,  as  being   the    only    iiistau. 
the  whole  volume    in  which    tin-    I 

siiuo u  Pure  has  reasoned,  we  ^\>;Ai  lay 
before  our  Readers  as  a  curiosity, 
j  u  lie  had  frequently  observed,  that 
.distraction  of  blood  troin  the  temporal 
I  arterv  in  ophthalmia,  was  productive  of 
]  no  relict.  This  he  mentioned  to  se- 
\eral  medical  friend-.  <  \»  rcisiug  a 
very  prudent  diffidence  in  his  own 
powers  of  observation,)  who  bad 
marked  the  same  circumstance.  He 
proceeds  to  account  lor  it.  The 
branch  of  the  temporal  artery  gene- 
i  ally  opened  is  the  frontal  branch, 
which  anastomoses  with  the  superor- 
bitary  (we  here  recommend  our  friend 
whenever  he  has  occasion  to  use  a 
hard  word,  to  feel  the  same  proper 
diffidence,  and  to  apply  to  a  Dictionary 
for  information  ;  supra  orbital,  or, 
etiphoime  gratia,  supra  orbitar,  latine 
supra  orbitalis)  and  the  usual  method 
of  stopping  the  How  of  blood  is  to  di- 
vide the  branch  which  has  been  punc- 
tured, thus  the  anastomosis  is  cut  off; 
and  the  blood,  which  before  passed  off 
by  the  divided  vessel,  is  thus  deter- 
mined to  the  affected  organ."  Our 
anatomical  and  physiological  studies 
had  till  now  assured  us  (indeed  we 
are  not  even  now  convinced  that  we 
are  wrong),  that  the  current  of  blood 
in  the  frontal  branch  of  the  temporal 
artery  was  from  the  trunk  of  the  ves- 
sel to  the  extremity  of  the  branch  in 
question,  where  it  inosculates  with  the 
ramifications  of  the  supra  orbital ;  and 
we  also  imagined,  that  the  course  of 
the  blood  in  the  latter  artery  was  from 
the  ophthalmic  trunk,  through  the  su- 
pra orbital  branch,  till  it  met  the  in- 
osculating branches  of  the  temporal; 
how,  of  two  opposing  currents,  the 
division  of  one  should  throw  more 
blood  upon  the  other  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  conceive,  even  w  ith  the  aid  of  the 
Real  Simon  Pine's  reasoning.  Before 
however  giving  him  up  in  despair,  we 
will  oblige  him  with  one  word  of  in- 
formation; namely,  why  opening  the 
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temporal  artevj  m  often  fails  in  pro- 
ducing relief?  the  reason  i>  this,  that, 
arteriotomy  in  rarefj  had  recourse  to, 
except  in  rasesof  the  most  severe  Oph- 
thalmia, a<.  the  purulent  form,  ami 
other  rapidly  disorganising  inllanima- 
1  ions,  in  w  hi cli,  often,  little  or  not  hint: 
ran  be  done,  and  in  whicli  the  want  of 

success  is  to  be  attributed  iwt  to  the 
inefficiency  of  tins  remedy,  hut  to  the 
essentially  destructive  nature  of  the 
disease. 

We  beg  pardon  for  saying  the  above 
was  (lie  onl\  instance  of  reasoning  to 
be   found   in   the   volume,  for   <i    little 

farther  on  we  meet  with  the  following': 
'  If  the  iris  can   he  affected  by  the 

application  of  belladonna  to  the  eye- 
brow, or  if  preparations  of  lead  are 
beneficial  in  inflammation,  when  the 
smrface  is  not  broken,  why  may  not 
anodynes  allay  irritation?"  A  speci- 
men oft  lose  reasoning  this. 

\irain, — ':ln  many  persons,  when 
leeches  are  applied,  they  produce  a 
kind  of  erisypelatous  inflammation, 
rarely  of  a  dangerous  nature,  hut  pro- 
ducing considerable  disfigurement  and 
inconvenience.  In  such  cases  they 
afford  little  or  no  relief."  We  thank 
thee,  Simon,  for  the  intelligence,  that 
//'//,">/  let  ches  produce  erifypetasf  they  do 
not  afford  relief, to  the  patient. 

In  the  two  next  pages,  he  informs 
ns,  that  the  application  of  lyttvv  some- 
times produces  strangury,  and  that 
the  moxa  i^ed  on  the  continent  is 
made  by  a  roll  of  cotton  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  potass.  For  the 
first  piece  of  information  the  profession 
will  doubtless  feel  indebted  to  him  ; 
on  the  second  head  we  beg  to  set  him 
right.  Mcxa,as  used  on  the  continent, 
is  '•'  do  cybndre  de  coton  auquel  on 
met  le  ten,  et  qui  sert  a  cauteriser  la 
peaii."  Nitre  is  sever  used,  and  ought 
never  to  be  required,  if  the  moxa  be 
properly  prepared.  Those  who  try 
Simon  Pine's  moxa  will  not  use  it  a 
second  time. 

The  four  succeeding  notes  contain 
an  instance  in  which  a  tight  bandage 
produced  gangrene;  a  case  of  tempo- 
rary amaurosis  from  the  application 
of  belladonna  ;  a  strong  recommenda- 
tion to  cut  abscesses  where  there  are 
cores;  and  a  long  case  of  erisypela* 
benefited  by  the  use  of  the  concen- 
trated preparation  of  bark — quinine. 
All  these  points,  being  equally  new  as 


they  are  instructive,  wo  think  it  rigbj 
to  advert  to,  though  not  to  particu- 
larize. 

\\  e  had   indulged  the  hope  that    we 

had  nearly  completed  the  anatomy  of 

tin-  Real  Simon  Pure,  when  we  had 
arrived  at  that  part  of  the  volume, 
which  treats  of  injuries  of  the  head, 
as  we  found  only  three  eases  detailed, 
in  which  we  naturalh  euoilgjl  expect- 
ed to  find  n  tlbing  worthy  of  particular 
notice.  \\  e  concluded  that  his  main' 
feat  want  of  talent  might  hi;  compen- 
sated tor  In  hi-  fidelity  as  a  reporter  ; 
we  expected  to  find  one  redeeming 
<|iiality  ;  we  thought  that  the  merits  of 
his  heart  might  redeem  the  errors  of 
his  head  :  but  even  in  this  expectation 
we  have  been  deceived.  We  only  beg 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  fol- 
lowing case,  as  described  by  the  Real 
Simon  Pure: — "  Thomas  Denman,  aet. 
22,  was  admitted  into  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  Aug.  31st,  1324.  He  had 
been  struck  by  a  hammer,  by  accident, 
on  the  superior  part  of  the  frontal  bone, 
to  the  left  of  the  median  line.  The 
blow  had  produced  a  compound  frac- 
ture, with  depression  to  the"  extent  of 
half-a-crown.  He  was  perfectly  sen- 
sih'e,  and  said  he  only  felt  a  soreness 
at  the  injured  part.  I  removed  the 
whole  of  the  fractured  bone  which  was 
comminuted  ;  one  small  portion  had 
penetrated  the  dura  mater.  He  has 
been  treated  just  as  the  former  pa- 
tient was,  and  has  not  had  a  bad  symp- 
tom since."  We  will  not  contrast  the 
drawing  up  of  this  case  by  Simon  Pure 
with  the  Report  in  No.  10,  Vol.  IV., 
but  will  proceed  to  show  the  real  ter- 
mination of  it,  as  detailed  in  the  faith- 
ful pages  of  The  Lancet,  No.  14,  Vol. 
IV.  : — »'  On  disseetion  of  this  case,  a 
large  abscess  was  found  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the 
brain,  containing  about  two  ounces  oH 
a  greenish-coloured  pus.  The  abscess 
extended  to  the  level  of  the  carpus 
callosum  on  the  inner  side,  and  was 
very  superficial  towards  the  external 
surface  of  the  hemisphere  on  the  left 
side." 

We  consider  this  as  the  climax.  We 
have  toiled  through  a  jumble  of  com- 
mon-place remarks,  stale  truisms,  and 
long-spnn  cases,  much  to  ohi-  own  edi- 
fication, as  well  as,  no  doubt,  that  of 
our  Readers.  These,  it  is  true,  we 
might  have  overlooked  in  benevolent 
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eCSJSrJtSsiofl  for  the  imbecility  of  the 
heiul  tliat  could  think  of  adding  to  the 
value  of  Sir  A^tley  Coop<  I  RIM 
by  such  ]>  iltiy  trash;  but  we  cannot, 
ronlstrntlj  with  our  professed  cliu- 

t<  i  as  guardians  of  tlM  moral  recti- 
tude a*  well  a>>  Interests  of'thi  medi- 
cal public,  allow  this  last  attempt  at 
imposition  to  pass  without  exposing  it 
in  its  true  colours.  He  might  haw 
been  content  with  paining  upon  the 
public  our  fogen  for  his  men  pro- 
duction ;  he  might  reasonably  enough 
bave  satisfied  himself  with  the  enor- 
mous profit  which  such  unpaid-for 
plagiarism  could  produce,  without 
bavin?  the  unblushing  effrontery  to 
publish  false  facts,  which  a  little  re- 
flection (if  the  Real  Simon  Pure  ever 
does  reflect)  must  have  told  him  could 
not  long  remain  without  exposure. 
The  world  will  hardly  credit  that  a 
hospital  surgeon  could  publish,  01  « 
success/til  case,  one  that  we  had  al- 
ready given  the  post  mortem  eanmum 
tion  of;  such,  however,  is  the  fact,  as 
may  be  proved  by  a  reference  to  our 
own  pages. 

We  feel  it  but  justice  to  make  one 
or  two  observations  respecting  our- 
selves :  the  first  is,  to  request  that  our 
readers  will  compare  the  original 
matter  (which  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
have  fairly  given  from  Mr.  Tyrrell's 
volume)  with  the  original  matter,  ex- 
tracts from  foreign  works,  and  hospital 
reports,  contained  in  those  numbers  of 
The  Lancet  which  give  Sir  Astley  Coo- 
per's Lectures,  and  then  to  form  an 
unbiassed  judgment  of  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  two.  We  also  feel 
it  our  duty  to  repeat,  that,  were  it 
not  for  the  existence  of  a  public  cen- 
sorship, snch  as  that  exercised  by  The 
Lancet,  the  puldic  would  be  grossly 
imposed  upon  in  the  most  important 
part  of  the  medical  profession,  namely, 
the  Reports  of  Hospital  Cases.  In  this 
instance  The  Lancet  has,  fortunately 
for  the  cause  of  truth,  been  able  to 
unveil  the  Real  Simon  Pure,  wiiom  for 
the  present  we  take  our  farewell  of, 
and  leave  to  his  own  reflections. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lvxcet. 

Sir, 

Allow  me,  through  the  medium  of 
your  valuable  publication,  to  call  the 


attention  of  those  pei»ons,  whose  duty 
it  h  to  interfere  in  iu<  ii  <  ises,  to  th* 
ihamefnl  practice  which  has  for  a  long 
time  existed  at  St  Thomas's  hospital, 

of  allowing  nun  /  m  ninth/  to  entci  .nid 
\\a\\k  porter  through  all  the  wards  on 
tho  linn's  side   of  the  Iioiim-.      To  lay 

nothing  of  the  danger  inevitably  con 
sequent  on  the  toleration  of  soph  i 
custom,  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
that  strict   discipline  thai   should  be 

maintained  in  a  public  Institution,  to 
the  officers  of  which  a  great  moral  re- 
sponsibility is  necessarily  attached. 

I  have  witnessed  many  cases  in 
which  patients  upon  "  low  diet"  have 
indulged  in  plentiful  potations  of  this 
beverage,  unknown,  of  course,  to  the 
surgeon,  and  .supposed  to  be  unknown 
to  the  sisters  and  nurses. 

Many  thanks  are  due  to  your  efforts 
for  the  correction  of  many  public 
abuses,  and  the  design  of  this  letter  is 
to  bring  this  practice  under  the  notice 
of  individuals  who  possess  the  power 
of  preventing  it.  Convinced  of  the 
utility  of  your  publication,  I  remain, 
one  of  its  numerous  supporters, 

A  Dresser  OP  Si.  Tiio.ua>' .-. 

Nov.  15,  lb21. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your 
giving  the  enclosed  a  place  in  the  co- 
lumns of  The  Lancet. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  D.  Dermot. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  London, 
12th  November,  1824. 

Sir, — The  document  signed  by  the 
Surgeons  to  the  Westminster  Hospital, 
recognising  you  as  a  Teacher  of  Ana- 
tomy, has  been  laid  before  the  Court 
of  Examiners  of  this  College,  and  I  am 
direct«kl  to  inform  you  that,  in  con- 
secpience  of  such  recognition,  the  cer- 
tificates of  attendance  upon  your 
Wi nter  Courses  of  Lectures  on  Ana- 
tomy, and  also  your  Certificates  upon 
your  Winter  Courses  of  Dissections, 
will  be  received  by  the  Court. 
I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Edm.  ljelfocb,  Sec* 
Mr.  G.  D.  Da-mot, 
Hcllen  Street,  Soho. 
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Can     of    Tic     DolorettXf    successfully 

trailed  l>  11  (he  Carbonate  «f  Iron. 

R,  I).,  Bged  71,  a  sailor,  but  yet  ;i 
man  of  regular  habits,  was  admitted 
Into  Luke's  ward,  on  the  2!)th  ol'  Sep- 
t( Ember,  under  the  care  of  Sir  Astlky 

Cooper. 

The  pain  was  seated  principally  in 
the  trunk,  and  distributions  of  the  infra 
orbital  nerve;  the  paroxysms  were 
dreadfully  severe;  and, for  tour  months, 

previous  tohis  admission, occurred  four 
or  live  times  in  the  day,  but  always 
more  excruciating  towards  evening. 

From  some  cause  or  other,  he  did 
not  commence  the  use  of  any  medi- 
cine until  the  19th  of  October.  We 
suppose  it  might  have  been  wished  to 
ascertain  what  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced on  the  complaint  by  hospital  air 
and  diet.  But,  since  that  time,  he  has 
taken  half  a  drachm  of  the  carbonate  of 
■iron  three  times  in  the  day.  At  the  end 
of  a  fortnight,  the  pain  was  very  much 
mitigated,  and  the  paroxysms  did  not 
return  so  frequently. 

In  another  week  he  was  more  de- 
cidedly benefited,  although  the  dose 
of  the  medicine  was  not  increased. 

I  p  to  the  present  time,  Nov.  ]7th, 
the  pain  has  gradually  diminished  in 
force  and  frequency.  The  patient  has 
only  a  slight  twinge  or  two  of  an  even- 
ing ;  his  bowels  arc  regular,  and 
general  health  good. 

We  think  a  more  decided  impres- 
sion might  have  been  made  on  the 
disease  in  this  case,  if  the  doses  of  the 
carbonate  of  iron  had  been  gradually 
increased.  Eight  times  the  quantity 
of  tins  medicine  has  been  given  three 
times  in  the  day  ;  and,  latterly,  every 
six  hours,  to  two  young  females,  aged 
12  and  IB,  patients  of  Dr.  Elliot- 
son,  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  with 
chorea,  who  were  discharged  last  week 
perfectly  cured. 


(  asc  of  Fracture  of  t Uc  Internal  Condyle 
of  tli e  Humerus. 

A  man,  having  a  swollen  and  nearly 
fixed  elbow  joint,  was  brought  into  the 
operating  theatre  for  Sir  Astley  to 
tee   on  Tuesday.    The  fore-arm  was 


in  a  Straight    line  with  the  upper,  and 

coold  not  by  any  effort  of  the  patient 

lie  bronghl  towards  it.    There  was  ■ 

hollow  Im  tween  the  head  of  the  ra- 
dius ami  the  olecranon,  more  than  is 
usually  the  ease,  and  an  apparent 
projection  of  the  outer  condyle.  Sir 
Asii.ia     remarked,    that  the  ulna  was 

carried  back  with  ihe  broken  condyle. 

and  thai  the  radius  was  remaining  in 
its  place.  It  is  a  case,  said  he,  which 
is  eternally  mistaken  for  a  dislocation 

of  the  ulna  backwards  ;  I  have  seen 
these  cases  frequently,  and  what  I  do 
is  this;  I  bend  the  fore-arm  forcibly 
towards  the  upper,  until  I  bring  it 
nearly  to  right  angles  with  it;  I  make 
them  bend  to  me  ;  for  an  arm  anchy- 
loscd,  in  that  position,  will  be  very 
useful ;  whereas,  if  left  straight,  it 
would  only  be  in  the  way.  The  man 
said,  that  the  accident  had  occurred 
five  weeks  since  ;  Sir.  A.  then  placed 
his  hand  firmly  upon  the  upper  arm, 
and,  using  considerable  force,  flexed 
the  fore-arm  nearly  to  a  right  angle. 
A  sling  was  then  put  round  the  wrist, 
and  carried  over  the  neck,  .so  as  to 
prevent  the  arm  from  dropping. 

The  only  operation  performed  this 
week  is  the  Injection  of  a  hydrocele 
by  Bin  Astley  Cooper.  The  tunic 
had  been  injected  in  the  summer  with 
water  only,  but  it  failed  to  excite  the 
adhesive  inflammation,  although  the 
same  practice  had  in  several  other- 
cases  been  attended  with  success. 
The  fluid  injected  in  this  operation 
was  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  to  a 
pint  of  water;  which  is  the  injection 
most  commonly  used  at  the  hospital. 

The  accidents  received  are  a  frac- 
ture of  the  collar  bone;  a  contusion 
of  the  hip  and  leg  ;  a  case  of  strangu- 
lated inguinal  hernia;  the  man  was 
brought  in  on  Wednesday  evening, 
having  all  the  symptoms  of  strangu- 
lation, which  had  been  urgent  for  some 
time  before;  the  taxis  was  tried,  but 
did  not  succeed ;  as  was  the  tobacco 
enema,  but  without  success.  The  ope- 
ration was  advised,  to  which  the  pa- 
tient would  not  consent;  and,  on 
the  following  morning,  Mr.  Morgan 
again  tried  the  taxis/  and  succeeded 
in  reducing  it. 
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ST   TiiOM  \> 'S  HOSPITAL. 

Cunttnuut'iHiof'  dated 

l',/,tuiul  1/ci/ua. 

Nov.  10.  The  patient  bMM  pain 
or  tenderness  of  the  abdomen;  t ri *- 
pulse  continues  boA   and   Blow;   the 

BOJncool;  MM!  the  tongue  tin  nil  \et\ 
little.  The  pus  discharged  from  the 
woinul  la  small  in  quantity,  but  of  a 
good  colour.  Tin-  cities  of  the  wound 
looked  a  little  dirty,  and  as  the  febi  ile 
symptoms  liad  in  a  treat  measure 
subsided,  she  was  ordered  one  pint 
of  porter  to  be  taken  in  the  day  ;  the 
fomentations  and  poultices  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

11th.  The  nigat  was  net  pasted  bo 
tranquilly  as  the  preceding  one,  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  porter  which  she 
had  taken  having  produced  griping 
pain  in  her  bowels,  followed  by  purg- 
ing. The  porter,  of  course,  to  be 
omitted,  four  ounces  of  jmH  wint 
ordered  to  be  taken  during  the  day. 
The  wound  is  rather  inactive,  and 
the  age  of  the  patient  will  admit  of  a 
slight  stimulant.  Continues  the  poul- 
tice. 

12th.  The  wound  looks  a  little 
cleaner,  the  slight  slough  which  had 
formed  on  the  edges  of  the  wound  has 
separated,  and  the  discharge  is  in- 
creased. Ordered  a  mutton  chop, 
and  to  continue  the  wine  increased  to 
six  ounce  B, 

15th.  No  bad  symptoms;  sleeps 
comfortably  ;  the  bowels  are  regular, 
and  the  pulse  trampul;  granulations 
arising  iron)  the  wound.  The  quantity 
of  wine  has  been  increased  to  eight 
ounces,  aud  the  patient  may  now  be 
said  to  be  going  on  very  well. 


Carious  case  of  Anchylosis,  of  great 
part  of  the  vertebral  column,  probably 
produced  by  an  ossification  of  the  in- 
tev ertcbt id 'jsub stance . 

E.  B.,  a  young  woman,  aged  19, 
was  admitted  into  Dorcas's  ward 
about  three  weeks  ago  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Thavers. 

She  says  that,  about  three  years 
since,  she  was  attacked  with  aching 
pains  in  her  back,  from  which  time 
she  has  been  gradually  getting  worse  ; 
and  that  in  the  early  part  of  her  life 


•dn-  ii  id  b    m         itemed  to  Hi 

\»<i^ti!^.       Bht     in  Bl    I  IBM    int'> 

I  [ospittl    ah  -ill    I  ai  1\  c  monU] 
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mainied  here  six  months,  daring  vrhiefa 
time  moxas  were  applied  <»n  eeeo 
Bide  the  ipta  ind  srteratire  medi- 
eimn  taken  irithent  any  heneiit.  E 
went  afterwards  to  Margate,  wd  re- 
mained there  four  months  without 
any  advantai:  •. 

There  is  no  external  appe 
disease,  no  B#eHingl   nu  uefonaity, 
nor  has  there  ever  been  any  ten  . 
ness  on  the  spine  when  pieced.     The 
patient    is    inc ap  ihle    of    tlexin^ 
spine  below  the  last  cervical  Of  tu->i 
dorsal  vertebra^  below  this  point  it 
appears  completely  anchyloaod*  Ti< 

is  no  motion  allowed  excepting  that 
of  the  pelvis  on  the  tuftgfa  boir 
so  that,  if  you  desire  her  to  stoop  for- 
wards, the  trunk  immediately  fall* 
with  great  suddenness  below  a  right 
angle  with  the  thighs  ;  from  this  posi- 
tion she  cannot  raise  herself,  but  when 
assisted  by  raising  the  arms,  the  ex- 
tensor muscles  of  the  spine,  and  e\eii 
of  the  head,  act  spasmodically,  so  as 
to  jerk  the  head  back.  This  may  arise 
from  mechanical  irritation,  as  from  an 
ossiiic  deposit  projecting  into  the  mus- 
cular structure  ;  or,  wh.it  is  more  pro- 
bable, it  may  be  owing  to  these  mus- 
cles being  put  very  powerfully  and 
suddenly  upon  the  stretch,  when  the 
spine  is  thrown  so  forcibly  forward. 
Muscular  contractions  are  not  per- 
formed regularly  immediately  after 
considerable  extension  has  taken  place. 
This  may  be  noticed  in  the  attempts 
made  to  reduce  dislocations. 

Since  she  has  been  in  the  hospital 
this  time  the  warm,  cold,  and  vapour 
baths  have  been  used,  and  also  fric- 
tions. Blisters  have  been  twice  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  length  of  the  spine, 
but  have  not  afforded  any  relief.  The 
gill's  appetite  is  unimpaired  ;  she 
sleeps  well,  and  her  general  health  is 
good. 

No  operations  have  been  performed 
here  this  week  ;  and  the  only  acci- 
dent received  that  is  at  all  out  of  the 
common  way,  is  a  dislocation  of  the 
sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  forwards. 
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(    \  fusion  of  the.  cat*  ofjo$eph 
If  oolfrcy. 

The  following  tacts,  retpectiag  this 

latL  have  been  copied  lioin  tilt-  Hits- 
pit. il  Case  Book  pf  Mr,  C.  IJf.i.i.,  M 
oor  correspondent  bad  no  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  patient,  he  having 
been  removed  from  the  Hospital  on 
the  11th  of  September,  from  which 
time  he  was  attended  at  his  parent's 
residence  by  Mr.  Beli.'s  dressers. 

August  21.  To-day  the  boy  com- 
plains of  sickness  and  Itead-aebe  ;  tbe 
pain  being  principally  at  the  vertex  of 
the  bead.  Tbe  original  wound  has 
healed,  and  be  has  no  uneasiness  there. 
He  has  taken  occasionally  tbe  P.  Ja- 
lapae  C. 

23.  He  was  cupped  on  tbe  back  of 
tbe  neck ;  there  was  tenderness  on 
tbe  cicatrix,  to  which  poultices  were 
applied,  and  a  small  piece  of  bone 
was  removed  from  tbe  wound.  There 
was  a  small  swelling  above  the  cica- 
trix, in  wbicb  pulsation  may  be  ob- 
served. 

25.  Sickness  diminished  ;  pulseless 
rapid,  and  full. 

Sept.  1.  He  was  slightly  delirious 
this  morning,  sick,  and  vomits  bis  me- 
dicine and  tea ;  there  is  a  blush  of 
redness  about  tbe  wound,  to  which 
leeches  were  applied. 

8.  He  continued  much  tbe  same 
during  last  week.  Sickness  now  left 
hiin.  Particular  attention  has  been 
paid  to  prevent  the  scales  on  tbe 
cicatrix  from  confining  matter  below 
them  ;  only  a  few  drops  of  matter, 
however,  have  been  discharged. 

11,  He  was  removed  by  his  friends 
from  the  hospital.  He  was  not  im- 
proved in  health,  but  gradually  was 
becoming  more  weak,  without  the  ex- 
hibition of  any  more  distinct  symp- 
toms of  disease  in  the  brain. 

17.  Visited  at  his  borne  by  one  of 
the  dressers,  who  reports  that  be  gra- 
dually sunk  without  any  symptoms 
more  remarkable  than  those  already 
detailed. 

Oct.  13.  He  lost  his  sight  com- 
pletely, but  recognised  tbe  dresser's 
voice  when  he  came  to  visit  him,  and 
was  perfectly  sensible.  His  mother 
says,  that  till  within  a  short  period  of 
his  death,  he  ate  his  food  heartily  and 


hud  n    good    appetite. — 16.     He    was 
convulsed  for  some  time,  and  died. 

I)isst(  lion. 

The  small  tumour  which  projected, 
daring  bis  life-time,  through  tbe  open- 
ing of  the  skull,   was  now  fallen  com- 
pletely,   and    in    its   place   there   was 
a    depression.     The    scalp    and    dura 
mater  adhered  firmly   together  at  the 
place  of  the  cicatrix  of  the  old  wound, 
and  both    together    were   so   thin   and 
intimately  united,  that  they  could  not 
be  separated  by  the  knife.   Neither  the 
dura  mater,  which  appeared   through 
the    opening,    nor    the    neighbouring 
bone,  was  remarkably  vascular.   When 
the  scull-cap  was  lifted,  there  was  no 
appearance   of  inflammation    of    the 
dura  mater,  but  it  had  rather    a   dul- 
ness    of  appearance.     There   was  no 
connection   between  the   dura  mater 
and  the  bone  at  the  place  of  the  frac- 
ture.    The  edges  of  the  hole  made,  in 
tbe  skull,  by  extracting  the  fractured 
portions    of  bone,   had   now    become 
thin,  even,  and  smooth,  as  is  shown  in 
the  preparation  in  the  Museum.     The 
part  of  the  dura   mater  that   was  in- 
cluded within  the  edges  of  this  hole  was 
not  distinguishable  from   the  rest  by 
increased  thickness  of  texture.      On 
patting  with  the  finger   on  the   brain 
which  was  below  where  the   fracture 
existed,  a  sensation  of  undulation  was 
communicated  to   the   finger — the  ab- 
scess could  here  be   felt.    When  the 
dura   mater    was    removed    from  tbe 
brain,  its    surface   presented   a  light 
greyish  appearance,   very  unlike  the 
appearance  of  recent  inflammation.  A 
puncture   was  made  in  the  abscess  at 
that  point   where    the   walls  seemed 
thinnish,  and  an  extraordinary  quan- 
tity of  pus  discharged  by  this  channel 
or  orifice.     It  was  found  by  slicing 
down  the  brain,  that  the  whole  ante- 
i^or  right   lobe    of  the  cerebrum  was 
converted  into  an  abscess,  the  coats 
of    which     were    exceedingly     thin" 
being  formed  of  the  cineritious  sur- 
face of  the  brain.     The  abscess  occu- 
pied the  anterior  part  of  the   middle 
lobe  also,  and  it  destroyed  the  natural 
appearance  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
lateral  ventricle  of  that  side.     It  de- 
scended so  deeply  into  the  substance 
of  the  brain,  that  one   of  the  thinnest 
parts  of  its  walls  was   at  the  situation 
of  the  optic  nerves,   for  here  it  burst 
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LECTURE  8. 

Gentlemen, 

Pursuing  the  subject  of  tumours, 
the  description  of  the  encysted  will 
follow  those  of  the  sarcomatous  kind. 

Encysted  Tuftiours 

are  so  alike  in  feel  to  some  of  the 
species  of  tumours  which  I  have  before 
described,  that  they  are  not  unfre- 
quently  mistaken  for  them.  Yet  they 
possess  sufficient  characteristics  by 
which  they  may  be  distinguished  if 
examined  attentively.  I  say  that  we 
may  generally  distinguish  them  prior 
to  the  performance  of  an  operation. 
Encysted  tumours  have  a  much 
smoother  surface ;  they  are  more  regu- 
lar in  shape  than  the  sarcomatous; 
and  if  you  examine  them  attentively, 
you  will  find  that  they  have  a  pulpy 
feel.  I  have  known,  however,  many 
tumours  dispersed  which  had  been 
taken  for  wens  ;  and  I  have  known 
tumours  removed,  supposed  to  be 
wens,  which,  on  dissection,  were 
found  to  be  a  soft  regularly-shaped 
sarcoma.  The  necessity  for  this  dis- 
tinction is  not  very  great,  as  both 
kinds  of  swellings  generally  require 
to  be  removed. 

The  cysts  of  these  tumours  are  com- 
posed of  several  lamella?,  which  arc 
sometimes  very  closely  compacted. 
Sometimes  they  adhere  very  firmly  to 
the  surroundini:  parts ;  at  other  times 
are  attached  so  loosely,  that 
when  you  make  an  incision  upon  the 
cyst,  the  swelling  starts  out  without 


further  dissection.  These  tumours, 
from  the  nature  of  their  different  con- 
tents have  been  called  steatomatous, 
from  the  matter  with  which  the  cyst 
has  been  filled  resembling  fat;  meli- 
ceritous,  from  its  resembling  honey  ; 
and  atheromatous,  when  the  contents 
have  been  of  a  consistence  between 
the  two  former.  Wens*  have  some- 
times burst,  and  a  peculiar  structure 
has  sprouted  from  the  sides  of  the 
cavity.  Horny  excrescences  have  been 
in  this  way  produced,  of  which  there 
is  a  very  curious  example  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum.  Cases  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Everakd  Home,  in 
which  this  horny  material  has  been 
shown  to  proceed  from  the  walls  of 
the  cyst.  These  excrescences  fre- 
quently take  place  in  quadrupeds, 
and  the  nature  of  such  excrescences 
approaches  very  near  to  the  structure 
of  horn ;  but  when  they  happen  in 
man,  they  resemble  more  the  struc- 
ture of  the  nail.  That  the  internal 
surface  of  the  cyst  secretes  the  sub- 
stances of  the  different  densities 
which  I  have  described  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  When  a  wen  has 
burst,  I  have  seen  granulations  arise 
from  the  surface ;  but  these  are  gene- 
rally flabby,  and  not  disposed  to  heal. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  is  of  opinion, 
that  these  tumours  are  formed  by  a 
distension  of  the  sebaceous  follicles, 
or  of  the  oil  bags  of  the  skin,  as  I  call 
them.  He  supposes  that  the  mouth 
of  the  follicle  becomes  obstructed 
from  some  cause ;  that  the  secretion 
continues,  and  distends  the  follicle 
into  a  cyst,  which  eventually  becomes 
lined  with  cuticle.  Sir  A'stlev  Cooper 
recommends  that  a  puncture  should 
be  made  into  the  tumour,  and  the 
contents  be  pressed  out;  that  this 
plan    may  be    repeated  whenever   it 

*  Mr.  A.  uses  the  term  wens,  as 
synonimous  with  encysted  tumours. 
— Edit.  L. 
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distends  again.     It   verj    large,  they 

itquie    ti)    be    i«-nio\«d,    ai  d  the   \\a\ 
in    which    !»•  iinund*    tl, 

•  lone,  is  io  fn»l  lav  open  \hv  cyst, 
empty  it  of  it>  contents,  and  then  dis- 
i  it  our.  1  do  nut  think  this  U  M 
W«41  as  attempting  to  t»ke  the  cyst 
out  entire,  tin  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  out  tin*  cysl  after  it  has  be<  h 
evacuated,  on  account  oi'  the  adhe- 
sions which  sometimes  arc  found. 
Although  I  have  known  caaea  where, 
in  attempting  to  dissect  the  cyst  out 
♦•mire,  it  was  puuciured,  and  a  part  oi 
the  cyst  was  left ;  >ct,  by  bringing  the 
healthy  skin  in  contact  with  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  cyst,  adhesion 
took  place,  and  theie  w;;s  no  subse- 
quent diseased  action  produced. 

It  lias  been  supposed,  that  these  tu- 
moui>  are  of  the  nature  of  hydatids, 
but,  that  they  have  .secreting  surfaces 
the  following  case  will  show.  A  gen- 
tleman had  a  wen  in  Ids  cheek,  just 
upon  the  buccinator  muscle  ;  it  pro- 
truded nearly  as  much  into  his  mouth 
as  it  did  externally,  and  it  appeared 
as  if  he  always  had  a  plum  in  his 
mouth.  It  was  so  near  the  parotid 
duct,  that  its  removal  would  have 
been  attended  with  difficulty.  The 
wen  burst,  and  he  applied  to  Mr. 
Hunter,  who  tried  many  stimulating 
applications  to  make  the  sides  of  the 
cyst  adhere,  but  to  no  purpose.  The 
openiug  closed,  the  cyst  filled  again, 
and  was  more  distended  than  before. 
The  patient  came  to  me  wishing  to 
have  the  swelling  lessened,  althoi'nh 
unwilling  to  have  it  extirpated-  He 
told  me  a  story  that  he  had  heard,  of 
a  gentleman  named  Chisholm  having 
a  tumour  of  the  same  sort  cured  by 
having  strong  brine  rubbed  on  it  by 
the  diiection  of  Mr.  Warner,  and  he 
wished  me  to  do  the  same.  I  told 
him,  that  the  only  benefit  to  be  ex- 
pected from  that  was,  by  irritating 
and  ujcerating  the  cheek  to  let  out  the 
contents  of  the  cyst ;  but  that  I 
thought  that  the  same  thing  might  be 
accomplished  in  a  much  more  easy 
and  direct  way,  by  pricking  it  with  a 
lancet.  He  was  pleased  at  the  pro- 
posal, and  consented.  I  ju<t  punc- 
tured the  tumour,  and  squoze  out  its 
contents,  and  pietty  stinking  stuff, 
I  remember,  it  was  ;  it  was  of  the  me- 
liceritous  kind.  After  it  had  been 
squeezed  out,  the  wound  made  by  the 
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puncture  healed,  and  the  sac  distend- 
ed sgain,  aleeratioa  took  place  at  the 
eieatiiN,  dmi  it  •li^fhsargfdri^elt.  '1  he 
^unie    Hung    I  ,  .  ned  frequently 

since,  and  left  little  or  no  -i  ai  1  do 
not,  however,  mean  to  I  ecoinini  nd 
such  a   pi  acta  e  generally,  lot  1  n.i 

der  that  it  is  dan^eious  to  irritate  I  " 
cy»ted  tumours ;  the  tumour  which  I 
ha\c  dtseiibed  to  you  was  of  an  in- 
dolent kind,  but  there  are  Oth  i  tu- 
mours which  are  not  so,  as  I  shall 
jut  -entl\  show  vou. 

I  said  that  it  is  difficult  always  to 
distinguish  encysted  from  sarcomatous 
tumours,  although  it  may  be  generally 
done. 

A  gentleman  had  a  tumour,  sup- 
posed to  be  sarcomatous,  beneath  the 
integuments  on  She  lower  edge  of  the 
pectoral  muscle.  He  had  felt  pain  in 
it  occasionally,  and  it  had  at  such 
times  very  much  increased  in  size,  and 
made  him  feverish  ami  irritable.  The 
tumour  was  about  four  inches  in  length 
and  tin  ft:  in  breadth  ;  it  had  become  a 
source  of  irritation,  and  he  consented 
to  have  it  removed  ;  the  integuments 
wen-  divided,  and  the  tumour  dissect- 
ed out  ;  it  had  adhered  in  part  to  the 
edge  of  the  muscle.  The  wound  soon 
healed,  and  the  patient's  health  be- 
came much  better  than  it  w  as  before 
the  operation.  I  took  the  tumour 
with  me,  that  I  might  examine  it;  I 
cut  into  it,  and  found  that  it  was  oi* 
a  soft  sarcomatous  substance,  con- 
tained within  a  thin  capsule,  almost 
caseous;  it  had  the  firmness  and  yel- 
lowish appearance  of  cheese,  but  was 
not  unctuous.  About  three  months 
after,  two  other  tumours  formed,  one 
above,  and  the  other  below  the  cica- 
trix ;  but  they  were  not  attended  to 
by  the  patient  till  they  wtie  ;  lmost 
as  large  as  walnuts.  Being  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  former  tumours, 
and  supposing  that  these  were  of  the 
same  description,  the  patient  being  at 
the  same  time  adverse  to  the  opera- 
tion as  it  was  described  to  him,  it  was 
Bgree'd  to  puncture  the  upper  tumour, 
to  press  out  its  contents,  and  await 
the  consequence.  An  abscess  lane  twas 
introduced,  and  the  contents  of  the 
tumour  were  found  the  same  as  in  the 
former  one.  Violent  erysipelatous 
inflammation  took  place,  it  w  as  follow- 
ed by  sloughing;  the  inflammation  ex- 
tended down   that  side  to  the  groin, 
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ami  to   the  nppo-ito  side  Iff    the  che-t. 

The  constitutional  derangement  won 

as  violent  as  the  local,  ami  lie.  « 1  i *  « 1  in 
a  week. 

Tliis  rise  shows  the  danger  of  dis- 
lurbing  wens  of  an  irritable  nature, 
or  in  an  Irritable  habit.    Nome  indltl 

duals-  have  a  disposition  to  Ibnn  wens 
in  various  parti  of  the  body,  and  Hay 
sometimes  appear  lb   bo  hcrcdi(ar\. 

The  greatest  number  of  encWrd 
tumours  do  well  ;  but  there  are  some 
which,  when  tliov  become  open,  pro- 
duce gre.it,  and  sometimes  fatal  irri- 
tation. Some  cysts  become  not  only 
very  vascular,  but  have  a  great  dis- 
position to  blood  from  their  internal 
surfaces.  This  luvmatodal  disposition 
appears  to  be  owing  to  a  diseased 
state  of  the  vessels,  and  was  first  very 
plainlv  and  areuratelv  described  by 
Mr.  Hey.  When  I 'first  read  Mr. 
Hev's  hook,  I  did  not  exactly  under- 
stand the  manner  in  which  he  used 
the  term;  I  thought  he  had  substitut- 
ed luomatoides  for  haematoides,  and  I 
recollect  a  remark  which  I  made  on 
reading  it ;  I  said  it  ought  not  to 
be  called  fungus  luematoides,  but  a 
fungus  luvmasarcoides.  I  afterwards 
saw,  however,  that  the  term  which 
Mr.  Hey  had  used  was  quite  correct, 
and  that  he  had  described  well  the 
tendency  of  such  parts  to  haemor- 
rhage. 

It  was,1"  at  the  time  Mr.  Hey  de- 
scribed it,  a  very  rare  disease,  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  very  long  and  ex- 
tensive practice,  he  only  met  with 
three  cases.  It  was  so  rare,  that 
the  London  surgeons  had  never  met 
with  it  ;  they  did  not  know  it  :  I 
speak  plainly,  but  I  speak  truly, 
when  I  say  they  did  not  know  it.  This 
haematodal  disposition  in  the  vessels 
of  an  encysted  tumour  was  peculiarly 
shown  in  the  following  case.  A  young 
woman  had  a  tumour  form  beneath 
the  triceps  muscle,  near  the  elbow;  it 
continued  to  increase,  and  in  about 
twelve  months  it  appeared  beneath 
the  integuments  on  the  outer  side  ot 
the  arm,  a  little  above  the  elbow. 
It  had  a  feeling  of  fluctuation,  and 
as  the  tumour  appeared  more  incline  d 
to  extend  itself  than  to  give  way,  it 
was  considered  right  to  puncture  it  in 
the  most  projecting  part.  It  was 
punctured  by  Sir  Gilbert  Bl\ne, 
some   serous  fluid   was    let    out ;  he 


wished  I o  ascertain  the  nature  of  th*» 
c\M,  and  poked  his  finger  into  it;  it 
began  to  (Heed;  pressure  was  made, 
but  lire  bleeding  did  not  stop  ;  he  put 
in  his  finger  airain,  bill  the  more  he 
poked,  the  worse  the  Ir.i'inorrhage 
became.  It  was  \cry  alarming,  the 
ell  COttkl  not  be  got  at  ;  the  open- 
ing   was  enlarged,    to    try   to    secure 

them;  the  surgeons  became  frighten- 
ed, the   tourniquet    Was  obliged  td  be 

put  on,  and  the  amputation  Of  the  arm 
was  decided  on.  This  was  done,  but 
it  was  determined  on  in  a  moment  of 
great  agitation.  I  took  tin;  limb  with 
me,  and  examined  it ;  I  looked  at  the 
cyst  most  carefully ;  I  found  that 
there  was  a  layer  of  blood  lining  the 
inside  of  the  cyst,  which  coaguluni 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  finger,  and  produced  the 
haemorrhage.  I  looked  further,  and 
I  discovered  what  alarmed  me  very 
much,  which  was,  that  a  part  of  the 
cyst  had  been  removed,  and  left  on 
the  stump.  I  attended  very  anxiously 
to  the  state  of  the  stump;  the  wound 
appeared  to  heal  well,  but  the  edges 
of  it  separated,  considerable  inflam- 
mation succeeded,  and  a  fungus  shot 
forth,  and  the  girl  died.  The  fungus 
was  of  a  darli  colour,  soft,  and  had  a 
tendency  to  haemorrhage.  Be  it  known 
unto  you,  that  it  was  the  fungus  haema- 
todes  of  Mr.  Hey.  I  remember  hav- 
ing called  one  morning  on  Mr.  Peak- 
son,  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Hey,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  had  some  manu- 
script cases  of  fungus  haematoides, 
which  were  to  be  added  to  those  al- 
ready published.  He  said,  that  he 
had  inquired  of  a  great  many  surgeons 
in  London,  if  they  had  ever  met  with 
such  cases,  but  they  all  said  they  had 
not.  If  you  please,  said  Mr.  P.,  I 
will  read  you  one,  so  he  began  a  case 
of  fungus  which  had  required  ampu- 
tation, and  in  which  a  part  of  the  cyst 
had  been  divided.  "  Oh!  stop,"  said 
I,  "  you  may  shut  the  book,  I  can  tell 
you  the  end  of  that  case  ;  the  stump 
threw  out  a  fungus  of  the  same  kind, 
and  the  patient  died."  "  You  have  seen 
the  case  then,"  said  he.  "  Yes,  I 
have,  but  only  one,  and  I  never  wish 
to  see  such  another." 

There  is  a  species  of  rnq/sterl  tumottr, 
which  contains  a  kind  of  serum  and 
//i/rfatids,  like  the  cysts  sometimes 
found  in  the  liver.     Sometimes  they 
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contain    a  uuuibi  ranulaf   sub* 

itMM  <  I  of  a  while  colour,  and  nil  "vul 
figure,  somewhat  like  pearl  l.uli\, 
or  the  si/e  <»l  mil  ill  run. iiit»  I  con- 
sider that  tbe»e  iwelliugs  an  eq 
laigements  of  the  l>m>u,  I  have  al- 
M  |JI  found  them  in  those  situations 
where  1  know  burSW  are  placed,  esj.t •- 
cially  ah. mi  the  top  of  the  thigh  and 
hip,  the  ihoulder,  elbow,  and  clavicle. 
A  yuung  lady  had  a  large  swelling 
beneath  the  biceps  of  the  arm,  it  pro- 
truded on    each    side   of  the    muscle, 

arid  reached  near  to  the  elbow  joint 
I  punctured  the  swelling,  and  let  out 
about  six  ounces  of  serum,  with  some 
of  these  little  granular  bodies  ;  laid  a 
bit  of  simple  dressing  over  the  part, 
and  the  arm  was  supported  in  a  sling. 
Serous  thud  continued  to  escape  for 
a  few  days,  and  the  wound  closed. 
I  considered,  then,  if  I  could  keep  the 
cyst  open  with  a  tent  for  a  little  time, 
I  might  succeed  in  preventing  an  ad- 
hesion of  it;  but  the  irritation  it  pro- 
duced soon  made  me  remove  the  tent. 
I  did  not  dare  to  persevere  with  it. 
Some  time  after  it  filled  again,  and, 
instructed  by  my  former  experience, 
I  opened  the  cyst,  and  dilated  the 
wound  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a 
half.  It  was  dressed  lightly  with  a 
bit  of  simple  ointment;  lit  healed  in 
three  weeks,  and  since  that  time  there 
Las  been  no  further  collection  of  fluid. 
I  can  tell  you  another  case  of  this 
kind  ;  a  gentleman  had  a  collection 
of  fluid  beneath  the  fascia  of  the  ring 
finger  and  palmar  fascia.  The  col- 
lection seemed  to  have  begun  in  the 
palm,  and  had  extended  itself  to  the 
theca  of  the  finger.  As  the  fluid  was 
nearest  to  the  surface  at  this  part,  it 
was  agreed  in  consultation  that  it 
should  be  opened  heie.  An  opening 
was  made  into  it  of  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  fluid  gushed  out  containing  the 
largest  granules  I  ever  saw ;  they 
were  as  large  as  small  grapes.  1 
pressed  on  the  hand  to  squeeze  them 
all  out,  and  got  out  as  many  as  I  could, 
still  I  was  uncertain  whether  they 
were  all  out.  I  dressed  the  wound 
superficially  and  ordered  a  bread  and 
water  poultice  to  be  applied.  Fear- 
ing, however,  that  some  of  these  gra- 
nules might  have  been  left,  I  took  it 
into  my  head,  three  days  after  the 
operation,  to  inject  some  luke-warm 


water  into  the  Cavitj,  but  no  gram 
K  liu  in  (I    with    it        1  Ml  MM* 
MnrtMM   irritation  in  tin-  part  ami  in 
the  constitution.    Bleat  mj  aoviH  1  «*w 

the  t hoi  ,  and  1  determined  to  inject  no 
more  warm  water.  About  six  week» 
alter,  the  skin  had  swollen,  grauu 
lutious  shot  out  and  projected  very 
much  above  the  level  of  the  siinound 
ing  skin  ;  it  thin  became  itiwaids 
abtArbad,  and  the  wound  lit  al. 

I'lom  what  I  have  sceu  of  these 
swellings,  1  should  not  DC  im  lined  to 
inject  lluin,  or  to  irritate  them,  by 
keeping  a  tent  in  them  ;  but  to  lay  the 
part  freely  open,  squeeze  out  the  con- 
tents, put  on  a  bread  and  water 
poultice,  and  attend  to  the  state  of  the 
general  health. 

To  leturn  to  the  subject  of  sarco- 
matous tumours,  they,  in  common 
with  the  encysted,  may  be  considered 
as  edifices  built  up  by  diseased  ac- 
tions, and  which  these  actions  con- 
tinue afterwards  to  inhabit.  The 
treatment  of  both  encysted  and  sar- 
comatous tumours  may  be  considered 
the  same;  it  is  that  of  lessening  the 
temperature  of  the  part  and  applying 
leeches  when  the  inflammation  is  ac- 
tive, and  the  use  of  stimulants  of  the 
kind  I  have  before  described,  when 
the  inflammatory  action  has  quite  sub- 
sided and  the  tumour  is  of  an  indolent 
character.  We  suppose,  in  all  cases 
where  tumours  are  formed,  an  in- 
crease, and  in  some  degree  a  disor- 
dered action,  of  the  vessels  which  form 
them.  In  the  growth  and  re-produc- 
tion of  destroyed  parts,  a  gelatinous 
material  is  first  effused,  which  after- 
wards becomes  vascular,  and  I  have 
adduced  this  process  as  the  simplest 
manner  in  which  tumours  form.  It 
is  probable  that  all  tumours  are  at 
first  formed  in  this  way,  but  that  the 
peculiarities  which  they  afterwards 
exhibit  depend  upon  some  subsequent 
diseased  peculiarity.  Although  these 
swellings  will  frequently,  by  surgical 
treatment,  remain  stationary  for  many 
years,  by  lessening  increased  action 
in  and  about  the  part,  by  soothing 
applications  and  attention  to  the  gene- 
ral health  ;  yet  they  will  often  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  size;  they  become 
sources  of  uneasiness  and  anxiety,  and 
require  to  be  removed,  and  they  ap- 
pear to  be  best  removed  in  the  way  I 
have  pointed  out, 
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That  languid  form  of  inflammation, 
which  builds  up  new  structures  an<l 

alters  the  fun-  lions  of  parts  in  the 
way  which  I  have  been  deseiihing, 
sometimes  produces  other  effects.  Now 
one  of  the  consequences  ol'  disordered 
actions  is  the  (urination  of 

Chronic   iftic&tes. 

These,  have  thin  capsules  ;  do  not 
alter  the  structure  ol  the  surrounding 
parts,  nor  produce  any  constitutional 
disturbance.  Abscesses,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  are  the  result  of  that 
violent  inflammatory  action  which  is 
called  phlf  MIIHMMlM.  are  attended  with 
considerable  distui  bance  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  ;  the  inflainniation,  which 
was  violent  in  the  centre  and  had  ter- 
minated in  suppuration,  had,  at  the 
same  time,  induced  the  deposit  of 
gelatinous  matter  in  the  surrounding 
cellular  substance,  and  in  this  way 
built  up  a  mound  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther extension  of  the.  matter.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  parts  immediately 
coveting  such  abscess  partake  of  the 
irritation  by  which  the  matter  makes 
its  way  to  the  surface  and  is  dis- 
charged. Chronic  abscesses,  on  the 
contrary,  excite  very  little  adhesion 
in  the  surrounding  parts,  the  matter 
makes  its  way  in  all  directions,  and 
continues  to  do  so,  until  the  distension 
which  inch  large  accumulations  will 
produce,  excites  irritation  and  ulce- 
ration at  some  part  for  their  removal. 

To  show  you  that  abcesscs  are  some- 
times of  this  indolent  nature  I  will 
tell  you  a  case.  A  gentleman  applied 
to  me  with  a  small  globular  tumour, 
just  beneath  the  integuments  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  pectoral  muscle. 
Its  formation  had  not  been  attended 
with  much  pain  ;  it  was  soft,  and  had 
a  fluctuating  feel ;  the  integuments 
were  not  at  all  discoloured,  but  ap- 
peared perfectly  healthy  and  natural. 
I  concluded  that  it  was  a  chronic  ab- 
scess; I  punctured  it,  and  about  twelve 
ounces  of  healthy  looking  pus  es- 
caped. The  orifice  was  closed  by  stick- 
ing plaster  ;  the  matter  re-accumu- 
lated, but  was  not  confined  as  before 
within  a  thin  cyst,  but  spread  beneath 
the  intemnnents  towards  the  axilla; 
this  swelling  was  again  punctured, 
and  the  matter  was  discharged. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  state 
of  the  general  health  very  much  in- 


lliienccs  the  state  of  these  absc< 
The  cysts  of  chronic  abscesses  are  se- 
creting and  absorbing  surfaces  ;  it* 
secretion  goes  on  more  briskly  than 
absorption,  the  abscess  increases  ;  if 
absorption  be  more  active  than  secre- 
tion, it  diminishes  ;  and  if  secretion 
and  absorption  be  equal,  the  abscess 

remains  stationary,  and  frequently  is 
so  for  years.  Knowing  the  danger 
sometimes  arising  lrom  the  opening 
of  such  abscesses,  and  being  convinced 
that  the  state  of  the  general  health 
very  much  Influenced  the  progress  or 
decrease  of  such  abscesses,  I  have 
sometimes  succeeded  in  removing 
them  ;  and  to  show  you  what  may  be 
done,  I  shall  repeat  the  following  case. 
A  gentleman  of  about  20  years  of  age, 
applied  to  me,  having  a  large  swelling 
on  his  thigh.  The  abscess  had  dis- 
tended the  fascia  from  the  knee  pan 
to  near  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  it 
bulged  out  very  much  posteriorly.  He 
looked  unhealthy,  was  languid  and 
irritable  ;  his  tongue  was  furred  and 
his  bowels  irregular.  I  adopted  the 
plan  that  I  thought  likely  to  remove 
the  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  but 
still  the  abscess  increased,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  make  an  opening  into  it, 
when  about  30  ounces  of  pus  came  out ; 
large  flakcy  substances  often  appeared 
at  the  opening  and  obstructed  the 
flow  of  pus,  these  were  picked  away, 
and  out  it  would  gush  again.  Towards 
the  end  some  clots  of  blood  appeared, 
and  as  they  were  large  and  nume- 
rous, and  could  be  got  out  but  with 
difficulty,  I  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  close  the  wound,  even  before  the 
whole  of  the  matter  was  evacuated, 
than  irritate  the  cavity  by  poking  it 
too  much.  I  brought  the  edges  of  the 
wound  together  by  piaster,  and  put  a 
roller  round  the  limb.  The  cavity, 
however,  filled  again  rapidly,  pro- 
truded the  fascia,  and  then  remained 
for  some  time  stationary.  For  about 
three  weeks  the  patient  slept  in  the 
country,  and  continued  to  take  a  little 
medicine  to  regulate  the  secretion 
from  the  liver  and  bowels.  His 
health  gradually  improved,  and  in 
about  six  months  he  had  not  the  least 
remains  of  the  disease.  Sometime  after 
this,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  go  into 
the  militia ;  and  what  by  marching, 
counter-marching,  and  irregularities 
attending  the  habits  of  young  soldiers, 
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lira  health  he<  •  much  disturbed. 

Il»    pi  n  StV4  >l    IOIW<      lini  tilalioii     ill  his 

thigh,     lit-    relinquished     his     modt- 
oi  in--,  and  en  the  resterttien  of  i»i> 

health,  the  absces.s  agaiu  .us. .(.jn-. mil. 
\v  ,•  should  theu,  in  ull    tin 

particular!)  attend  te  the  I  the 

digestive  organs,  end   bj  10  doing  1 
have  often  seen  then  dissppesi  ;  but 

a  befeve  opening  such   a1 
it  i>  mn^siry  tit  allay,  a>  much   .s  VC 
can,  the  constitutional  disturbance, « 

bail  consequences  would  sometimes  be 

tilt'  It  Milt. 

I  .shall,  ill  the  next  Lecture,  describe 
the    WOTSl    toi  in    of  chronic-   ab-r 
namely,  the  Lumbar  Abet 
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LECTURE  7. 

When  inflammation  arises  from  the 
exciting  causes  before  named,  viz. 
Common  depressants,  stimulants,  irri- 
tants, and  interruplants  ;  and  when 
that  inflammation  is  accompanied  by 
■  hot  skin,  and  a  quick  pulse,  I  call 
this  combination  co,mn:»i  inflamma- 
tory feur,  whatever  may  be  the  past 
attacked  by  inflammation,  since  that 
circumstance  does  not  change  its  na- 
ture, as  it  is  still  essentially  made  up  of 
inflammation  and  fever.  When  all  the 
functions  are  performed  in  a  healthy 
state  of  the  body,  the  study  of  these 
is  called  ptoaisiogy;  while  the  study  of 
those  deviations  called  symptoms, 
with  their  structural  concomitants,  is 
termed  patkotbgy.  The  cause  of  the 
proper  performance  of  the  functions 
of  the  body  is  the  healthy  condition 
of  the  solids  and  fluids,  and  the  cause 
of  the  symptoms  is  to  be  sought  for  in 
some  morbid  condition,  either  of  the 
solids  or  fluids.  If  we  were  to  begin, 
as  the  French  have  done,  with  the  in- 
flammations of  similar   structures,  it 


might    appeal     at  Ubt   a    vi-i  J 

plausible,   and    seen   o-<-ini    urange- 

iiient  ;    but    then  many  a  I  rue- 

tin  i  s   ot   the  te   hum 

each  other,  ami  some  of  a  <i 
kind  adjacent  to  each  utliei ,  that  1  shall 
follow  another  no  thod,  beginning  with 
inflammations  seated  "•  pertain  !<■ 
gions,  though  in  different  i  true  tores, 
since  that  method  wilt  enable  yen  to 
take  more  clear  and  comet  \icwb  of 
the  diagnosis  oi  such  ns,      aj 

abject  might  be  considered  a  sort 
rele,  1  shall  ecaaaaenet  with  acute 

and  subacute  inflammation  of  the  burnt 
and  its  membranes,  aud  at  tei  v\  ai  ds  paSS 

on  to  other  quarto  i  s. 

In  the  investigation  of  all  acHteand 

subacute   inflammation-,  youinu&t   at- 
tend to  the  combination  of  symptoms, 
and  not  trust  to  any  one  singly.     The 
study  of  physic  is  a  very  dull  and   dry 
one  in  the  lecture-room ;  as  far  as  the 
symptomatica]  and  anatomical  patho- 
logy is  concerned  ;  but  it  is  most  in- 
tensely inteieslingat  the  bed  sideof  the 
sick,  tor  there  the  fate  of  the  patient  is 
mixed    up    with    the    feelings    of  his 
friends,    whose   happiness    as  well  as 
his  life   are  dependent   on  jour  judg- 
ment.    You  should,  therefore,  follow 
physic  with  all  your  heart  aud  soul  ; 
you  should  give  y  oar  attention  exclu- 
sively to  it  as  an  art  and  science,  and 
especially    mark   the  phenomena   of 
maladies,  and  the  effects  of  remedies, 
at  the  bedside  of  the  sick.     Newton 
has   said   that  genius   is  the  habit  of 
patient   observation  :    aud    I    believe 
that   one  man   is  distinguished   above 
another  in  the  practice  of  physic,  more 
by   his    greater    attention  than    any 
thing  else.     With  respect  to  myself  1 
could   say,  on  examining  any  patient, 
whether  this   or   that   internal  organ 
was  or  was  not  inflamed.    If  you  were 
to  demand   how    1  have  acquired  this 
precision  of  opinion,   I   would  say  not 
by  any  species  of  witchcraft  certainly, 
but    by    downright    hard    labour,    by 
close  observation  of  the  sick  upwards 
of  twenty  years.     If  we   examine  mi- 
nutely, and  note  down  the  symptoms 
during  life;  and   if  we  connect   with 
these     the    morbid    appearances    dis- 
played after  death, we  shall  ultimately 
acquire  such  a  tact  in  the  discrimina- 
tion of  affections   as  would    surprise 
ourselves,  if  we  could  forget  the  labo- 
rious and  slow   process  by  which  we 
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had  attained  such  a  species  of  know-  J 

lodg<\ 

Though  you  know  that  I  have  n  pre- 

(lilcctiini    tor    the   gr<at    tor,    as    it    is 
sometimes  the  seat  and  ran-'- <>l  fr\  (  r, 

especially  ;i<  it  lias  been  so  sadli  Mga 
lected   by  some  writers,  yet    1  shall 

waive  ail  partiality,  and    without  fur- 
ther circumlocation  commence  with 

Infhuiinnttion  of  the  Brain  <(ii<l  its 
Mi  niln  (t)KS. 

With   respect  to  the  si/iiijj/onts  indi- 
catinsr  inflammation  of  the   hra'm,it'it 
be    either    acute    or   sub-acute,  there 
will  be  first,  p«<»  i»  the  head,  more  se- 
vere in    the  acute    than   in    the    sub- 
acute inflammation.     The  pain   too  is 
generally  more  uigent  when  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  are  inflamed,  than 
when  its  substance  is  so  affected.     Ir 
sometimes,   however,     happens,    that 
pain  is  absent  in   inflammation  of  the 
brain  ;  "the     patient    complaining   of 
tightness,  fulness    and   throbbing,  but 
without   pain.     Yet,  mo-t  frequently, 
when  the  patient  does  not  complain  of 
pain  while  at   rest,  it  can  be  excited 
by  his  shaking  his  head.  When,  there- 
fore, you   have  any  reason   to  suspect 
that  inflammation  is   going  on  there, 
you  should  always  desire  him  to  shake 
the  head  ;    if  inflammation  be  present, 
he  will  move  it    very  carefully;  but  if 
not,  he  will   give  it,  as   is  commonly 
said,  a  hearty  shake.     The  pain  in  the 
head   is  aggravated  l;y  the  erect  posi- 
tion ;  it  is   also   increased  during  the 
night,  for  there   is  then  a  higher  de- 
gree of  fever;  the  pulse  being  quicker 
and  the   skin  hotter   than  in  the  day. 
There  is  one  circumstance  which  very 
much  influences  the  pain  in  the  head,  it 
is  co-existent  with  the    inflammatory 
affection  of  the  bronchial  membrane, 
which  preventing  the  due  decarboni- 
zation  of  the    blood   in   the   lungs,   a 
darker  blood  than  natural  then  circu- 
lates through  the  arteries  of  the  brain, 
and  operates  on  it  as  a  direct  narcotic. 
Under  such  circumstances,  although  an 
inflammation  may  be  going  on  at  the 
same  time  in  the  brain,  yet  the  patient 
will  not  complain  of  pain. 

pain, then,  is  sometimes  absent, 
I  must  oiht  more  repeat^  that  you 
ought  never  solely  to  rely  upon  a  sin- 
gle symptom,    but  take    into    account 

dm  combination  of  symptoms;  and  you 


will  seldom    fail    in    detecting   the  in- 
flammation. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  Ins  two 
ttagt  s  where  it  exist.,  without  a  bron- 
chial affection.  Tin-  fust  is  that  in 
which  the  sensibility  is  increased  j  the 
body  being  more  susceptible  than  na- 
tural of  the.  influence'  of  ordinary  sti- 
mulants j  the  second  Stage  is  that  in 
which  the  sensibility  is  diminished; 
the  body  being  more  torpid  than  na- 
tural. 

A  second  circumstance  to  attend  to 
in   inflammation    of  the  brain  is   the 
state  of  the  external  senses;  especially 
the  sight,  hearings   and   touch.     I  am 
so  convinced  of  the  importance  of  at- 
tending to  such  points  as  these,  that  I 
think  I  should  at  any  time  be  aware  of 
the  existence  of  an  acute  or  sub-acute 
inflammation  in  the  brain,  by  looking 
a  person  full  in  the  face.     The  eye,  in 
particular,    has    a  very    peculiar  ap- 
pearance: if  you  were  to  analyze  mi- 
nutely in  what  this  change  consisted, 
you   would    discover    several    altera- 
tions.    1.  There  is  a  dropping  of  the 
upper   eyelid;  it  hangs  lower  down, 
covers  in  fact  a  larger  portion  of  the 
globe  than  natural.     2.  In  almost  all 
cases  of  acute   inflammation    of  the 
brain,  there  is  more  or  less  intolerance 
of  light  in  the  first  stage,  and  the  pa- 
tient occasionally  knits  his  brows.     3. 
The  conjunctiva  is  almost  invariably 
streaked  with  red.  4.  The  cornea  is  more 
glassy  than  natural.     5.  The  pupil  in 
the  first  stage  is  more  contracted  than 
natural,  or  it  alternately  dilates  and 
contracts  with  great  rapidity  ;  whereas 
in  the  second  stage,  the  pupil   is  di- 
lated and  at  last  becomes  immovable 
The  natural  relation  which  the  pupil 
bears  to  the  size  of  the  cornea    has 
been  said  to  be  as  one  to  three  ;  there- 
fore we  may  judge  wheu  the  pupil  is 
dilated  or   contracted.     There  is  yet 
another  thing  with  respect  to  the  eye, 
though  it  be  generally  intolerant  of 
light  in  the  first  stage,  it  is  not  so  in 
the  last,  when  there  is    usually  some 
degree  of  squint. 

The  he  or  in  l f  in  many  cases  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  or  membranes  is 
much  disordered.  In  the  fiist  stage  it 
is  often  preternaturaily  acute;  the 
patient  complaining  very  much  it 
persons  walk  across  the  room,  or  if 
a  carriage  pass  along  the  street. 
In  some  cases,   however,  the  bearing 
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is  dull;  tlii*  li  is  Lfeu  supposed  to  de- 
pend on  the  state  of  the  ncrvt>  of  the 
internal  tar  from  some  pressure  made 
at  their  origin  ;  hut  1  helieve  thai,  in 
the  majoiit\  of  t-.i-.i->,  it  aiises  from 
an  increased  vpi  return  ot  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  inteinal  ear;  at 
least  in  many  of  Mich  cases,  on  c\a- 
niination  of  the  internal  ear  after 
death,  by  breaking  down  the  pi  lions 
portion  of  the  temporal  hone,  a  co- 
pious collection  of  mucus  is  there 
found. 

Another   of  the   series  which  you 
should  attend  to   is,  the  touch,  in   the 
tirst  stage    of   inflammation    of   the 
brain,  or  its  membranes.     If  you    be 
called   to  a  patient  lying  in  a  state  of 
apparent    torpor,  and    if,    when   yon 
touch  him,  he  starts  you  may  suspect 
that  he  labours  under  inflammation  of 
the   brain,   and  should  make   further 
inquiries  at  once.     A  preternaturally 
acute  sense  of  touch,   w  ith  heaviness 
like  sleep,     frequently     attends    this 
affection,     particularly    in     children. 
There  is  generally  a  very  remarkable 
difference  in  the  state  of  the  nervous 
system  in  inflammation   and   in  con- 
gestion of  the   Drain.     In  congestion 
of  the  brain  there  is  torpor,  or  a  di- 
minution of  sensibility  and    contrac- 
tility; but  in  the  first  stage  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  there  is  a  state  of 
mobility,  by  which  I  mean  an  excess 
of  the    sensibility   and    contractility. 
The  tor]) or  which  is  produced   in  the 
advanced  stage  of  inflammation  of  the 
brain  appears  to  be  owing  to  a  con- 
tffestion  of  the   vessels,  in  which  the 
Arterial  blood   assumes  very  much  the 
venous  character. 

The  above  are  the  three  principal 
points  to  attend  to,  as  far  as  the  ex- 
ternal senses  are  concerned.  But 
you  must  attend  also  to  the  state  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  ;  these  are 
distinct  in  health,  but  some  of  them 
become  disturbed  when  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  or  its  membranes,  takes 
place.  There  is  in  the  eye  that  ap- 
pearance of  physical  brightness  be- 
fore mentioned,  but  mostly  mixed  up 
with  a  peculiar  expression  of  iutel- 
ectual  dnlness.  Only  one  exception 
exists  to  this  combination,  as  far  as  I 
know,  that  is,  when  high  delirium  is 
present,  for  then  the  expression  of 
the  eye  is  wild  and  wandering.  De- 
lirium, in  this  climate,  does  not  take 


place  in  general  till  the  second,  third, 
or  fourth  day  of  the  attack,  even  of 
acute  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  its 

membranea,  and  later  in  the  sub- 
acute form.  It  is  set  down  in  medical 
hooks,  that  delii  ium  is  tin-  in  ^t  1}  nip 
torn  which  occurs  ;  but  it  is  not  m,  1 
repeat,  in  our  coi-ntry,  tliougli  not 
uncommon  in  tropical  climates  I  i  m 
this  remark,  however,    I   might   e%« 

eept  individuals  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  largely  of  wine, 
■rdent spirits,  »"  strong  malt  liquors; 

for  in    these  delirium    frequently    oc- 
curs much  earlier  in  the  attack  of  in- 
flammation, than   in   temperate  indi- 
viduals.     When    delirium    does    not 
exist,  there   is  often  a  degree  of  oc- 
casional incoherence  of  mind,  which 
has  been  termed  "  reverie."     For  in- 
stance, you  may  walk   up  to  the  bed- 
side of  a  patient,  and   you  may  hear 
him  muttering  to  himself;  you  rouse 
his  attention  by  asking  him  a  question, 
and   he   will  answer  you  with  preci- 
sion;   but   being  left   alone    he    soon 
relapses  into  the   former   state,   and 
you  may  again  hear  him  talking  as  if 
to  himself,  or  to  some  of  his  friends. 
This  is  the  least  dangerous  species 
of  delirium;  the  next,  is  that  kind  of 
delirium  which  comes   on  just  before 
the  patient  falls  asleep,  or  just  as  he 
awakes  from  sleep  ;  or  if  the  delirium 
should  occur  only   during  the   night, 
when  there  is  an  increase  of  fever,  it 
is  not  to  be  considered  dangerous.    It 
is   dangerous,    however,    if    it   occur 
hour  after  hour  through  the  night  and 
through    the  day.      Delirium   is    fre- 
quently kept  up  by  anxiety  of  mind, 
and    therefore    you    should    be  very 
careful  in  trying  to  remove  anxiety  of 
mind,  if  any  exist,  at  an  early  period. 
A  poor  woman   was  brought   into  the 
lever  Hospital,  who   was  obliged  to 
be  separated  from  her  child  ;  she  was 
talking,   as  she  supposed,  continually 
to  it,  and  at  la^t  gathered  up  the  bed- 
clothes, and  fondled  them  in  the  most 
affectionate  maimer.     It  appears  that 
during  this  kind  of  delirium  the  most 
predominant     feeling    is    displayed  ; 
this   was   particularly    apparent   in    a 
justice's   cletk,   who  during  the   pro- 
gress of  the  delirium  was   continually 
engaged  in  swearing  in  witnesses  one 
after  another,  very   rapidly  ;  and   he 
invariably  concluded  by  saying,  t;  So 
help  you  God;    kiss  the  book;    give 
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mc  a  shilling."  (A  laugh.)  I  remember 

the  rase  ot  an  old  man,  wlio  was  \<i\ 
fond  of  money,  and  lie  was  employed 
dining  the  delirium,  as  he  Imagined, 
in  counting  Ids  money,  and  placing  it 

in    secure    places,    and  at    last  lie    at- 

attemptcd   to  arrange   pieces   of  old 

paper,  as  if  they  liad  been  bank  botes. 

The    altep    in    inflammation    of    the 

brain   Is  very  mach  disturbed  ;   in    the 

first  stage    the   patient  is  generally 

Watchful  and  restless,  particularly 
through  the  night;  it'  he  sleep  at  all 
it  is  mostly  during  the  day.  Hut  in 
some  easel  the  patient  is  very  sleepy 
even  from  the  commencement,  parti- 
cularly if  the  substance  of  the  brain 
be  inflamed,  or  if  a  severe  bron- 
chial affection  be  present.  Watchful- 
ness most  frequently  attends  inflam- 
mation of  the  membranes,  and  hea- 
viness inflammation  of  the  brain  it- 
self. 

These  are  the  more  direct  indica- 
tions of  inflammation  of  the  brain  ;  but 
there  arc  other  indications  which  are 
more  indirect.  1.  The  condition  of  the 
rircitlatiou ;  the  pulse  is  usually  greater 
in  its  volume,  and  also  increased  in 
frequency.  The  pulse  sometimes  un- 
dergoes very  striking  changes  in  the 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  its  mem- 
branes; during  the  whole  of  the  first 
stage  it  is  quicker  than  natural;  it  af- 
terwards sometimes  falls  as  many 
as  twenty  or  thirty  strokes  in  a  mi- 
nute, or  becomes  softer,  and  even 
slower  than  natural,  but  it  generally 
grows  again  very  quick  before  death. 
Look,  however,  to  the  other  symp- 
toms, and  do  not  found  your  opinion, 
or  give  your  prognosis  that  the  patient 
is  petting  better  from  the  state  of  the 
pulse  alone;  but  look,  I  say,  always 
to  the  combination  of  symptoms. 

The  state  of  the  carotid  arteries 
also  is  worthy  of  notice  ;  these  arteries 
appear  to  act  more  violently  than  the 
other  arteries  of  the  body,  but  the 
number  of  pulsations  in  them  is  ex- 
actly the  same  ;  they  are  merely  more 
distended  than  natural  with  blood, 
from  the  two  causes  which  I  before 
explained.  You  may  draw  more  blood 
from  the  temporal  artery  while  in- 
flammation is  going  on  in  the  brain, 
than  you  can  at  any  other  time,  if  the 
fever  be  fully  developed.  2.  The  state 
of  the  animal  heat  is  the  next  indirect 
indication.     It  is,  for  the  most  part, 


higher  than  natural  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body  ;  but  the  scalp, 
face,  and  neck  are  sensibly  hotter 
than  the  rest.  The  integuments  of  the. 
Chest  are  of  a  higher  degree  of  heat 
than  the  integuments  of  other  parts  of 
the  body,  when  the  pleura  costalis  is 
acutely  inflamed.  &.  The  state  of  t&i 
it juration  is  another  indirect  indica- 
tion. There  is  a  natural  relation  be- 
tween the  number  of  pulsations  of  the 
heart  and  the  number  of  respirations. 
Supposing  the  number  of  pulsations 
to  be  about  70,  the  number  of  respira- 
tions wotdd  be  about  18.  But  this  re- 
lation is  changed  during  inflammation 
of  the  brain  ;  the  breathing  being 
more  rapid  in  the  first  stage,  and 
slower  in  the  second.  There  is  an- 
other circumstance  connected  with 
the  respiration  which  ought  never  to 
be  forgotten;  namely,  an  occasional 
deep-drawn  sigh.  It  you  stand  long 
over  the  bed  of  a  person  labouring 
under  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  its 
membranes,  yon  will  find  that  he  takes 
every  now  and  then  a  deep-drawn 
sigh";  and  in  that  case  you  should 
never  pass  on,  but  pause,  and 
thoroughly  investigate  all  particulars. 
There  is  one  modification  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  itself,  in  which 
the  patient  becomes  remarkably  tor- 
pid. You  are  called,  say  to  a  patient ; 
he  appears  as  if  asleep,  but  occasion- 
ally he  makes  a  deep-drawn  sigh ; 
you  put  your  hand  upon  the  integu- 
ments of  the  head,  and  you  find  that 
they  are  a  little  hotter  than  natural. 
You  examine  the  pulse,  and  are  im- 
pressed that  it  is  scarcely  quicker 
than  natural ;  yet  there  is  a  nicn&l 
and  bodily  oppression  about  the 
patient,  not  at  all  proportioned  to 
the  slight  apparent  degree  of  fever. 
These  are  the  most  dangerous  cases, 
many  patients  thus  gradually  sinking, 
till  at  last  they  become  insensible, 
and  expire,  as  if  in  apoplexy.  This 
modification  is  an  inflammation  of 
the  very  substance  of  the  brain,  w  hit  h 
rapidly  terminates  in  effusion  about 
the  base,  or  into  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain.  The  fourth  indirect  indication 
is  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  state 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  In  the 
first  stage  of  inflammation  of  the  brain 
the  patient  often  has  nausea,  retching, 
or  vomiting;  in  many  cases  this  is  the 
first  symptom,  especially  in  children, 
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or  *  i  in    ii  tin. n  follow!    an  in- 

ternal in  mm  v  I  towel,  are  gi  n<- 
iitll\  torpid  in  tin-  first,  an. I  tliion-li 
out  tin-  greatest  part  of  tin-  grot  ml, 

but    in    the  latter  part   of   the    second 

<•,  rhc  torpor  roimnoiil 
nmj  Tin-  tongue  is  fnrree>,  and  rough, 
and  moist  The  tongue  il  generally 
moist  in  fever  arising  from  common 
eanees,  wneress  it  is  general!}  glased 
and  dry  in  the  progress,  or  towards 
the  end  of  fever  arising  from  a  pe- 
culiar cause.  The  fifth  indirect  in- 
dication is  tlie  state  of  the  muscular 
WftUm.  It  is  more  prostrate  than 
natural.  The  patient  does  not  feel 
the  loss  of  strength  whilst  lying  in 
bed,  but  if  you  desire  liim  ro  get  up 
and  walk,  he  Staggers  almost  like  a 
man  intoxicated.  There  are  excep- 
tions, however,  to  this  state  in  some 
cases  in  which  the  muscular  power  is 
iucreased  to  a  high  degree,  and  the 
patient  has  an  almost  gigantic  Strength 
during  the  first  stage;  but  in  the 
second,  the  muscular  power  is  very 
much  relaxed  ;  the  deglutition  be- 
comes difficult;  the  patient  lies  on  his 
back,  and  he  sinks  down  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  bed.  Now,  I  think, 
if  you  attend  to  all  the  circumstances 
enumerated,  you  will  at  all  times  be 
able  to  distinguish  inflammation  of  the 
brain. 

But,  by  way  of  being  more  distinct, 
1  shall  repeat  the  leading  symptoms  in 
each  stage.  In  the  first  stage  they 
are  the  following  :— 1.  Pain  or  aching 
in  the  head,  increased  upon  motion  ; 
there  are,  recollect,  some  exceptions 
to  this,  but  they  are  rare.  2.  (Classi- 
ness of  the  cornea  and  a  strcakinessof 
the  conjunctiva.  3.  More  or  le<js  drop- 
ping of  the  upper  eyelid.  4.  Con- 
tracted or  variable  state  of  the  pupil. 
5.  Intolerance  of  light,  noise,  or  touch  ; 
these  are  sometimes  combined,  at 
other  times  separate.  6.  Inaptitude, 
confusion,  heaviness,  watchfulness, 
restlessness,  reverie,  or  delirium.  7. 
An  expression  in  the  eye  of  mental 
oppression,  with  a  physical  brightness. 
8.  A  preternatural  throbbing  of  the 
carotid  arteries.  9.  Heat  higher  about 
the  hairy  scalp,  face,  and  neck,  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  surface  of  the 
body.  10.  The  stomach  irritable,  and 
the  bowels  torpid.  11.  More  or  less 
restlessness,  technically  termed  jacti- 
tation.    These  are  the  combined  signs 


which,  general^  ipeaking,  usnsenaense 

<>!  the  in  st  *t.i_'.   •>]  inflamma- 
tion of  tin-    hi   illl         II 

the  heat  is  higher  and  the  pulse 
quicker  than  natural  ;  the  AfnMuility 
ul  the  body  is  Increased.  But  in  the 
stuniul  stuury  in  which  the  sensibility 
i>  diminishes),  the  following  indica- 
tions will  be  found:  1.  The  patient 
complain,  of  lev-,  iiiicimih  >s  in  tin- 
head.  2  The  pupils  are  more  dilated 
tlian  natural  in  the  cat  ly  part  of  the 
second  stage*  and  are  immovable  in 
the  latter  part  of  it,  so  that  they  do 
not  confract  upon  tl  e  application  of  a 
strong  light.  S.  The  patient  has  either 
a  vac  ant  stare  or  a  squint,  his  pupil 
not  turning,  not  corresponding  to  TOOTS 
in  conversation.  4.  There  is  indiffer- 
ence, stupor,  and  at  last  insensibility. 
5.  The  pulse  although  quicker  in  the 
first  stage,  now  becomes  sometimes 
slower,  and,  before  the  termination  of 
the  ease  fatally,  again  becomes  quick. 
C.  The  deep-drawn  sigh,  occurs  more 
frequently  in  the  second  than  in  the 
tii  st  stage,  and  is  then  accompanied 
by  a  moaning  or  crying.  7.  The  sto- 
mach ceases  to  be  irritable.  8.  The 
muscular  power  is  very  much  di- 
minished, the  patient  lying  in  a  more 
sunk  position  on  his  back,  with  start- 
ing of  the  tendons,  and  at  last  relaxa- 
tion of  the  sphincter  muscles.  Before 
this  however,  the  patient  has  gene- 
rally a  mumbling  way  of  speaking;  he 
does  not  speak  distinctly,  or  be  has  a 
gkl ting  noise   in  deglutition. 

Before  concluding  this  Lecture  I  may 
notice,  that  it  often  happens,  and  it  is  a 
\  cry  bad  symptom,  that  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  affection,  the  patient 
does  not  pass  his  urine,  and  suffers  ex- 
cessively from  the  irritation  conse- 
quent on  its  retention.  Therefore 
if  you  are  called  to  a  patient,  and  you 
find  him  lying  on  his  back  and  moan- 
ing incessantly,  always  make  a  point 
of  putting  your  hand  on  the  abdomen, 
directly  above  the  pubis,  and  feel 
whether  the  bladder  be  distended  ;  if 
it  be  so,  you  must  immediately  intro- 
duce a  catheter  and  draw  off  the 
water.  If  you  find  distension  above 
the  pubis,  and  If  the  linen  of  the  pa- 
tient be  at  all  wet  from  the  dribbling 
of  the  urine,  you  may  depend  upon  it 
that  the  introduction  of  the  catheter 
is  necessary ;  an  instrument  which  you 
should  learn    to  use  with  dexterity. 
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REVIEW. 

Prattical  Remarks — Part  I.  On  /cute 
and  (limine  Ophflaihnia —  ('/errs 
of  the  Eye.  Part  II.  On  Rem  Unit 
Ftv>}\  viz.  Simple  <i iid  Cnniji/na/ed. 
By  Tiiomxs  O'IIai.lorw,  M.  D. 
pp.  Its.  Burgess  and  Hill,  London, 
1821. 

The  heading  which  our  author  has 
put  to  his  work  is  one  frequently 
made  use  of  by  certain  medical  wri- 
ters as  a  passport  to  the  greatest 
trash.  These  gentlemen  come  for- 
ward as  authors  with  great  confi- 
dence, provided  their  works  he  a 
*  practical  treatise,'  or  contain  '  prac- 
tical remarks,'  and  think  no  other 
qualification  than  this  necessary  to  in- 
sure it  a  sale.  A  certain  portion  also 
of  the  medical  reading  public  think 
this  title  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
merits  of  a  work,  and  thus  the  art  of 
deception  becomes  perpetuated  by 
the  rewards  which  it  meets.  But  as 
practice  ought  to  be  preceded  by 
theory  (i.  e.  the  result  of  reflection), 
and  theory  may  be  good  or  bad,  just 
as  it  is  founded  on  numerous  facts  and 
extensive  observation,  so  the  nature 
of  our  practice  will  depend  on  the 
kind  of  theory  on  which  it  is  formed. 
Practical  remarks,  therefore,  may  be 
good  or  bad,  and  we  shall  proceed  to 
examine  under  what  head  the  present 
may  be  classed. 

These  Remarks  arc  drawn  from  the 
author's  observation  of  the  ophthalmia 
in  different  climates,  as  it  occurred  in 
the  C4th  regiment,  with  which  he  was 
connected  several  years,  but  more 
particularly   from   his  observation  of 


the  disease  at  (TibraltaiyliniiigthctwO' 
last  years.  The  object  of  thes<-  lcmarks 
is  to  show  the  inefficiency  of  the  anti- 
phlogistic plan  of  treatment  in  KOtfl 
ophthalmia,  and  to  substitute  (if  pos- 
sible) a  better  in  its  stead.  After 
staling  the  difficulties  which  military 
mm  goons  have  to  encounter  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  Dr.  O'Halloran 
details  the  varieties  of  ophthalmia 
which  occurred  in  the  G4th,  together 
with  the  treatment  which  he  em- 
ployed. Wq  had  intended  only  to  give 
the  treatment,  but  as  this  is  so  bold, 
in  fairness  to  the  author  we  shall  also 
relate  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  employed  it. 

"   Variety  I. 

ci  The  first  variety  of  this  disease,  as 
it  appeared  in  the  04th  regiment,  ex- 
hibited redness  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
lining  membranes  of  the  eye-lids.  The 
lachrymaldischarge,  if  at  all  increased, 
was  increased  so  inconsiderably  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  notice.  The  tnr- 
gescence  of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva and  upper  eye-lids  was  slight.  It 
conveyed  an  imperfect  idea  of  sand 
interposed  between  the  membranes. 
The  vision  was  little  if  at  all  effected. 
The  symptoms  now  stated  character- 
ized the  first  variety.  The  inflamma- 
tion was  moderate,  sufficiently  active 
to  produce  redness,  or  what  is  com- 
monly called  ophthalmia;  it  wasinade- 
qnate  to  the  establishment  of  a  condi- 
tion in  which  an  unusual  quantity  of 
fluid  is  ejected.  The  disease  in  this 
form  is  simple  at  the  onset,  and  it  fre- 
quently yielded  to  simple  means  of 
remedy  in  a  few  days.  It  rarely  as- 
sumed a  serious  form  under  proper 
management ;  and  relapses,  although 
not  uncommon,  were  much  less  so  than 
in  the  other  varieties. 

J'ariety  II. 

The  second  variety  is  of  a  more  com- 
plicated nature  than  the  first.  The 
attack  is  sudden,  rarely  indicated  by 
premonitory  symptoms.  Where  these 
take  place,  they  consist  of  heaviness 
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about  |1m  minis,  and  inability  to  nq 
the   eye.  lids    vwlh    the    umi.i1    Jieeduin. 

The  first  symptom  which  attract  the 

patient's  attention,  i>  an  increase  of 
the  lachrymal  -.ecrction,  which,  a*  it 
becomes  abundant  ill  quantity,  fiowi 
over  the  cheeks,  the  ducts  being  in 
capable  of  removing  it  in  the  usual 
manner.  If  the  upper  lids  be  examined 
at  this  time,  although  the  covering 
membrane  of  the  ball  be  free  from 

disease,  a  villous  floci  ulence  is  there 
discernible  ;  even  sometimes  a  thick- 
ening, appioaehing  to  what  is  com- 
monly called  granulation,  chiefly  ob- 
servable towards  the  inner  angle, 
though  occasionally  over  the  whole  of 
the  eye-lid.  It  was  this  state  of  the 
eye-lids  (and  it  in  many  instances  pre- 
cedes the  explosion  of  the  disease;  on 
the  ball  of  the  eye)  which  chiefly  di- 
rected my  attention  to  the  plan  of 
treatment  hereafter  to  be  noticed.  A 
thickening  of  the  upper  no  sooner 
takes  place,  than   the    lower   eye-lids 

become  villous  and  slightly  prominent 
The  sensation  of  sand,  if  not  synchro- 
nous with  tin1  thickening  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  now 
becomes  unpleasant ;  the  patient  ima- 
gining that  the  disagreeable  feeling 
he  experiences  is  owing  to  the  lodg- 
ment of  an  extraneous  body  between 
the  palpebral  and  ball  of  the  eye.  As 
the  sensation  of  intervening  sand  in- 
creases, the  watery  discharge  also  in- 
creases ;  and,  soon  becoming  acrid  and 
corrosive,  produces  a  degree  of  pain, 
which  obliges  the  patient,  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  irritation,  to  seek  relief 
from  friction,  the  act  of  which  pro- 
duces redness  of  the  sclerotic  coat  and 
conjunctival  membrane,  followed  by 
distension  of  innumerable  small  ves- 
sels. The  Meibomian  glands,  pre- 
viously in  a  state  of  irritation,  now 
increase  in  size,  and  discharge  a  fluid 
proportionate  to  their  enlargement. 
Limpid  serum  flows  from  all  parts  of 
the  eye  and  eye-lids;  and  as  it  is 
changed  in  quality,  as  well  as  in  quan- 
tity, in  its  descent  it  excoriates  the 
parts  over  which  it  passes.  Matter  of 
a  similar  kind  insinuates  itself  into  the 
substance  of  the  lower  eye-lids,  so  as 
to  cause  slight  tumefaction,  and  hard- 
ness of  the  parts.  From  the  state  of 
the  lower  eye-lids,  a  prognosis  may 
be  formet^  relative  to  the  severity  of 
the    dlsease-    The  difficulty   of  cure 


augments    with    the    tunu  tuition    and 

hardneai  of  the  (over  eye  lids;  nqr 
can  a   perfect  cure  be   accomplished 

until  tht  -torid  to    t If  it  natu- 

ral fl  iccid  state.  In  this  form  of  oph- 
thalmia,  the    action    of   the    tecrutiog 

vessels  is  augmented  in  so  high  a  de- 
gree, ,^  not  only  tocaiiM',  in  all  ca>- 
an  extraordinary  discharge  of  fluid  in- 
sinuating itself  into   the   surrounding 

parts,  but  to  produce,  in  many  in- 
stances,    a    defect    in   vision,   by   the 

quantity  of  serum  effused  into  the 
anterior  and  posterior  chambers  of  the 
eye. 

/  tint-Ay  III. 

The  two  preceding  conditions  of 
ophthalmia  are  by  many  considered  as 
simple.  The  form  now  under  consi- 
deration (viz.  the  purulent)  compara- 
tively complex.  This  form  of  disease, 
if  we  permit  ourselves  to  judge  by  ex- 
ternal appearances,  is  of  a  more  se- 
rious nature  than  the  second,  but  it  is 
doubtful  that  it  is  so  in  reality  ;  for, 
of  the  numerous  cases  of  different  va- 
rieties which  came  under  my  observa- 
tion, those  which  assumed  the  purulent 
mode  of  action  yielded  to  remedy,  as 
soon,  and  as  certainly,  as  the  compli- 
cated cases  of  the  other  varieties.  In 
this  form  also  the  attack  is  sudden, 
not  announced  by  premonitory  symp- 
toms ;  when  they  do  exist,  they  con- 
sist, as  in  the  other  form,  in  a  sensa- 
tion of  stiffness  or  heaviness  about  the 
orbits — an  inability  to  move  the  eye 
with  the  accustomed  freedom.  The 
eye  becomes  itchy ;  and  the  patient 
cannot  be  persuaded  but  that  sand  or 
dirt,  as  he  expresses  it,  is  lodged  be- 
tween the  eye-lid  and  ball  of  the  eye. 
He  endeavours  to  remove  the  dis- 
agreeable sensation  by  rubbing  ;  which 
not  producing  the  expected  relief,  is 
immediately  succeeded  by  obtuse  pain, 
augmentation  of  the  sensation  of  hea- 
viness, and  by  a  flow  of  fluid  resem- 
bling tears  ;  which,  from  being  thin 
and  watery  at  first,  is  converted  into 
a  puriform  matter,  wholly  divested  of 
the  acrimony  attending  the  serous  dis- 
charge in  the  second  form.  If  the  eye- 
lids be  now  examined,  a  thickeniug  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  tipper  is 
observable,  and  the  lower  are  villous. 
As  the  puriform  discharge  augments, 
it  becomes  dense  and  tenacious  :  the 
capillary  vessels  on  the  ball  of  the  eye 
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and  neighbouring  parts  are  in  a  state 
of  irritation.  This  is  considerably 
augmented  by  nibbing  th**  ball,  and 
tin*  propensity  to  rnb  is  Irresistible. 
The  vessels  which  nourish  the  con- 
junctiva and  lining  membranes  pour 

forth  a  matter  of  a  purifnrm  nature, 
whilst  those  of  the  eye-lids  internally, 
and  also  ot"  the  internal  parts  of  the 
eye,  secrete  and  din  charge  a  quantity 
of  whey-coloured  serum,  producing  a 
tumified  state  of  the  eye-lids,  and  ot 
the  ball  of  the  eye,  which  characterise 
the  disease,  and  occasion  the  partial 
or  total  loss  of  vision.  (The  loss  of 
virion  is  attributable  to  the  existence 
of  a  turbid  Mind  in  the  aqueous  and 
vitreous  humours;  the  obtuse  pain  to 
the  distension  of  the  ball  of  the  eye 
from  extravasated  fluid,  and  not  to 
inflammation,)  As  the  turgescence 
and  prominence  of  the  eye-lid«,  which 
assume  a  blueish  hue,  increase,  the 
vessels  which  nourish  the  conjunctiva 
and  sclerotica  augment  in  size  ;  the 
texture  of  the  former,  being  reticular 
and  spongy,  is  injected  with  red  fluid, 
not  blood,  or  with  pure  and  limpid 
serum,  which,  as  the  determination  of 
fluid  to  the  part  is  considerable,  pro- 
duces extraordinary  distension  of  the 
conjunctiva.  This  is  sometimes  so 
great  as  to  cause  the  distended  mass 
to  encroach  on  the  cornea;  and  as  the 
.size  of  the  latter  appears  diminished 
to  one-half  probably,  it  excites  the 
apprehension  of  such  as  are  unac- 
quainted with  this  form  of  the  disease. 
To  this  state  of  the  conjunctiva  ocu- 
lists have  given  the  name  of  Chemosis. 
(Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous,  than 
that  purulent  ophthalmia  is  always 
connected  with  or  occasioned  by  go- 
norrheal discharges.  I  have  seen 
more  than  one  hundred  cases  where  no 
venereal  taint  existed.) 

The  malady,  in  the  61th  regiment, 
invariably  appeared  tinder  one  of  the 
foregoing  forms ;  and,  although  the 
first  was  occasionally  simple  in  the 
outset,  it  at  times  changed  aspect,  and 
assumed  an  alarming  character.  The 
second  variety  had  different  modes  of 
attack,  and  assumed  different  modes 
of  proceeding  in  its  subsequent  course. 
It  was  treacherous  in  the  extreme, 
and  liable  to  recur  under  conditions 
apparently  prosperous.  The  third 
variety  generally  observed  a  regular 
course ;    the  discharge  was  removed 


within  a  short  time  from  the  date  of 
admission  by  remedial  means,  and  the 
uf(igreils  towards  convalescence  was 
generally  rapid  and  certain. 

Cure  of  Jcutr  Ophthalmia. 

It  was  before  remarked,  that  I  con- 
sidered the  varieties  which  have  been 
here  briefly  sketched  a*  nioddications 
of  one  and  the  same  disease  ;  and  that 
the  discharge,  which  constitutes  the 
diagnostic  mark,  and  varies  according 
to  the  modifications  of  action,  is  merely 
symptomatic  of  the  different  degrees 
of  one  malady.  Upon  this  principle, 
the  plan  of  cure  which  had  been  adopt- 
ed in  the  first  form  was  extended  to 
the  others  ;  and  I  may  say,  without 
hazarding  a  risk  of  contradiction,  with 
a  success  unequalled  in  southern  lati- 
tudes. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  be- 
fore I  enter  upon  a  detail  of  the  plan 
of  cure,  that  I  consider  ophthalmia  in 
every  form  to  be  a  local  disease,  de- 
pendent for  its  production  on  general 
causes,  which  augment  the  vascular 
action  and  secretions  of  the  eye  and 
neighbouring  parts,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner as  the  secretions  of  the  na«al 
cavity,  &c.  are  increased  during  the 
prevalence  of  catarrhal  affections;  to 
which,  I  think,  ophthalmia  bears  con- 
siderable analogy. 

The  plan  of  cure  adopted  and  pur- 
sued was  as  follows  : — The  patient,  on 
admission,  was  confined  to  bed  in  a 
large  and  well-ventilated  ward,  from 
wliicb  light  was  not  excluded.  (I  con- 
ceive that  the  exclusion  af  air  and 
light,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  treatment 
of  this  disease,  is  often  attended  with 
lamentable  consequences,  always  with 
injury.)  He  was  placed  on  the  spoon 
scale  of  diet,  purged  with  calomel  and 
colocynth,  and  afterwards  with  salts. 
The  state  of  the  eye-lids,  whether  the 
disease  was  of  the  purulent  kind  or 
not,  was  attended  to.  The  upper  eye- 
lids were  examined;  and  whatever  the 
appearance  might  be,  whether  villous, 
thickened,  Sec.  blue  stone  in  substance 
was  rubbed  over  the  surface,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  membrane.  If 
the  eye-lids  were  thickened,  as  was 
often  the  case,  or  in  a  state  which 
oculists  call  M  granulated/'  as  occur- 
red sometimes,  the  passing  of  the  blue 
stoue  over  the  surface  was  continued 
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fur  a  consul.  K.iile  Imu-:  if  the  ap- 
pearance wui  oulj  villoiu,  a  superfi- 
cial tint!  Rhort  application  \\.i-  - utli- 
cient.  7'/tt  application  of  hint-  ttone  to 
the  sur/iti v  ef  the  everted  eye-lid  u  at 
tended  with  matte  jvttM.  ami  on  one 
casiun  h.i>  produced  syncepe  ;  bat  the 
benefit  which  resulted,  and  which  re- 

suits  in  a  ihort  time,  is  far  superior  to 

what  has  been  derived  from  anj  re- 
medy hitherto  recommended  for  the 

cine  of  this  form  of  disease.  Persons 
Who  are  acquainted  v\ith  the  effects  of 
blue  stone  on  ulcers,  &c,  will  proba- 
bly revolt  at  the  idea  of  touching  the 
eye  with  a  substance  so  irritating;  but 
when  they  consider  that  its  use  has 
not  in  any  one  case  been  attended 
with  danger,  daring  an  extensive  ap- 
plication of  it  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  uniformly  followed  by  benefit ; 
and  that  the  discharge,  whether  puru- 
lent or  otherwise,  has  been  changed 
in  its  nature, suspended  or  suppressed 
in  a  few  hours;  the  irritability,  pain, 
and  disagreeable  sensations  mitigated 
or  removed  soon  after  the  applica- 
tion, they  cannot  well  refuse  to  give  it 
a  trial.  The  author  confidently  af- 
firms it  to  have,  in  his  hands,  proved 
a  remedy  greatly  superior  to  any  other 
hitherto  employed.  In  this  case  he 
speaks  with  confidence,  as  justified  in 
his  opinion  by  experience,  on  an  ex- 
teusive  scale,  in  the  acute  as  well  as 
the  chronic  stages  of  the  malady.  It 
is  comparatively  safe  and  little  trou- 
blesome, and  it  is  seldom  followed  by 
ulcers  or  other  bad  consequences. 
Xet  the  application  of  blue  stone  to 
the  upper  eye-lids,  and  not  nn  fre- 
quently to  the  lower,  be  followed  by 
fomentations,  repeated  four  or  five 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  If 
vision  had  been  impaired,  an  altera- 
tion for  the  better  in  that  respect  will 
generally  be  observed  on  the  second 
day,  the  discharge,  if  great  and  at- 
tended with  nictitation,  will  be  chang- 
td  in  quality,  and  much  diminished  in 
quantity  ;  the  heaviness  and  pain  will 
be  lessened,  if  not  entirely  removed, 
in  so  much,  that  the  patient  proclaims 
himself  in  a  state  of  comparative  hap- 
piness. A  change  for  the  better  hav- 
ing been  thus  effeeted  in  a  few  hours, 
and  danger  in  such  instances  obviated, 
it  will  be  well,  if  the  application  of  the 
remedy  had  been  only  superficial  and 


transient  on  the  fij  t  da)  ,  U)  tt  Deal  it 
on  the  lecondi  but  if  it  had  been  se- 
vere, and  if  the  slough  adhere*  to  the 
lining  membrane,  as  often  iiapncm 
where  there  1-  greaJ  debilit)  or  the 
parti  from  over  aiatenaton  ol  the  • 

Belt,  it  will  he  well  to  instil  a  lollltion 
Of  lunar  caustic  into  the  e\e  in  the 
morning,  in  the  proportion  of  ten 
grains  to  an  ounce  of  water,  and  to 
repeat  the  fomentations  as  on  the  pi 
ceiling  day.  A  solution  of  lunar 
caustic,  of  the  above  strength,  is  an 
excellent  remedy  in  this  diaeaae*  It 
may  be  used  at  all  periods  and,  ne\t 
to  the  blue  stone,  claims  a  preference 
to  all  others.  Its  action,  when  re- 
sorted to  at  an  early  period,  tends  to 
change  and  lessen  the  discharge,  aud 
to  remove  the  p.iiu  and  irritability, 
without  causing  any  of  those  unplea- 
sant symptoms  which  some  have  at- 
tributed to  its  use.  It  is  certainly  a 
remedy  of  great  value,  aud  may,  in 
slight  cases,  or  where  the  patient  is 
averse  from  the  application  of  blue 
stone,  be  depended  upon  as  efficient 
means  of  cure.  As  an  auxiliary  in  a 
severe  or  protracted  disease,  it  ought 
never  to  be  omitted.  1  have  made 
trial  of  lunar  caustic  solution  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  strength,  viz.  from 
one  grain  to  half  a  drachm,  dissolved 
in  an  ounce  of  water;  and,  after  wit- 
nessing the  effects  of  all,  I  gave  the 
decided  preference  to  the  ten  grain 
mixture.  On  the  second  day  I  usual- 
ly give  a  purge  of  the  magnes.  snlph. 
and  occasionally  repeat  the  lunar 
caustic  drops  in  the  evening,  or  touch 
the  lower  eye  lids  slightly  with  blue 
stone ;  after  which  fomentations  are 
again  employed.  On  the  third  day 
the  blue  stone  or  caustic  drops  are 
repeated,  and  fomentations  applied 
to  the  eyes.  Under  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment, varied  according  to  circum- 
stances, more  than  eighty  of  one  hun- 
dred will  recover,  without  the  use  of 
other  means  ;  and  it  may  be  presum- 
ed, that,  in  consequence  of  the  atten- 
tion which  is  paid  to  the  upper  eye- 
lids, the  condition  which  is  commonly, 
but  improperly,  called  '  granular/ 
will  be  prevented  ;  relapses,  although 
frequent,  will  be.  comparatively  fewer 
than  where  the  antiplilogistic  plan  is 
pursued  ;  and  ulcers,  so  common 
where  copious  bleeding  is  employed, 
will  seldom  appear  ;  and  when  they 
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do  appear,  they  are  6fa  mild  kind,  and 
rarely  imply  much  loss  of  SilbataOOO. 

The  foregoing  were  the  remedial 
which  1  bad  recoursit  to  early  in  this 
disease,  and  (hiring  its  Whole  course; 
vir.  Milpli.  cupri,  solutions  ol  lunar 
caustic,  purgatives )  and  fomenta- 
tion! ;  and  they  were  generally  suffi- 
cient to  remove  the  dis.'a-r. 

Whenever  deep  .seated  and  acute 

pain  denoted  internal  disease,  which 
was  not  often  the  case,  reeour.se  was 
had  to  abstraction  of  blood  by  means 
of  leeches  ;  and  if  the  parts  were  care- 
fully fomented  after  their  application, 
they  generally,  though  not  always,  pro- 
duced relief.  The  relief  was,  in  many 
instances,  only  temporary ;  the  pain 
recurred  to  a  certain  extent  when  the 
fomentations  were  discontinued.  Not- 
withstanding the  want  of  success 
which  frequently  attended  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  and  its  actual  injury  in 
some  cases,  still  I  considered  it  my 
duty,  more  particularly  when  I  com- 
menced the  system  of  treatment 
which  I  have  recommended,  as  a  pre- 
cautionary measure,  to  have  recourse 
to  it  and  other  means  of  depletion, 
where  pain  at  the  temples,  &c.  was 
severe,  and  effusion  considerable. 
But  though  I  conceived  that  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  wotdd  prove  advan- 
tageous, by  diminishing  the  action  of 
the  vessels  of  the  eye  and  neighbour- 
ing parts,  and  by  restoring  balance  in 
the  circulating  fluids,  still  more  ex- 
tensive experience  convinces  me,  that 
if  resorted  to,  where  there  are  not 
unequivocal  marks  of  internal  influm- 
7)iation,  it  ought  to  be  conducted  with 
care  and  circumspection;  and  it  will 
moreover  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
give  effect  to  its  operation,  that 
powerful  astringents,  such  as  the 
sulph.  tup.  solid,  uit.  argent,  be  at  the 
same  time  applied  to  the  diseased 
part;  for  when  the  action  is  dimi- 
nished by  the  loss  of  blood,  a  tempo- 
rary collapse  of  the  vessels  succeeds, 
and  a  diminution  of  their  diameter  is 
then  not  only  produced  by  astrin- 
gents, but  the  exhaling  mouths  are 
actually  closed.  An  arrest  is  thereby 
effected,  and  in  many  cases  a  pro- 
gressive improvement  commences, 
and  goes  on  until  the  parts  are  re- 
stored to  their  natural  state,  aud  to 
the  execution  of  their  healthy  func- 
tions."—pp.  5  to  20. 


Tin  treatment  which  Dr.  ()' Hallo- 
ran  recommends  in  acute  ophthalmia, 
is  so  opposed  to  the  practice  at  pre- 
sent Adopted,  and  found  successful  by 
most  practitioners  (the  author  and 
Mr.  Melin  only  excepted),  that  the 
facts  by  which  the  recommendation  is 
Supported,  felnd  the  principle  on  which 
its  trial  is  proposed,  should  be  mi- 
nutely investigated.  Facts  there  are 
none  (one  case  only  is  given),  and  the 
principle  on  which  the  proposed  re- 
medies act  is  not  stated,  therefore 
we  must  refer  to  the  author's  descrip- 
tion of  the  varieties  of  the  disease  in 
which  he  tried  them. 

In  the  first  variety  of  the  disease, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  inflammation 
of  the  eye  was  very  slight ;  now  the 
use  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  might 
be  here  resorted  to,  and  just  do  no 
more  mischief  than  good  general 
treatment,  adopted  at  the  same  time, 
might  counteract. 

In  the  second  variety ,  the  inflamma- 
tion was  more  severe ;  in  fact,  the 
action  of  the  secreting  vessels  is  aug- 
mented in  so  high  a  degree  as  not 
only  to  cause  in  all  cases  an  extraor- 
dinary discharge  of  fluids,  insinuating 
itself  into  the  surrounding  parts,  but 
to  produce  in  many  instances  a  defect 
in  vision,  by  the  quantity  of  serutn 
effused  into  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior chambers  of  the  eye.  Speaking 
of  the  treatment,  Dr.  O'H.  states, 
that  he  employed  blood-letting  him- 
self, but  that,  where  there  are  not 
unequivocal  signs  of  internal  inflam- 
mation, it  ought  to  be  conducted  with 
care  and  circumspection.  The  last 
part  of  the  author's  proposition  is  self- 
evident,  and  we  will  agree  with  him, 
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that  not  only  blood-letting,  ImM  a" 
remedies,  particularly  sulphate  <>/ 
coppei  should  In  ustd  with  care  and 
circumspection.  Hut  dues  not  the 
effusion  of  serum  into  the  autciior 
chambei,  whieh  not  unfrcquently  oc- 
eins  in  this  variety,  unequivocally 
mark  the  presence  of  internal  inllam- 
mation  ;  here  then  blood-letting,  ac- 
cording to  the  author's  own  account, 
is  proper;  and  whenever  deep-seated 
and  acute  pain  denoted  internal  dis- 
ease, abstraction  of  blood,  by  leeches, 
was  resorted  to,  and  generally  pro- 
duced relief.  In  the  other  cases, 
under  this  variety,  the  use  of  the 
sulphate  copper  might  just  do  no 
more  mischief  than  good  general 
treatment,  adopted  at  the  same  time, 
might  counteract. 

The  third  variety  presents  the  pu- 
rulent form  of  ophthalmia,  and  in  this 
stage  astringents  are  used  by  most 
surgeons,  blood-letting,  if  there  be 
much  accompanying  inflammation, 
being  at  the  same  time  used.  Dr. 
O'H.  recommends  the  application 
of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  in  sub- 
stance, to  the  lids,  a  practice  which 
the  doctor  himself  acknowledges  is 
attended  with  most  interne  paiu. 
Indeed  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  sub- 
stance is  the  most  painful  application 
that  can  be  used  ;  and  ought  never 
to  be  applied  in  ophthalmia  (purulent), 
until  the  alum  wash,  or  sulphate  of 
copper  in  solution  had  been  found  in- 
effectual. Let  any  one  look  to  the 
general  treatment  that  was  pursued — 
fresh  air,  low  diet,  rest,  medicine, 
&c.  ail  these  things  attended  to,  and 
what  will  he  think  of  the  author's 
tale  nents,  respecting  the  difficulties 


which  military  Burgeons  have  to  eu* 
coulter  in  the  treatment  of 
During  a  time  or  peace,  and  -t  itiuned 
at  one  place,  Dr.  O'H.  had  t<  n 
iiui' s  the  advantages  in  treating 
ophthalmia,  that  the  IBrgeom  of  tin- 
Ophthalmic  Institutions  of  tliis  im  tio- 
pulis  possess  ;  yet  we  do  not  think 
his  success  so  great  as  theirs.  Dr. 
O'H.  cured  eighty  out  of  a  hundred, 
whereas  we  believe  that  nine  out  of 
ten  are  cured  at  those  institutions, 
where  there  are  so  many  disadvan- 
tages. We  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
Dr.  O'H.  must  h  ive  frequently  seen 
the  disease  become  worse  under  the 
application  he  recommends.  We  sus- 
pect it  from  the  following  passage  re- 
specting the  first  variety  :  **  Although 
the  first  was  occasionally  simple  in 
the  outset,  it  at  times  changed  aspect, 
and  assumed  an  alarming  character." 
For  simple  conjunctival  inflammation 
to  assume  an  alarming  character,  un- 
der any  other  treatment  than  the  use 
of  sulphate  of  copper  in  substance,  ap'- 
pears  to  us  incredible.  Our  author 
lays  great  stress  on  letting  the  pa- 
tients have  light — we  believe  the 
practice  of  keeping  patients,  like 
naughty  children,  in  dark  rooms  has 
been  given  over  some  time,  and  that 
they  are  in  general  allowed  to  have 
just  as  much  light  as  the  eye  can 
bear  without  being  irritated. 

We  have  given  Dr.  O'Halloran's 
treatment  of  acute  ophthalmia  from 
his  work,  and  therefore  our  readers 
can  judge  for  themselves  respecting 
it.  For  our  parts  we  should  not  feel 
justified  in  trying  it  on  the  eyes  of 
others — with  our  own  eyes  we  may 
do  what  we  choose  ;  if  we  have  acute 
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conjunctival    ir.tlammation,    we     may  | 
use   the  sulphate    qtf  copper,  ami  not 
try  bloodletting,   but  with  the  ryes  of 
our  patients   we   should   be    afraid  to 
try  the  experiment. 

(  luonic  OjihtlKthnia. 

Under  this  head  we  hud  nothing 
new,  excepting  some  observations  re- 
lative to  the  misapplication  of  the  term 
"  granular,"  to  the  villous  state  of  the 
lids  in  this  form  of  the  complaint. 
These  arc  deserving  of  attention. 

u  In  illustration  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of 
granulations  in  the  eye-lids  of  oph- 
thalmic patients,  I  must  take  tbe  liberty 
of  observing,  that  in  \\\c  first  place  we 
see  in  the  eye-lids  of  persons  who 
never  suffered  from  the  disease  an 
appearance  similar  to  what  is  desig- 
nated ( prf/Hular.'  Tins  may  be  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  pre- 
judiced, by  the  examination  of  the  eye- 
lids of  any  body  of  men — viz.  a  military 
corps  or  regiment.  In  every  large 
body  of  men,  persons  are  to  be  found 
whose  eye-lids  are  overspread  by  vil- 
lous flocculeneies,  or  fungous  produc- 
tions, analogous  to  what  have  been  de- 
nominated granulations,  notwithstand- 
ing that  from  youth  they  may  have 
enjoyed  health,  or  absolute  immunity 
from  the  affection  under  notice. 

Secondly,  We  not  unfrequently  ob- 
serve, that  a  thickening  of  the  lining 
membrance  of  the  upper  eye-lids,  simi- 
lar to  what  is  called  '  granular,'  is 
noticeable  as  soon  as  the  disease  ma- 
nifests itself  on  the  eye  ;  a  fact  that 
places  iu  a  ridiculous  light  this  granu- 
lar doctrine,  which  has  gained  the 
support  of  some  of  our  most  respect- 
able oculists. 

Thirdly,  We  find  that  the  state  of 
the  eye-lids  under  notice  exists  in  all 
varieties  of  ophthalmia,  simple  or  com 
plicated,  watery  or  purulent;  and  as 
granulations,  if  we  reason  from  ana- 
logy, are  only  produced  in  other  parts 
of  the  human  frame  where  pus  exists, 
we  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  their 
appearance  on  the  eye-lids  where  pus 
had  not  been  seen. 


Fourthly,  We  find  that  the  plan  of 

inn  which  I  have  recommended,  the 
purulent  discharge,  however  copious, 

is  arretted  in  ■  few  days,  probably  n. 

a  tew  hours  ;  and  that  the  disease  runs 
its  subsequent  course  without  the  pro- 
duction of  pus,  yet  tbfl  state  of  the 
eye-lids  called  '  granular*  exists  when- 
ever the  cure  is  protracted,  and  it 
even  occasionally  exists  in  defiance  of 
onr  best  means  qf  counteraction. 

Fifthly,  It  appears  contradictory  to 
suppose  that  gauulations  can  take 
place  without  a  breach  of  surface,  or 
loss  of  substance. 

Foially,  There  is  a  considerable 
variety  in  that  state  of  the  lids  called 
granular  ;  sometimes  an  appearance 
similar  to  the  finest  sand-paper, 
rough,  hard,  &C.  presents  itself;  at 
other  times,  a  part  of  the  eye-lid  is 
covered  with  excrescences,  whilst 
the  remainder  is  smooth  and  villous. 
Again,  we  notice  a  great  diversity  in 
the  size  and  elevation  of  those  sub- 
stances ;  the  whole  eye-lid  is  in  many 
cases  covered  with  them,  intermixed 
occasionally  with  fatty  tumours. 
Those  appearances  do  not  obtain  in 
other  diseases.  The  granulations  of 
ulcers  may  vary  in  size  and  number, 
but  they  never  exhibit  the  variety 
which,  is  seen  in  this  disease." — p.  28. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  oc- 
cupied with  some  brief  remarks  on 
ulcers,  and  on  remittent  fever,  in 
which  we  find  nothing  very  worthy  of 
notice.  We  have  stated  our  opinion 
respecting  the  author's  treatment  of 
acute  ophthalmia,  which  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  work.  Let  the 
local  treatment,  however,  be  what  it 
may,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  con- 
stitutional treatment  was  most  judi- 
cious, which  satisfactorily  accounts  to 
us  for  the  success  which  Dr.  O'Hal- 
loran  obtained.  We  as  heartily  ap- 
prove of  the  general  management  »f 
the  patient  as  we  disapprove  of  the 
local  remedies  which  the  Doctor  em- 
ployed; and  we  sincerely  wish  that,  in 
the  treatment  of  local  maladies,  raedU 
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cal  men  generally  would  follow  the 
iinph-  here  5tt  iheiu,  and  temem- 
i     that    local    maladies,    |f  not  pri- 

marilv  Induced  by  constitutional  de- 
rangement, may  become  the  cause  of 
it,    ami    that  the    general   disturbance 

of  the  system,  it   not  cheeked,  will 
increase  the  complaints   which  g 
rise  to  it. 


A  Letter  to  the  Governors  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital,  from  the  Junior 
Surgeon. 

We  shall  first  insert  the  letter,  and 
then  proceed  to  make  our  comments 
upon  its  contents.  Premising  only 
(of  which  our  readers  are  probably 
aware)  that  the  following  epistle  is 
intended  to  bias  the  Governors  of  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  in  the  choice  of  a 
Physician  to  succeed  Dr.  P.  M.  La- 
tham, who  has  resigned. 

"  Some  of  the  Governors  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital  who  were  active  in 
my  election,  have  continued  to  honour 
me  so  far  as  to  consider  me  their  re- 
presentative, to  watch  over  the  in- 
terests of  the  Charity  :  it  is  to  them  I 
address  this  letter. 

I  deem  it  a  great  happiness  to  he 
still  the  voungest  Surgeon  of  this 
house,  and  to  have  seniors  whom, 
with  all  my  exertions,  I  have  been 
onable  to  equal  in  attention  to  the 
Institution;  besides,  having  frequent 
occasion  to  defer  to  their  great  ex 
perience,  I  cannot  express  the  relief  I 
have  had  in  resting  on  friends  who  are 
unbiassed  by  any  foreign  considera- 
tion, and  who  have  nothing  to  conceal. 
This  appears  a  superfluous  compli- 
ment; but  all  who  have  known  the 
anxious  duties  of  an  hospital*,  must 
have  felt  how  paramount  this  is  to  all 
other  good  qualities  in  a  colleague. 

As  the  Junior  Surgeon,  my  duties 
conuect  me   more  immediately   with 

*  Surgeon. — Ed.  L. 


the  Junior  Physician.  1  h-m- already 
iWnh.eled  the  business  of  the  Hos- 
pital  with   toiu    ji  n,  and  I 

am  naturally  interested  in  the  choice 
of  the  person  with  whom  the  (Jover- 

iioi  >    .hi-    next    to    COIIplf    llii    ;     but    I 

should  not  interfere  on  the  occasion  of 
the  present  election,  if  it  wen-  not 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  going  far 
Wrong  in  principle,  and  ol  permitting 
a  mischievous  precedent  to  direct  our 
conduct  in  futuie  elections. 
I  must  nrge  to  you  the  necessity  of 

giving  us  an  experienced  and  efficient 
Physician;  and  when  jou  are  awaie 
of  it,  you  will  rouse  yourselves  to  the 
performance  of  an  active  duty,  nor 
think  that  you  do  all  that  is  required, 
it  y  ou  merely  drop  \our  money  into 
the  charity-box  ef  the  Hospital.  There 
is  no  charity,  unless  we  experience 
the  natural  rising  of  compassion,  and 
steadily  contemplate  the  objects  of  it 
— you  would  not  shut  your  eyes  in 
giving  alms,  but  would  rather  humble 
yourselves  by  seeing  what  flesh  is  heir 
to.  If  you  will  not  rfsit  us,  let  your 
imagination  at  least  range  through 
the  wards  of  your  Hospital,  and  all 
that  I  have  to  urge  will  suggest  itself 
naturally  to  your  compassionate 
hearts. 

t  require  no  exercise  of  fancy  to 
point  out  the  duties  of  a  Physician  as 
it  regards  my  own  department,  and 
in  what  cases  he  ought  to  join  with 
me  in  consultation.  Here  is  a  woman 
lying  in  a  state  of  insensibility  ;  when 
brought  in,  we  are  told  that  she  had 
a  fractured  skull.  There  is  a  depres- 
sion upon  the  head,  but  we  find  that 
instead  of  having  suffered  an  injury, 
she  is  in  the  stage  of  insensibility  of 
typhus  fever.*  A  woman  was  received 
with  some  trifling  complaint  in  her 
leg,  and  in  four-and-twenty  hours  a 
mortification  extends  from  the  toe  to 
the  knee.  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
extraordinary  debility  ?  A  young 
woman  lies  in  Northumberland  ward, 
who  exhibits  an  unprecedented  se- 
verity of  symptoms,  excruciating  pains 
in  some  parts  of  her  body,  and  in 
others  total  insensibility.  Another 
woman  lies  in  the  same  ward,  who  has 
been  brought  out  of  the  Physician's 
ward,  the  bones  of  her  spine  and 
pelvis    have    given   way,   and  she  is 

*  Since  dead. 
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sinking  into  decrepitude  with  great 
pain.  On  the  other  side  ot  tlic  hoiee, 
wo  liml  ■  man  with  those  alarming 
symptom  which  precede  locked -jaw/ 
Are  these  instances   sufficient    to 

show  the  necessity    of  the    Physician 

and  Surgeon  meeting  I  or  must  I  give 
as  many  hundred  examples?    should 

I,  when  1  see  i  patient  who  requires 
the  prompt  assistance  ot*  an  intelligent 
and  experienced  Physician,  be  satis- 
lied  with  conforming  to  the  rule  of  the 
house,  ami  so  leave  him  to  the  care  of 
a  colleague  who  comes  recommended 
to  us,  because  he  has  passed  a  good 
examination;  and  whom  you,  with  no 
better  motives  than  civility,  place  in  a 
situation  of  such  difficulty  ?  Your 
answer,  no  doubt,  will  be,  how  can  I 
act  better  than  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  my  Physician  ?  I  say,  by  ask- 
ing that  Physician,  upon  his  honour, 
if  the  gentleman  he  recommends  has 
had  experience. 

I  advocate  this  principle,  that  the 
situation  of  Physician  or  Surgeon  to 
an  hospital  should  be  a  reward  for 
professional  merit.  It  is  unhappily 
conceived,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
young  Physicians  should  be  intro- 
duced to  hospitals — that  they  may 
there  learn  their  profession,  and  be 
prepared  for  private  practice;  and 
that,  whenever  their  private  patients 
promise  them  a  livelihood,  they  should 
leave  the  hospital  to  the  next  candi- 
date for  the  notice  of  the  town.  This 
is  an  understood  principle  with  tliose 
who  claim  a  superior  rank  in  the  pro- 
fession. It  is  the  prevalence  of  this 
notion  in  the  College  of  Physicians, 
which  unites  so  many  of  that  body  to 
introduce  their  junior  fellows  into  the 
great  hospitals  ;  and  they  expect  that 
the  men  so  elected,  after  a  few  years 
experience,  shall  give  place  to  others, 
To  them  it  appears  a  just  and  liberal 
measure;  but  What  shall  we  say, 
whose  duty  is  directly  and  obviously 
to  guard  the  interests  of  the  sick  ? 

When  we  consider  the  profession 
generally,  and  the  many  eminent  men 
regularly  educated,  having  experience 
in  all  the  duties  of  their  profession, 
members  of  Universities,  where  medi- 
cine is  the  particular  object  of  study  ; 
physicians  of  the  fleets  and  armies ; 


Since  dead. 


when  we  consider  that  by  such  a 
principle  these  men  arc  exclude  d 
from  our  great  hospitals,  shall  we  not 
look  with  suspicion  on  a  practice 
which  forces  us  upon  this  double  in- 
justice ;  first,  as  it  regards  the  pa- 
tients ;  and,  secondly,  as  it  affects  the 
medical  profession  I 

In  this  scheme  of  forming  physi- 
cians, there  is  no  provision  tor  the 
improvement  of  science  or  for  the  re- 
cords of  practice;  neither  stimulus 
nor  reward  is  held  out.  How  is  the 
teaching  of  medicine  to  be  provided 
for  I  Shall  men  have  the  control  of 
the  profession,  and  wholly  overlook 
that  which,  unless  it  be  provided  for, 
there  can  be  no  well-grounded  repu- 
tation or  respectability  in  the  whole 
range  of  it. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months  a 
young  gentleman  is  a  Student,  a 
Member  of  the  College,  Physician 
to  an  Hospital,  and  a  Teacher  of  Me- 
dicine. It  would  be  well  if  he  were  to 
proceed  at  this  rate  ;  but  a  few  private 
patients  withdraw  him  from  his  public 
duties,  and  he  is  influenced  by  that 
notion  which  prevails  so  extensively 
in  London,  that  to  be  otherwise  cm- 
ployed  than  moving  about  in  a  cha- 
riot, is  to  declare  his  incapacity. 
That  this  mode  of  life  may  be  honestly 
pursued,  we  shall  not  dispute  ;  but  it 
is  humiliating  to  see  emolument  so 
exclusively  the  motive  to  action,  and 
it  is  a  life  calculated  to  dissipate  a 
mind  even  of  the  highest  order. 

There  is  at  present  no  such  charac- 
ters as  distinguished  the  preceding 
ages  ;  that  combination  of  the  Man  of 
Science,  the  Teacher,  the  Hospital 
Physician  ; — ©ne  who  presided  over 
universities  or  schools,  and  dictated 
to  his  profession,  whilst  he  was  the 
bond  which  connected  the  members  of 
it,  and  incited  them  to  improvement. 
There  can  be  no  such  characters 
whilst  eminence  is  estimated  by  the 
present  scale  of  London. 

I  would  draw  lines  diverging  from 
a  point,  and  say  here  is  the  eminent 
medical  character ;  light  from  him 
extends  universally  to  nations  that 
speak  a  different  language.  I  would 
also  draw  a  circle,  and  say,  beyond 
that  line  of  connection  the  other  emi- 
nent man  is  nothing. 

When  I  was  informed  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senior  Physician  to  transfer 
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himself  to  another  hospital,    I  hope  I 
expressed    1 1 1 v     regret   in    a   suitable 
manner,    for    1    i expect    him   for   ln> 
abilities,  ami  xtill  more  for  hi*  deli- 
gt'iice.   I  h.iv «■  known  him  vhit  a  single 
patient  in  the  Hospital  three  or  foor 
times  a  day,  and  I  have  found  him  at 
all  times  sensibly  impressed    with  the 
necessity   of  watchfulness  in  the  pro- 
gress of  acute  disease.     I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  I  felt  also  an  injury  done 
to  the  respectability  of  our    Hospital, 
by  so  distinct  a  proof  of  the  superior 
attractions  of  another.     I  hope  I  am 
not  wrong  in  considering  it  a  duty  to 
support  the  respectability  of  our  own 
institution;  but    on    this  head  I  was 
entirely  satisfied,  being  informed  that 
a  physician  of  another  hospital,  justly 
held  in   estimation,*    a  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  would  be  intro- 
duced by  the  medical  interest  of  this 
Hospital  to  the  notice  of  the  governors. 
When  this  gentleman  was  named  to 
me,  I  was  pleased  with  the   prospect 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  saw  that  the 
Hospital  would  not  lose  by  the  arrange- 
ment.    Under  this  impression,  I  have 
been  left  till  the  present  time.    The 
other  surgeons  can  best  declare  whe- 
ther they  have  been  under  the  same 
delusion.      With    the  conviction    that 
every  thing  was  provided  for  the  best, 
I  remain  until  the  present  vacancy  is 
declared,  and  then  I  find  another  gen- 
tleman brought  forward,  to  whom  the 
objections  I  have   stated   fully  attach. 
He  is    introduced  to    us    by  one    of 
those  arrangements  betwixt  our  physi- 
cians and  those  of  other  hospitals^  by 
which  two  Junior  Members  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  are  to  be  provided 
for,  and  by  the  same  influence  which 
has  translated  our  Senior  Physician. 

This  influence  is  so  great  and  so 
extended,  that  no  individual,  however 
deserving,  can  prevail  against  it.  Re- 
spectable men,  who  are  aware  of  it, 
are  deterred  from  appearing  on  the 
canvas,  for  they  seem  in  the  public  eye 
to  be  fairly  weighed  in  the  balance 
against  the  very  youngest  members 
of  their  own  profession,  and  they  re- 
tire defeated,  and  with  their  cha- 
racters lowered. 

On  the  election  which  almost  im- 
mediately followed  my  own,  I  sup- 


*  Dr.  Bright,  of  the  Westminster, 
we  presume. 


ported  the  interests  of  the  gentleman 
who  has  by  thi>  change  bee  >me  your 
Senior  Physician,  because  I  knew  the 
advantages  w  ith  w  Inch  he  had  studied, 
and  that  his  abilities  wi  re  matured  by 
experience.  He  was  tin  own  out,  and 
an  ioeeptor  candidate  preferred;  that 

is,  one  who  isjust  about  to  receive  his 

privilege  to  practice.    The  favourable 

opinion  of  Dr.  Southev  's  friends  was 
afterwards  vindicated  bt  his  election 
into  the  Hospital;  and  that  election 
gave  him  those  opportunities  of  adding 
to  his  character  and  reputation  so 
much,  that  in  a  very  distinguished 
manner  he  was  received  into  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  College  of  Physicians. 

Can  there  be  a  comparison  of  the 
advantages  you  confer,  when  you  take 
up  a  young  gentleman  just  entering 
upon  his  profession,  or  another  who 
has  already  gained  character  in  it. 
The  first  you  elect  for  no  merit  pro- 
perly his  own  ;  you  give  him  the  un- 
fortunate impression,  in  his  entrance 
on  life,  that  influence  is  every  thing, 
and  he  becomes  a  dependant. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  you  select 
from  the  general  body  of  practitioners, 
indifferent  whether  he  be  in  the  first 
or  in  the  second  degree  connected 
with  the  College  of  Physicians,  a  man 
of  experience  and  ripened  judgment, 
and  afford  him  a  fuller  exercise  to  his 
abilities;  you  have  pleasure  in  seeing 
him  arrive  at  that  further  distinction 
which  is  at  last  confirmed  by  the  ap- 
probation of  his  own  profession,  and 
his  adoption  into  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians. 

Can  there  be  a  doubt  by  which  of 
these  modes  of  proceeding  you  do 
most  justice  to  the  medical  character? 
Or  can  you  hesitate  by  which  mode 
you  best  protect  the  sick  who  are  laid 
in  your  Hospital? 

Being  unexpectedly  called  upon  to 
offer  my  opinion,  1  may  have  done  it 
imperfectly  or  obscurely  ;  but  I  am 
confident  that  the  principle  which  I 
have  advanced  is  a  just  one.  I  hope  I 
have  not  seemed  to  make  a  distinction 
between  a  Member  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  a  ml  a  Licentiate  of  the  same 
body.  I  have  made  no  comparison  but 
in  favour  of  the  physician  whose  cha- 
racter is  formed,  in  contrast  with  him 
of  whom  we  have  only  formed  hopes. 
I  wish  the  canvas  to  be  open  to  men 
of  talents. 
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If  the  juniors,  who  arc  in  a  state  of 
expectancy  Iri  tna  different  hospitals, 
feel  injured  by  these  observations, 
their  progress  will  soon  carry  tliein 
out  of  the  range  of  them.  It  is  not 
wholesome  that  they  should  gain  ;ill  at 

once.  Init  that  another  and  another 
effort  may  make  them  more  worthy. 
And  when  they  have  gained  their  ob- 
ject, they  will  have  learned  to  value  it 
and  keep  it;  for  1  hold  it  to  he  equally 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  an  hospi- 
tal, that  a  physician  should  be  ashamed 
to  keep  his  situation  during  the  years 
of  his  maturity,  as  it  is  to  promote 
only  young  and  inexperienced  men. 

1  have  endeavoured  to  do  my  duty 
to  this  Hospital  in  a  quiet  and  un- 
obtrusive manner  by  application  to 
individuals,  and  having  tailed,  I  have 
been  forced  Mpon  this  mode  of  ad- 
dressing yon. 

Soho  -Square,  November  15,  1821." 

We  have  now  put  our  readers  in 
possession  of  the  Letter  itself,  and  the 
brief  space  which  we  can  at  present 
afford  to  occupy  will  oblige  us  to  defer 
our  strictures  upon  its  contents.  We 
shall  however  observe,  that  the  letter 
is  arrogant  and  hypocritical  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  wants  common  candour  and 
Jionesty  to  recommend  it.  The  at- 
tempt to  injure  one  of  the  candidates, 
is,  we  imagine,  prompted  by  the  self- 
interest  of  the  writer;  and  the  truth 
of  the  positions  attempted  to  be  esta- 
blished is,  in  our  opinion,  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  inuendos  of  the 
junior  surgeon. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to 
speak  well  of  Mr.  Bell  as  a  lecturer 
and  as  a  surgeon,  but  we  never  wish 
to  see  him  again  in  the  eapacity  of  a 
letter-writer  to  the  governors  of  the 
hospital.  Such  attempts  as  the  pre- 
sent are  unbecoming  the  philosopher, 
are  dishonourable  to  the  gentleman, 
and  highly  discreditable  to  the  indi- 
vidual. 


We  shall  proceed  with  this  article, 
and  with  the  dissection  of  Mr.  Joe 
Buhns,  in  our  next  number. 


FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT. 


Case  of  complete  Closure  of  I  he  I'aghra 
occurring  after  natural  labour — 
Operation. 

Madame  S— ,  the  subject  of  this 
case,  presented  nothing  particular 
during  her  pregnancy;  her  confine- 
ment, although  long  and  painful,  ter- 
minated well  ;  afterwards,  she  found 
herself  quite  well,  with  the  exception 
of  a  burning  sensation  in  the  vagina 
and  the  neighbouring  parts.  Pro- 
bably the  long  continuance  of  the 
child  in  the  passage,  and  the  repeated 
efforts  of  the  uterus  to  expel  it,  pro- 
duced excoriation  of  the  vagina ;  the 
parts  were  merely  fomented,  and  the 
patient  soon  got  rip  without  feeling 
any  pain  ;  the  urine  flowed  as  usual, 
and  without  any  sort  of  interruption. 
It  was  not  till  two  months  afterwards 
that  she  felt  pain  in  the  kidneys  and 
hypogastric  region,  which  she  thought 
was  owing  to  the  approach  of  the 
time  of  menstruation ;  but  the  pain 
was  much  more  acute  than  usual,  al- 
most equal  to  that  which  occurs  in 
labour;  the  hypogastrium  was  in- 
flamed and  painful.  She  also  expe- 
rienced a  sort  of  unpleasant  sensation 
in  the  anus,  but  nothing  unnatural 
was  to  be  seen,  and  in  four  or  five 
days  the  pain  entirely  disappeared. 

The  woman,  not  disturbed  about 
her  situation,  only  feared  that  she 
was  again  },  regnant,  on  account  of  the 
stoppage  of  the  menses,  and  the  other 
symptoms  which  she  had.  At  the 
next  period  for  the  appearance  of  the 
menses  the  same  symptoms,  although 
more  violent,  manifested  themselves, 
and  there  was  no  discharge  whatever. 
Three  or  four  months  passed  away 
without  any  appearance  of  the  menses, 
and  the  health  of  the  patient  evidently 
began  to  suffer.  The  husband  first 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  complaint,  by  saying  that 
his  wife  was  fermee.  I  wished  to 
know  whether  this  was  really  the 
case,  and  I  saw  that  the  exterior  ori- 
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tire  oftiie  vagina  wai  completely  ob- 
literated, without  any  other  opening 
than  that  for  the  urine.  Tni«  >tat<- 
fully  ait  wanted  for  tii«-  pains  .m.l 
sweiiin"  of  the  hvpogajtrium,  aad  for 

the  languor  and  (ever    winch    the   pa- 

t it  ii t  had.    It  a?ai  arith  difficulty  that 

I  obtained   consent    for    M.  Hoi ' \a.i  i 

to  tee  her,  who  w.i>  also  of  opinion 

that  all  her  symptom*  depended  on 
the  cause  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned. 

M.  Bolrget  again  attentively 
examined  the  patient,  and  convinced 
himself  of  the  adhesions  of  the  uarietei 
of  tin-  vagina:  hut  he  thought  that  he 
perceived  towards  the  fourohette  a 

deep  depression,  which  looked  like 
au  opening  into  the  vagina. 

M.  B.  divided  the  adhesions  of  the 
vagina,  when  lie  easily  passed  his 
finger  to  the  orifice  of  the  womb,  Ac. 
To  prevent  their  lvuniftng,  M.  B. 
passed  iuto  the  vagina  a  piece  of 
bougie  which  had  a  groove  in  the 
upper  part  to  allow  of  any  discharge, 
The  patient  scarcely  lost  any  blood, 
the  menses  returned",  and  at  regular 
periods,  although  the  patient  would 
not  allow  the  bougie  to  remain  suf- 
ficiently long,  by  which  means  the 
vagina,  to  a  certain  degree,  became 
closed,  but  not  obliterated.—  Gazette 
de  Saute,  Nov.  5. 

Legal  Mt<Ucine.—\  man,  named 
Pateit,  who  was  executed  in  the 
Low  Countries,  for  murder,  on  the 
27th  of  last  August,  made  some  im- 
portant disclosures  before  his  death. 
He  declared  among  other  things  that 
the  death  of  one  of  his  uncles,  who 
died  on  the  28th  of  May  1823,  was 
produced  by  some  poison  which  the 
wife  had  given  him.  Although  the 
body  had  been  interred  sixteen  months, 
it  was  taken  up  and  examined.  Not- 
withstanding the  putrefaction  of  the 
■whole  body,  the  stomach  was  entirely 
free  from  it,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  it  contained  some  poisonous  sub- 
stances. It  is  not  the  first  time  that 
such  a  case  has  occurred.  But  it  is 
useful  to  record  tacts  of  this  nature, 
to  prove  the  degree  of  precision  at 
which  analytical  chemistry  has  arriv- 
ed. The  preservation  of  the  stomach, 
in  the  midst  of  general  putrefaction, 
Las  nothing  singular  in  it,  although 
the  Dutch  journal  which  states  the 
fact  does  not  mention  whether  it  was 


a  mineral  poison  ;  far  it  i>  well  known 
that  chloiuiets,  for  instance,  pit-serve 
animal  substances  frotB  all  putrefac- 
tion. 

/iiii/al  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Sitting  of  the  27  th  of  Jul,, .      \  \ 
RABBIN    read    ■  paper  on  the   bad   ♦  I- 

fecti  oi 'the  erget  m  iye  win  n  aae4  to 

promote    labour.      He    stated,  that   in 

the  colonies  this  suhstain  ••  La- regarded 
as  a  sine  meant  to  prodace  abortion, 
and  the  death  of  the  Aetna.  M.  (J. 
thinks,  therefore,  that  the  ergot  ot  n  < 
ought  never  to  be  employed  but  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  only  in  cases  of 
inertia  Uteri,  or  to  cause  the  expulsion 
of  hydatids  trom  the  uterus. 

General.  Jssi/ithii/,  Attgp.  'id. — M. 
Duply  read  a  paper  on  the  pleurisy 
of  horses.  He  produced  this  inllani- 
mation  by  injecting  oxalic  acid  into 
the  pleura.  He  ascertained  that,  a 
few  hours  after  the  injection,  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  liquid  was  already  ef- 
fused. M.  1).  discovered,  by  chemical 
analysis,  that  the  tlakes  floating  in 
the  liquid,  said  to  be  albuminous,  are 
composed  ot"  fibrin.  This  liquid,  more- 
over, contains  albumen,  traces  of 
oxyde  of  iron,  and  different  salts. 

Aizg.  H)fh. — M.  Leveillf.  showed  a 
tubercle,  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg, 
which  was  developed  between  that 
portion  of  the  dura  mater  and  arach- 
noid, the  external  and  internal  part 
of  the  left  lobe  of  the  cerebrum.  Its 
covering  was  united  by  several  orga- 
nized cellular  adhesions  to  the  arach- 
noid. The  individual  in  whom  this 
was  found  had,  for  a  long  time,  been 
in  a  complete  state  of  imbecility, 
without  offering  any  other  particular 
symptom.  He  had  been  blind  for 
two  years,  and  the  optic  nerves  were 
in  a  state  of  complete  atrophy. 


Cheapest  mode  of  procuring  Bodies. — 
Anatomical  Lectures. — Resurrection 
Men. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — The  fearless  manner  in  which 
you  have  invariably  acted,  when  the 
interest  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  profession  has  been  in  question,  is 
a  sufficient  voucher  that  you  will  in- 
sert the    following   remarks,   if  you 
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1  hi nk  they  can,  in   any  way,  tend   to1 
;  flic  students  In  their  pursuits. 

I    wiil    not    OCCltp)    \  OUr  |);i»cs  w  ill) 

reflections  on  what  ought  to  be  done 
l,v  tlie  higher  powers  in  bid  of  the 
study  of  anatomy,  but  endeavour  to 
show  what  may  be  done  by  ihrslu- 
dents  themselves  to  remove  the  dilh- 
onlties  whieli  their  more  immediate 
predecessors  ha\e  laboured  nnder, 
and  from  which  they  are  also  likely 
to  suffer,  it  they  do  not  now  act  wiih 
decision. 

About  four  years  ago,  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into,  the  teachers  in  some  of  the 
larger  ichobil  were  induced    to  take 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
procuring  tor  their  students  bodies  at 
a  certain  price,  instead  of  permitting 
the  pupils  to  receive  them  as  formerly, 
through  the  porter,  from  the  resurrec- 
tion -men.     Ever  since  this  voluntary 
and  ill  judged   act,   the  difficulties  of 
the  students  have  gradually  increased. 
The  lecturers  have  been  also  completely 
duped  by  the  men,  and  especially  by 
one  of  the  name  of  Murphy,  who  has 
amassed   a  sum    sufficient   to   enable 
him  to  keep  all  the  others  nnder  his 
command,   and  to  be  almost  indepen- 
dent.    Some  idea  may   he  formed  of 
the  peculiar  talent  of  this   man,  and 
perhaps  of  the  weakness  of  the  lec- 
turers in  the  principal  schools,  by  the 
fact,   that  he  has  levied  not  less  than 
800/.  or  1000/.  from  them  during  the 
last  three  years,  in  the  form  of  dou- 
ceurs,  or  under  the  pretence  of  re- 
moving certain  difficulties.     That  the 
interests  of  the   students  have,   been 
hurt  instead   of  benefited  by  the  sys- 
tem winch  the  lecturers  have  lately 
pursued,  is  proved  by  the  condition 
of  every  dissecting-room  in  London. 
Indeed,  all  who  know  any  thing  of  the 
system  of  the  schools  must  now    be 
convinced,  that  as  long   as   the  resur- 
rection-men consider  that  the  teachers 
must  supply  the  students   at  a  fixed 
price,   the   difficulties   will   continue, 
and    even    increase.      These   fellows 
know  well  that  the  principal  lecturers 
in  London  would  rather  pay  any  sum 
than    be   subject   to   the   annoyances 
which  they  have   it  in   their  power  to 
intlict;  proceeding  upon  this  supposi- 
tion,  they  have  found  it  easier  to  ex- 
tort money  from  the  teachers  than  to 
bring  bodies  for  the  use  of  the  students. 


The  late  revolution  of  the  Lecturers 

in  the  lloroiigh  is  a  suffiei<-nt  proof 
that  this  is  not  in  exaggerated  view, 
since,  by  their  refusing  to  take  any 
lee  tor  the  Dissecting  Rooms  from  the 
students  ,'to  be  1  id  of  the.  annoyane«s 
of  procuring  bodies  for  them)  they 
must  have  made  this  season  alone  a 
serilicc  of  at  least  S0DI.      However,  in 

whatever  light  this  change  of  the  es- 
tablished fee  in  the  Winter  Schools  of 
Anatomy  may  be  viewed,  the  deter- 
mination of  these  gentlemen  to  return 
to  the  old  system  of  not  interfering 
with  the  pi  ices  of  bodies,  but  of  leav- 
ing the  management,  as  formerly,  en- 
tirely to  the  students,  through  the 
porters,  if  adhered  to,  and  if  followed 
up  in  the  other  schools,  and  especially 
if  it  be  acted  on  by  the  students,  will 
do  more  good  than  all  the  bribes  and 
douceurs  that  have  been  given.  It 
will,  in  short,  bring  the  men  to  reason, 
for  instead  of  their  being  then  able  to 
calculate  on  what  might  be  extorted 
from  the  lecturers,  they  must  depend 
entirely  on  the  money  which  they  re- 
ceive from  the  students  for  the  bodies 
as  they  arc  brought  in. 

If  this  plan  be  followed  up,  the 
students  will  soon  have  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  prosecuting  anatomy;  but 
they  must  exp?ct  to  be  thwarted  by 
the  man  already  named,  as  he  is  cun- 
ning aud  clever,  and  the  more  dan- 
gerous, as  he  has  amassed  so  much 
money  as  to  enable  him  to  be  merely 
the  employer  of  the  other  men,  whom 
he  keeps  in  subjection,  by  lending 
them  money  on  which  lie  can  arrest 
them  when  he  chooses.  The  students 
will  by  him  (who,  by  the  way,  seldom 
or  never  runs  any  risk  himself)  be 
told  much  about  the  increased  diffi- 
culties of  procuring  bodies,  but  that 
this  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
torting money  may  be  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  if  at  any  period  last  year  a 
high  price  was  offered  for  a  body,  he 
immediately  procured  it.  But  there 
is  a  trick  of  this  man  which  should  be 
known,  as  if,  more  than  any  circum- 
stance, has  led  to  the  present  diffi- 
culties. When  he  found  that  bodies 
were  procured  through  any  other 
channel  than  his  own,  he  used  to  open 
graves  in  the  grounds  from  which  sub- 
jects had  been  taken,  and  leave  the 
bodies  exposed  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
citing disturbances. 


afco 
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We  may  bo  Mirpused  at  his  bold- 
M,  bui  more  at  the  imbecility  of 
the  tectums,  and  indeed  at  that  of 
like  magi>ti  ales,  s>ho  have  so  lung  p<  i 
nutted  Mich  a  fellow  not  only  to  dis- 
turb the  public  mind,  hut  ev«ji  to  stop 

the  regular  coiiisc  of  anatomical  stu- 
dies at  the  principal  schools  ;  for  one 
pait  ot  his  s\steni  has  l.cen  td.HO> 
sionally  supply  with  bodies  the  schools 
which  he  believes  to  he  in  opposition 
to  those  which  have  bi  en  long  esta- 
blished, while  he  prevents  any  being 
carried  to  the  old  schools,  iu  the  hope 
of  forcing  the  lectin  eis  to  submit  to 
bis  terms.*  He  certainly  succeeded 
in  this,  but  surely  the  teachers  in  the 
new  schools  have  too  much  respect 
lor  themselves,  and  stand  on  too  good 
a  basis  to  permit  it  to  be  said,  that 
they  will  iu  any  way  be  parties  to  this 
fellow's  schemes,  against  the  g<  neral 
body  of  students ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  so  act  as  to  put  an  end 
to  the  boasts  which  he  publicly  makes 
of  being  their  supporter  against  the 
old  lecturers. f 

In  short,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
unless  every  lecturer  in  London  shall 
re*olve  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter  of  procuring  bodies,  and  unless 


*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  follow- 
ing storv ,  which  is  at  present  current, 
is  without  foundation.  A  pupil  of  a 
certain  hospital  found  Murphy  at  the 
door  of  one  of  the  new  lecture  rooms, 
and  on  applying  to  him  for  a  subject, 
was  asked  to  which  school  he  be- 
longed ;  on  being  told,  Murphy  said, 
4'  you  cannot  have  one  for  less  than 
20  guineas,  as  I  am  determined  that 
none  shall  go  into  that  school  for  a 
less  sum." 

fThe  lecturers  have  certainly  been 
much  to  blame  in  the  spirit  ot  oppo- 
sition which  they  have  shown  to  each 
other,  but  the  conduct  of  the  students 
has  not  been  irreproachable,  at  least 
the  accepting  a  douceur  has  not  been 
quite  consistent  with  their  character 
as  members  of  a  liberal  profession. 
A  student  pays  three  guineas  for  a 
course  of  dissections  —  the  lecturer 
supplies  him  with  a  body  at  four  gui- 
neas, for  which  he  has  paid  10,  and 
even  12  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  these  lec- 
turers,  instead  of  being  repaid  for  their 
trouble,  have  given  each  dissecting 
pupil  a  douceur  of  five  guineas,  or  at 


the  student*  shall  be  peremptory  in 
m.Mstiug  that  no  mom  \  l»<  Liven,  <\ 
cept  when  bodies  ait-  i.,,iv»d,  and 
that  the  pi. us  - 1 1  a  1 1  be  inodei  fttf,  the 
difficulties  n>u»t  increase,  lii.tb  l  them, 
above  all  things,    biWai<     of  cnlciing 

into  any  bargain  with  Murphy,  and 
especially  into  that  which  is  already 
spoken  of,  for  he  will  mo>t  assuredly 

deceue  tin  hi.      lit    is,   at  this  im  nient 

proceeding  on  his  forvei  nystem,  | 

venting    the    other   men    Iroiu    taking 
bodies  into  the    schools,   in    the    h    ; 
that  the  1.  ctmeis  will  be  fenced  again 
to  yield  to  him. 

It  is  absurd  to  draw  a  comparison 
between  the  methods  in  which  the 
schools  in  Paris  aie  supplied,  with 
those  of  London,  or  to  suppose  that 
the  regulations  in  France  can  ever  be 
imitated  here,  where  all  I  he  sources 
from  which  bodies  might  be  procured, 
without  hurting  the  feelings  of  the 
public,  are  under  the  surveillance  ot 
a  number  of  individuals,  who  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  unanimous  on  a 
question  of  this  kind.  These  esta- 
blishments iu  Paris  are  under  the 
command  of  a  government  which  can 
act  despotically. 

The  procuring  of  bodies,  for  the 
purpose  of  dissection,  will  probably 
always  be  considered  an  illegal  act 
in  England  ;  but  the  directors  of  the 
establishments  in  London,  where  suf- 
ficient numbers  of  bodies  might  be 
procured,  without  the  feelings  of  any 
person  being  hurt,  may  be  asked 
how  far  they  act  wisely,  for  their 
own  comfort  or  peace  of  mind,  or 
for  the  good  of  the  community,  by 
throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
procuring  bodies  from  the  only  source 
which  can  be  considered  legitimate  in 
this  country.  Do  these  gentlemen, 
when  they  admit  the  necessity  of  ana- 
tomical investigations,  consider  that, 
by  their  acts,  a  dead  body  has  become 
more  valuable  than  a  living  one,  and 
that  they  have  made  it  more  easy  for 
the  resurrection-men  to  procure  the 
bodies  of  tkose  who  have  died  sur- 
rounded by  relations,  than  of  those 
who   leave   no  friends   behind    them, 


least  three.  No  opposition  coaches- 
ever  did  any  thing  equal  to  this  to 
procure  passengers.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  some  of  the  lecturers 
should  at  last  have  given  in. 
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to  have  their  feelings  harrowed  by 
the  idea  of  th«'ir  fjr.ivts  being  dis- 
turbed. Hut  it  is,  perhaps,  unjust  to 
blame  the  directors  of  the  establish* 

incuts  alluded  to,  since  I  he  nppear- 
ance  and  history  of  the  bodies  that 
hffVe  been  wsvil  iii  the  schools  of  Lon- 
don, (luring  the  last  three  years,  show 

that  Ihese  gentlemen  have  really  acted 
up  to  what  they  have  asserted  at 
tljvii  meetings — that  they  would  rather 
gite  up  the  mortal  remains  of  them- 
selves and  of  their    dearest  relatives, 

for  the  general  good,  than  of  those 
who  have  died  in  the  eleemosynary 
institutions  of  which  they  are  guar- 
dians. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
X. 
Oct.  30th ,  1824. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

^'Tros,  Tyriusve,  fuat,  mihi  nullo  discrimii.e 
habetur. " 

Sib, — Every  one  who  writes,  or 
rather  publishes,  a  book  (for  many, 
thank,  heaven !  perish  in  embryo) 
knows  and  feels  that  it  will  be  amen- 
able to  criticism;  and  a  scribbler,  in 
most  of  the  numerous  magazines  of 
general  literature,  information,  or 
science,  sees,  in  some  degree,  the 
same  rod  hanging  over  him  in  terro- 
re  ;  for  ihnj  generally  admit  not  only 
acknowledged,  but  also  anonymous 
critiques  upon  the  different  papers  to 
which  they  have  given  publicity.  Our 
•medicdt  periodicals'  are,  I  believe,  the 
only  universal  exceptions  to  this  very 
wholesome  check  upon  the  cacoethes 
scribendij  and  as  they  make  it  a  point 
of  etiquette  never  to  observe  (unless 
in  a  laudatory  strain  upon  the  various 
communications  contained  in  each 
other,  and  invariably  shut  out  from 
their  own  pages  all  fair,  if  unacknow- 
ledged, disquisition  relative  to  every 
thine  contained  within  their  oioi  covers, 
they  have  become  a  kind  of  established 
sanctuary,  within  the  pale  of  which, 
puerility  may  take  refuge,  and  anility 
indulge  in  repose.  In  saying  this,  1 
would  on  no  account  wish  to  be  un- 
der- tood  as  insinuating  that  all,  or 
even  a  majority  of  the  contents  of 
our  journals,  come  within  one  or  other 
of  these  denominations  ;  on  the  con- 


I  trary,  they  constitute  but  a  very  smalt 
minority  ;  and  I  must  frankly  confess, 
that  I  do  not  see  how  the  editors  can 
with  any  grace  and  efficacy  extricate 
themselves  from  the  dilemma.  Did 
they  enter  into  a  decided  and  open 
system  of  criticism  upon  the  labour* 
of  their  brethren,  a  civil  commotion 
of  a  most  uncivil  and  unprofessional 
character,  "  a  helium  internecinum," 
would  be  the  result,  and  did  either 
they  or  their  anonymous  correspon- 
dents indulge  in  free  discussion  upon 
the  contents  of  their  own  pages,  there 
would  soon  be  a  lamentable  dearth  of 
"  original  communications."  They 
might,  however,  exercise  the  power  of 
selection,  ami  the  prerogative  of  rejec- 
tion, to  a  certain  degree.  At  present, 
every  thing  appears  to  be  accepted, 
and  every  thing  published  ;  and  al- 
though other  periodicals  abound  with 
"  A.B.is  referred,"  and  quirks,  quib- 
bles, and  puns,  upon  declined  contri- 
butions, throughout  the  whole  alpha- 
bet, yet  they  never  by  any  chance  or 
accident  politely  say,  that  u  Mr.  or 

Dr. 's  case  is  interesting,  but  of 

too  ordinary  occurrence,"  6cc.  &c. 

Considering  some  such  restraint 
upon  prurient  journal  figurantes,  as 
I  have  mentioned  a  desideratum,  and 
convinced  that  it  would  make  many 
consider  whether  it  were  "  prudent 
to  appear  in  the  capacity  of  authors, 
1  invita  Minerva,'  "  I  shall  occasion- 
ally trouble  "  The  Lancet"  with  a 
few  remarks  en  passant,  upon  any 
papers  which  I  may  chance  to  stum- 
ble upon  in  the  course  of  my  reading, 
and  which  may  appear  either  too 
jejune,  or  too  common-place  to  pass 
without  censure,  even  under  the  pro- 
tection of  our  most  respectable  and 
valuable  journals;  and,  I  think,  that 
by  so  doing,  1  shall  confer  an  actual 
favour  upon  the  journals  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  medical  public ;  pre- 
venting the  first  from  being  disfi- 
gured, and  the  last  disgusted,  by  such 
literary  monstrosities  and  professional 
abortions  as  I  have  frequently  wit- 
nessed. 

When  I  state  that  I  do,  as  a  prin- 
ciple, object  to  what  is  anonymous, 
and  yet  come  forward  under  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  mask,  and  confess  that  it  is 
ntU  now  assumed  for  ihe  first  tunc,  some 
explanation  may  be  necessary.  Who- 
ever persona";/  attacks  another  in  di.s- 
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guise  is  a  poltroon,  and  a  cowaid — 
but  not  so  lie  who  meddles  with  doc- 
titues,  assertions,  or  opinions—  they 
are  public* property  ;  be side*  where  M 
the  Dame  powerlul  enough  to  oppose 
the  oligarchy  ot'  College!,  and  the 
Trading- Chattel  ot"  Halls  at  one  mo 
meut,  ami  to  descend  at  the  next  to 
*•  break  a  butterfly  on  a  wheel." — 
holding  a  disquisition  on  spinal  coii- 
fctuuptton,  and  acupuncturatioQ .' — 
Aline  is  Lot  that  name.  1  may  also  be 
thought  to  show  a  very  unjust  parti- 
ality to  censure  the  contributors  to 
the  "  London  Medical  Repository," 
by  selecting  from  it  alone  the  objects 
ot  my  vituperation  ;  but  the  lac  t  it, 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  Medico 
Chirurgical  Review,  (a  work  ot  a  dif- 
ferent description,)  this  is  the  only 
medical  journal  which  1  am  in  the 
habit  of  taking.  Of  course  as  its 
price  is  regulated  by  that  or  ils  nu- 
merous contemporaries;  I  can  have  no 
other  inducements  to  take  it  in  pre- 
ference to  another,  than  an  opinion 
(whether  just  or  not)  ot  its  superiority. 
During  several  years  my  ranie  ha« 
occasionally  appeared  (and  alwavs 
under  circumstances  both  llatteiinu 
and  attentive  on  the  putt  ot  its  edi- 
tors, to  whom  1  iim  ■  perfect  stranger) 
on  its  pages.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
for  a  moment  be  supposed,  that  I  am 
actuated  by  any  inimical  motives  to- 
wards that  publication.  Ot  The  Lan- 
cet I  have  never  yet  seen  a  number — 
my  friendship  tor  it  must  therefore,  at 
all  events,  he  purely  piatonie.  An  ori- 
ginally moderate  circle  of  professional 
acquaintance  in  England,  has  ;been 
greatly  contracted,  by  long  and  ac- 
knowledged interminable  absence  on 
my  part,  deaths  and  removals  on 
theirs,  and  naturally  and  pardonably 
mutual  oblivisence  ;  as  most  feelings 
of  a  friendly  nature  have  thus  gradu- 
ally subsided;  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  the  malevolence  of  paltry  compe- 
tition, and  petty  rivalry,  allowing  it 
once  to  have  existed,  should  still  have 
survived — nay,  those  to  whose  papers 
I  may  M  hint  a  doubt,  or  hesitate  dis- 
like, "  I  have  never  seen,  and  when 
in  addition  to  all  this  it  is  known,  that 
I  inhabit  a  different  geographical  di- 
vision of  tie  gtobe,  from  that  with 
which  1  am  now  holding  converse,  and 
that  1  have  not  the  most  distant  inten- 
tion of  ever  revisiting  the  land  of  my 


birth,    the     g|  |>|.  |ii.lie«      must 

refrain  from  attributing  to  me  mo 
fives  of  individual  animosity,  oredk 
tonal  intrigue  and  cabal  ;  loi  any  ani- 
madversions which  1  may  now,  or 
hereafter  hazard,  at  a  moment  wh 
1  may  feel  annoyed  by  the  obtrusion  of 
SUCh  8  paper,  tor  <  \amph-,  as  that  by 
a  Mr.  Guitukell,  .senior,  in  il<<-  sixth 
number  of  the  new  series  of  the  Ke- 
|M-itoiv,  in  the  midst  ot  as  able, 
sensible,  useful,  a  collection,  as  I  evft 
remember  to  have  witnessed  under 
one  cover.  \\  bat  could  have  imbued 
the  poor  man  to  come  forward  with 
SUCh  a  "mart's  in.t"  it  18  hid  to 
imagine,  but  he  seems  to  have  dreamed 
that  he  has  made  some  notable  dis- 
co very  ;  of  what  nature  it  would 
puzzle  a  conjuror  to  discover,  81  much 
as  it  would  a  man  of  ordinarily  me 
thodieal  ideas  to  make  either  head 
or  tail  of  his  paper. 

In  the  first  place  let  me  ask 
that  gentleman  by  what  authority 
he  has  christened  the  bantling  "  spy- 
nal  consumption?" — Heaven  in  its 
mercy  detirnd  bl  from  any  increase 
to  the  consumptive  list!  and  from 
a  succession  of  Gaitskell  juniors, 
(should  he  have  sons  in  the  pro- 
fession) with  their  "  knee  joint," 
"  ln/>  joint,"  •*  elbow  joint,"  or  u  water 
in  the  head"  consumptions — to  which 
they  have  all  as  legitimate  adjunc- 
tive claims  as  "  sj/mal."  In  the  next 
place,  may  I  request  Mr.  Gaitskell 
Senior  to  put  his  communication  into 
intelligible  English,  and  to  tell  us,  in 
a  tew  words,  what  he  would  be  at; 
to  chop  all  figure  of  speech,  all  at- 
tempt at  ratiocination,  and  to  say 
plainly,  "  I  have  discovered  a  cause 
of  phthisis pulmonale;,  which  has  never 
before  been  thought  of,  viz.  diseased 
s/>ine;  I  prove  it  by  numerous  casks 
and  dissections,  and  I  assert  that 
four  leeches,  every  fourth  day,  to  the 
spine;  a  blister  (because  lymph  is 
thrown  out  in  chronic  inflammation) 
tad  "  «a  unshuelded  mind,"  will  save 
many  fiom  an  untimely  death."  Here 
would  be  something  tangible  aud  in- 
telligible; instead  of  which,  we  are 
bored  with  his  '*  Much  ado  about 
nothing,"  and  left  just  as  wise,  and 
a  great  deal  more  weary,  than  he 
foprd  us. 

1  ith<  r  Mr.  G.  means  to  assert,  that 
disease  ot  the  spine  produces  disease 
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of  the  lungs  (in  common  with  any  other 

ii ritati\  c  cause  in  I  consumptive  habit) 
which  lie  ncnl  not  have  In en  at  the 
tumble  of  informing  us,  or  he  has  nn 

dertaken  to  establish  a  new  disease, 
.sui  generis,  yclep't  "  unmal esmmmp- 

tio/i  ;"    hut    which    of   the    two    is    Ins 

aim,  I  will  defy  the  ingenuity  of  men 

to  discover.  1  however  ihrewdly  sus- 
pect, that  in  the  confusion  of  his  ideas, 
and   his  profound  ignorance  of  cauac 

and  effect,  lie  has  concluded  (fiom  its 

being  forced  upon  his  notice,  that  the 
subject  of  scrofulous  disease  in  the 
mesentery,  hip-joint,  head,  or  spine, 
is  frequently  nurturing  the  .same  class 
of  ilisease  in  his  lungs,  which  even- 
tually destroys  him)  that  the  spimttl 
■Section  has  caused  the  pulmonary. 
Is  it  so,  friend  Gaitskell:'  is  this  the 
result  of  thy  abstruse  cogitations  ?  God 
help  thee  !  Thou  art  a  most  worthy 
man,  1  doubt  not,  living  in  a  very 
populous  neighbourhood,  and  inhabit- 
ing (I  understand)  a  very  large  house, 
but  with  all  these  advantages,  not  quite 
competent  to  write  a  treatise  on  spinal 
disease,  or  to  proclaim  thyself  the  in- 
ventor of  spinal  consumption  .'  ! 

To  conclude— if  Mr.  Gaitskell's 
paper  is  a  treatise  on  spinal  disease, 
it  is  worth  nothing-,  if  the  announce- 
ment of  a  discovery  of  spinal  consump- 
tion— less  than  nothing.'  ' 

Having  thus  dismissed  these  "  airy 
nothings,"  let  us  merely,  for  a  passe 
temps,  touch  slightly  upon  Mr.  Gait- 
skell  senior's  merits  as  an  author,  for 
the  subject  being  a  non-entity,  does 
not  prove  that  he  has  taken  up  the  pen 
without  inspiration:  some  of  the  clever- 
est lines  that  ever  were  written,  were 
written  upon  "  nothing." 

"  My  attention  (he  says)  has  been 
frequently  directed  to  a  remote  cause 
of  consumption,  which  has  been  very 
generally  overlooked,  and  which  jf 
attended  to,  the  consequent  disease 
may  be  arrested" — arrest  a  con- 
sequence ?  Verily,  thou  wouldest 
make  a  prince  of  Jiu  in  bailiffs .'  What! 
arrest  that  which  does  not  at  present 
exist,  but  which  is  to  follow  ?  Surely, 
thou  wert  not  born  "  in  an  age  en- 
thusiastic to  cultivate  the  higher  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  system."  Perhaps 
thou  wert  threatened  with  "  spinal 
consumption"  in  thy  younger  days. 
Another  time  bear  in  mind,  that  con- 
/uences  arc  to  be  pheyented,  not 
arrested.   "  The  muscular  flesh  wastes." 


What  is  muscular  tie  di  '  and  w  hat  other 
llesh  is  there  ( I  mean  in  a  modest  teOM 
ol  the  word)  in  contradistinction  ? 

That  //////  patients  have  instincts 
as  well  ns  large  ones,  cannot  be  de- 
nied ;  but  before  ."Mr.  (I.  again  uses 
*'  instinctively,"  lie  would  do  well  to 
.'earn  the  distinction  between  intellec- 
tual and  instinctive  powers,  and  to  con- 
vince himself,  that  although  tilling  the 
mouth  may  be  tmtmrii'iir,  yet  opening 
it  is  also  an  intellectual  act. 

''  Extended''  appears,  with  Mr.  G., 
not  to  boast  of  a  very  extensive  signifi- 
cation ;  and   "stooping"  he   seems    to 
consider  synonimous  with   bent,    dis- 
torted, or  crooked.  "  The  relations  and 
friends"  (to  whom  he  refers)   must  be 
very    hard-hearted  "  to   rebuke    their 
child  for  indolence,  as  well  as  chide  it 
for    the    inelegance   of   its    shape." 
"  These  mechanical  means,"  which  he 
has   just  been   anathematising,   "  as 
well   suited    to   inanimate  bodies,   but 
not  to  living  ones," — u  aided  by,  &c." 
he  discovers  to,  "  sometimes  interrupt 
the  progress  of  disease,   by  imjrr owing 
the  muscular  power,   which  balancing 
the  spinal  column  on  Us  basis,  the  health, 
becomesultimately  restored" — for  v\ Inch 
read,  "  the   health  becoming  restored., 
the  muscular  power  improves,  Sec  &:c." 
— giving  him  the  benefit  of  an  '  erra- 
tum.'    At  last  his   patient  dies  with  a 
'  sudden  failure  of  muscular  power — 
obstinate  constipation — diminished  ani- 
mal  heat — impaired    appetite — cough 
without  expectoration,  and  atrophy  ;' 
and  although  we  have  now  been  hold- 
ing converse  together  as  author  and 
critic,  let  us  for  a  moment  resume  our 
professional  characters,  and  ask  whe- 
ther this   be  consumption .'  pulmonary 
consumption  .' — phthisis  pulmonalis  .' — 
as   like  it   as    Mr.    Gaitskell,  senior, 
(doubtless  a  good-like   man,  for  he  is 
a  prodigious  favourite  with  the  ladies) 
is  to  Hercules!    And  since   we  have 
resumed  our  professional  identity,  let 
us  inquire  what  is  meant  by  the  state- 
ment under  diagnosis,  that  this  Gait- 
skell chirmera,  this   spinal   consump- 
tion, is    '  unattended   by   febrile   pa- 
roxysms,^.?'   ami  in  the  next  page, 
'  this  species  of  hectic. ,'     '  The  skin   is 
cool,   and  never  hot,'  reminds   one  of 
the  old  clerk  at  St.  Botolph's,  who,  in 
reading  Sternhokl  and  Hopkins,  used, 
either  from  the  shortness  of  his  breath, 
or  the    quaintness   of  punctuation  in 
former  days,  to  bring  iu  a  pause  so 
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would  say  )  lUut  lit-   nivaiiublv   intoini 

ed  lilt  uiuiirin  •-,  '  The  Lord  wilt  come, 
and  he  u  til  not — '  commanding  them, 
alter  the  lapse  ol  halt'  a  minute,  to 
1  keep  silence,  but  speak  out,'  which 
they  were  tools  enough  to  consider 
something  like  a  solecism. 

Of  all  the  CantJ  ot  tins  canting  age 
(the  cant  of  saints  excepted)  none  is 
so  disgusting — none  so  absolutely 
mayykisli,  as  that  about  I  m,  ntal  pre- 
cotity* — k  cultivating  the  mind  (it  the 

t.ipense  of  the  built/  — '  pressing  huou- 
lcd»e    too    early    in   life' — '    sacri/ict/t!' 

physical  development  and  energy  to 
premature  exertion  of  the  faculties,'  Ire. 
By  all  the  addled  brains  ot  our  grand- 
mothers, one  would  .suppose  that  the 
world  yy as  swarming  with'  Admirable 
Crichtons.'  Master  Crotches  and  Mies 
Fishers,  that  you  dared  not  venture 
to  whip  a  child's  bottom,  lest  he  should 
be  a  Newton  in  petticoats,  and  turn 
round  and  prate  logic  at  yon — that  tyvo 
year  old  Loches  were  as  thick  as 
hops — that  a  generation  of  Bacons 
were  philosophically  bedaubing  their 
clouts,  and  young  Masters  Descartes 
their  new  breecln  s  —  that  our  boys 
were  as  crammed  with  knowledge  as 
an  egg  with  meat,  and  our  girls 
"  blue  dockings"  in  socks — when  the 
real  truth  is,  that  our  boys  are  (as  of 
yore)  hearty,  mischievous,  idle  dogs, 
and  that  with  all  the  Hogging  in  the 
world,  not  one  in  one  hundred  turns 
out  into  the  world 

'  With  brains  t'!i,i:i:h  to  serre  at  most 
To  goaid  tlit-ir  matter  'goiast  a  i  o^t.' 

That  our  girls  dance,  satin-stitch,  and 
play  on  the  harp,  ami  seldom  exercise 
tlie  intellectual  faculties  farther  than 
to  make  up  their  minds,  that  they 
came  into  this  yvorld  to  get  husbands, 
and  make  themselves  the  exhibition 
posts  of  milliners'Jiandy  works. 

And  who  is  it  that  is  echoing  for  the 
fiftieth  time  this  intellectual  wail  !! 
Some  palsied  example  of  this  mental 
cannibalism  !  this  preying  of  the 
mind  upon  the  body  !  Some  unfor- 
tunate yvretch  yvho  has  existed  by 
'  mortgaging  his  brains,'  until  the  mort- 
gage has  syvallowed  up  the  estate  ? 
No  !  Surely,  then,  one  who  has  lived, 
moved,  and  had  his  whole  being  in  a 
galaxy  of  yy  it,  learning,  and  science? 
who  has  associated  all  his  days  with 
these  victims  of  the  u  enthusiasm  of  the 


uge,"  these  '*  pretOiiow  misuis*  and 
is  therefore  feelingly  ali\«-  to  |hn 
becatomha]  sacrifices  which  ere  daily 
being  offered  to  this  modern  .la^er- 

naut.  No  lUCh  thing.  He  i>  neither 
more  nor  less    then  "   hfr.  Gait  hell, 

senim,   Surgeon,  apothecary ,  and  man- 
midwife,  living  in  the  populous  suburb 
of  Kotherhithe — a  most  worthy,  i< 
spectable    man,  I  in.ike  net    ilic   l<  .1-1 
doubt,    but  for  aught  1   know  to   the 
contrary  (for  I  never  to  my  knowledge 
>tw  bittv)if  in  excellent  bodily  ease,  and 
in     as    full    exercise    of    his     ment.il 
powers  as    most   of  his    neighbours; 
but  neither  the  author  of  Utopia,   nor 
of  the  opium-cater ,    and  perfectly  in- 
nocent    (I    believe)    of    having    en- 
couraged precocity  in  any  of  hi- 
or  daughters,     He  has   a  yery   large 
practice  in  a  verj    extensive  neigh- 
bourhood  of  boat-builders,  ship-chan- 
dlers,     and     sail-makers,     excellent 
patients,  doubtless,  but  as  guiltless — 
God  help  them!  of  any  thing  approach- 
ing to  intellectual  precocity,   as  I  am 
of  having   written   La  Place's  great 
WOrk.      For    pity's     sake,    therefore, 
let   US   hear  no  more    of  this  from — 
Kotherhithe  !      It  is  bad  enough  from 
those  who  arc  doomed  (a  dire  doom  ! ) 
to  physic  pert,  forward  children,   and 
savantes  mammas  in   the  purlieu  ot 
S  .    James's.     When    Mr.    Caitskell 
talks  about    "  nature  being   deprived 
of  the  power  of  unfolding  in  her  own 
way/'  &c.  he  talks  nonsense.      Those 
who    are    so     unfolded     are    called, 
par   excellence,    naturals :    when   he 
speaks  of  the  confinement,   bad   air, 
back-boards,     scanty      food,      sitting 
upright,  without  support,  taking  only 
constrained  exercise  and  other  abnsei 
of  schools,  he  talks  ^ood  rational  sense, 
and   I  am  ready  <o   go  hand  in   glove 
y\ith    him.       What    are     termed     the 
"  Seminaries  of  learning,"  are  gene- 
rally the  hot-beds  of  disease,  and  any 
thing   but  what  they    ought  to   he — 
especially  those  for  females  :  but  let 
me    be   clearly  understood,    it   is  not 
the  act,  but  the  mode  of  cultivating 
the  mind  which   I   object  to.     He  ob- 
jects   to     the    act,      and    vronld    let 
children  run  about  as  uncultivated  as 
g(  slings,   during  the  prime  period  for 
culture  (for  it   cannot  commence  too 
early),  at  the  expense  of  making  them 
little   better   than    geese,  when  they 
arrive  at  maturity.     No,  no,  this  is  a 
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point  which  I  never  will  cede— begin 
(<nly,  and  leave  oil  late  ;  cultivate  the 
mind  to  its  utmost  extent  .  this  is  a 
Mock  iii  trade  which  the  future  man 
may  always  carrv  about  with  him  ;  a 
mental  aristocracy  without  a  hciald's 
aii' — hi-;  resource  in  happiness  and 
mix  ry— ii  health  and  in  sickness  :  it 
is  that  bles-ing  which"  the  world  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away  ;"  and  do 
not  atttinpt  t)  make  me  believe 
that  this  c.nno'  he  done  without  a 
sacrifice  of  health  ;  it  is  absurd  ;  un- 
less Indeed  when  female  children  are 
*'  sent  to  se/mol  by  patents  to  be  out  of 
their  way."  Here  Mr.  G.  is  in  his 
element,  and  his  authority  is  good. 
These  are  the  mammas  with  which 
Rotherhithe  probably  abounds,  and 
these  are  the  schools,  and  this  the 
sort  ot"  "  Teaming,"  which  induce 
dueas9t  but  certainly  not  "precocity," 
unless  boarding- school  airs  be  pre- 
cocious. 

A  very  slight  perusal  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
book  will  set  Mr.  G.  and  all  who  ob- 
ject to  u  the  sitting  upon  a  low  chair 
with  the  book  in  the  lap,"  right  Hpon 
this  position,  which  he  most  ingeni- 
ously demonstrates  to  be  "  the  very 
best  of  all  possible  positions  ;"  adduc- 
ing, in  proof,  the  caricature-like 
erectness  of  tailors.  And  as  to  the 
"  pressure,  upon  the  spinal  nerves 
destroying  their  functions  slowly  and 
imperceptibly,"  he  may  rest  assured 
that  it  is  all  "  leather  and  prunella." 

"  It  has  been  a  rule  with  me  (says 
Mr.  G.)  for  many  years,  when  con- 
sulted by  patients  who  have  lost  much 
flesh  by  absorption  and  imperfect  repa- 
ration of  the  different  organs."  What 
in  the  name  of  our  unfortunate  mother 
tonmie  is  all  this  !  Can  Mr.  G.'s  cre- 
dulity lead  him  so  far  as  to  suppose, 
that  this  farrago  is  intelligible  to  any 
buman  being?  In  sober  sadness, 
does  he  understand  it  himself?  Of 
the  treatment  I  shall  say  nothing.  The 
only  /tarts  of  that,  as  well  indeed  as  of 
the  uhole  paper,  and  referring  (be  it 
understood)  to  spinal  disease  cxclu- 
.'//,  without  tlie  slightest  reference 
to  phthisis  worth  detailing,  are  bor- 
rowed, and  borrowed  without  acknow- 
ledgement. In  fact  there  is  not  a  new 
idea,  nor  a  novel  suggestion  from  be- 
trinning  to  end,  and  Mr.  G.  has  either 
been  writing  a  very  meagre  treatise 
upon  a  disease  as  old  as  the  flood,  or 


must  but  just  have  escaped  from  the, 
ark  along  with  numerous  other  birds, 
hi  asts  and  fishes,  to  think  of  palming 
Mich  a  thing  upon  us  lor  new  or  rare, 
llavintr,  however,  sever, d  other 
friendl  upon  my  list,  I  must  take  my 
leave  of  him,  giving  him  a  hint,  that 
"  Not  every  man  who  can  bring  ;i 
child  into  the  world,  is  tit  for  an. 
author." 


It  was  my  intention  to  have  said  a 
few  words  regarding  several  Other 
cases  which  1  think  objectionable, 
either  on  account  of  their  every  day 
occurrence  or  incompleteness,  but  I 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination 
at  present,  and  must  therefore  re- 
serve them  to  .some  future  oppor- 
tunity. I  cannot,  however,  avoid 
noticing  the  following  advertisement 
upon  the  cover  of  either  the  Reposi- 
tory or  Med.  Chir.  Review  :  viz. 
"  This  day  is  published  in  quarto, 
with  four  illustrative  plates,  price 
10s.  Qd.  Ill"  "What?  either  Cuvier's 
stupendous  work,  or  some  standard 
volume  by  Cooper,  or  at  least  some- 
thing- by  somebody,  but  No  !  (in  the 
name  of  the  Prophet — Figs  !!)  "  An 
account  of  recovery  after  the  shaft  of  a. 
chaise  had  been  forced  through  the  tho- 
rax, to  which  is  now  added  a  state- 
ment of  the  health  of  the  sufferer, 
from  the  period  of  bis  recovery  until 
his  decease,  with  the  appearances  of 
the  injured  parts  after  death.  By 
William  Maiden,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c." 

Gentle  reader,  didst  thou  never 
bear  called  aloud  in  the  streets,  iu 
tones  not  the  most  harmonious, 
"  Here  you  have  the  last  dying  speech 
and  confession,  &c.  &c. ;  and  as  how  he 
first  cut  her  throat ;  and  what  he  did 
after  he  left  the  fatal  spot ;  and  how  he 
was  haunted  by  her  ghost;  and  final- 
ly, how  his  wicked  body  was  given 
to  the  surgeons  to  be  anatomized'' — - 
and  does  not  this  notable  proema  put 
you  very  much  in  mind  of  it  ?  Con- 
trary to  the  assertion  with  which  I 
set  out,  I  do,  or  did  some,  years 
aixone,  know  the  gentleman  whose 
name  stands  thus  conspicuous  ;  and  I 
know  him  to  be  as  good-natured,  in- 
offensive a  man,  as  ever  drove  a  fast 
horse,  or  cultivated  a  bed  of  tulips,  to 
both  of  which  he  is,  or  was,  some- 
what addicted  ;  but   I  should  just  us 
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■,0011  have  dieau.  Ii  .he  tinn- 

ing r 1 1 1 1 1 »  fancier     nules,  as    an  article 

of  food)  oi  of  his  tulips  writing  aim 
tory  <>t  their  loves,  as  of  his  turning 
aiitiioi .     What!  Iriend  Maiden!  and 

ait  tin -u  l-all)  in  print'  And  in 
'[Utulo  ten.  I  Ami  with  four  illustra- 
tive- engiavin»s  ?  And  at  the  iuo- 
i/r-nK,-  price  of  ten  and  sifpencel 
And  is  it  the  old  story  revived  ' 
The     shaft    story     still  \      Shame     to 

thee,  friend  Maiden  !  folka  will  begin 
to  opine,  that  as  the  old  harper  could 
only  play  u  OtW  tlw  hUls  and  far 
away,"  so  thou,  for  the  same  reason, 
art  obliged  still  to  harp  upon  the  same 
chord,  "  the  shaft  story,"  hast  thou 
so  soon  forgotten  the  quirks  and  gibes 
of  thy  deceased  friend  Price,  who 
never  could  be  brought  to  believe,  hat 
that  the  shaft  had  perforated  a  cir- 
cumbendibus in  its  passage,  glanced 
round  the  ribs,  and  popt  out  from  be- 
hind the  scapula.  Why  he  used  to 
make  thee  repeat  the  " shaft  story" 
at  every  medical  dinner,  both  public 
and  private,  at  which  you  met,  till 
even  thy  good  nature  had  almost  wish- 
ed him  impaled  upon  one  of  his  own  ; 
and  >et,  forth  comes  this  notable 
"  tabula  anilis,"  in  all  the  pomp  of 
plates,  and  quarto.  Shame,  shame  to 
thee,  William  ! 

In  a  few  words  : — An  unfortunate 
Wight  was,  some  years  ago,  impaled 
upon  a  gig  shaft,  my  farrier  extricated 
him;  William  Maiden  and  Shr  Wil- 
liam Blizzard  bled  and  purged  him, 
the  devil  took  care  of  his  own,  and  he 
recovered  ;  and  now  he  is  shown  up 
in  quarto  .' .'  Even  in  this  book-making 
age,  it  is  too  bad.  The  case  might 
have  been  worthy  of  an  ephemeral 
existence  in  some  periodical,  as  prov- 
ing how  tenacious  of  life  some  men 
are  ;  but  beyond  this,  its  publication 
is  an  outrage  upon  common  sense,  and 
Wililam  Maiden  knows  it  ! ! — Verbum 
sat. 

CASTIGATOR. 

12th  October,  1824. 

HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 


JWESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

Continuation  of  the  Case  of  Thomas 

Key,  from  p.  222. 
Nov.  1st.     The  patient  gained  some 
rest  occasionally,   dining   the  night, 


and  says  himaell  thai  be  slept  well. 
The  arm  ,  though   Mill   much] 

■welled  ;   tlie    incisions    have  allow 

of  the  dilatation  ol  the  peta,  and 
thereby  diminished  the  tension  ;  the 
longest  is  an  inch  wide  and  the  other 

almost  three  quarters  of  m  im-h.  Mr. 
GuTrbib  carried  the  former,  at  its 
npper  part,  three  indict  higher,  and 
an  inch  down  towards  the  liand. 

An  aperient  draught  was  adminis- 
tered this  morning,  and  is  ordered  to 
be  repeated,  as  it  has  not  at  present 
(half  peat  twelve)  operated. 

lie  julst  i-,  1)0,  and  more  tranquil 
than  it  has  been  since  his  admission  ; 
tongue  a  little  moist,  and  still  furred, 
lie  was  better  at  three  o'clock,  p.  m. 
but,  as  the  bowels  were  not  open,  the 
following  medicines  were  adminis- 
tered : 
]ji.    Magnet.  ntlphati»t  fet, 

lnjus.  senior,  ~vi. — M.  Cochi.  tria 
magna  ','>tils  horit  donee  alms  re- 
spondent. 
\\.      Extract,  eoloeynth.  C*  gr.  vi. 

Hydrarir.  submur.  »r.  iv. — M.  ft. 
liolus  hora  som/ti  sumciid. 
2d.  The  patient  much  better  this 
morning  ;  he  slept  well  during  toe 
night ;  bowels  plentifully  operated 
upon  by  the  medicines.  The  skin  over 
the  body  is  moist  and  soft,  and  on  the 
arm  the  integuments  appear  sepa- 
rating in  several  places.  The  tongue 
moist,  but  furred ;  pulse  92.  Con- 
tinue the  treatment. 

:id.  Pulse  1)2,  pretty  full  and  strong; 
skin  soft  and  moist;  tongue  cleaner 
than  yesterday.  The  skin  of  the  arm 
is  sloughing  in  some  parts,  and  gra- 
nulations are  arising  in  the  incisions, 
of  a  colour  rather  too  dark  perhaps, 
but  still  firm,  and  they  may  be  termed 
healthy. 
1£.     Conf.  aromat.  gr.  x. 

Misturce  eamphora?,  JSJM, 
*  If.  distillat.  5SS.  M,  ft.  haust.  4tiis 
lions  sumend. 
.  The  diet  of  the  patient  consists 
chiefly  of  bread  pudding,  and  light 
farinaceous  substances,  and  six  ounces 
of  wine  are  daily  given  in  his  food. 
Persist  in  the  use  of  the  poultices  to 
the  arm. 

4th.  Much  better  to  day.  The 
bowels  are  open  ;  tongue  cleaner ; 
pulse  90,  full  and  rather  strong. 
During  the  night  the  patient  slept 
pretty  well. 
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6 til.  Pulse  88,  full,  but  quieter. 
iMfi  intlaininatun  exists   in   the  arm, 

ami  the  swelling  consequently  is  much 
diminished.  Bowels  open;  tongue 
but  little  furred. 

Gth.  Much  worse  to  da\  in  several 
respects.  A  good  deal  of  fever  exists.; 
the  tongue  mote  furred  than  yester* 
<la\,  but  rather  moist;  bowels  not 
sufficiently  open;  the  pulse  strong, 
ami  full  06  strokes  in  a  minute. 
1^.      /jit/,  amnton.  an  t .   -,>>. 

Mtit.  catnphotve  Viss.  M.  It.  haust. 
Capiat  ager   iinitm  tjuartis  lunis. 
}£.     E.ct.  colon/ ii th.  c.  gr.  \\. 

(  alo,,cl.  iM\  iij.  stattm  sitninal. 

7th.  The  bowels  have  been  re- 
lieved, and  the  patient  feels  better. 
Tongue  less  furred  ;  pulse  92,  soft,  yet 
full. 

]£.     Decoct,  cinchona,,  ^iss. 

Icid.    sitlp/i.    (Hint.    m.    V. — M.   ft. 
haust.  Atiis  horis  sumend. 

sth.     Much  the  same  as  yesterday. 

9th.  Pulse  88,  tranquil.  Bowels 
open  ;  tongue  furred  in  some  places 
and  clean  in  others.  The  integuments 
from  the  arm  have  sloughed  from  the 
anterior  and  outer  side,  and  have 
been  removed,  leaving  the  muscles 
bare.  Granulations  arise  over  the 
sore,  and  the  general  health  is  much 
improved.  To-day  the  arm  has  been 
dressed  with  lint  a"nd  bandages  for  the 
first  time,  omitting  the  poultices. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  10.  To-day  the 
patient  is  very  much  better;  he  slept 
well  during  the  night,  and  feels  re- 
freshed after  it.  The  tumefaction  of 
the  arm  has  totally  subsided,  and  the 
inflammation  is  quite  gone,  the  skin 
above  the  elbow,  and  on  the  hand, 
being  fair  and  soft.  The  integuments 
on  the  fore-arm  are  sloughing,  and 
this  morning  a  considerable  portion 
of  them  has  heen  removed.  The  bow- 
els are  regularly  evacuated ;  the 
tongue  is  but  little  furred  ;  pulse  00. 

Thursday,  11th.  The  amendment 
in  the  health  of  the  patient  continues  , 
the  bowels  open ;  tongue  slightly 
furred;  pulse  'JO,  firm,  and  regular. 
There  is  no  sensation  of  pain  in  the 
injured  parts,  except  a  feeling  of  sore- 
in  BS,  which  arises  from  so  large  a  sur- 
face being  exposed,  and  irritated, 
probably,  by  the  dressings.  The  ^1  1- 
nulations  are  small,  firm,  and  florid, 
having  a  very  healthy  appearance. 


Friday,  12th.  Much  the  same  as 
yesterdnv . 

Satin  day,  13th.  Pulse  01  in  a  mi- 
nute, fuller  tb  111  yesterday,  but  soft  ; 
tongue  rather  more  furred  in  the  mid- 
dle; the  bov\<ls  have  not  been  opened 
since  last  night.  The  arm  continues 
going  on  well,  and  free  from  all  pain, 

except  a  little  soreness.  Skin  soft, 
moist,  ami  warm.  Continue  the  me- 
dicines, &C. 

Sunday,  1 1th.  Not  so  well  to-day 
in  the  constitutional  affection,  though 
the  local  one  is  but  little  disturbed, 
the  granulations  remaining  firm  and 
healthy.  No  stool  has  been  passed  ; 
rather  restless  during  the  night; 
tongue  little  furred  ;  pulse  08,  lull, 
and  rather  quick. 

Let  the  patient  take  a  dose  of  the 
common  house  mixture,  and  omit  the 
use  of  the  wine. 

Monday,  15th.  Better  this  morn- 
ing. The  bowels  have  been  relieved 
several  times  :  slept  pretty  well  ID  the 
night ;  pulse  02,  soft,  though  full  ; 
tongue  clean  ;  the  arm  continues  going 
on  favourably  ;  skin  soft  and  moist. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  17.  The  amend- 
ment continues  ;  bowels  open  ;  tongue 
but  slightly  furred ;  pulse  00,  firm 
and  full.  Put  the  patient  upon  full 
diet. 

Friday,  10.  All  goes  on  well;  the 
full  diet  and  porter,  of  which  two 
pints  are  taken  daily,  agree  perfectly  ; 
pulse  88,  regular;  bowels  open. 

Monday,  21.  The  health  of  the 
patient  gradually  establishing.  At 
this  time  he  eats  with  an  appetite  any 
thing  set  before  him;  the  bowels  are 
regularly  open;  tongue  quite  clean; 
pulse  84 ;  the  wound  looks  well,  the 
granulations  are  healthy,  and  the 
edges  slowly  contracting,  it  is  at  pre- 
sent dressed  with  a  plaster  of  com- 
mon mild  ointment,  and  a  bandage, 
but  in  a  few  days  this  will  be  altered 
for  strapping  of  adhesive  plaster,  if 
the  improvement  continue;  and 
should  any  untoward  circumstances 
arise,  they  will  be  reported. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 

A  Case   of  Fung***    Disease    of   the 

Tcsitctc. 

R.  B.,  aged  37,  was  admitted  into 
George's  ward  of  this  Hospital,  Octo- 
ber 20,  under  the  caie  of  Mr.  Green. 
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The  patient  is  of  a  light  complexion, 
ami  by  Iraiie  a  tai  pente r.  He  said 
that  lu>  preview  habit*  had  been  re- 
gular, or  which,  however,  there  H 
some  doubt.  At  the  time  of  his  ad- 
mission hit  health  appeared  very  much 
broken  up ;  he  had  a  quick  pulse,  a 
short  eough,  and  a  hectic  flush  upon 
the  cheek. 

He  states,  that  about  three  months 
prior  to  his  coming  to  the  Hospital, 
lie  had  an  attack  of  gonorrhoea,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  a  swelled  testi- 
cle ;  that  the  swelling  of  the  testicle 
suddenly  subsided, and  returned  attain 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  that 
it  became  hard  and  painful;  since 
which  time  it  has  been  gradually  in- 
creasing in  siz<*. 

When  he  came  into  the  House  the 
testicle  measured  about  eight  inches 
in  length,  and  thirteen  in  circumfer- 
ence, although  its  natural  figure  is 
preserved.  The  swelling  is  firm 
throughout  its  greater  part,  but  in 
other  parts  has  rather  a  pulpy  feel, 
and  tubercles  about  the  size  of  peas 


maj  be  readily  distinguished  on  it 
'in  face  The  epididymidis  may  he  dis- 
tinctly felt,  but  linn  h  enlarged  ;  the 
veini  on  tin-  scrotum  are  much  in- 
creased iu  size,  and  the  whole  of  the 
scrotum  has  a  purplish  appearance, 
but  pressure  on  it  docs  not  giv<  much 
pain.  The  chord  is  much  thickened, 
and  in  the  inguinal  i  anal  If  a  swell- 
ing about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
having  a  pulpy  feel;  he  said  that  this 
tumour  first  began  to  form  about  a 
fortnight  after  the  swelling  of  the  tes- 
ticle. He  had  when  he  came  in  also 
a  slight  gleet.  A  few  days  after  he 
had  been  in  the  Hospital,  he  had 
symptoms  of  an  acute  inflammation  of 
the  pleura,  for  which  he  was  twice 
bled,  and  afterwards  had  blisters  ap- 
plied; the  complaint  appeared  to  be 
subdued  by  this  practice ;  but  in  a 
short  time  it  returned  again  with  in- 
creased violence,  and  on  the  18th  No- 
vember he  died.  Leeches  and  poul- 
tices had  been  applied  to  the  testicle 
without  producing  any  relief. 


BELL'S  LIFE  IN  LONDON, 

Of  Saturday,  November  27,  will  contain  the  best  account  of  the  Fight  at 
Warwick,  between  Hudson  and  Cannon.  (It  will  be  kept  on  Sale,  at  the 
Office,  in  the  Strand,  London,  for  three  days  after  the  27th  instant.)  Bell's 
Life  in  London,  and  Sporting  Chronicle,  combining,  with  the  News  of 
the  week,  a  rich  Repository  of  Fashion,  Wit,  and  Humour,  and  the  interest- 
ing incidents  of  Real  Life,  the  price  of  which  is  Seven-pence,  is  a  full  sized 
Quarto  Weekly  Newspaper,  published  in  London  every  Saturday  Afternoon, 
in  time  for  that  Day's  Post,  by  which  it  may  be  received  in  any  part  of  the 
Country,  within  one  hundred  miles  of  London,  on  the  Sunday  Morning. — 
Orders  attended  to  by  all  the  London  and  Country  Newspaper  Agents. 

TO  THE  FACULTY. 

Any  Gentleman  wishing  to  DISPOSE  of  a  respectable  GENERAL 
PRACTICE,  in  London  or  its  vicinity,  or  any  of  the  larger  Provincial  Towns, 
may  hear  of  a  purchaser,  by  addressing  a  Letter,  stating  particulars,  to 
C.  D.,  at  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Hill's,  Great  Windmill-street. 

CHARLES  WRIGHT,  Wine  Merchant  to  the  Royal  Family,  Opera  Co- 
loimnde,  Havniuket,  especially  calls  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  the 
( '11  VMPAGNE  d'AV,  warranted  first  quality,  81*.  perdoz.  ;  Old  PORT, 
36a.  per  doz. ;  superior  SHERRY,  3b>.  per  doz. ;  CAPE  MADEIRA,  16*. 
per  doz.  Two  dozen  of  each  of  the  above  Wiues,  warranted  line  and  genuine, 
well  packed  in  a  good  Sherry  hogshead,  for  10/.  or  half  the  quantity  in  ham- 
pers, for  31.  Madeira,  Yidonia,  Lisbon,  Teneriffe,  Mountain,  42*.  per  doz. 
Fine  EDINBURGH  ALE,  bottled  in  that  country,  12*.  per  dozen.  No 
Credit.     Postage  paid. 
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SURGICAL  LECTURES, 

UI.LlVKRr.I)  BY 

MR.  ABERNLTHY. 

Theatre,  St.  Bartholomew's  Ilospilul. 


LECTURE  9. 

lilMUiMEN, 

Wli'en  I  mentioned  to  you  the  sub- 
ject of  chronic  abscesses,  1  said,  they 
generally  formed  in  persons  of  bad 
habits,  in  whom  the  general  health  is 
much  disordered  ;  but  I  have  also  to 
say,  that  when  they  become  open, 
they  produce  a  great  deal  of  constitu- 
tional irritation.  In  former  times, 
"this  was  attributed  to  the  absorption 
of  matter,  but  I  do  not  hear  of  any 
body  believing  such  stuff  no  w-a-days  ; 
and,  upon  my  life,  I  do  not  see  that 
there  is  any  good  in  discussing  these 
points,  or  in  taking  up  much  of  your 
time  in  endeavouring  to  prove,  that 
the  mischief  arising  from  the  opening 
of  chronic  abscesses  depends  upon  a 
specific  inflammation  of  their  cysts. 
I  know  tliat  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  upon  this  point ;  and  it  has  also 
been  said,  that  the  absorption  of  the 
matter  was  the  cause  of  hectic  fever, 
but  it  is  quite  nonsensical.  The  cysts 
of  such  abscesses  are  secreting  and 
absorbing  surfaces,  therefore  absorp- 
tion must  have  been  going  on  from  the 
commencement,^  yet  ho  hectic  is  pro- 
duced until  the  abscess  becomes  open. 
There  was  an  observation  made  by  a 
person,  at  one  of  the  sittings  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of  France : 
"  JSaccroissemait  de  savoir  n' est  pas 
parei&e  a  ceUc-la  des  plusieiirs  choses; 
puisquc.  tile  soit  en  clartc  du  ioleil  se 
Jietrit." 

I  am  a  bad  French  speaker  I  allow, 
but  I  have  been  accustomed  to  trans- 


late it  thus:  "  The  Increase  of  know- 
ledge is  not  like  that  of  other  things  ; 
for  as  our  opportunities  Increase,  there 
i->  often  a  great  diminution  in  its  bulk." 
1* ut  1  do  not  want  to  go  into  this  now, 
because  I  might  talk  for  a  long  time- 
to  no  purpose,  because  I  might  give  you 
but  little  information;  but  I  think  it 
must  be  manifest  to  your  own  senses, 
that  the  mischief  arises  from  an  in- 
flammation of  the  cyst  of  an  abscess  : 
the  constitution  must  suffer  more  or 
less,  as  the  abscess  is  either  small  or 
large.  A  chronic  abscess  may  be 
opened  when  it  does  not  contain  more 
than  four  ounces  of  matter,  and  yet 
produce  considerable  constitutional 
disturbance.  Now,  what  would  yon 
think  of  its  being  left  till  it  contained 
four  quarts.  I  punctured  an  abscess 
in  a  man's  thigh  once  and  let  out  four 
ale-house  quarts  of  matter.  I  saw 
an  ale-house  quart  in  the  room  and  I 
had  the  curiosity  to  measure  it.  Now 
if  you  have  inflammation  occurring  in 
the  cyst  of  an  abscess  equal  to  the  sur- 
face of  a  gallon  measure,  it  must  be 
productive  of  more  considerable  effect 
on  the  constitution  than  when  it  oc- 
curs on  a  surface  equal  to  that  of  a 
four-ounce  measure.     Now  a 

Lumbar  Abscess 

is  the  most  important  specimen  that 
I  know  of  chronic  abscesses  in  geue- 
ral ;  not  that  I  wish  you  to  believe,  or 
that  I  mean  to  assert,  that  lumbar 
abscesses  are  necessarily  chronic  ab- 
scesses. They  may  be  formed  with 
considerable  inflammation;  but  even 
if  they  were  phlegmonous  in  their 
origin,  and  they  are  so  in  general,  yet 
they  become  of  the  nature  of  chronic 
abscesses  in  their  progress,  and  they 
are  chronic  abscesses  in  their  termi- 
nation. Tlie  matter  forming  in  the 
loins  may  be  attended  with  consider- 
able inflammation ;  the  matter  falls 
down  into  the  lower  part  of  the  loins, 
but  then   it  does  not  produce   much 
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Mtion  it  i«,  in  the  l.ili 
N 1 1  lllVifcR,  '•  an  abscess  m  .1  puit, 
ami  not  an  ibsceei  of  a  put  "  The 
surrounding  part*,  in  which  rtle  mat- 
in U  found,  have  no  participation  in 
(he  disrate,  but  that  which  arises  from 
more  destensioo ;  tins  is  generally 
allowed  ;  the  Mattet  acemniiletef  t«>  a 
very  great  decree,  the  parts  are  \ci\ 
ranch  dittetlded,  the  integuments  he- 
mine  inflamed  ami  ulcerate,  ami  in 

this  wax   p»T€  unt  to   the  contents  ot 
the  absi  i 

It  is  rather  a  curious  thing,  that 
when  I  first  began  to  attend  to  lumbar 
abscesses,  that  I  met  with  eight  lum- 
bar abscesses  in  succession,  which  did 

not  appear  to  be  connected  with 
disease,  of  the  vertebral  column,  but 
1  have  since  seen  these  abscesses  com- 
bined with  such  diseases.  Unusual 
cases  may  happen  so  frequently  in  suc- 
cession as  to  appear  to  any  indivi- 
dual sufficient  to  warrant  him  in  say- 
ing, that  they  are  always  of  the  cha- 
racter which  he  may  have  described  ; 
but  more  extensive  experience  would 
show  him,  that  such  ((inclusions  were 
erroneous,  and  should  serve  to  con- 
vince us,  that  such  cases  are  not  to  be 
implicitly  relied  on  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  disease.  Now  I  admit  the 
truth  of  what  is  the  general  opinion, 
namely,  that  lumbar  abscesses  are 
frequently  connected  with  and  pro- 
duced b}  disease  of  the  vertebral 
column  ;  and  then  I  say,  that  when 
such  a  lumbar  abscess  becomes  open, 
it  is  something  more  than  an  abscess  ; 
it  is  a  chronic  abscess,  but  it  is  lead- 
ing unto  a  pile  of  diseased  bones. 
The  bursting,  or  opening  of  a  lumbar 
abscess,  is  an  event  very  much  to  be 
feared,  if  not  attended  to  w  itli  caution, 
tor  if  you  remember  what  I  said  about 
chronic  abscesses  in  general,  you  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  know  why  they  are 
no  ;  the  cysts  of  such  abscesses  are 
very  thin,  and  there  is  little  consoli- 
dation of  the  surrounding  parts.  The 
action  in  the  cysts  is  of  a  very  low 
kind,  and  adhesion  cannot  readily  take 
place  ;  but  if  by  evacuating  the  matter 
you  can  prevent  the  further  separa- 
tion of  parts,  the  cavity  which  con- 
tained the  abscess  may  shrink  very 
much,  and  therefore  there  is  not  so 
much  afterwards  to  be  united.  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  have  proposed  to  do 
in  lumbar  abscesses,  and  I  may  sav  it 
2 


i>  the  rsneh'  a/ certain  prai  Ui  ai  fotjsjeV 

ed  upon  certain  principles. 

'J'mutttttHt. 
If  I  had  oica-iou  to  npeii  a    lumbal 

abscess,  believing  that  it  eras  cm 
nected  with  a  diseased  ij  ite  "i  the 
vertebral  column,  1  would  direct  gen- 
tle pressure  to  be  made  on  the  ah 
SCI  -v,  and  puncture  it  with  an  lb* 
lancet;  continue  the  pressure  M  long 
a>  tin-  matter  continued  to  flow,  and 
carefully  clos»-  tie-  Opening  b)  ^tick- 
ing platter.  The  patient  should  be 
required  to  be  in  bed,  and  not  allow 
the  diseased  parts  to  move  about. 
What  good  can  \  on  ixpect  to  do  if 
motion  be  allowed  P  \ou  would  excite 
more  irritation  and  disturbance  than 
the  means  you  employ  could  do  good. 
In  addition  to  preserving  the  parts  iu 
a  quiet  and  undisturbed  state,  and 
believing  that  the  abscess  was  con- 
nected with  a  diseased  state  of  the 
vertebral  column,  I  would  employ 
counter  irritation  ;  it  is  a  safe  and 
frequently  a  useful  method,  and  tends 
to  diminish  the  diseased  action  in  tin- 
parts  beneath ;  but  at  the  same  time 
I  would  sedulously  apply  myself  to 
the  regulation  of  the  patient's  health, 
and  to  the  state  of  the  functions  of 
the  digestive  organs.  This  is  saying, 
in  brief,  what  explains  a  great  deal. 

Try  to  improve  the  health,  and  I 
say  that  lumbar  abscesses  mat/  so/ne- 
times  be  dispersed.  If  it  should,  not- 
withstanding your  endeavours  to  im- 
prove the  general  health,  continue  to 
increase,  and  if  it  should  so  increase 
as  to  show  any  disposition  to  burst, 
then  I  would  rather  puncture  it  than 
allow  it  to  break  of  itself.  But  there 
arc  numerous  instances  recorded  in 
professional  books,  of  lumbar  abscesses 
dispersing  by  the  observance  of  rest 
and  attention  to  the  general  health. 
A  Monsieur  Daville  has  given  an 
instance  of  this,  and  so  have  several 
other  persons.  I  used  always  to  re- 
late an  instance  of  this  thing,  namely, 
of  the  disposition  that  there  some- 
times is  in  a  lumbar  abscess  to  dis- 
perse. I  do  not  know  whether  I  had 
better  to  give  it,  and  yet  I  see  no 
necessity  why  I  should  not.  I  was 
requested  to  see  a  young  lady,  a  long 
way  in  the  country,  even  in  Wales, 
and  in  a  very  remote  part  of  the  prin- 
cipality too,  who  had  a  lumbar  abscess. 
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1  wont,  ami   I  found  thai   their  « 
large  coUaeiiaa  of  mutter  in  the  for* 
pari  of  the  thigh;  that  the  spine  w;h 
much     distorted  fi     the     countenance 

lln>licd;    and    the   constitution   alto- 
gether   in    a    vciy    irritable    stale.      I 

pointed  out  the  impropriety,  i<>  the 
father,  of  h&viug  this  eoacesa  opeaed 

in  the  pri-MUi  slat  ■  ol'  his  daughter*! 
liealth,  and  gave  it  as  iny  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  attended  with  very 
seriojuq  consequences  ;  !>•*,  at  the  .same 
time,  I  (old  him  that  if  she  were  in 
Bartholomew -8  H  ospit  d  I  should  have 
no  doubt  of  her  getting  well;  and 
that  although  she  was  then  amongst 
the  mountains  of  Wales,  and  had  "  all 
other  appliances  to  boot,"  yet  I  was 
afraid  that  she  would  not  do  well, 
and  that  the  cause  of  it  rested  prin- 
cipally with  himself.  "  How?"  said 
he,  "  I  do  not  understand  that."  I 
repeated  to  hint  what  I  had  before 
said,  and  explained  what  I  meant  by 
saying,  that  he  would  not.  have  reso- 
lution. He  said,  he  was  determined 
that  he  would  observe  any  plan  which 
I  could  point  out.  I  told  the  other 
medical  attendants,  that  there  was 
very  little  that  needed  to  be  done  ; 
that  she  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
quietude;  that  some  counter  irritation 
should  be  made,  as  by  issues,  and  that 
the  state  of  the  digestive  organs  should 
be  attended  to;  but  at  the  same  time 
I  admitted,  that  if  the  abscess  should 
continue  to  increase  and  distend  the 
parts  much,  that  it  might  then  he 
opened  with  no  more,  risk  than  if  done 
earlier.  By  this  treatment  the  ab- 
scess, instead  of  continuing  to  increase, 
hecame  lessened  ;  her  general  health 
very  much  improved  ;  and  for  the  first 
twelve  months  I  had  nothing  but  let- 
ters of  gratitude  and  exultation.  "  My 
daughter,"  the  gentleman  used  to  say, 
"  is  getting  stronger  every  day,  and 
the  disease  as  «rradually  subsiding." 
After  this  time,  the  tone  of  the  letters 
began  to  alter:  he  said,  that  he 
thought  the  issues  were,  by  the  drain, 
producing  a  state  of  weakness,  al- 
though he  had  admitted  that  his  daugh- 
ter was  daily  growing  in  strength 
and  in  stature,  and  wanted  my  opi- 
nion. I  told  him  what  that  was,  that 
the  only  chance  for  her  recovery  was 
the  perseverance  in  the  same  plan. 
Well,  but  from  some  reason  or  other, 
they   got  tired  of  the  advic  *    I    had 


ii'iveit,  and  sent  to  Loudon  for  a  ma- 
chine, which  I  think  they  called  ;i 
ipil]  il  s!a_\  n  ;  this  was  sent  down,  and 
I  believe  a  person  was  sen)  down  to 
apply  it.  'The  gentleman  some  time 
after  tent  mr  tnotbei  letter,  speaking 
vei\  highly  of  the  spinal  stays,  and 
added,  that  by  screwing  it  up  they 
could  rabe  his  daughter  in  height  two 
inches.  I  wrote,  in  reply,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect:  "  In  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  sir,  only  consider  what  a 
state  that  vertebral  column  must  be 
in  which  will  admit  of  such  elongation 
by  any  artificial  means."  I  advised 
them,  by  all  means,  to  lay  it  aside, 
and  return  to  the  former  plan.  About 
six  years  after  this  the  patient  went, 
for  change  of  air,  to  Bristol,  and 
there,  for  some  phthisical  complaint, 
took  muriate  of  lime  under  Dr.  1>ed- 
nor.s,  and  either  by  this,  or  something 
else,  the  phthisieal  complaint  was  re- 
moved. Let  not  the  law  alone  boast 
of  a  glorious  uncertainty,  it  was  said. 
Oh  !  this  was  a  thing  just  fitted  to  cut 
a  figure  in  medical  books:  here  were 
letters  from  her  father,  who  was  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  to  state  the 
condition  in  which  she  was  in  before 
and  after,  and  a  case  of  a  wonderful 
cure  was  recorded  of  a  disease  of 
seven  years'  standing,  which  was  at 
the  same  time  acknowledged  to  have 
been  accomplished  seven  years  before. 
(A  laugh.) 

Now,  even  in  some  cases  where  the 
abscess  was  connected  with  disease  of  • 
the  vertebral  column,  I  should  enter- 
tain hopes,  but  not  sanguine  hopes, 
that,  by  proper  management,  the  ab- 
scess might  be  dispersed  without 
breaking.  AVben  Nature  sets  about  a 
process,  she  generally  sets  about  it  in 
a  determinate  way,  as  if  she  meant  to> 
bring  it  to  a  termination.  Neverthe- 
less, in  spite  of  all  our  attempts,  these 
abscesses  will  continue  to  increase ; 
the  parts  will  become  more  and  more 
distended,  almost  on  the  point  of  in- 
flaming the  skin,  aud  then  I  should 
open  it;  I  should  do  this  for  an  Hi- 
bernian reason,  that  it  never  might  be 
opened.  I  should  open  it,  reckoning 
on  my  own  care,  and  capability  ot" 
keeping  it  closed.  (A  laugh). 

Tlie  abscess,  being  emptied,  would 
be  at  liberty  to  contract.  The  abscess 
was  first  in  the  loins,  but  the  matter 
falls  down  and  distends  the  fascia  of 
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the  thigh;  hut  ju«  rouU  Ml  open  it 
until  it  had  reached  a  certain  point  of 
dimension,  because  yon  would  bi  in 

danger  of  woundim:  tM  hwgi  HSiels, 

and  so  on.  *\  ell,  the  plan  to  be  adopt- 
ed is    Lhts  :   nuii   direct  an  assistant  l<i 

make  gentle  preeenre  ob  the  upper 

part  Of  tlie  absce>-,  M  as  to  distend 
the  lower  part,  and  then,  with  an  ah- 
mvss  lancet,  you  puncture  it;  \ou 
carry  the  huni-t  in  M  tar  as  theshonliler. 
I  used  to  do  this  vhlnjutl//,  but  1  do 
not  now  think  that  this  is  of  t)i<i«>i't- 
tttut.  The  puncture  through  the  in- 
teguments will  he  ahout  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  puncture 
through  the  fascia  ahout  half  an  inch. 
You  have  made  the  puncture,  and  out 
inns  a  stream  of  matter  ;  you  continue 
the  pressure  upon  the  abscess,  so  that 
this  stream  may  he  uninterrupted ; 
presently  something  chokes  up  the 
opening  you  have  made,  this  is  the 
coagulable  lymph,  as  it  has  been 
called,  hut  I  think  it  is  the  fibrin  of 
the  hlood  ;  you  take  this  away  hy  a 
small  forceps,  and  out  the  matter  runs 
again.  When  jou  find  the  ahscess 
very  much  shrunk,  you  carefully  bring 
the  edges  of  the  wound  together,  and 
desire  the  patient  to  cough;  down 
comes  another  quantity  of  iiuid,  and 
you  make  your  pressure  on  the  ah- 
scess, and  let  the  orifice  he  open,  and 
out  it  runs  again.  You  desire  him  to 
'  cough  as  often  as  you  rrnd  any  matter 
coming  down,  and  then  you  carefully 
close  the  opening,  wipe  the  edges  of 
the  wound,  and  put  a  hit  of  lint  over 
the  opening,  and  on  that  a  strap  or 
two  of  adhesive  plaster,  just  as  you 
should  after  bleeding  a  man  In  the 
arm.  I  generally  put  a  few  straps 
on  the  part,  so  as  to  make  gentle  pres- 
sure, hut  1  use  no  further  bandaging, 
and  the  patient  can  then  tell  if  the 
plasters  should  get  at  all  loose.  The 
wound  should  he  dressed  every  second 
day,  and,  hy  this  management,  no 
more  inllammation  will  ensue  than  if 
it  had  never  been  opened.  Now  the 
reason  why  you  arc  to  be  so  careful 
in  tapping  these  abscesses  is,  not  only 
to  let  out  the  mattei,  but  to  prevent 
the  letting  in  of  air.  The  old  sur- 
geons used  to  be  terribly  afraid  of 
this  air  getting  into  the  abscess  ;  but 
the  air  itself  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  gneat  constitutional 
irritation,  for  we  see  air  escaping  into 


the  cellular  membianc  when  the  hint's 
are  wounded,  without  producing  In- 
flammation their.  Air  has  also  I" 
I. low  n  into  the  differ*  nt  cavities  of  the 
body,  without  producing  ans  such  el- 
led.  1  need  not  detain  you  any  fur- 
ther in  dtecatfing  a  point  which  has 
been  long  since  Ml  aside,  but  go  on 
to  a  case  which  will  be  of  service  to 
relate  to  you. 

I  say  that  1  do  not  think  that  tin 
mischief  arises  fiom  letting  air  into 
an  abscess,  if  you  have  let  out  the 
matter.  1  remember  a  surgeon  \>h<» 
said,  that  he  had  punctured  a  lumh.u 
•becesl  according  to  Mr.  Aberoetfcjf's 
method  ;  but  the  assistant  informed 
me  before  I  saw  the  patient,  that, 
when  holding  the  edges  of  the  wound 
apart  by  probes  to  let  out  the  Hakes 
of  matter,  some  bubbles  of  air  went 
with  a  gurgling  noise  into  the  absc. 
I  saw  the  patient  on  the  third  day, 
and  found  the  thigh  covered  by  a 
number  of  straps  of  plaster;  he  was 
in  a  state  of  very  high  fever,  and  rest- 
less |  the  limb  was  very  much  swollen  ; 
the  fascia  of  the  thigh  was  as  much 
distended  as  before  the  operation.  I 
desired  the  plasters  to  be  taken  oft 
immediately,  and  out  rushed  a  blast 
of  foetid  air ;  the  air  had  caused  a  pu- 
trefactire  process  to  take  place  in  tire 
matter  of  the  abscess,  and  out  it 
came;  it  was  stinking,  humbly  stink- 
ing stuff.  Some  of  this  pntrifipd  mat- 
ter had  been  absorbed,  and  the  matt 
died  in  a  very  short  time  of  a  fever 
almost  as  bad  as  the  plague.  I  was 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  body, 
and  there  were  large  quantities  of  a 
bloody  fluid  effused  into  all  the  large 
cavities. 

Well  then,  when  no  more  matter 
comes  down  on  coughing,  you  bring 
the  edges  of  the  wound,  as  I  before 
said,  very  carefully  together,  and  ad- 
hesion lakes  place.  Now  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  emptied  and  then 
filled  by  the  impetus  of  coughing, 
leads  us  to  know,  that  it  is  an 
abscess  in  a  part,  and  not  of  a  part. 
After  this  T  say  to  the  patient,  new, 
the  well  doing  of  this  wound  de- 
pends very  much  on  your  own  can 
and  attention.  I  generally  dress  the 
wound  every  second  or  third  day;  ir 
frequently  unites  by  adhesion,  but 
sometimes  by  granulation.  The  ab- 
scess not  being  kept  open,  the  patient 
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escapes    the     constitutional     disturb- 
ance. 

The    matter    being   evacuated,   the 
cavity  of  tin*  abscess  is  at  liberty   to 

contract,  ami  it  dues  so  to  ;i  certain 
extent  ;  but  t  lit'  matter  accumulates 
ag. tin,  and  1  have  generally  observed, 
that  it  doc*  so  in  a  given  ratio.  It, 
lor  example,  an  abscess  when  first 
punctured  should  contain  30  ounces, 
when  punctured  again  at  the  end  of  I 
fortnight,  it  will  be  found  to  contain 
20  ounces  ;  at  the  eml  of  another 
fortnight  it  would  eontain  between  LS 
and  15  ounces,  and  so  continue  to  di- 
minish in  about  the  proportion  of  one- 
third  at  the  expiration  of  the  same 
time. 

After  puncturing  the  abscess   two 
or  three   times,  there  is  such  a  dimi- 
nution of  secretion,   that  the  patient 
fancies  he  is  almost  well,  and,  because 
he  can  walk  with  a  stick  or  crutch,  he 
leaves     the     hospital,     and,     getting 
amongst   his    friends,  he    indulges   in 
eating    and   drinking,    is   seized  with 
irritative  fever,  and  dies.    Hut  if  he 
could    be    sent    into   the  country,   it 
would   do   him  much  good.     The  pa- 
tient should  be  kept  from  going  about, 
as  a  state  of  lest  is  necessary  for  the 
restoration   of  the   parts  ;  the  patient 
should  be  placed  in  an  easy  position, 
and  rem  tin    on  his  bed.     I  have  ex- 
amined   the  bodies  of   some  persons 
who    have    died    effceo  the   abscesses 
have    been    treated   in  this   way,  and 
have  found   that  they  have  been  con- 
tracted to  mere  fistulous  tubes,  lead- 
ing to  apiece  of  diseased  bone.  Lum- 
bar abscesses  have  abo  got  well,  after 
they  have  been  once  opened,  and  I 
have  found   such  a  change  in  the  ap- 
pearance and  strength  of  the  patient 
as  is  really  astonishing. 

AVhen  these  abscesses  arc  allowed 
to  break  of  themselves,  there  is  such 
an  irritation  produced  in  the  cyst  of 
the  abscess  as  causes  a  high  de- 
gree of  irritative  fever ;  the  pulse 
is  1.30  in  a  minute  ;  the  patient  get* 
no  sleep ;  the  mind  is  in  the  greatest 
state  of  agitation,  approaching  al- 
most to  delirium,  and  so  on  ;  and  the 
patient  generally  dies.  Now  it  is 
from  observing  the  result  of  such 
cases,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  observ- 
ing the  beneficial  effect  of  the  ma- 
nagement which  I  have  now  pointed 
out,  but  more  at  large  iu  the  "  Sur- 


gical Observations,"  toot  1  have  been 

induced    to    recommend  1  lie    adoption 

of  such  practice  to  others. 

\\  hen  matter  forms  beneath  faaefs, 

there  is  no  opportunity  allowed  for 
the  cavity  of  that  abscess  to  contract, 
because,  as  the  matter  distends  the 
fascia,  it  separates  it  from  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  and  therefore  it  must 
yield  10  the  distension  ;  but  what  you 
ought  to  do  is  to  puncture  the  abscess 
whilst  it  is  imftll,  If  you  find  it  dis- 
posed to  increase,  and  not  suffer  the 
detachment  of  the  fascia  to  proceed 
to  such  an  extont.  This  is  what  I  en- 
deavoured to  explain,  by  saying,  that 
an  abscess  may  be  opened  when  it 
contains  four  ounces,  or  it  maybe  al- 
lowed to  remain  until  it  will  contain 
four  quarts. 

When  speaking  at  first  of  chronic 
abscesses,  which  are  in  many  points 
like  phlegmonous  ones,    I  said,  that 
the  cysts  of  such  abscesses  were  of  a 
villous  structure,  that  they   were  se- 
creting and   absoibing  surfaces,   and 
that   they  sometimes   were  dispersed 
by  the  absorbents  taking  up  the  fluid 
in  a   less  time  than  it   was  secreted. 
Now  as  this    is  the  case,  what  is  the 
rule  for    the    puncturing    of  such   ub- 
scesscs  ?    If  an  abscess  be  enlarging  in 
its  circumference  ;  If  it  be  not  becom- 
ing pyrarriidical,  or  tending  to  burst, 
you  had  better  puncture  it,  and  bring 
it  to  a  crisis,  because  you  would,  by  so 
doing,    prevent   any   great  extension 
of  the  mischief  which  the  separation 
of  parts  would  occasion  ;  but  it  should 
be  done  in  the  cautious  manner  I  have 
pointed    out.     But  if,   on   the   other 
hand,  an  abscess  become  pyramidical, 
and  tending  to  burst,   and   if  it  be  not 
enlarging  in  its  circumference,  why, 
you  had  better  leave  it  to  Nature's  pro- 
cess, and  lay  a  bread  and  water  poul- 
tice over  the  part.     I  cannot  say  that 
I   like   to  interfere  in  any  of  Nature's 
processes,  except  under  circumstances 
of  necessity,  for  Nature,  does  all  things 
in  the  best  possible  manner.     If  you 
puncture  an  abscess  when  it  does  not 
want   a    puncture,    why,    the    wound 
heals   and   the   matter  collects  again. 
Nature  often  manifests  a  disposition 
to  bring  an  abscess  to   the  surface  in 
one  direction  ;  but   the  surgeon  says, 
"  No,    no,   that    is    not    right;    we 
must   make    an    opening   somewhere 
else :"  but  Nature  is  generally  right, 
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uud  the  opening  *hicll  Vtture   niaktj 

does  nut  lu  at  until  I  he  side*  of  the 
a  barest  are  c  >i  solidated. 

Now  l  taj  tin-  i>  'in-  rule,  but  1 
have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  act 
differentl>  in  cases  where  tbe  absorb- 
ent glands  have  suppurated  in  tl.t- 
ueck>  ui  children,  foi  ii  such  abacji 

(IK, \Mil    lo    bleak,    I  he  J    urnt-lilllv 

leai  e  ■  scai  ,  u  hirb  is  \  i  >  unpleasant, 
and  persona  lay/i  oh!  »■«■  il  perec* 
i>  scrofulous*  But  when  the  fluid  can 
in-  distinct.)  fell,  and  u  soon  a>  the 
least  blusb  of  redness  appears,  ii  is 
best,  1  think,  to  open  it  with  the  point 

of  a  lancet,  and  let  out  the  content*. 

The  p^ace  generally  heals  well,  and 
little  deformity  is  left.  1  have  seen 
these  abscesses  when  opened  prema- 
turely, in  an  irritable  and  scrofulous 
constitution,  produce  more  ulceration 
than  would  have  been  the  case  if  Left 
alone.  I  opened  an  abscess  in  the 
neck  of  a  little  girl  and  discharged 
two  ounces  of  matter  from  it,  but  no 
scar  coidd  be  seen. 

Sometimes  these  abscesses  produce 
fistulas  ;  and  what  is  the  reason  why 
fistula  do  not  get  well?  What,  but 
that  the  cysts  of  the  abscesses  with 
which  they  communicate  are  in  an 
unhealthy  state  j  the  constitution  is 
also  deranged,  and  there  are  no 
healthy  granulatioui  produced  to  fill 
up  the  cavity.  Now,  I  believe  this  is 
simply  the  tact;  but  we  are  always 
trying  to  make  diseases  well;  we 
want  to  lay  open  listuke  ;  we  are  not 
content  to  wait  a  little  till  the  action 
in  the  cyst  shall  be  changed  ;  we  want 
to  excite  action,  and  we  inject  stimu- 
lating thuds,  and  so  on.  1  ha\e  often 
seen  little  fistula*  leading  from  sup- 
purating glands  in  the  groin  laid  open, 
and  when  they  have  been  laid  open, 
their  edges  have  remained  callous, 
uneven,  and  indisposed  to  heal.  All 
this  sort  of  practice  is  finical  and  un- 
necessary. I  say,  that  all  you  have 
to  do  is",  to  lay  a  bread  and  water 
poultice  on  the  part,  allow  a  little  time, 
and  restore  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
digestive  organs.  I  know  that  what 
I  am  now  telling  you  is  contrary  to 
the  general  opinion  of  the  profession, 
but  i  feel  that  I  have  good  reason  for 
saying  what  I  do,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that,  barring  the  cases  ot'Jistida'  in  ano, 
the  observations  which  I  have  made 
are   perfcctlv  correct.    The  state  of 


the  (Mid ft     i>  .1.  pt  lolrnt  "ii    t! 
Of    the    B)  -t    ot     fli'-    al>»<  B*S,    and    the 
ot   the  i>  dependent  <>" 

the  -fate  ot  the  general  health.    .Many 
surgeon*  have  an  idea  too,  that  il  !• 
necessait   t»»  make  cuuutei   openings 
.ii  c  laes  whet  b  the  abaci  i  1 1  at  < 
tensive,  but  I  had  a  good  lesson  <»m  tlii> 
subject  when   I  v  <<>  <i  young  man.     1 
attended   a  young    latd    who    had   ■ 
diseased    hip;     »t    suppurated,    ami 
there  nere  large  collections  of  matter 
deep   amongst    tbe    muscles   of    ih<- 
thigh;  the  abaress  ulcerated,  but  Use 
surgeon  said,  here  i-«  a  collection  of 
matter  bi  hind,  we  must  make  a  coun- 
ter opening.     The   counter    opening 
was  made,   but  mark  the  end  of  it;   1 
say,    n.ark    the  end    of   it  :    the    i 
opening   was    soon   closed,    although 
made   in  the   most  depending  part  of 
the  abscess,  and  the  old  one  remained 
open. 

I  have  now  described  to  you  the 
nature,  and  some  of  the  consequence-, 
of  chronic  inflammation.  I  have  said, 
that  it  builds  up  new  structures  ;  that 
it  raises  interstitial  structures,  and 
that  it  forms  extensive  abscesses.  In 
my  next  Lecture  I  shall  describe  to 
you  some  other  kinds  of  inflammation. 
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LECTURE   8. 

In  my  last  lecture  I  described  the 
direct  and  indirect  indications  of  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes, as  it  occurred  in  the  adult  . 
and  in  this  I  shall  describe  the  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  of  those  parts 
as  they  appear  in  infancy  and  child- 
hood, together  with  the  morbid  ana- 
tomy of  phrenitls. 

Some  peculiarities  exist  in  early 
life,  vchieh  render  a  separate  illustra- 
tion necessary,  and  I  would  rather  be 
deemed  tedious  by  repetitious,  than 
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run  Um  ri^k  of  being  misunderstood 
on  u  subject  of  bo  much  Importance. 
Investigation  of  the  affection*  of  in- 
fants 1 1 1 1 1 > t  be  conducted  vcr\  much  in 

the  same  M  i\  as  those  Ol  the  lower  ani- 
mal-. 1  ii  both  instances  the  difficulty  ol 

diagnosis  is  increased,  from  their  not 
being  able  to  express  their  feelings  and 
wants  through  language  ;  and  ire  have 
to  judge,  therefore,  mainly  from  the 
appearances  which  arc  presented. 

1S\  the  term  infancy,  1  mean  that  pe- 
riod before  speech  commences;  and 
by  that  of  child  hood,  the  period  of  life 

alter  the  commencement  of  speech  till 
the  approach  of  puberty.    In  infancy, 

the  first  point  to  be  considered  is  the 
anatoinic.il  physiology,  or  the  observ- 
ance of  the  different  functions  in  the 
various  structures  of  thehealthy  body; 
the  second  point  is  to  contrast  the 
existing  symptoms  with  those  func- 
tions ;  and  the  third  point  is,  in  fatal 
cases,  to  examine  the  body  minutely, 
that  we  may  discover  the  pathological 
cause  or  condition  on  which  the  symp- 
toms depend.  If  we  pursue,  with 
becoming  care,  this  threefold  method, 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  as 
correct  an  opinion  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  the  affections  of  infancy  as  we 
could  in  those  of  adults.  When  we 
consider  the  sacred n ess  of  life,  and 
how  closely  and  tenderly  the  feelings 
and  the  happiness  of  parents  are  en- 
twined with  the  health  of  their  off- 
spring, we  should  never  easts  a  to  pay 
the  most  devoted  attention  to  the  dis- 
orders of  infancy. 

Before  speaking  of  the  symptoms, 
a  few  words  may  be  said  on  the  pre- 
disposing and  exciting  causes  of 

Inflammation  of  the  Brain. 

Five  points  should  be  particularly 
noticed,  as  being  peculiar  to  infancy 
and  childhood.  1 .  The  greater  delicacy 
in  the  structure  of  the  body,  particu- 
larly of  the  skin  and  internal  mucous 
membranes.  2.  The  greater  sensibility 
and  contractility,  in  consequence  of 
which  all  stimulants  and  irritants  act 
more  powei fully.  3.  The  local  irrita- 
tation  of  dentition.  4.  The  greater  size 
of  the  head  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
body.  ").  The  less  power  in  Infancy 
of  preserving  the  animal  heat,  and 
therefore  the  effects  of  depressants  are 
greater  than  in  adults.  Too  much  01 
too  little   clothing  is  prejudicial,    the 


one  by  rendering  the  body  more  easily 
inllueneed  by  cold,  as  a  depres- 
sant ;  Utfl  other,  by  accumulating  too 
much  .inimal  licit,  and  thus  acting  as 
a  stimulant.  Both  these  eassies  ;n< 
liable,  the  first  indirectly,  and  the  se- 
cond directly,  to  produce  such  an  ex- 
citement in  children  as  may  termi- 
nate in  inflammation  of  the:  brain.  It 
is  of  much  consequence  to  giro  tone: 
to    the    skin   by    cold   bathing)   or    by 

at  Hist  using  ■  tepid   bath,  gradually 

lowered  to  (it)1'.  It  is  a  practice  which 
should  be  generally  observed  in  the 
management  of  children,  for  through 

it  the  surface  nearly  maintains  the 
same  quantity  of  blood  under  a  low  or 
variable  temperature,  and  hence  the 
central  parts  are  saved  from  tume- 
scence. 

Irritants  also  produce  a  greater 
effect  on  the  infantile  body.  The  ir- 
ritation of  dentition,  which  is  local  in 
the  first  instance,  often  operates  on 
the  whole  nervous  system,  so  that  ex- 
citement is  produced  which  may  lead 
to  internal  inflammation  in  the  parts 
weak  or  predisposed.  Heat,  as  I  no- 
ticed before,  is,  when  locally  applied* 
an  irritant,  and  so  is  told.  Irritation 
may  be  excited  by  them,  and  lead  to 
similar  results.  A  blister  applied  to 
the  skin  of  an  infant  may  produce 
fever  on  the  same  principle;  even  the 
simple  operation  of  vaccination  some- 
times produces  fever,  especially  if  the 
infant  be  out  of  health  at  the  time  ; 
and  therefore,  whenever  you  attempt 
to  perforin  vaccination  on  an  infant, 
see  that  all  the  various  functions  of 
the  body  are  healthfully  performed,  by 
which  you  may  infer  the  sound  condi- 
tion of  all  the  structures.  No  disturb- 
ance of  the  health  can  exist  unless 
there  be  a  morbid  state  of  one  or  more 
parts  of  ihe  body.  General  disturb- 
ance is  a  very  desultory  and  dangerous 
term. 

Before  you  perform  any  opera- 
tion on  an  infant,  I  repeat,  you  should 
remove  the  disordered  state  of  the 
particular  part  or  parts,  for  on  that 
the  general  disturbance  of  the  healtk 
will  depend.  The  operation  for  the 
hat  e  lip  frequently  proves  fatal,  from 
inattention  to  this  circumstance,  in 
children;  never  perform  that  opera- 
tion at  a  very  early  age,  and  at  no 
period  unless  the  child  he  in  perfect 
health  ;  for  the  sensibility  and  contrac- 
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tility  are  M  much  increased    when  the 
health  is  disturbed,  that  fever  immmIv 
excited,  and    then   ihe  brain  and  inn 
i  oils  mi  mhi  nir>  lie  i  einai  kably  pi  DOC 
to  inflammation,  limitation,  again,  niav 

be  produced  bji  acid-drinks  and  indi- 
gestible food  acting  on  the  lining  of 

the    stomach    or  Intestines  ;    and  that 

Irritation  affecting  the  whole  nervous 
system,   the  heart's    action  becomes 
quickened,  the  animal  bent  augmented 
on  the  skin,  and   inflammation  of  the 
brain  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the 
fever.    The  drastic  purgatives,  which 
are  too  frequently   prescribed,   often 
create   considerable   irritation   on   the 
mucous  membranes  of  the   intestines. 
But  the  larger    intestines   sometimes 
become  torpid,  have  not  sufficient  sen- 
sibility  and   contractility  daily  to  de- 
liver  fully  their   contents,    so  that  a 
large  luteal  accumulation  takes   place 
in  the  colon,  operating  as  an  irritant  ; 
but  probably  some  of  it  becomes  ab- 
sorbed, for  the  breath  and  the  secre- 
tion  of  the   skin  are  sometimes  very 
inuwh  tainted  with  a  focal  odour,  and  j 
therefore  we  might  infer  that  even  the  j 
blood  itself  was  affected.     The  irrita- 
tion may  be,  and  frequently  is,  in  the  ' 
liver,  or  it  may  be  in   the  bladder;  If 
the  urine  be  turbid,  or  retained  in  the 
bladder,   it   becomes  an  irritant,  and  , 
operates  on  the  whole  of  the  nervous  j 
system  in  the  way  which  I  have  before  | 
so   often    explained.     The   irritation 
may    commence   in   the    bronchial  li- 
ning, a   very  common  cause  of  lead- 
ing  to  inflammation  of  the   brain  in 
infancy    and    childhood  ;  for  it  gives 
rise   not  only  to  excitement,    but   to 
difficulty  of  breathing,  both  of  which  j 
are  apt  to  operate  on  the  brain. 

If  you  stand  by  a   child  when  he 
coughs,  and  if  you  put  your  hand  on 
the  pulse,  immediately  after  coughing, 
you  will  find   that   the  heart's  action 
will  be  increased  ten  or  twenty  strokes  j 
for  a  short  time,  augmenting  the  ex-  j 
citement  every  now  and    then.     Be- 
sides, from  the  difficulty  in  transmit- 
ting the  blood  from  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  through  the  lungs,  the  large 
veins   become  congested,  and  afford  ' 
some  mechanical   impediment  to  the 
return  of  the  blood   from  the   head. 
The    bronchial  affection  too  operates ! 
in  another  way  on  the  brain  ;  there  is  j 
some  alteration  in  the  quality  of  the 
btoott,  it  is  not  decarbonized  or  oxy-j 


genated,  and  a  blacker  blood  than 
uatmal  at  mat  circulates  through  the 
bi  am,  and  tends  to  oppress  that  organ 

almost  tike  an  opiate.    Irritation,  In 

a  word,  may  nii>e   In   BD)  part   of  the 

body  either  internall)  or  externally, 

especially  in  infancy  and  childhood, 
and  finally  lead  to  inflammation  ot  the 
brain  in  the  manner  ahead)  IIMs* 
tiatcd. 

Iittcmij  to  ti  may  be  considered   as 

a  cause  of  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

The  interruption  before  mentioned, 
from  the  bronchial  affection,  might 
have  been  dwelt  upon  as  a  most  direct 
instance;  and  some  think  th  it  enlarged 
glands  in  the  course  of  the  veins  may 
also  be  another  direct  cause.  A  more 
indirect  one,  probably,  sometimes 
occurs  from  congestion  of  the  liver, 
which  at  last  leading  to  hepatic  or 
intestinal  irritation,  fever  is  the  con- 
sequence ;  and  inflammation  of  the 
brain  or  its  membranes  may  occur. 
Were  it  not  for  the  sympathy  existing 
between  the  nervous  and  vascular 
systems,  how  could  we  account  for 
an  irritation  set  up  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  body  acting  on  the  brain?  The 
pulse,  during  the  first  year,  is  some- 
where about  120,  in  the  second  110,  or 
a  little  lower,  and  in  the  third  year 
100,  or  a  little  lower.  If  yon  find  that 
the  pulse  is  quicker  at  these  periods, 
and  the  heat  of  the  surface  higher  than 
natural,  you  should  be  very  careful  in 
examining  whether  the  brain  or  any 
other  part  be  inflamed. 

Nature,  however,  appears  to  have 
made  certain  provisions  which  appear 
to  diminish  the  tendency  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,  both  in  children  and 
adults,  but  especially  in  the  former,  as 
its  size  and  vascularity  are  greater.  I 
might  instance,  1st.  The  flexures  of 
the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries. 
2d.  The  delicate  mesh-work  and  dip- 
pings of  the  pia  mater,  which,  receiv- 
ing the  blood  before  it  enters  the 
brain,  and  transmitting  it  thence  in 
minute  vessels,  must  contribute  to 
diminish  the  force  with  which  the 
blood  is  sent  to  the  brain.  3d.  The 
collision  of  currents,  as  it  were,  which 
exists  through  the  circle  of  Willis, tends 
also  to  lessen  the  impetus  of  the  blood 
transmitted  to  the  brain.  If  we  look 
at  the  venous  circulation  of  the  brain, 
we  see  similar  provisions  made  against 
congestion,  in  the  situation, structure, 
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and  fret  communication  of  tin-  si- 
dusse*,  and  likrw  i>e  ill  file  i  cm.ii  kable 
dilatation  in  one  portion  of  Ittfl  inter- 
nal juglllai'  vein,     The  brain  of  iul.tiils 

is  mucu  softer  than  the  brain  of  adults, 
and  in  some  respects  bear*  more  than 
ili«  brain  of  adults.  Tim  brain  of 
infants,  Cor  example,  is  frequently 
compressed  so  much  during  labour  as 
to  undergo  then  a  striking  change  in 
its  form.  Blows,  caiisiug  depression 
of  the  skull  on  tlie  brain,  arc  borne 
with  leu  injury  to  its  functions  thau 

in  the  brain  of  an  adult. 

The  causes  which  I  have  named,  as 

exciting  inflammation  of  the  brain  in 
children,  are  applicable  also  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  in  adults  ;  there 
are,  you  will  recollect,  common  de- 
pressants, stimulants,  irritants,  and 
iutcrruptants.  But  mental  emotions, 
and  the  use  of  alcohol,  arc  much  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  the  ce- 
rebral affectiops  of  adults. 

It  ought,  however,  to  have  been 
mentioned  before,  that  the  tendency 
to  this  affection  runs  very  often, 
in  particular  families,  hereditarily. 
Whenever  this  is  remarked,  the  regi- 
menal management  should  be  most 
assiduously  conducted. 

With  respect  to  infants,  I  would 
say  that,  as  far  as  prevention  of  the 
inflammation  of  the  brain  is  concerned, 
there  are  four  points  to  be  attended 
to  in  particular.  1st.  The  diet  is  very 
important  in  infancy.  Take  care  not 
to  offend  the  stomach  by  any  indiges- 
tible food,  or  acid  drinks.  I  am  per- 
fectly convinced  that  many  cases  of 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and 
subsequently  of  the  brain  have  been 
produced  by  these  causes. 

The  diet,  dining  dentition,  should  be 
most  attentively  regulated.  For  the 
first  nine  months,  the  mother's  milk 
is  the  best ;  and,  about  the  period  of 
weaning,  the  diet  should  be  thin,  and 
gradually  thickened  afterwards.  If 
the  bowels  be  kept  open,  if  there  be 
a  copious  flow  of  saliva,  and  if  the 
diet  be  rightly  managed,  the  process 
of  dentition  will  seldom  produce  any 
mischief.  If.however, the  gums  should 
become  red,  swollen,  and  tense,  and 
particularly  if  any  degree  of  fever  be 
present,  they  should  be  freely  scari- 
fied ;  the  lancet,  in  short,  ought  to 
grate  against  the  teeth  beneath.     A 


lam  i  il    incision  is  the  best  for  i<  inov- 

1 1 1  iz  tension. 

The    2d    point  to  attend    to,  is    th« 

ttate  «f  tfhfi  thin.  The  skin  is  some- 
times disordered  either  from  inatten- 
tion to  cleanliness, oj[  proper  clothing. 
As  the  skin  sympathies  with  the  in- 
ternal mucous  membranes,  its  healthy 
functions     should     be     preserved     by 

strict    attention   i<>  cleanlinessi    and 

li^lit  warm  ciotlliug,  with  .-.pong- 
ing, or  the  bath  as  be/oic  recom- 
mended. 

The  3d  point  is  exercise.     You  will 
never  find  children  healthy  nnlesi  they 
have  plenty  of  exercise  regularly  iu 
the  open   air.      Children    never    look 
well   in   London   who  arc   shut  up  in 
close  crowded  courts  and  alleys.    But 
you  may   keep  the   health  of  children 
as  good  In  London  as  in  the  country  if 
you  attend  to  their  d'u:t,  clothing,  ex- 
ercise, and  sleep.     Children  are  com- 
monly sent   to  school  at  too  early  an 
age,  "to  keep  them  out  of  harm's  way, 
as    it    is   said.      They   are.    confined 
throughout  the  greatest  part  of  the 
day  on   forms,  in  a  close  warm  room, 
and  what  is  the  consequence  i    Their 
health  suffers  materially,  they  have  not 
the  usual  flow  of  spirits  or  the  energy 
of  muscle  which  distinguish  children 
who   are   differently  treated.     Again, 
iu  the  manufacturing  districts  of  this 
country  the  health  of  children  is  ruined 
by  placing  them  in  heated  apartments 
or  badly  ventilated  ones,  where,  being 
confined  many  hours  every  day,  they 
soon  acquire  a  sickly  aspect.  They  are, 
too  often,  made  slaves,  to  gratify  the 
sensual  appetites  of  their  mercenary 
parents  or  taskmasters.      There  are 
some     very    improper    customs   pre- 
valent in   large  towns,  one  is   keep- 
ing children  up  late  at  night,  which 
leads  ine  to  observe,  that  the  4th  point 
iu    the    management   of  infancy    and 
childhood,  is  to  attend  to  sleep.     For 
the  first   three  or  four  years  a  child 
never  ought  to  be  allowed   to  remain 
up  after  7  o'clock.     If  a  child  be  kept 
up   late,  he  becomes   fretful  and  un- 
easy ;   the  whole  nervous  system  is  in 
a  state  of  irritation,  and  the  vascular 
soon  afterwards  becomes  excited.     If 
an  infant  or  a  child  sleep   badly,  you 
may   be   sure    that   all  is    not    right. 
Those  infants  or  children  who  natur- 
ally arc  restless  at  night,  are  the  most 
prone  to  affections  of  the  head.     In 
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choosing  i  nurse,  l»<-  tore  tint  -.he  hi- 
good  k me  ami  good  nature,  both  ol 

which    Ulf     IltHTMitlN      ill     tbC     lllll->l\ 

when-  man)  little,  though  important, 
things  arise  constantly  to  require  the 
else  .  ill'  i  >t  liic  one  or  the othei 
It  is  rerj  Imprudent  t"  phut*  children 
undei  the  «  it-  of  a  erosa^gralned,  ill- 
tempered  nurse.  < •  oil  knows  their 
troubles    tome   soon    enough    in    after 

lite,  and  when  young,  their  health  re- 
quires that  they  should  be  made  as 
happy  as  possible,  for  If  their  tempera 

be  broken,  the  brain  and  Other  im- 
portant parts  are  liable  to  be  disor- 
dered. Having  madtrthese  remarks, 
I  shall  now  earl  your  attention  to 

The   Symptoms  of  In/Iani/nalion  of 
the  Jiiiun  in  I'hilaien. 

These  will  be  easily  recognised  by 
a  man  who  is  a  minute  observer  of 
Nature;  but  never  by  a  superficial 
observer,  or  by  one  whose  head  is 
burthened  by  black-lettered  books.  In 
the  investigation  of  the  inflammation 
of  the  Drain,  or  its  membranes  attend 
to  the  following  points  in  infancy  and 
childhood.  1.  The  slate  of  the  ex- 
ternal senses.  The  Upper  eye-lid,  for 
example,  when  the  brain  is  acutely  or 
subacutely  inflamed,  drops  down, 
covering  a  larger  portion  of  the  globe 
of  the  eye  than  natural ;  the  lucid 
cornea  is  more  glassy  or  glairy  than 
natural,  and  the  conjunctiva  generally 
more  streaked  or  feirotty.  The  pupils 
are  more  contracted,  or  alternately 
dilate  and  contract  w  iih  great  rapidity, 
in  the  first  static.  There  is  also  in 
the  eyes  a  mixed  expression  of  Intel- 
lectu  d  dnlness  and  of  physical  bright- 
ness. Tins  appearance  is  so  peculiar 
that  I  think  I  could  at  any  time  detect 
the  presence  of  inflammation  by  it. 
Those  persons  who  are  much  with  chil- 
dren often  notice  minute  changes  in 
their  countenances  with  great  accu- 
racy, and  whenever  you  hear  a  mo- 
ther say  that  there  is  something  odd 
about  the  expression  of  her  child's 
countenance,  never  disregard  it,  but 
make  the  most  minute  inquiries  into 
the  case.  If  the  above  expression 
exist,  and  if,  while  you  stand  ab  ml 
the  cradle  or  cot,  you  hear  every  now 
and  then  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  you  may 
suspect  that  Inflammation  of  the  brain 
has  taken  place.  In  the  first  stage 
there  is,  mostly,  intolerance  of  light 


evinced,    and    the    bearing    apld    touch 

u  ••  then  pi  eternaturall)  ■     I        N  on 

i  child  lying  in  pi*  CI  idle,  pj  i  nit, 
you   walk  up   to  it  hastily,   ao   as   to 

make  a  UOlsO,  01  seiuteh  the  c  I  idle, 
and  he  starts,  ;i>  if  he  win  alum 
although  the  noi-r  be  but  alight.  The 
child  is  also  fretful  at  this  period,  and 
cries  on  being  touched.  Tnere  i>  ge- 
nerally, however,  a  combination  of 
fretfolneas  and  hearjneaa  in  young 
children. 

2.  'I  he  state  of  the  intellectual  fa- 
culties. A  child  displays  considerable 
development  of  intellect  within  the 
first  three  months  after  birth.  The 
child  knows  not  only  how  to  expi 
its  want-,  in  a  lew  days,  but  when 
they  are  satisfied.  It  erics,  for  in- 
stance, in  tin-  absence  of  the  nurse, 
but  is  pacified  immediately  she  touches 
it  wilh  her  hands,  assined,  from  expe- 
rience, that  a  supply  of  food  will  fol- 
low. Many  other  examples  of  a  simi- 
lar kind  might  be  adduced.  When 
the  inflammation  is  going  on  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  the  intellect 
is  soon  and  remarkably  obscured;  but 
when  it  is  going  on  in  the  membranes 
only,  the  intellect  is  not  so  soon  and 
remarkably  disordered.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  you  find  a  child  lying  in 
bed,  and  the  dnlness  of  the  counte- 
nance is  particularly  striking  w  ith  the 
general  oppression.  The  child  grows 
gradually  worse,  the  dnlness  becomes 
indifference,  the  indifference  becomes 
stupor;  the  stupor  becomes  complete 
insensibility,  and  he  dies  speedily 
from  effusion,  unless  promptly  and 
properly  managed. 

The  3rd  point  to  attend  to  is  the 
sleep.  In  the  first  stage,  the  child, 
perhaps,  falls  asleep  at  some  unusual 
hour  ;  the  breathing  unequal  then, 
sometimes  quick,  sometimes  slow;  a 
hectic-like  flush  momentarily  passes 
over  the  cheek,  which  as  rapidly  be- 
comes unusually  pale.  But  one  of  the 
most  certain  signs  is,  awaking  out 
of  sleep  with  a  start,  attended  by  an 
alarmed  expression,  sometimes  with 
screaming,  and  a  damp  skin. 

1.  The  stomach  is  irritable,  or  the 
bowels  torpid.  Inflammation  of  the 
brain  is  more  frequently  ushered  in 
by  retching  and  vomiting  in  children 
than  adults.  Be  on  your  guard, 
therefore,  whenever  sickness  occurs, 
and  be  sure  to  trace  it  to  its  true  cause, 
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whether  it  aris<*  from    the   brain,   vt,,    | 
inach,  livei ',  or  bowels  ;  it  it  arise  from 
inflammation    ill    any    of  these    tjuar- 

Tti >.  it  is  \ain  to   give    eflferveactng 

draughts  ;  you    must  remove  it  by  re 

moving  its  cause,  which  will  beidis- 
qovered    by   marking  the    combined 

symptoms.  The  stoinacli  is  less  irri- 
table w  ben  a  bronchial  affection  eo- 
exists,  probably  because  the  sensibi- 
lity is  then  lessened  by  the  state  of 
the  blood. 

i.  The  |)ulsc  is  always  quicker  in 
the  fust  stage  of  inflammation  of  the 

brain  ;  often,  but  not  always,  slower  in 
the  second  stage ;  and  again  it  be- 
comes veiy  quick  a  little  before 
death.  The  carotid  arteries  throb 
pretcrnaturally  in  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  as  is  evident  if  you  expose 
the  neck  of  the  child  in  the  first 
stage. 

0.  The  heat  of  the  head  is  always 
higher  than  other  parts  during  the 
first  stage. 

The  7th  circumstance  to  attend  to 
in  the  first  stage  is,  the  respiration  ; 
it  is  quicker  in  the  first  stage,  and 
becomes  slower  in  the  second  ;  but 
the  most  characteristic  symptom  is, 
the  occasional  deep  drawn  sigh  in 
both  stages. 

8.  The  muscular  system.  The  in- 
fant is  restless  in  the  first  stage  ;  he 
puts  his  baud  often  to  bis  head,  or 
claws  with  his  fingers  ;  or  the  fingers 
arc  drawn  toward  the  palm  ;  some- 
times infants  cling  to  the  nurse  unna- 
turally, evincing,  as  it  were,  a  fear  of 
falling.  The  child  cannot  hold  up  its 
head  long,  it  lays  it  on  the  nurse's 
breast  or  on  the  pillow.  In  sleep  it 
often  bends  it  backwards  much. 

9.  Speech.  There  is  often  a  change 
in  the  pronunciation  of  certain  letters 
in  children  affected  by  cerebral  inflam- 
mation. My  little  boy  had  an  at- 
tack. The  first  thing  which  attracted 
my  attention  was  his  not  being  able 
to  pronounce  the  W  as  before.  His 
skin  became  hot,  his  pulse  quick,  his 
eye  bright,  yet  heavy,  and  convulsions 
rapidly  supervened,  a  circumstance 
not  uncommon  in  the  most  acute  at- 
tacks of  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
occurring  in  such  a  full  habit  as  his. 
He  recovered  by  the  means  which 
bhall  be  afterwards  mentioned. 

In  the  stiunrf  $Utgc  you  may  notice 
the  following  effect**; 


1.  Though   in    the   first    tta£|    you 

may  rouse  the.  child,  yet.  in  the  se- 
cond he  becomes  more  and  mora  in- 
different, and  all  those  appearum 
present  themselves  which  mark  the 
diminished  sensibility.  The  fonta- 
nellc  frequently  becomes  Raised  then 
in  an  infant,  which  is  a  very  dreadful 
symptom,  when  combined  with  indif- 
ference  and  stupor. 

2.  The   eye     abo    undergoes    sonu 
change    in    the  second  stage ;    stra- 
tismus    occurs,  the  pupil  is  moie  mid 
more   dilated,   and     at  last   immove- 
able. 

3.  There  is  often  a  slight  paralysis 
of  one  of  the  upper  eye-lids. 

4.  A  peculiar  swing  or  motion  of 
one  arm  or  leg  of  the  child.  I  was 
called  a  considerable  distance  to  see 
a  child.  I  heard  that  it  had  been  con- 
vulsed, and  I  observed  that  when  the 
hand  was  raised  to  the  mouth,  the 
palm  was  turned  upward  just  as  the 
tip  of  the  fingers  reached  the  spoon 
placed  there  with  some  liquid.  From 
the.»e  and  other  cireumstairc.es,  I  was 
convinced  that  effusion  had  taken 
place.  If  you  see  the  child  turn  the 
palm  of  the  hand  outwaids  and  pass 
it  from  his  mouth  across  the  cheek, 
when  he  wishes  t»  force  away  some 
thing  from  his  mouth,  you  must  regard 
it  as  an  unfavourable  symptom. 

5.  The  breathing  becomes  slower 
than  natural,  and  is  accompanied  not 
only  by  sighing,  but  a  peevish  cry. 

G.  In  the  beginning  of  the  second 
stage  the  pulse  frequently  becomes 
slower,  and  quicker  again  before 
death,  as  before  noticed. 

7.  The  tendency  to  convulsions. 
Though  sometimes  the  disease  is 
ushered  in  by  them,  yet  they  more 
frequently  occur  in  the  second  stage, 
when  effusion  has  taken  place. 

From  what  has  been  said,  then, 
you  may  perceive,  that  the  best  mode 
of  ascertaining  affections  of  the  head 
in  infancy,  is  first  to  consider  what 
are  the  indications  of  a  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  brain,  and  secondly  to  con- 
trast the  existing  symptoms  with 
them,  that  you  may  infer  whether  or 
not  that  organ  be  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
order. In  regard  to  the  subject  in 
question,  it  may  be  further  observed, 
in  summing  up,  that,  first,  the  external 
senses  are  connected  with  the  brain, 
especially  those  of  sight,  hearing,  and 
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touch,  and  some  or  all  of  them  mi' 
more  or  li«,,  i «  in  j\  kalilv  ;itfett»-il 
Secondly  ,  llu-  intellectual  faculties  ait 
connected  with  Mm*  br. tin,  and  NMMof 
these  tot>  become  disturbed  ;  fbr  it'  we 
investigate  the  character  of  the  in- 
fant, we  shall  find  some  striking 
changes  in    it->  hahits  with   respect   to 

persona  or  things,  or  general  conduct, 

so  as  to  indicate  SUMSC  disturbance  in 
the  hrain.      Nay,    the    »  oinhination  of 

heaviness  and  fretfuftiess,  with  the 
peculiar  expression  Of  the ayes  are  »e 

nerally  conclusive  indications.  3dly, 
Sleep  is  connected  witli  a  certain  state 
of  the  hrain,  so  that  when  it  is  re- 
markably changed,  we  may  suspect 
some  mischief  there,  particularly  if 
the  infant  awake  in  an  agitated  state, 
and  have  an  alarmed  expression  after- 
m  ards,  nrifthei c  be  watclifulness  or  stu- 
por with  the  other  combined  symptoms. 
Tin*  nniscular  pow  er  is  connected  with 
the  brain,  and  when  an  infant  cannot 
hold  up  its  head  as  usual,  or  when  it 
bends  it  backwards  prefer  naturally 
in  sleep  ;  i\hen  its  utterance  becomes 
any  way  strikingly  changed  ;  when  the 
bladder  retains  its  contents  shorter  or 
longer  than  natural  ;  when  it  lifts  its 
hands  often  to  the  head  ;  when  it 
daws  with  its  lingers;  when  the  thumb 
is  bent  inward  so  that  the  hand 
becomes  conical ;  when  the  eyelids 
drop  ;  when  one  eyelid  is  palsied,  and 
when  twitchings  or  convulsions  occur; 
when  theie  is  more  or  less  motion  on 
one  side  than  the  other,  something 
wrong  may  be  inferred  within  the 
head.  Fourthly,  the  respiration  is 
connected  with  the  brain,  so  that 
when  it  becomes  quicker  or  slower, 
and  when  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
deep-drawn  sigh  occasionally,  the  at- 
tention should  always  be  turned  to 
the  brain  particularly.  Fifthly,  the 
stomach  and  intestines  are  associated 
in  their  functions  with  the  brain,  and 
when  the  farmer  is  unusually  irri- 
table, or  the  latter  unusually  torpid  in 
infants,  the  most  minute  investigation 
should  be  made,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  that  irritability  or  torpor  be 
dependent  on  some  cerebral  disturb- 
ance. Sixthly,  you  will  recollect  the 
accumulated  heat  about  the  hairy 
s?alp,  the  distension  of  the  carotid 
arteries,  and  the  changes  of  the  pulse. 
Lastly,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
inflammation  of  the  brain  may  com- 


mence as  a  primer)  aff<  rtion,  or  that 
it  may  follow,  as  a  secondary  ene,  any 
remote  irritation, external  or  internal; 

and    as    tin-    hiaiu  often  become,  > 

severely  affected  during  the  fever 
which  attends  such  irritation*,  espe- 
cially those  te filed  in  the  brorchial  and 
intestinal  lining,  SO  the  medical  at- 
tendant should  make  daily  inquiries 
to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  brain.  '1  he  primary  or  secondary 
attack  of  inflammation  of  the  brain 
in  infants  or  children  is  open  or  in- 
sidious, and  nothing  but  great  discri- 
mination can  dete<  t  the  bitter  in  time 
to  arrest  its  progn  SI  \  ou  will, 
therefore,  see  the  necesity  of  taking 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  affection  in  infancy  and 
childhood. 

Though  inflammation  of  the  brain 
may  be  acute  or  sub-acute;  though  it 
ma\  show  Itself  Openly,  or  it  may  steal 
on  insidiously,  yet  the  morbid  anatomy 
is  similar  in  both  cases. 

The  Morbid  Anatomy 

Of  inflammation  of  the  brain  in  infants, 
children,  and  adults.  The  dura  mater 
will  often  be  found  more  adherent 
than  natural,  and  sometimes  partici- 
pates in  the  vestiges  of  inflammation. 
The  arachnoid  membrane  is  frequent- 
ly opaque,  milky,  and  thickened  in 
parts  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  this  ap- 
pearance of  the  arachnoid,  either  in 
acute  or  subacute  inflammation,  in 
which  the  pia  mater  was  not  ovei  load' 
ed  with  blood.  Generally  some  effusion 
of  serum  and  lymph  exists  bctw  een  the 
pia  mater  and  arachnoid.  The  ventri- 
cles frequently  contain  much  more  fluid 
than  is  natural  ;  and  when  that  is  the 
case,  each  choroid  plexus  has  a 
blanched  flabby  appearance.  Another 
circumstance,  which  you  should  recol- 
lect, is,  that  the  ventricles  are  some- 
times ruptured  by  removing  the  skull 
cap  ;  and  then  the  effusion,  if  any, 
escapes  from  the  venliicle,  a  fact  of 
which  you  should  be  aware  in  all  ex- 
aminations. Sometimes  the  ventri- 
cles are  so  distended  that  the  convo- 
lutions of  the  brain  are  uufolded,  the 
effusion,  as  it  were,  being  confined  in 
a  bag  before  an  opening  be  made. 
This  expansion  of  the  brain  shows 
part  of  its  anatomy,  as  Gall  has  so 
strikingly  exemplified  in  his  improved 
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method  of  dissecting  that  complicated 
organ. 

\\  Iim  the  substance  of  the  brain 
itielf  has  been  Inflamed,  and  when  a 
large  effusion  has  not  taken  place,  it 
presents^  on  cutting,  a  number  ofvwy 
minute  bloody  points;  and  sometimes, 
in  protracted  rases,  some  portion  of 
it  IS  fblind  pnjpy,  I  certain  »i^n  of 
previous  inllanunation.     Occasionally 

tumours  are  found  in  the  cerebrum  or 
cerebellum,  or  substances  resembling 

strumous  tubercles,  ami  sometimes 
hydatids  are  attached  to  the  choroid 
plexus.  Always  extend  your  morbid 
examinations  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 
On  inspecting  the  surface,  sometimes 
you  will  find  enlarged  glands,  espe- 
cially about  the  neck,  and  internally 
too,  as  the  bronchial  and  mesenteric 
glands.  This  most  frequently  occurs 
in  children  who  had  been  >ickly  before 
the  febrile  attack.  Very  often  the 
bronchial  lining  is  found  highly  inject- 
ed, also  i  he  mucous  membrane  of  the 
ilium,  the  most  common  combination 
in  examples  of  cerebral  disorders  in 
■children.  These  observations  having 
been  thrown  out,  in  my  next  Lecture 
I  shall  be  able  to  explain  the  various 
causes  of  what  has  been  called  water 
in  the  brain,  ami  shall  likewise  then 
advert  to  the  treatment. 


REVIE  W. 

A  Letter  to  the  Governors  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital,  from  the  Junior 
Surgeon,     pp.  15. 

[Concluded  from  p.  277.] 

In  our  last  number  we  placed  in 
possession  of  our  readers  the  contents 
of  this  letter,  upon  which  it  now  be- 
comes our  painful  duty  to  animadvert. 

We  have  been  much  hurt  by  the 
perusal  of  its  pages,  and  were  at 
first  almost  inclined  to  commit  the 
production  to  the  flames,  but  the  ne- 
cessity imposed  upon  us,  by  our  po- 
sition as  Journalists,  soon  convinced 


in  that  we  could  not  be  silent  spec- 
tators on  the  present  occasion. 

"  Fiat  Justitia"  ought  to  be,  and  is, 
the  motto  of  a  reviewer  (at  bast  we 
can  answer  for  ourselves),  and  how- 
ever migracious  the  imposition  may 
be  in  itself,  yet  the  interests  of  the 
public  require  that  no  feelings  of  pri- 
vate friendship  should  be  allowed  to 
bias  us  in  the  performance  of  so  im- 
perative and  sacred  a  duty,  or  should 
induce  us  to  relinquish  or  relax  in  any 
part  of  our  arduous  labours.  If  we 
find  Mr.  Bell  performing  injustice 
we  shall  tell  him  of  his  fault,  in  order 
that  he  may  amend  his  ways  and 
"  sin  no  more  ;"  and  on  the  contrary, 
as  we  always  have  done,  so  we  shall 
continue  to  give  publicity  to  any 
action  or  proceeding  in  which  he  may 
have  been  deserving  of  praise.   . 

Let  us  now  take  the  opening  para- 
graph of  the  letter,  where  he  says, — 

"  Some  of  the  Coventors  of  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  who  were  active 
in  my  election,  have  continued  to 
honour  me  so  far  as  to  consider  me 
their  representative  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  the  charity  :  it  is  to  them 

I  address  this  letter." 

A  very  pretty  representative,  truly, 

II  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
Charity."  We  have  known  Mr.  Bell 
for  some  years,  but  cannot  say  much 
for  his  vigilance  in  this  particular.  To 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  Charity  • 
forsooth!  To  watch  over  all  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Charity  ?  Or  does  Mr. 
Bell  mean  the  surgical  interests,  and 
the  state  of  the  pupils'  book,  the  en- 
trance fee  of  the  student,  and  the 
procuring  of  a  class  to  attend  his 
school  ?  In  the  name  of  our  mutual 
friond,  Joe  Burns,  what  does  the  man 
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»ean  1  If  he  intend  to  xa\  Hutt  ti,«. 
Governor*  bavc  coimdercd  him  theii 
representative  to  watch  over  the  tm  - 
dfteal  totoreati  of  the  institution,  be 

talks  noiiMiiM-,  ami  ipetkl  of  a  sub- 

I  he  doe*  not  undei  stand.     If,  on 

the  other  hand,    the    ftiirgieal    inteic  M 

be  hit  Meaning,  in  God's  name,  we 

would  iik   him,   if  he  has  ever  done 

more  than   watch  over  his  own  public 

and  private  interest-,  and,  like  other 

hospital  surgeons,  taken  especial  care 

to  procure  practical  information,  and 

the   fees  of  the   pupils  !     Let  us  now 

contrast  with  the  above  paragraph  the 

termination   of    the    letter,  or,    what 

may    be    more    properly  called,   the 

requiem  of  the  Rodomontade. 

*'  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  my 
duty  to  this  Hospital  in  a  quiet  anil 
Unobtrusive  manner  by  application  to 
individuals,  and,  having  failed,  I  have 
been  forced  upon  this  method  of  ad- 
dressing you." 

So  that  those  "  individuals,"  those 
••  Governors  of  the  Hospital,"  who 
were  "  so  active  in  his  election,"  in- 
stead of  "  continuing  to  honour  him 
so  far  as  to  consider  him  their  repre- 
sentative," have  violated  all  the  rules 
of  well  constituted  society,  have  frus- 
trated the  quiet  and  unobtrusive  man- 
ner of  his  "  application,"  have  treat- 
ed "  their  representative  "  with  con- 
tempt, have  actually  refused  all  the 
applications  of  the  Junior  Surgeon 
with  contumely — have  forced  him  into 
*'  the  present  method  of  addressing 
them,"  have  put  him  to  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  writing  and  publishing 
the  present  letter,  and  perhaps,  after 
all,  do  not  consider  him  as  "  their  Re- 
presentative to  watch  over  the  in- 
terests of  the  Hospital." 

"  Procul  !  Oh  procul  tste  profani." 


oi  Wtmnt  Mr.  Bi  i.i  do.  «  not  think 
"  ot  representing"  »itch  faithless 
hinds  a  moment  longei . 

Page  ad,  the  vrritei  laj  *— 

"  i  deem  it  a  grrat  happiness  to  be 
still  the  Junioi  Surgeon  of  this  house, 
and  to  haw  .s«  nioi  -,  vt hoin,  \\ ith  all 
m\  atiention,  1  have  not  hem  able  to 
e<|i:al  in  attention  to  the  Institution." 

Seqttiturque  patrem  led  umi  passi- 
bus  a  quis.  Mr.  Joberns,*  Mr.  Cart- 
wright. — The  position  here  assumed, 
or  the  eelogy  intended  his  colleagues, 
is  good  and  proper  in  regard  to  tin- 
latter  gentleman,  who  is  an  excellent 
surgeon,  and  a  most  honourable  man  ; 
but  of  the  former  we  may  say,  in  the 
emphatic  language  of  the  Roman  poet : 

"  Nil  ainat  hire'  animu*'  nutiix,  quod  oportet 
ainari,  t 

In  quo  falsa  tamen  lateat  pletatis  ima?o; 

. Heu  !  Heu  ! 

Quid  dicam." 

Yirgilii  Ciris. 

We  imagine  Mr.  Hell  must  have 
u  dipped  his  pen  in  Lethe's  streams," 
at  the  time  he  wrote  the  paragraph  in 
question  ;  must  have  forgotten  all  In- 
former rccollections,t  and  have  been 
determined  to  obtain  the  support  of  his 
senior  colleague,  by  the  most  mawkish 
flattery.  But  as  we  intend  shortly  to 
present  to  the  Governors  of  the  Hos- 
pital a  few  memoranda  respecting 
the  Senior  Surgeon,  we  shall  for  the 
present  let  him  go  unscathed,  and 
proceed  with  the  letter. 


*  Synonyma — "  Josephus  Burns" — 
"  Joe  Burns,"  "  Johnny,  Joe  Burns.'' 
— Manuscript  of  South  Audley-street. 
"  Quod  Mehercule  vidi." 

f  Ah,  Gintlemen  !  what  has  become 
of  the  hare-lip  case  I  u  A  very  neat 
operation  that  in  skilful  hands."  il  A 
man  may  be  Surgeon  to  a  Hospital  for 
20  years,  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  of  his  profession." 
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A  little  farther  on,  the  writer  ob- 
•  crvps — "  I  must  urge  to  you  the  ue- 
cessit\  of  giving  us  an  c \ pericix  e<l 
and  efficient  physician,  and  when  you 
art*  aware  of  it  yOQ  will  rouse  your- 
selves to  the  performance  of  on  active 

duty." — This  is  indeed  a  pretty  com 
plimcntary  appeal  to  the  understand- 
ings of  the  governors — when  they 
are  auarc  of  u  the  hctcsst/i/"  of 
cJioosinu  an  rffjeimi  phgticunt  it  is 
most  likely  they  will  do  so  without 
consulting  the  medical  sagacity  of  the 
Junior  Surgeon. 

But  we  are  prolonging  this  article 
beyond  the  bounds  of  criticism,  such 
at  least  as  are  usually  devoted  to  sub- 
jects of  this  nature,  we  shall  therefore 
hasten  over  the  sequel,  touching  but 
lightly,  but  at  the  same  time  reason- 
ing more  generally,  on  the  matter  be- 
fore us. 

Without  the  broad  basis  of  a  liberal 
education,  this  grand  enlightener  of 
our  naturally  circumscribed  minds, 
little  can  be  attempted,  and  nothing 
safely  performed.  The  man  of  ex- 
perience, without  this  inestimable  re- 
quisite, is  but  a  mere  empiric,  and 
reasons  from  what  he  sees,  without  for 
a  moment  knowing  or  suspecting  its 
proximate  or  occult  cause.  Such  men 
are  called  experienced,  who,  doubt- 
ing all  the  valuable  discoveries  of 
their  predecessors,  abandon  all  the 
useful  directions  to  be  obtained  from 
the  earlier  writers,  leave  the  books 
from  which  the  sublimest  truths  of  our 
art  may  be  derived,  from  which  even 
the  moderns  themselves  can  hardly 
derogate  in  practice  with  safety,  to 
moulder  upon  their  shelves,  perhaps, 
in  case  of  emergency,  to  be  transferred 


to  a  book-stall,  yel  tuote  men  proudly 

anogate   to   themselves  the  claim*  of 

experience,  without  having   for  ope 

moment  perhaps  attempted  to  im- 
prove their  judgment  by  the  hardly 
acquired  knowledge  of  their  prede- 
cessors. 

One  or  two,  or  ten  accidental, 'yea, 
even  marvellous  cures,  cannot  de- 
servedly confer  upon  a   man  the  en- 

!  comium  of  experience,  or  make  hiui, 
although  so    constituted,    more  than 

I  a  rash  and  dangerous  empiric — a  phy- 
sician not  to  be  employed  for  man  or 
beast. 

Rash,  dangerous,  and  destructive, 
are  the  innovations  of  the  present  day, 

"  Unique, 

Lucttis  nbique  pavoret  ploritna  mortis  imago." 
One  man  bleeds  his  patient,  whilst 
another  gives  him  stimulants;  one 
employs  the  warm  ba<h,  whilst  his 
brother  practitioner  uses  the  cold  ; 
and  yet  all  these  men  are  experienced, 
each  in  his  own  way.  But  it  is  mor- 
tifying to  think,  and  after  mature  re- 
flection to  be  obliged  to  conclude,  that 
many  lives  must  be  annually  sacri- 
ficed to  such  presumptuous  arrogance 
of  experience.  In  fact,  unless  pro- 
perly obtained,  it  is  but  "  a  springe  to 
catch  woodcocks  ;  "  the  toy  of  knaves, 
to  catch  fools.  Experience,  in  fact, 
without  the  requisite!  pointed  out,  is 
of  less  use  in  medicine  than  in  the 
most  mechanical  of  arts — is  not  only 
of  no  use  whatever,  but  is  absolutely 
pernicious,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  to 
confer  confidence,  where  caution  is 
most  required. 

He  goes  on  to  say,  page  4  : 

u  As  the  Junior  Surgeon,  my  duties 
connect  me  more  immediately  with 
the  Junior  Physician.    I  have  already 
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transacted  the  bushu  i«  of  the  hospital 
with  few  in  mccession." 

Certea,  tod  so  it  will  always  he; 
for  as  long  ;i»  Mi.  Bell  remain  a  ju- 
nior Burgeon,  so  long  most  he  be  cou- 
pled with  the  junior  physician.  But 
we  beg  Mr.  Bell  not  to  misinterpret 
our  meaning.  It  is  Ugh  time  that 
Mr.  Jobkbns  should  resign  bit  titna 
tiou — his  obstinate  continuance  at  tin' 
hospital  has  created  the  evil  com- 
plained of,  and  his  removal  would 
eftect  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  institu- 
tion. Why  be  should  continue  to  re- 
ceive four  hundred  pounds  a-year,  for 
simply  attaching  his  name  to  the  cer- 
tificates of  the  pupils,  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  determine.  But  more  of  this 
anon. 

Mr.  Bell  goes  on  to  show,  which  we 
think  he  has  done  very  satisfactorily, 
"  in  what  cases  the  physician  ought 
to  join  him  in  consultation,"  and 
produces  three  or  four  cases  of  dis- 
ease in  the  hospital  in  support  of  his 
reasoning.  The  first  is  that  of  Sarah 
Hawkins,*  admitted  November  1st, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  JOBKRNS. 
To  this  woman  tto  p/n/sician  teas  called, 
although  the  M  well-earned  reputation 
and  experience  of  Dr. So  i  they"  would, 
if  required,  have  been  promptly  af- 
forded. 


*  This  woman  was  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital by  Dr.  Kerrison,  having,  as  lie 
said,  a  fracture  of  the  cranium.  There 
certainly  was  an  ulcer  on  the  scalp, 
with  fever,  great  prostration  of 
strength  and  coma.  She  died  on  the 
19th  November.  On  examining  the 
head  after  death,  no  fracture  was  dis- 
covered— the  vessels  of  the  membranes 
of  the  brain,  especially  the  veins,  were 
found  more  than  naturally  turgid,  but 
nothing  else  material  was  discovered. 


Tin-  ne\t  |  jm-  \$  that  of  Sarah  Sun- 
ton,  admitted  October  12th,  under  the 
of  Mr.  Hi  ii  ,   to  which,  likewi 

no  physician  eras  oeUetX  The  third 
case,  that  of  the  young  woman  in 
Northumberland  Ward  Abigail  Na- 
than), admitted  Sept.  "JHth,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  BeU  This  patient  ha* 
been  under  the  care  of  the  "  hole  and 
corner  surgeons"  at  the  Borough  Hos- 
pital, and,  to  the  best  of  our  know- 
ledge .uid  belief,  no  phy  ician  has  ever 
been  called  to  consult  upon  her  case, 
since  her  arrival  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital. 

The  next  case  (M,  A.  Corker)  with 
diastasis  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis, 
produced  by  protracted  instrumental 
labour,  is  purely  surgical,  and  can  be 
but  little  benefited  by  the  attend- 
ance of  a  physician.  This  woman  was 
for  some  time  in  Regent's  Ward  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Latham,  by  whose  ju- 
dicious treatment  her  general  health 
was  considerably  improved.  She  was 
removed  to  Northumberland,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Bell,  for  the  reasons 
above  assigned.  It  now  only  remains 
for  us,  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary, 
to  observe,  that  the  case  docs  not  ad 
mit  of  much  more  than  palliative 
treatment. 

In  the  last  case  (tetanus)  cited  by 
Mr.  B.  (William  Wadd'mgton,  Hert- 
ford Ward  *),  a  Physician's  attend- 
ance was  requested,  and  he  was  vi- 
sited by  Dr.  Macmicuael. 

Now  out  of  these  five  cases,  a 
physician  has  only  been  called  to  one 


*  We  shall  insert  this  nun's  case  in 
our  next  number,  and  therefore  need* 
not  dwell  upon  it  at  present. 
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u  to  join  in  consultation,"  ami  as  il 
require*  "  no  exercise  of  fancy  to 
point  out  tlio  duties  of  a  physician  as 
ii  regard!  mj  own  (Mr.  B/s)  deport 

nient,"  wo  humhly  conceive  that 
the  production  of  the  ca-es  line 
cited  is  "  frivolous  ami  \  l  \atious." 
How  i  it'  Mr.  Hell  be  sincere  in  wIi.U 
he  writes)  lie  can  excuse  Mr.  Joberns 
for  not  calling  a  physician  to  the  case 
of  Sarah  Hawkins,* we  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  conjecture.  In  the  other 
cases,  if  Mr.  Boll's  unbiassed  judg- 
ment, in  the  exercise  of  his  hospital 
duties,  did  really  require  the  assist- 
ance of  "  an  enlightened  physician," 
in  God's  name,  why  did  he  not  pro- 
cure so  desirable  a  commodity  ;  but 
no;  he  does  not  need  to  exercise  his 
fancy,  till  he  can  portray  his  images 
in  the  full  noontide  of  public  observa- 
tion. Verily  such  extraordinary  eager- 
ness "  to  mingle  with  the  world," 
(Iocs  not  in  any  way  become  the 
"  Junior  Surgeon." 

'•  Sum  piua  /Eneas. 

ia.ua  super  aethers  note." 

In  plain  point  of  fact,  we  do  not 
believe,  that  Mr.  Bell  has  called  a 
physician  "  to  join  in  consultation" 
in  more  than  eight  or  ten  cases  during 
a  period  of  twelve  months  and  up- 
wards. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  whole,  as  we 
have  already  exceeded  the  limits 
assigned  to  this  article,  we  think  Mr. 
Bell  has  acted  extremely  injudiciously 
in  writing  and  publishing  the  letter 
before  us.  If  the  Governors  of  the 
Hospital  had  sufficient  acumen  and 
judgment  to  elect  him,  it  is  most 
likely  they  will  not  be  deficient  in 
filling  up  the  present   vacancy  with 


propriety^  and  with  peffi  <  t  latlsfsc* 

Hon  lo  themselves,  Besides,  we  con- 
sider il  a  breach  of  etiquette  for  one 
Officer  of  an  establishment  to  inter- 
fere in  the  choice  of  a  colleague  to 
act  with  him.  Partiality,  and  private 
feelings  and  interests,  will  be  sure  to 
bias  the  judgments  of  some,  at  least, 
of  those  who  may  SO  interfere.  In 
the  present  instance,  there  are  no  less 
than  eight  candidates,  each,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  supported  by  some  in- 
terest or  other  ;  and  whether  private 
feeling  and  interest  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  introduction  and 
support  of  some,  or  on  the  opposition 
or  to  the  injury  of  others,  is  not  a 
question  for  us  to  decide  upon. 

"  Non  est  nobis  inter  vos  tantas  componere 
lites." 

We  shall  now  conclude  by  observ- 
ing that  although  we  have,  in  pursu- 
ance of  our  pjiblic  duty,  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  censure  Mr.  Bell,  yet  we 
can  assure  him  that  we  have  done  it 
m  ith  regret,  and  "  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger/'  and  can  furthermore 
assure  him  that  we  have  always  held 
in  high  estimation  his  talents  as  a 
surgeon,  and  as  an  anatomist,  and  that 
we  shall  ever  be  happy  to  acknowledge 
his  pre-eminence  in  these  particulars. 

We  cannotfinally  conclude  this  article 
without  observing  that  we  consider 
the  interference  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians as  highly  culpable  as  Mr.  Bell 
does;  and  if,  instead  of  writing  such  a 
letter  as  the  present,  he  had  produced 
one  on  the  principles  of  non-interfer- 
ence, he  would  have  had  our  most 
cordial  support,  if  the  whole  of  the 
production  breathed  the  same  senti- 
ments as  the  following  :  "  I  wish  the 
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C  ui\  a-  to  lie  open  to  net  Of"  talent-,'' 
page  14.  ll  he  li  nl  circulated  the 
axiom  III  it  tin-  _  MlgM   lO    hi 

allowed  to  tl  I   lln  in, elves  upon 

tin*  merits  of  the  coinpetitoi  *,  lie  w  ould 
have  spared  u>  a  most  irksome  task,  .i 
most  disagreeable  duty. 

VWhavr  heaid,  from  good  autho- 
rity, that  Sir  Henry  Haehmjo,  M 
1  President  ot'  the  College  ot  l'liv-i 
cians,  hits  altt  written  a  letter  to 
the  Governors.  To  show  Mi.  I'.li.i., 
and  to  convince  the  public  of  our  wish 
to  give  the  case  every  consideration 
that  its  important  nature  so  imperi- 
ously requires,  we  will,  if  any  of  our 
readers  would  transmit  us  a  copy, 
give  it  the  same  impartial  review  that 
we  huu  besTowed  upon  this. 

FORBIG  N  DEPARTMENT. 


VN  VLVS1S    OF  FORE1UX   MEDICAL  JOLlt- 
N  M.S. 

ARCHIVES  GEM  '.:  \  !  1  S. — OCT.  1824. 

Several  interesting  papers  are  con- 
tained in  the  present  Number  of  the 
Vrchives,  of  which  we  shall  avail  our- 
selves in  this  and  the  succeeding  week. 
We  may  name,  for  example,  "  The 
<  hem'ual  examination  of  the  Upas, 
or  Java  poison,  by  Pee-letier  and 
Caventoi  ;"  "  A  case  of  a  Double 
Uterus  and  Vagina;"  and  "  Observa- 
tions on  Phlegmasia  Dolens,  hv  M. 
Yelflan  ;"  with  "Observations  on 
the  Obliteration  of  the  lSiliarv  Canals, 
and  on  the  Plica  y  as  it  is  "found  in 
different  parts  of  the  globe." 


(uses  of  Obliteration  of  the  Biliary 
Canals,  collected  from  the  wards  of 
M.  Lekmimek,  ot  the  Hospital  La 
(ftiintc.     IJy  M.  An  oral,  juu. 

The  complete,  or  incomplete,  obli- 
teration of  mucous  canals,  whether 
temporary  or  permanent,  has  been 
referred     to    four    principal    causes. 


e  are — 1.  The  ob-.li  u«  lion  ot  their 
i   » v  j  I  \     bj     a    Ionian    ho. Is        _*.    ( 
prettiOD  made  Oil  theii    l\a\  >«  hv  m*  in 
branous  fraena ,  01  bj  tumours  of  difte- 

n  nt   kindv  uuuodic  eontrac- 

tion,  independent  ot'  even   kind  of 

inflammation.  1  An  intlammatoi  y 
k don,  the  rjasnUof  whi<  bis  thickening 
and  condensation  of  the  mucous.  pi< 
hi  me  and  of  the  mii  rounding  tissues. 
It  w  e  examine  the  influence  ..i  these 
different  causes  on  the  obliteration  ot 
the  biliary  canals,  vye  shall  see  that 
the  two  first  frequently  produce  it. 

That  in  the  majoritv  ofcaseSytUU  third 
has  beep,  rather  conjectured  than 
proved  ;  and  that  the  fourth  has,  even 
to  the  present  time,  engaged  but  little 
the  attention  of  practitioners.  Au- 
thors,  who  have  written  on  this  sub- 
ject, have  adduced  the  last  cause 
more  from  a  priori  rea>oninir,  than 
by  an  appeal  to  anatomical  inspection. 
It  is  to  supply  this  deficiency  that 
we  publish  the  following  observations. 
Many  cases  of  jaundice,  usually  attri- 
buted to  spasm  of  the  biliary  canal-, 
appear  to  us  rather  referrable  to  an 
inflammation,  more  or  less  intense,  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  these  p 
sages,  from  which  has  arisen  the  thick- 
ening of  the  membrane  and  the  clo- 
sure,  more  or  less  complete,  ot  the 
canal.  This  is  what  is  observable  in 
all  canals  attacked  by  inflammation, 
a  diminution  of  their  calibre.  This 
obstruction,  however,  may  only  be 
temporary,  if  the  thickening  of  the 
membrane  which  caused  it  be  spee- 
dily removed.  It  may  be  continued, 
and  become  even  permanent,  in  cases 
where  the  iiitlammation  has  passed 
into  the  chronic  form. 

CASE  I. 

Jaundice t  with  pain  a>id  swelling  in 
the  right  hypochbndritim ;  obliteration 
of  the  ductus  communis  chotedochus  ; 
rupture  of  the  hepatic  duct;  perito- 
nitis. 

A  shoemaker,  aged  33,  came  into 
La  Charite,  on  the  8th  of  Nov.  1821. 
Six  days  before,  he  had  indulged  in 
excess  of  eating,  and  was  seized  with 
a  very  violent  pain  on  the  light  side 
of  the  epigastrium  and  a  little  below 
the  edges  of  the  ribs.  The  day  fol- 
lowing, he  perceived  that  he  was  yel- 
low.    On  the  9th  of  November,  the 
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seventh  day  of  the  disease,  he  prc- 
aented  the  following  tppearance:    ■ 

•yellow  tint  of  lh€  conjunctiva  ami  of 
all  tilt  surface  «> t"  tlio  skin  j    an  obtuse 

pain  in  the  light  hypochortdriuni ; 
just  ImIo>\  the  anterior  extremity  <>f 

|he  eleventh    rib|  a   p\iilorni   tumour 

was  discovered)  indoleat|  and  move- 
able  under  the  finger,  tho  target  onf« 
vatare  of  which  passed  ■  I  i  1 1 1 « •  beyond 

the  Invel   ol*  the  umbilicus,  whilst  the 

smaller  w.is  gradually  lost  behind  the 
ribs.  The  tongue  is  natural,  thirst 
not  great,  the  appetite  gone,  and  the 
stools  scanty  ami  colourless  ;  the  pulse 
ll  frequent,  ami  the  skin  hot  ami  dry. 
We  considered  the  tumour  in  the 
hypochondrium,  produced  by  the  {jail 
bladder,  tilled  with  bile.  Leeches  were 
applied  to  the  amis  ;  wheif,  with  act  fate 
of  jtotas/i,  and  low  diet. 

Four  days  after,  the  tumour  had 
increased,  hut  no  other  change  had 
taken  place.  On  the  IS4h  of  Novem- 
ber, the  eleventh  day  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  pain  in  the  hypo- 
chondrium, the  patient  was  suddenly 
seized  with  the  most  violent  pain, 
which}  leaving  the  region  of  the  liver, 
extended  itself  over  the  whole  abdo- 
men. When  we  saw  the  patient  on  the 
following  morning  the  pain  continued, 
extremely  acute,  increased  by  the 
gentlest  pressure,  sufficiently  indi- 
cating that  it  was  owing  to  peritoneal 
inflammation.  At  the  same  time,  the 
countenance  was  pale,  distorted,  and 
expressed  the  greatest  anxiety.  The 
pulse  small  and  very  frequent ;  ex- 
tremities cold.  Two  blisters  to  the 
legs,  twenty  leeches  to  the  abdomen. 
In  the  afternoon  he  died. 

Dissect  ton. 

The  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  was 
tilled  with  a  purulent  liquid,  having 
a  yellowish  tint,  but  it  became  much 
more  yellow  on  the  right  side.  The 
internal  surface  of  the  duodenum  pre- 
sented an  intense  red  colour.  The 
point  at  which  the  biliary  duet  opens, 
and  which  cannot  generally  be  found 
without  some  search,  was  marked  by 
a  little  rounded  tumour,  pierced  in  its 
centre  by  a  capillary  orifice  ;  the 
tumour  was  a  little  more  than  a  line 
(one-twelfth  of  an  inch)  in  diameter, 
and  raised  above  the  level  of  the  in- 
testine about  three  lines.  A  very  tine 
probe  was  introduced  at  the  opening, 


but  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
any  passage  could  be  found,  yet  b\ 
pushing  it  with  some  force  it  appear- 
ed to  overcome  the  resistance,  and 
natted  into  the  biliary  canal  ;  it  was 
carried  on,  but  with  some  resistance, 
as  it"  the  whole,  course  of  the  canal 
had  been  closed,  and  the  probe  had 
forced  it  open.  Being  cut  into  in 
different  directions,  the  ductus  com- 
munis choledot  bus  appeared  to  have 
scarcely  any  cavity  left.  ;  its  sides 
were  very  much  thickened  and  were 
easily  toin;  on  Hie  other  hand,  the 
hepatic  and  cystic  ducts  presented  a 
remarkable  increase  of  size,  as  if  they 
had  formed  a  second  gall  bladder. 
A  little  before  the  junction  of  the  two 
canals,  an  irregular  opening  was  found 
in  the  hepatic  duct,  large  enough  to 
admit  a  small  pea.  The  texture  of 
the  parietes  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
canal  did  not  appear  altered.  The 
cause  of  the  peritonitis  was  very  ob- 
vious. The  structure  of  the  liver  pre- 
sented nothing  remarkable.  There 
were  a  few  red  patches  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  but  the 
other  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  ex- 
cepting those  which  have  been  before 
mentioned,  were  perfectly  healthy. 

M.  Andrai.,  in  his  remarks  on  this 
case,  observes,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  inflammation  from 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duo- 
denum extended  itself  to  the  biliary 
duct,  just  as  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva extends  to  the  lachyrmal  pas- 
sages. He  observes,  that  the  hepatic 
and  cystic  ducts  were  not  involved  in 
the  inflammation,  but  that  it  appear- 
ed to  terminate  rather  abruptly  at  the 
junction  of  the  tubes  with  the  ductus 
communis  choledocbus.  But  that  this 
sudden  termination  of  inflammation  on 
the  mucous  membranes  is  not  very 
rare,  for  he  has  often  observed  it 
when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  has  been  inflamed.  No  re- 
marks are  made  by  him  on  the  treat- 
ment, we  suppose  out  of  respect  to 
M.  Lr.RMiMRH,  but  heaven  defend  us 
from  such  a  meagre  insignificant  prac- 
tice as  sticking  on  a  lew  leeches  to 
the  anus,  when,  from  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  M.  An  dual  himself,  it 
appears  that  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  duodenum  was  inflamed,  intensely- 
inflamed,  and  that  it  was  merely  from 
the   extension   of  it   to    the   common 
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hapattc    duct-.    lli.it    all    tin*    mitx  hief 
it  Milted.      Their  iuu»t  rert  duly    li 
existed  in an\    decisive    symptoms   ot 
such  an  i  r  1 1 1  a  1 1 1 1 1 1  u  r  i  o  1 1 .  which  dtin.uid- 
ril  a  nioie  aelive    and    scientific  tir.it 
incut. 

(  \Bi  ii. 

Jaunt!' ,  v,  with  swvllinir  and  pain  in  the 
right  hjfjpochortdrwmt  cured, 

A  iii.in,  aged  :jo,  had  for  two  days 

a  very  >evere  p  tin  in   the  right  hypo- 

ehoiidriiim,  alter  which  lie  became 
yellow.  It  was  sometime  in  the  course 

ot'  the  summer  ot'  lhUl  that  he  eaine 
into  La  (  harite.  The  jaundice  and 
the  pain  in  the  hypocbondrium  re- 
inaineil.  Immediately  below  the  car- 
tilaginous edges  of  the  ribs,  and  a  little 
to  the  inner  side  ot"  a  line  drawn  from 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process 
of  the  ilium,  a  pyriform  tinnonr  was 
felt,  which  was  moveable,  and  ex- 
tended for  about  the  breadth  of  two 
lingers  beyond  the  edges  of  the  ribs, 
behind  which  it  extended  itself.  This 
tumour  appeared  to  ns  to  be  produced 
by  the  distension  of  the  gall  bladder. 
The  pulse  was  frequent,  the  skin  hot, 
and  the  constipation  obstinate.  Or- 
dered, twenty  letches  to  the  itnus  ;  pearl 
barley  inter;  an  injection;  and  the 
war  in  bath. 

From  the  day  following,  the  fever 
decreased,  and  in  three  days  the 
tumour  began  to  diminish  ;  it  has  since 
disappeared,  as  well  as  the  pain.  The 
jaundice  subsided,  and  the  patient  got 
rapidly  well.  M.  A.  imagines,  from 
the  suddenness  of  the  attack  and  the 
other  symptoms,  as  the  tumour  in  the 
hypochondrinm  and  the  attendant  fe- 
ver, that  the  causes  of  the  jaundice 
Mere  in  this  and  in  the  former  case 
alike,  and  that  in  this  case  the  patient 
owed  his  safety  to  the  prompt  anti- 
phlogistic measures  which  were  pur- 
sued. That  the  causes  were  the  same 
is  doubtful,  but  that  the  practice,  ad- 
mitting that  they  were  so,  was  by  far 
more  efficient  must  be  allowed.  M.  A. 
next  cites  some  cases  in  which  the 
inflammation  had  passed  into  a  chro- 
nic state  and  occasioued  a  permanent 
obliteration. 

CASE  III. 

Jaundice  of  many  months'  continuance ; 
obi  iteration  of  the  ductus  communis 


ch'deduckiti,   and  if  the  cystic   dml 
rupture  of  the  gait  htaddei 

jirrttont/t,. 

\  i  ibual  iii.in  from  Halle,  nged  M, 
came  into  L*  Cbariti,  in  the  letter 
part  of  the  month  <»t  December' 1811. 

Vbout  three  months  before  tbli  time 

he     had     been     seized,     without     any 
known  COUie,  with  a  bilious  vomiti 
which    continued    for     |   reral     d 
Tail  cea>ed    spontaneously,    but   was 

succeeded  In  ■  veiv   violent  diarrlm  i, 

which  \eiy  much  exhausted  the  pa- 
tient. Toward-,  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  September,  the  purging  di- 
minished, but  the  strength  was  not 
restored  ;  the  appetite  almost  en  til 
gone,  and  the  food  digested  with  diffi- 
culty. He  perceived  that  his  eyes  and 
skin  became  yellow,  and  he  says,  that 
he  h^t  strength  every  day,  yet  he 
continued  to  walk  about  to  within  a 
week  before  he  came  into  the  hospi- 
tal, when  he  presented  the  following 
appearance : 

The  skin  was  of  a  yellow  tint,  in- 
clining a  little  to  green  ;  the  emacia- 
tion was  considerable  ;  anorexia  ;  but 
the  little  food  which  was  taken  pro- 
duced a  feeling  of  pressure  and  heat 
in  the  epigastrium,  which  continued  for 
several  hours.  The  stools  were  scanty 
and  of  a  greyish  ash  colour.  No 
tumour  could  be  found  in  the  abdo- 
men, when  examined  with  the  great- 
est care.  The  pulse  not  frequent  in 
the  morning  or  during  the  day,  but 
accelerated  a  little  towards  evening. 
Leeches  applied  to  the  epigastrium  did 
not  render  the  digestion  better ;  a 
blister  applied  afterwards  appeared 
to  be  more  useful.  He  was  allowed 
milk  and  some  slight  broths  ;  but  the 
improvement  was  very  little,  and  he 
took  whey,  with  an  addition  of  cream 
of  tartar  and  pills  of  calomel  and  soap. 

In  the  morning,  whilst  at  stool,  the 
patient  felt,  all  of  a  sudden,  as  if 
there  were  a  tearing  (this  was  his 
expression)  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium.  Some  minutes  after,  a  violent 
pain  was  felt  in  the  right  side,  and 
afterwards  extended  itself  through- 
out the  whole  abdomen.  On  the  day- 
following,  when  we  saw  him,  he  had 
all  the  symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis. 
The  sudden  manner  in  which  it  ap- 
peared, accompanied  with  the  sen- 
sation of  tearing,  as  the  patient  de- 
scribed, induced  us  to  think  that  the 
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peritonitis  was  owing  to  a  perfora- 
tion  of  the  intestinal  canal.  Thirty 
lectins  were  applied  to  the  abaorhen. 
The  patient  itinjs  rapidly  during  the 
day,  and  died  in  the  night. 

Dissection. 

The  marks  of  a  most  intense  peri- 
toneal inflammation  were  fanner,  and 

a  lfltgC  quantity  of  a  dirty  grey  fluid. 
The  gall  bladder,  near  its  larger  ex- 
tremity,had  given  way,  ami  an  opening 

about  tlu-  size  of  a  sixpence  was  made. 
The  cystic  duct  was  obliterated,  and 
the  ductus  communis  would  not  admit 
of  the  introduction  or  the  finest  probe. 
This  obliteration  was  the  result  of  a 
considerable  thickening  of  the  sides  of 
the  canals.  The  hepatic  canal,  on  the 
contrary,  was  dilated  and  tilled  with 
small  gall  stones.  The  obliteration  of 
the  biliary  canals  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
former,  may  he  attributed  to  inflam- 
mation extending  from  the  surface  of 
the  duodenum.  The  inflammation 
assumed  a  chronic  character, and  after 
many  months'  duration,  the  ducts  be- 
came completely  obstructed,  causing, 
ultimately,  the  gall  bladder  to  give 
way  from  distension. 

CASE  IV. 

An  old  case  of  Jaundice,  combined  with 
ascites,-  obliteration  of  the  ductus 
communis  and  ductus  cysticus ;  wast- 
ing of  the  liver. 

A  man,  aged  50,  came  into  La 
Charite,  in  the  begining  of  Dec.  1820. 
Seven  months  before  he  was  affected 
with  jaundice,  but  he  assured  me  that 
he  had  never  felt  any  pain  in  any  part 
of  his  abdomen.  About  three  months 
since  his  belly  began  to  swell.  When 
the  patient  came  under  our  notice 
all  his  skin  and  the  conjunctiva  had  a 
yellow  appearance  inclining  to  green. 
The  belly  was  much  distended,  and 
the  lower  extremities  were  slightly 
codematons.  His  appetite  was  habi- 
tually bad,  and  the  constipation  obsti- 
nate. The  stools  were  almost  with- 
out colour;  the  mine  abundant  and 
of  a  greenish  yellow.  We  thought  the 
dropsy  might  be  referred  distinctly  to 
the  affection  of  the  liver.  Ordered 
ili  untie  drinks,  pills  of  calomel  and  soap, 
frictions  on  the  extremities  with  the 
tineture  of  digitalis. 

For  the  ten  or  twelve  following 
days,  the  state  of  the  patient  did  not 


alter  much.  The  expression  of  the 
countenance1  became  very  much  alter- 
ed ;  he  died  suddenly.     The  cavity  of 

the  peritoneum  was  filled  with  a  se- 
rous fluid  of  a  lemon  colour,  but  the 
membrane  did  not  present  the  least 
trace  af  inflammation.  The  liver  is 
remarkable  lor  its  small  size  ;  it  is,  as 
it  were,  very  much  shrivelled,  and  is 
of  a  greyish  colour.  The  principal 
branches  of  the  hepatic  tubes,  which 
go  to  form  the  hepatic  duct,  as  well 
as  the  duct  itself,  were  considerably 
dilated  and  filled  with  a  yellow  gru- 
inous  matter,  such  as  Uj  obtained  by 
precipitating  the  bile  by  nitric  acid. 
The  cystic  duct,  and  the  ductus  com- 
munis, were  converted  into  a  liga- 
mentous cord,  and  you  could  not,  by 
the  niO't  attentive  dissection,  prove  it 
possessed  any  cavity.  The  gall  bladder 
was  contracted  and  moulded  on  a 
hard  irregular  concretion  ;  neither 
the  brain,  nor  the  thoracic  viscera, 
presented  any  thing  that  could  be 
said  to  account  for  the  suddenness  of 
the  patient's  death.  From  the  facts 
detailed  in  this  paper,  M.  Andrat. 
has  drawn  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  That  many  cases  of  jaundice, 
generally  attributed  to  a  spasm  of  the 
biliary  canals,  are  the  result  of  an  in- 
flammatory thickeuing  of  these  canals. 

2.  That  the  inflammatory  thickening 
of  the  biliary  canals  are  often  con- 
secutive to  a  gastro-intestinal  inflam- 
mation. 

3.  The  inflammatory  swelling  of  the 
biliary  canals  may  be  only  as  tempo- 
rary as  the  inflammation  which  pro- 
duced it.  If  this  should  continue,  the 
obliteration  may  become  permanent 
by  the  thickening  of  the  sides  of  the 
canal,  and  lastly,  by  its  transformation 
into  a  ligamentous  cord. 

4.  The  obliteration  of  the  biliary 
canals  may  be  general  or  partial.  We 
may  conceive,  in  this  case,  the  possi- 
bility of  a  great  many  varieties  of 
jaundice,  which  further  observations 
can  only  correctly  determine.  The 
ducts,  being  obstructed  at  their  en- 
trance into  the  duodenum,  may  become 
distended  above, and  ultimately  burst; 
or  the  cystic  duct,  with  the  common 
duct,  may  be  converted  into  a  liga- 
mentous cord  by  the  continuance  of 
the  chronic  inflammation. 

These  cases  are  interesting,  in  a* 
much  as  they  show  the  attention  which 
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the  lunch  pathologists  paj  to  morbid 
an  itomy,  but  the  advantages  which 
they  might  derive  in  their  treatment, 

from     MH  h      researches,     appear,     by 

them,  m-wr  to  be  considered  ot  much 
hnportaii 


Recent  observations  on  the  l'l.M  v  of 
different  countries.  By  J.J.  Viiiey, 
M.  1).  (Read  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Medicine,  Sept.  7th,  1H24.J 

Every  one  knows  that  the  plica,  or 
that  entangling  and  encesatve  elon- 
gation of  the  hair  of  the  head,  or  of 
the  hair  on  other  parts  of  the  body, 
was  for  a  long  time  considered  as  a 
peculiar  disease,  and  was  attributed 
to  a  specific  virus,  which  was  failed 
trichornati</uc.  This  opinion,  support- 
ed by  Stahei,  Finn!,  Richter,  Ac, 
has  been  also  professed  by  ceitain 
modern  physicians,  as  by  Lafon- 
taine,  Aliuert,  Klster, Fran k,  and 
AVoot.fr  VMM.  Many  others  again  have 
placed  this  disease  amongst  the  most 
destructive  to  the  human  race  after 
syphilis.  It  has  appeared  to  others 
to  be  contagious  and  epidemic.  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  first 
brought  into  Poland  by  the  Mongol 
Tartars,  about  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth ceniury.  It  has  been  only  a 
few  years  since  that  the  opinion  has 
been  renewed,  before  suggested  by 
Davidson  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  plica  vas  only  the  result  of  im- 
proper treatment  and  negligence. 

M  M.  Mover,  Larrey,  and 
Wolff,  have  clearly  shown,  that  the 
hair  being  covered  with  thick  bonnets 
of  skin,  as  is  the  case  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North,  principally  produced 
that  frizzled  state  of  the  hair,  from 
the  great  accumulation  or  heat.  Again, 
there  is  the  perspiration,  and  every 
species  of  tilth,  thrown  off  from  the 
epidermis,  which,  accumulating  by- 
negligence,  so  binds  the  hair  together, 
that,  as  it  grows,  it  becomes  twisted, 
and  forms  a  thick  greasy  mass,  which 
increases  itself  enormously. 

The  plica  appeals  to  be  a  disease 
which  the  barbers  may  cure.  Accord- 
ing to  the  spirited  remark  of  M.  Des 
Genettes,  it  seldom  attacks  any  other 
than  the  most  filthy,  negligent,  and 
miserable   individual*.     The  frequent 


BM    of  the   vapour   bath  amongst,  the 

Unsalani  makes  this  pretended  dis- 
disappc  ar. 

It  i->  not  only  in  cold  countiies,  as 
H  as  loiriu ■  1 1 y  thought,  that  plicu  *hows 

itseit',  but  it   lias   been   obaerred  in 

France    and    Italy ,    and   ig   even  com 

uion  in  tro(  icaJ  climates  and  among 

different   tubes   inhabiting    these 
gions. 

Lastly,  the  hair  glows  the  looj 
and  plica  appears  in  its  mosl  perfect 
form,  in  the  l'ak\  rs  of  tin  l^st  Indies. 
Dillon  remarked  this  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  his  account  was 
not  much  attended  to  until  it  was  con 
tinned  by  more  modem  travellers. 

These  facts  show  that  plica,  through- 
out the  globe,  is  only  the  result  of 
negligence  and  inattention,  aided  by 
the  heat,  the  accumulation  of  sweat, 
<S:c.  It  is  ot  use  also  to  recollect,  that 
there  aie  many  other  diseases  of  the 
skin,  in  different  countiies,  which  may 
be  solely  attributed  to  want  of  cleanli- 
ness and  attention. 


Oh  the  eviploi/incht  of  Iodine  m  chromic 
Enlargements  of  the  Testicle. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Medicine,  on  the  28th  of  September, 
M.  Rociiolx  read  a  paper  from  M. 
Eusebils  de  Salle,  relative  to  the 
use  of  iodine  in  chronic  inflammations 
of  the  testicle.  The  treatment  con- 
sisted in  rubbing  the  ointment  of  the 
hydriodute  of  potass  on  the  testicle, 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  the  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  internally.  By  the  com- 
bination of  these  measures  he  has  dis- 
persed many  chronic  swellings  of  this 
part. 


Rupture  of  the  Splenic  f'ein,from  a 
kick  on  the  hellij. 

M.  Degeise,  sen.  related  a  very 
brief  history  of  an  individual,  who 
died  in  a  month  after  he  had  received 
a  violent  kick  on  the  left  side  of  his 
abdomen  ;  and  who  latterly  presented 
all  the  symptoms  of  peritonitis.  On 
inspection  of  the  body  they  found 
general  inflammation  of  the  perito- 
neum, with  an  effusion  of  blood:  the 
splenic  vein  was  found  completely 
raptured. 
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SUKCH   VLSTUDENTS  AND  THE 
M  ITER]  \  MEDIC  \. 


/'-  the  Editor  ,>/'   I'm    l.\\<  i  i 
Silt, — I  nm  one  of  those  who   think 

Thk  Lancet  lias  been  productive  of 

much  good  to  the  medical  profession  in 
general,  and  to  tin*  chirurgical  part  of 
it  ill  particular,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
been  tin"  means  of  producing  a  re- 
formation of  many  of  the  abuses  M  hicli 

heel  so  long  existed,  and  of  exciting  J 

the  teachers  of  medicine  and  surgery  . 
to  an  increased  attention  to  the  inte  , 
rests  of  their  pupils;  and  I  trust  it  J 
will  still  continue  to  pursue  the  gams  I 
upright  and  independent  course  which  ; 
lias  hitherto  distinguished  it,  and  ex-  ( 
pOie  humbug  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found. 

I  was  much  edified,  Mr.  Editor,  by 
reading  the  various  introductory  lec- 
tures on  the  principles  and  practice 
of  Surgery,  With  which  the  pages  of 
your  last  Number  were  filled,  and  was 
highly  amused  with  the  alp  h'ts  which 
Mr.  Abernethy,  and  those  minor  aspi- 
rants for  fame,  Messrs.  Biodie,  Cuth- 
rie,  Headington,  and  Green,  aimed, 
from  time  to  time,  at  the  Practice  of 
Physic  ami  the  College  of  Physicians  ; 
they  all  appear  though  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Abernethy,  that  a  man  cannot 
become  a  good  surgeon  without  a 
knowledge  of  physic.  As  Mr.  Aber-j 
nethy  has  condescended  to  admit  thus 
much,  I  should  like  to  ask  him,  as 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Court  of 
Examiners  of  that  august  body,  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  how  it  happens 
that  that  sapient  conclave,  amongst 
their  regulations  for  the  course  of 
sur»ieal  study,  necessary  for  the  stu- 
dent to  pursue  prior  to  his  presenting 
himself  tor  examination,  have  omitted 
to  require  any  pi  oof  of  attendance  on 
those  two  branches  of  medical  science, 
namely,  Materia  Medica  and  the  Prac- 
tice of  Physic,  a  knowledge  of  which 
they  hold  of  so  much  importance,  as 
to  be  a  shii'i/mi  mm  in  the  attainments 
of  a  scientific  surgeon.  I  have  ex- 
amined, most  carefully,  the  regula- 
tions of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
I  assert,  that  the  words  Materia  Me- 
dica, and  Practice  of  Physic,  are  not 
to  be  found  among  these  wise  and 
most  liberal  enactments.     How  then, 


I  would  ask  Mr.  Abernethy,  c:in  he 
conscientiously  atlix  his  signature  to 
the  diploma  of  a  young  man,  as  pur- 
porting to  the  world  thai    he  has  been 

found  dul\  competent  to  exercise  the; 

art  and  science  of  sin  «ei  y,  when  he 
has  not  the  slightest  proof  'of  his  hav- 
ing dedicated  even  an  hour  to  the 
Requirement  of  those  branches  of 
science  without  a  knowledge  of  which, 
.Mr.  Abernethy  declares,  lie  rmitiol  be 
competent  I  Does  Mr.  Abernethy  be- 
lieve, that  ■  knowledge  of  materia 
medica,  and  the  practice  of  physic, 
will  be  acquired  during  a  three  years" 
attendance  on  the  anatomical  lectures  ? 
or  does  he  conceive  that  the  student 
will  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  Use 
difference  between  antimony  and  calo- 
mel, or  the  distinction  between  idio- 
pathic and  symptomatic  fever,  by  a 
six  months' attendance  on  the  lecturer 
on  surgery?  nay,  further,  sir,  I  would 
ask  Mr.  Abernethy,  whether  a  man 
might  not  spend  half  a  century  in  the 
dissecting  room,  and  still  be  ignorant 
of  materia  medica  and  the  practice 
of  physic  i  Think  not,  sir,  that  I  would 
endeavour  to  undervalue  the  time  that 
is  dedicated  to  this  branch  of  medical 
knowledge, — I  mean  Anatomy.  I  know 
it  to  be  the  basis  of  all  medical  science  ; 
but  being  a  mortal  enemy  to  every 
species  of  quackery  ami  humbug,  I 
merely  wish  to  point  out  the  great 
discrepancy  between  the  opinions  of 
the  teachers  of  surgery  and  their 
enactments,  when  they  assume  the 
legislative  character.  I  must,  how- 
ever, in  justice  to  the  Court  of  Ex- 
aminers of  tke  College  of  Surgeons, 
admit,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
are  unanimous  in  the  opinion,  that  it 
is  necessary  for  a  good  surgeon  to  be 
acquainted  with  materia  medica  and 
the  practice  of  physic,  for  I  am  in- 
formed, that  the  most  distinguished 
surgeon  of  that  court  (late  a  lecturer 
on  surgery)  has  been  frequently  heard 
to  exclaim  to  his  class,  during  his  lec- 
ture, "  Thank  Cod,  gentlemen,  I 
know  nothing  of  medicine  !  "  And  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  boasted  igno- 
rance, it  is  a  curious  anomaly,  that  that 
eminent  surgeon  has  been  known  to 
have  prescribed  more  medicine,  during 
a  practice  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
years,  than  almost  any  six  physicians 
in  the  metropolis  during  the  same 
period!   whether  with  greater  advan- 
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ta^'r  to    him*  o   his  patient-    1 

will  nut  u< iw   fctop  to  inqttii  <•. 

No    one",   Mr.   lull  tot',    i-ulei  lams    | 

mure  profound  res|»ect  for  ilit-  College 

of  Surgeons  (ii  iii  myself,  and  1  an. 
ready  to  admit,  tha:  un  prflOJMlt  riff 
are.  worth)  representatives  of  tliose 
fathers  of  their  science,  Ma*  hum  and 
l'edahi  in-,  tlM  l.utci  ot  whom,  h\  tin 

bye,  did  not  probably  lurid  the  stud) 
ot  mediciue  In  utter  contempt,  as  bi 

is  reported  to  liave  cured  the  daughter 
of  theking  of  Caiia  of  the  tailing  sick- 
ness. 

My  object,  Mr.  Editor,  in  address- 
ing this  letter  to  the  public  through 
your  journal,  is  to  show,  that  if  Mr. 
Aberneth\  be  really  linoara  in  Ins  de- 
claration. "  that  a  knowledge  of  ma- 
teria medic. t  and  the  practice  of  phy- 
sic  is  so  important  to  the  tbrmation 
of  a  good  su.geon,"  that  at  least  he, 
as  well  as  the  other  memhers  of  the 
Court  of  Examiners,  are  not  acting 
with  justice  to  the  public,  when  they 
testify  to  the  fitness  of  00  individual 
to  practise  as  a  surgeon,  without  hav- 
ing demanded  any  proofs  of  his  pro- 
ficiency in  these  branches  of  medical 
science. 

I  cannot,  sir,  close  this  subject, 
without  first  hinting  to  the  students, 
who  are,  at  this  period  of  the  year, 
assembled  at  the  various  medical  and 
anatomical  schools,  for  the  purpose  of 
commencing  their  medical  and  sur- 
gical studies,  that  however  fascinating 
it  may  appear  to  acquire  a  dexterity 
in  passing  a  needle  under  the  sub- 
clavian, or  internal  iliac  arteries,  or 
correctly  to  distinguish  the  different 
fascia}  in  hernia  (operations  which 
few,  very  few,  will  ever  be  called  ou 
to  pei  lot  in  in  their  private  practice 
hereafter);  yet,  as  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  students  are  designed 
for  what  are  termed  "  general  prac- 
titioners," they  will  find  that,  when 
they  come  to  practise  their  profession, 
they  will  meet  with  at  least  one.  hun- 
dred medic  »1  cases  for  one  that  is 
purely  surgical,  and  that  they  must 
make  one  hundred  pounds  by  the 
practice  of  physic  for  every  pound 
that  I  hey  will  get  by  surgery,  or  they 
will  starve.  Surely  then  they  cannot 
think  a  portion  of  their  time  vert/  ill 
bestowed  in  the  endeavour  to  actpiire 
some  little  knowledge  of  that  branch 
of  their  profession  by  the  exercise  of 


which  they  must  «  veutiilK  look  to 
procure  n  -u  ■   and  they  may 

rely  00  it,  that  a  knowledge  of  mate- 
ria niedic.i,  with  a  clone  attention  to 
medical  prsvttie*%  will  s.i\e  them  iiom 
v  r)  unpleasant  feelings  and  retro* 
-pei  tions  hereafter,  however  onset 
the  jwrv  surgeon  may  affect  to  deride 

it  BI    atl  unnecessary  w  uste  ot  tune. 

1  ii  ive  to  apologise,  Mr.  Editor,  for 

having  taken  up  so  much  ot  -  our 
\a!uable  journal,  and  I'm  tin-  pre-mit 
will  take  RAJ  leave,  with  the  intention 
of  returning  this  important  subject  at 
some  early  future  period,  should  )oii 
think  this  worth  an  insertion. 
1  am,  Mr.  Editor, 
Your  very  humble  servant, 

Oct.  nth,  1824.  "  Justus. 


MR.  GREEN  AND  THE  ANATO- 
MICAL STUDENTS. 

To  the  E  Trior  of  The  Lancet. 

Permit  me,  Sir,  through    the    me- 
dium of  your  publication,   to  e\pr. 
the  sentiments  of  myself  and  fellow- 
students  on  Mr.  Green'*   conduct   to 
us.   That  the  affair  may  be  intelligible 
to  your  readers,   I  will  state,  that  it 
has  been  the  custom  for  many  years, 
in  the  llorough,  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
for  dissections  and  demonstrations  in- 
dependently of  that  for  the  anatomical 
lectures,   and    for  which    we  had  de- 
monstrations, the  use  of  the  dissecting 
rooms,  and  subjects  furnished  to  us  at 
■11.  Is.     La6t  season   there   was  great 
difficulty  in  getting  subjects,  from  the 
exorbitant  demands   of  the  resurrec- 
tion men  ;  Mr.  Green  being  obliged  to 
pay  troin  six  to  twelve  guineas  tor  the 
boilies  he  was  retailing  to  us  at  -U.  4v. 
Mr.  G.  stated    to  the   students,  that 
he  had   a   plan   in   contemplation,  by 
which    they  would    be    well  supplied 
with  subjects  ;   but  during  that  season 
it  was  not  put  in  execution,  and  there 
remained  great  difficulty  in  procuring 
bodies.       At   the    commencement  of 
this   season,   the  plan   was  hinted  at, 
and  the  former  statement   repeated, 
Mr.  G.  explaining  that  the  ten  guineas 
would  not  be  expected  from  the  new 
students,  but  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  subjects   would   be  mule  ;  after  a 
few  days  we  hear  of  a  committee  of 
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the  old  student*  being  formed  to  gel 

subjects  bjf  a  plan  peculiar  to  them 
selves  ;  hut  to  carry  this  into  execution 
it  i*  neeeUBTy  to  have,  funds,  an  ap- 
peal i-i  made  to  the  clav>,  many  off  He 
new  students  subscribe  a  guinea  tose-  i 
cure  tlie  advantages  to  he  derived 
from  ttlO  plan,  as  they  aie  gi\tn  to  mi-  J 

demand  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  Sir 
Astlev   Cooper  and   Me.  Green,  and 

that  the  committee  act  under  the  hit- 
ter gentleman's  adviee,  hut  those  stu- 
dents who  have,  paid  ten  guineas  for 
dissections,  main/  having  distorted  very 
tittle,  and  some  not  at  all ,  impure,  has 
not  Mr.  Green  displayed  a  geod  deal 
of  chicanery  in  the  affair  '■  Shall  we 
give  another  guinea  to  assist  the  spe- 
culations oi'  Mr.  Green  and  a  commit- 
tee .' 

Now,  Sir,  I  will  ask  you  a  few  ques- 
tions:  Is  it  likely  that  there  ever 
was  a  plan  in  contemplation,  but:  that 
there  was  merely  a  statement  of  this 
sort  made  to  appease  the  students, 
who,  at  the  time  the  statement  was  first 
made,  had  little  or  nothing  to  occupy 
them,  from  the  mismanagement  in 
getting  subjects  ;  for  if  it  ever  were  in 
contemplation,  how  is  it  that  it  has 
not  been  matured  before  the  October 
of  the  next  season  ?  Is  it  just  that 
when  an  agreement  is  made,  on  pay- 
ing a  certain  sum  to  furnish  bodies  at 
a  certain  price,  that  that  compact 
should  he  broken,  not  distinguishing 
between  those  students  who  have 
dissected  much,  little,  or  not  at  all? 
Is  Mr.  Green's  proposal,  that  those 
students  who  are  first  on  the  list  for 
subjects  shall  have  the  first  refusal, 
and  so  with  the  rest  in  succession, 
likely  to  remove  the  evil  of  extortion  ? 
Will  it  not  debase  the  young  men  by 
obliging  thein  to  barter  and  associate 
with  the  greatest  blackguards  on 
earth  ?  Will  they  not  ask  a  sum,  high 
or  low,  as  the  subject  may  be  good  or 
bad  r  Will  they  not  ask  a  price,  when 
they  know  there  are  three  or  four  sets  of 
students  to  be  supplied,  which  being 
refused  by  the  first  set,  they  hear 
what  the  next  two  will  give  ;  when 
if  the  first  has  offered  the  highest 
price,  that  set  will  have  it  brought 
back  again  to  them  ?  Is  it  not  from 
withdrawing  proper  protection  from 
these  men,  that  they  refuse  to  bring 
subjects  to  this  school,  while  another 
in   the  neighbourhood    is    plentifully 


supplied  ?  Is  it  candid  in  Mr.  Green 
to  State  that  In;  has  a  plan,  and  then  to 
gel  a  tew  of  tin"  students  to  say,  thai 
they  hive  one,  when  it  is  evident  that 
the  two  are  the  same,  merely  thrn^t- 

tog  them  forwards  that,  if  it  tail,  the 
onus  in  iv  he  on  their  shoulders,  and  to 
draw  a  guinea  from  the  pockets  of  the 
students   for    the  furtherance  of  his 

planr  I  think,  Sir,  I  have  occupied 
your  time  too  loii^  ;  much  more  might 
be  said,  much  more  deceit  exposed, 
hut  I  shall  conclude  by  saying,  that  1 
think  Mr.  Green's  conduct  to  be  sor- 
did and  ungentlein  mly,  and  that  the. 
upright  behaviour  that  a  BltrgeM  fill- 
ing two  public  situations  ought  to  pur- 
sue, which  Mr.  Green  can  very  well 
teach,  has  been  much  departed  from 
on  this  occasion.  This  may  meet  Mr. 
Green's  eye  ;  if  so,  he  will  learn  the 
sentiments  of  the  old  students. 

An  Old  Borough  Student. 


ANATOMY  AND  BODY- 
SNATCHING. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

cc  Multum  pro<lesse   ad  intelligendas  morbo- 
rum  causas  cadaverum  sectionem." 

1  an  Sni&ten. 

Sir, — As  the  propriety  resurgendl 
mortuos  has  now  become  a  matter  of 
more  general  discussion,  and  observ- 
ing that  those  who  are  engaged  in  that 
practice,  are  distinguished  by  the  epi- 
thet "  wretches,"  or  some  such  polite 
term,  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  that  head,  through  the 
medium  of  your  valuable  Journal  (audi, 
alteram  partem).  I  am  not  actuated 
by  sinister,  or  partial  motives  ;  but 
am  desirous  of  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  reflecting  part  of  the  public  to 
a  subject  which  has  of  late  so  unjustly 
and  severely  suffered  from  prejudice 
and  ignorance.  It  is,  if  I  mistake  not, 
our  national  boast,  that  whatever 
tends  to  improvement  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  is,  by  all,  looked  upon,  not 
only  as  a  matter  of  high  importance 
to  the  nation,  but  also  as  one  of  gene- 
ral utility.  If,  therefore,  it  Were 
deemed  requisite  to  display  the  merits 
of  any  of  these  singly,  I  think  that  of 
Anatomy  will  be  found  to  demand  our 
first  consideration.  Numerous  are  the 
instances  in  which  parents  aud  friends 
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have  discovered  that  all  tint  wai  dem 
to  them  ou  earth  had  been  removed 
iroiii  their  last  abode  t'oi  the  purposes 
of  the  anatomist,  and  which,  CODM 
ipielitlv  ,  to  them  cannot  hut  have  been 
productive  ot  the  most  poignant  grief. 
Tins  i>  ti til v   pitiable:  bnt  son   is   it 

in.tde   known  to  thrin  r       How  do   tin- y 
MM  acquainted  with  ir  :    Is  it  from 

mmmI  mii \ t  ii  lance  '     Certainly  uot. 

The  information  is  gonoaall;  found  to 
emanate  from  those  wretehej  whose 
hearts  are  equally  callous  to  the  effects 
ot"  affliction  and  compassion ;  for  it 
cannot,  lor  one  moment,  be  snpposed 
that  the}  tlu 'iiiM-lves  would  perform 
that  (trice.  Is  not  the  domestic  af- 
fliction sufficient,  without  leaking  it 
at  the  tomh  of  our  departed  friends  - 

W  hat  can  he  more  inconsiderate  and 
unfeeling  than  to  awaken  those  un- 
happy reflexions  which  have  but  so 
lately  been  pacified  by  consolation  F 
Is  not  the  mind,  by  such  disclosure, 
rendered  disconsolate  ?  and  are  not 
the  thoughts  for  ever  open  to  wild 
conjecture  ?  None  but  a  brute  would 
be  guilty  of  such  unworthy  and  base 
conduct.  We  all  know  that  anatomy 
must  be  studied,  and  we  are  equally 
aware  of  the  necessary  means  which 
are  required.  How  would  our  labori- 
ous and  accurate,  countryman,  Harvey, 
have  discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  but  for  anatomy  .'  or  whenever 
should  we  have  boasted  of  the  illus- 
trious and  immortal  Hunter,  had  he 
not  been  deeply  and  intimately  skilled 
in  anatomy  ?  The  discoveries  of  these 
great  men  ((jui  semper  rimiuiscaittur), 
and  those  which  have  since  been  made 
by  anatomists,  have  reduced  the  prac- 
lice  of  surgery,  as  well  as  physic,  to 
fixed  and  rational  principles;  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  a  surgeon 
is  much  better  fitted  to  perform  ope- 
rations when,  from  previous  anatomi- 
cal knowledge,  he  can  precisely  ac- 
count for  the  consequences  of  them. 
From  the  beneficial  effects  of  dissec- 
tion, no  reflecting  mind  will  admit  but 
that  the  present  knowledge  of  surgery 
is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  ancients. 
The  human  body  being  the  subject  of 
the  surgeon's  operation*,  bow  will  he 
be  able  to  perform  them  with  success, 
or  any  degree  of  confidence,  if  he  be 
ignorant  of  the  construction  of  the 
machine  on  which  he  is  to  work?  A 
complete  and  thorough  knowledge  of 


anatouiv  is  absolute  |\    i><  th. 

means  ot  obtaining  which  muel  be 
pnisiM-d  with  our  own  hands.  The 
present  subject  may,  by  some,  !<■ 
thought  inapplicable,  asfal  trdf 

a  public  journal  ;   hut  U    an,iloio\   i 

openly,   and,  I   must   My,  UHberaJlj 

opposed  by  them,  surely  the  tame 
channel  is  the  most  direct  nieaio  by 
which    it    is    to    be   vindicated.       If    the 

public  periodicals  were  net  m  vuulent 

ill    their    attacks    upon    unatoinv,    the 

present  prejudice  would  be,  as  it  were, 

but  \ision try.  Let  but  the  gentleman 
and  the  scholar  refer  to  tlie  medical 
works  of  the  dav  ,  ami  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded they  will  acknowledge  the 
futility  and  nupropio  t\  of  siichoppo 
sition.  I  have  patiently  and  anxiousls 
waited  to  find  what  arguments  Of  rea- 
sonable objections  could  be  urged 
against  anatomy;  but  1  have  waited 
in  vain  :  the  truth  is,  there  exists  no 
argument  that  can  weigh  against  it. 
The  necessity  and  paramount  import- 
ance of  the  investigation  of  disease  is 
such  as  to  render  it  self-evident  The 
most  general  objection  is,  that  as  ana- 
tomical investigations  hive  already 
been  numerous,  consequently  a  further 
continuance  of  them  would  be  unne- 
cessary. This  is  truly  preposterous! 
How  futile  !  Those  who  hold  such  an 
opinion  are  indeed  of  the  ignoramus 
class ;  they  are  "  worse  than  senseless 
things."  Mere  oral  instruction  is  not 
sufficient  ;  the  young  surgeon  may  at- 
'  tend  the  most  ingenious  and  instruc- 
I  live  lectures  on  anatomy  without 
being  fitted  tor  the  exercise  «>f  his  pro- 
I  fession.  Where  is  the  specific  for  con- 
,  sumption?  or  for  many  other  diseases 
incidental  to  the  human  frame,  and 
which,  as  yet,  evade  all  the  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  the  physician  ?  and  how 
j  are  such  objects  ever  to  be  surmounted 
without  minute  anatomical  investiga- 
|  tion  I  and  where,  I  would  ask,  is  the 
person  who  would  not  wish  to  avail 
himself  of  the  benefit  of  medicine 
when  on  the  bed  of  sickness?  and  bow 
has  that  benefit  been  acquired,  but  by 
the  observations  in  dissection  ?  If  any 
proof  were  wanting  as  to  the  further 
necessity  of  dissection,  it  would  be 
fully  exemplified  in  the  ardour  with 
which  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession  themselves  continue  their 
zealous  endeavours  in  anatomy,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  science  ;  from 
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which,  in  many  cases,  serioua  and 
fatal  consequences  have  been  the  ie- 
Milf.  England  baa  bean  ever  consi- 
dered the  nursery  of  the  .scienci >a,  and 
With  reason.  1  glory  in  (lie  name  of 
BHtOn,  and  shall  ever  he  ready  with 
heart  and  hand  to  support  my  country. 
Our  (Government  h:ive  ever  directed 
their    views    to    that    which    might    he 

most  conducive   to  the   welfare  and 

prosperity  of  the  people  ;  hut  in  this 
instance,  I  shame  to  confess,  France, 
our  eternal  and  natural  rival,  is  most 
pistlv  distinguished  for  the  facility 
which  her  government  affords  to  the 
inqairittg  student  in  anatomy  ;  and  on 
that  account  alone,  chii  they  boast  of 
having  produced  more  eelehrated  phy- 
siologists of  the  present  day  than  we 
are  capahle  of  opposing  to  them  ;  and 
if  our  government  would  turn  then- 
attention  to  the  cause  of  this  superio- 
rity of  the  French  over  us,  the  oppro- 
brium would  not  exist.  I  fear  you 
will  have  thought  me  somewhat  pro- 
lix; I  have  been  more  so  than  I  ex- 
pected ;  hut  necessity  demands  that 
I  should  he  so.  It  is  well  known  that 
subjects  for  post  mortem  examination, 
are  procured  at  present  under  immi- 
nent  hazard  ;  and  if  some  relief  he  not 
afforded,  what  is  more,  they  will  be  so 
in  future.  The  question  now,  therefore, 
is  whether  auatomy  shall  meet  with  its 
deserving  support,  and  by  that  means, 
progressively  advance  for  the  benefit 
and  happiness  of  mankind;  or  whe- 
ther, on  the  contrary,  it  shall  retro- 
grade ;  the  evil  and  unfortunate  conse- 
quences of  which  will  be  unquestion- 
ably made  manifest. 

J.  H.  B. 


POPLITEAL  ANEURISM. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lvncet. 

PI ii month,  Nov.  Sth,  1824. 

Sir,— As  your^ widely  diffused  pub- 
lication professes  to  afford  a  weekly 
account  of  such  accidents  and  opera- 
tions as  present  themselves  in  the 
Metropolitan  Hospitals,  and  as  such 
details  become  interesting  to  prac- 
titioners in  the  country,  and  may 
have  an  influence  in  determining  the 


course  to    he   pursued  by  them,  in.  a 

curative  w  a\  ,  on  the  occur  r<  nC(  oi 
similar    case-,    I    have    to  request    that. 

yon  will  give  publicity  toa  t\-w  thoughts 
which  haw  arisen  oul  of  the  conaid 
ration  of  a  case  of  diffused  popliteal  am  a- 
rism  treated  by  the  Himterian  method 
of  ligature  in  otic  ot  t he  Borough  Hos- 
pitals.    The    result  of    the     case    h  i- 

been  unfortunate,  a. id  the  impression 

on  my  mind  at  the  time  that  I  read 
the  first  notice  of  it  was,  that  it  would 
be  so.  It  is  not mv  desire  to  impute 
blame  to  the  individual  who  operated 
on  that  occasion,  but  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Surgeops  to  a  point  of  consi- 
derable importance,  in  a  practical 
view,  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of 
such  cases  in  future. 

One  of  a  similar  nature  which  fell 
under  the  observation  of  the  Surgeons 
of  a  public  charity  in  this  town  a  few- 
years  sirce  occurs  to  my  recollection. 
The  tumour  was  of  considerable  size 
and  without  pulsation.  No  accurate 
account  of  its  early  history  cotdd  be 
obtained,  and  it  appeared  probable  to 
some,  that  its  contents  were  purulent. 
It  was  conjectured  by  others,  that 
blood  would  he  found.  A  consultation 
decided  that  a  small  valvular  opening  . 
should  be  made  with  a  lancet;  and  if 
discovered  to  be  aneurismal,  that  the 
femoral  artery  should  be  tied  about 
the  middle  of  the  thigh.  The  lancet 
was  followed  by  the  escape  of  blood; 
the  aperture  was  carefully  closed  with 
adhesive  plaster,  and  the  artery  im- 
mediately sought  for  and  secured.  The 
tumour,  on  the  following  day,  was  un- 
reduced in  size,  and  felt  as  tense  as 
before  the  operation.  A  slight  hae- 
morrhage, notwithstanding  the  pre- 
sence of  well-applied  adhesive  straps, 
showed  itself,  and  increased,  during 
the  night,  to  an  alarming  degree.  Re- 
newed efforts  were  made  to  restrain 
it,  hut  without  effect;  and  as  the  pa- 
tient's strength  was  beginning  to  siuk, 
the  only  effectual  means  of  saving 
his  life,  was  resorted  to— that  of  am- 
putating the  limb. 

The  circumstances  which  presented 
themselves  during  the  progress  of  a 
case  so  full  of  interest  produced  a 
deep  impression  on  my  mind,  and  the 
conclusion  I  came  to  was,  that  in  all 
cases  of  diffused  aneurism,  nothing 
short  of  amputation  woidd  succeed  in 
preserving  life  ;  and  the  result  of  the 
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cast-  which  lias  given  rise  to  1 1 ii •>  com- 
munication will,  l  feel  assured,  baa 
useful  lesson  to  us  all.  It" amputation 
in  tlu'  Borough  Hospital  case  had 
been  resorted  to  In  tlu-  first  plan, 
then-  i>  reason  to  think  that   toe  In 

dividual'*  life  would  have  hern  spared  ; 
but  where  a  diffusion  Of  blood  has 
taken  place  to  a  Ureal  degree,  in  con- 
sequence ot"  the  bursting  of  the  aneu- 
risms! tumour  exerting  an  injurious  in- 
tluenee  on  the  veins  and  lymphatic*  of 
the  limb  by  its  pressure,  and  where 
recurrent  blood  so  soon  finds  its  way 
through  the  articular  arteries  of  the 
knee  into  the  popliteal,  we  are  not  to 
expect  a  cure  by  absorption,  iu  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  original  aneu- 
rismal  tumour  had  been  entire. 

The  generality  of  surgeons  are 
aware  that  a  true  popliteal  aneurism 
does  not  attain  a  considerable  size, 
and  that  a  pulsation  may  be  distinctly 
felt  while  it  is  entire,  but  v  hen  its  cha- 
racter is  altered,  by  bursting  and  be- 
coming inflamed,  the  pulsatory  feel 
ceases. 

In  both  cases  a  laudable  attempt 
was  made  to  save  the  limb.  The  re- 
sult in  one,  after  many  difficulties, 
was  successful  amputation  ;  in  the 
other,  death. 

To  fix  in  the  minds  of  surgeons  a 
point  of  practice  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  to  excite  in  those  who 
are  educating  youth  a  desire  to  em- 
ploy the  most  judicious  means  for  the 
relief  of  their  patients,  are  the  objects 
which  have  influenced  me  in  address- 
ing yon.  It  is  by  a  candid  avowal  of 
error  that  the  practice  of  surgery  is 
improved  ;  and  in  a  profession  so  truly 
useful  and  honourable,  the  most  bene- 
ficial results  will  be  found  to  How  from 
a  more  frequent  communication  of  un- 
successful cases.  The  diffusion  of 
surgical  know  ledge  through  so  many 
periodical  channels  has  a  considerable 
influence  in  establishing  the  best 
modes  of  practice  among  British  sur- 
geons, and  the  profession  must  feel 
highly  indebted  to  those  who  labour 
in  so  ample  a  field  of  usefulness. 

I  am,  Sir, 

yours,  &c. 

Ciiikurgls. 


1IOSIMI  \L  REPOI1  , 


WPSTMINSTKU  HOMM  I  \l. 


Tuesday,  IU,  Mr.  \Iiiiik  opeiated 
upon  Robert  Twiney,  f"i  retention  of 

urine;  the  histoiN  of  the  <  i-e  |g  as 
follows  : 

On  the  evening  of  Sunday  last,  the 
patient  (who  is  about  2h  yearn  of  age) 
found  that  he  wasnnahle  to  evaruato 
his  urine,  although  he  felt  an  inclina- 
tion to  do  so  ;  this  inability  continued, 
and  from  the  pain  he  felt,  he  was  in- 
duced yesterday  morning  to  apply  to 
the  Hospital  for  relief.  On  trials 
being  made  to  pass  a  catheter  or 
bougie,  it  was  found  impracticable, 
all  attempts  of  the  kind  having  failed, 
and  every  other  means  for  discharging 
the  contents  of  the  bladder  being  in- 
effectual, it  was  determined  to  make 
an  opening  into  that  viscus,  in  order 
to  save  the  life  of  the  patient. 

Mr.  Whitk  operated  through  the 
periua'um,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  lateral  operation  for  stone,  and 
the  water  being  let  out,  the  patient 
became  composed  and  comparatively 
easy. 

Wednesday  17th. — Very  great  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  bladder.  Pulse 
120,  (puck  and  small  ;  tongue  much 
furred  ;  little  rest  procured  in  the 
night  and  great  irritation  now  exists  ; 
bowels  not  open  during  the  night. 

Oive  a  dose  of  the  common  house 
mixture. 

Thursday  lhth. — Slept  a  little  during 
the  night ;  great  irritation  and  dis- 
turbance of  the  constitution ;  pain 
over  the  bladder  rather  diminished  ; 
pulse  120,  quick  and  feeble  ;  tongue 
furred  ;  the  urine  passes  through  the 
wound  principally,  but  a  few  drops 
have  found  their  way  through  the 
urethra. 

Friday  19th.— Rather  better  this 
morning.  Pain  over  the  bladder  still 
great;  bowels  open;  tongue  less  fur- 
red ;  pulse  100.  The  urine  Hows  in  a 
small  stream  through  the  urethra,  but 
the  greater  part  from  the  wound. 

Saturday  20th.— Bowels  open  ;  pulse 
90  ;  tongue  cleaner  ;  pain  in  the  pubic 
region  diminished;  the  urine  >*uns 
freely  through  the  urethra.  To-day, 
when  Mr.  White  went  round  the  wards 
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with  the  pupil*,  ho  made  some  remarks 
upon  t'.iis  rase,   and   gave   hi*   rOMOUfl 

for  operating  in  the  above  manner. 
in  preference  t<>  puncturing  the  Mad- 
der  through  the  rectum.  Ho  said, 
that  in  the  latter  method  of  operating, 
be  had    frequently  known  extensive 

sloughs   take  place  in   tin-  roetiiin  and 

surrounding  parte,  from  sinusses  form- 
ing, which  sometimes  caused  death  ; 
whilst  in  the  mode  now  pursued,  he 
ha  1   slwajs  found  the  cure  quicker, 

and  ■  favourable  termination  of  tin- 
case.  He  also  said,  that  often  when 
a  catheter  coidd  not  he  passed  into  the 
bladder,  the  contents  might  be  eva- 
cuated by  moderate  pressure  upon  that 
viscus,  and  tliiii  likewise  took  place 
when  it  was  in  a  state  of  torpidity  ; 
lie  then  illustrated  his  remarks,  by 
pressing  upon  the  bladder  of  this  man, 
when  the  urine  ran  freely  from  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra. 

The  patient  continues  to  mend,  very 
little  urine  now  passes  through  the 
wound,  and  he  will  doubtless  be  soon 
discharged  from  the  hospital. 


The  accidents  admitted  here  during 
the  past  week  are — a  fractured  femur, 
compound  fracture  of  the  tibia,  and 
a  dislocation  of  the  os  humeri. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 

On  Friday  last,  Mr.  Green  removed 
a  large  steatomatous  tumour  from  the 
outer  edge  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  be- 
tween it  and  the  origin  of  the  triceps 
extensor  cubiti.  The  tumour  weighed 
about  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Travers  removed  a  schirrus 
from  the  breast  of  a  female  aged  50. 

A  small  sarcomatous  tumour  of  the 
common  vascular  kind  was  removed 
from  the  sclerotic  and  lower  part  of 
the  cornea  of. the  right  eye  of  a  little 
girl,  by  Mr.  Gkeen.  It  was  about  the 
size  of  a  small  pea,  and  appeared  to 
separate  the  conjunctiva  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  cornea,  affording  a 
good  proof  that  the  reflection  of  this 
membrane  iscont'mucd  over  the  cornea. 


Accidents  admitted  this  week  are, 
a  compound  fracture  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  log. 
The  leg  is  placed  over  a  double  in- 
clined plane,  and  the  foot  supported. 
Fractured  ribs  ;  two  cases  of  scalds  ; 


injury  to  the  knee  ;  lacerated  wound 
Oi  the  leg,  and  a  tew  other  minor  ac- 
cidents. 


GUV'S  HOSPITAL. 
The  only  operation  performed  here 
for  the  Week,  was  that  ol  lithotomy, 
by  Mr.  Key.  The  patient  is  a  little 
boy  about  two  years  and  a  halt  old; 
the  stone  about  the  size,  of  three  large 
almonds,  and  of  that  shape;.  The  child 
has  passed  a  good  night,  and  is  going 
on  very  favourably. 

The  principal  accidents  admitted 
are,  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  hu- 
merus ;  a  fracture  of  the  radius  ;  and 
a  simple  fracture  of  the  tibia. 


APOTHECARIES  HALL  versus  the 
COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS! 

"  Seeing  is  believing,"  and  it  ap- 
pears that  nothing  short  of  ocular  de- 
monstration will  suffice,  to  afford  the 
proof  positive,  to  the  worthy  "  Court 
of  Examiners,"  that  the  certificates 
which  the  students  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession bring  to  their  sanctum,  are  not 
forgeries,  or  that  the  persons  who 
have  signed  them  are  not  guilty  of 
palpable  falsehood.  Nothing  short  of 
an  appearance  in  propria  persona  will 
do  ;  there  is  not  a  Fellow,  Member,  or 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phi/- 
sirians,  in  London,  or  "  within  seven 
miles  thereof,"  either  **  in  urbe,  or  <?.r- 
traurbe"  who  posesses  honour  or  ho- 
nesty enough  to  gain  his  assertions 
a  credence  at  the  Apothecaries'  Hall .'.' 
However  smoothly  the  u  recent  re- 
gulations" may  be  worded,  this  is 
the  substance  of  the  manifesto  ;  and 
it  is  the  mean  opinion  which  the 
"  Worshipful  Society  of  Apothecaries" 
entertain  of  the  "  Royal  College  of 
Physicians"  that  has  rendered  this 
personal  attendance  "  indispensably 
necessart/." 

The  Worshipful  Society  have  at  last 
discovered  that  they  have  been  cheat- 
ed ;  they  have  found  out  that  some 
wicked  physicians  have  imposed  on 
them,  by  giving  certificates  for  nine 
months'  dispensary  practice,  when  the 
students  have  attended  only  five  ;  or 
for  six  months'  hospital  practice,  when 
the  pupils  have  attended  four. 

What  does  the  dispensary  practice, 


Jie» 
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a>>  ii  conducted,  do  tor  the 

ttmienlJ  ii  anordi  hini  a  certitic  w<-, 
which  the  society  of  apothecaries  I 
>.iui  tii<-\  sanel  >r  ■  vvii.it  doei  t lit- 
certificate  saj  for  the  student  '  That 
••  .Mi  B.  has  it* >_;iihu l v  and  diHgenll) 
uded  the  ph\  sician's  practice  foi 
nine  month"  last  past,"  witness  ni> 
hand,  A.r.  ;  but  it  means  that  Mr.  B. 
has  paid  the  gentlemen  who  has  writ 

tea  "  witness  m\   hand,"   five,    si\,  M 

~  t ■  v  <.  1 1  guineai  |  lot  they  ere  told  at  dif- 
ferent pria  t,  like  papal  indulgences  , 
and  that  Mr.  B.  hai  keemged  aweg  i 
half'  how  there  once  a  fortnight,  or 

I it^ t  as  often  as  may  ha\e  suited  his 
convenience. 

If  dispensary  practice  In-  worth  any 
thing,  it  can  only  be  so  b\  a  regularity 

of  attendance  at  such  an  institution, 
ami  where  scientific  men  are  to  be 
found,  who  can  explain  to  punils  so 
attending  the  principles  which  direct 
them  in  a  certain  practice.  Some 
revision  of  the  discipline  of  the  Dis- 
pensary department  was  necessary, 
and  we  hope  that  the  drill  which  the 
(  mjis  Professional  have  received  will 
bring  them  to  duty. 


cember  will  he  entitled  to  calculate 
the    time     Of    hi-    alien. hmer     at     the 

hospital  «'i  dinpensarj   from  the  da> 

of  the  date  Of  hi-  tnk.l  ,  hilt  e\ 
on--  who  skill  eonie  alter  that  tinn  , 
will  only  be  permitted  to  calculate  the 
period  of  such  attendance  from  tie- 
tla\  of  the  date  of  Ins  appearance  at 
the  Beadle's  office. 

Persons  whose  tickets   are   dated 

prior  to  the  jir»t  of  October  la .'  are 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  re- 
gistering such  tickets. 

No  tecs  to  be  paid  for  the  registry. 

Apothecaries'  Hall, 

2Ud  Nov.  1824. 


NOTICE  TO  MEDICAL  STI  DEH  I  >■ 

Medical  Students  are  requested  to 
take  notice,  that  in  consequence  of 
some  recent  regulations  of  the  Court 
of  Examiners,  it  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary for  all  those  who  enter  them- 
selves as  Physicians'  Pupils  to  the 
Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  of  London, 
and  who  intend  to  present  themselves 
for  Examination,  to  appear  personally 
at  the  Hall,  and  to  bring  with  them 
their  tickets  authorising  their  attend- 
ance on  the  medical  practice  of  such 
institutions. 

A  book  has  been  opened  at  the 
Beadle's  office,  for  the  purpose  of 
registering  the  date  of  the  tickets  and 
the  time  of  the  Students'  appearance 
with  them.  Each  Student  who  shall 
bring  his  ticket  for  this  purpose  pre- 
viously to  the  1th  of  next  month  (De- 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Piiocion  will  find  a  Letter  at  the 
address  he  sent  us  in  .//nil  las'.  The 
reasons  trill  be  stated  why  hi:  has  not 
heard  from  its  at  an  rarlter  period. 

If  §  than  It  A  SuBsChlBKU  for  the  ar- 
ticle on  QUAOKBRY,  but  it  it  not  calcu- 
latedfor  the  paii es  of  this  /-fork.  Physt- 
eiiDts  and  Surgeons  do  not  require  to 
be  fold  Who  (tie  the  real,  or  who  are 
the  spurious  tptachs.  The  paper,  as 
re< I  nested,  is  left  at  our  Office. 
VEH1  l\s  in  our  ne.rt. 
U'e  are  obliged  to  M  edicts  for  his 
sit»  uest ions.  Attd,  with  respect  to  the 
PRINTER,  ue  beg  to  inform  Mi'.dhi  - 
that  the  indicidual  whom  he  named  has 
been  the  pi  rson  employed  lo  print  this 
I  Tori:  for  some  tceeits  past. 

I  'ut/er  the  head  Errata,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  our  ne.rt  week's  Foreign, 
CniRURGUS  will  find  the  exjdanation  he 
desires. 

The  Letter  of  An  Old  Borou<;u 
Student jh  page  312,  will,  we  believe, 
satisfy  the  retpiest  of  Ji  sTlTl.t  AMI- 
IT  S. 

lie  would  advise  H.,  before  he  em- 
barks in  the  projected  undertaking,  to 
first  consult  his  Mam.MA. 

The    observations    of  AMICUS    Jus- 
t/ITIJE    on  the  treatment   of  the  Jiniok 
Pupils  of  the  London  Hospital,  by \ 
the  Surgeons  of   that  Institution,  shall 
be  inserted  in  our  next  Number. 
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The    urieranee    complaint  il  of   lij    A  1        /"    rcphj    to    \I.,    we  beg  to  aei/uautt 

(  onstam'  Reader  will  be  effectually    him,  thai  the  Meeting  at  the  Frp.rma- 

ninnrxl  in    the    course   of  tiro   or  tine      ROWS* TAVERN  oh  Saturday  last ',  which 

itt,ks.  mm  a> />/  /"/•  the  purpose  of  putting 

If  e  rather  thinh  that  the  ,  ffot  men-  ROWN    Tin.    LaNCBT,    »«*j    "''   arein- 

liomdliii  Tvito,  is  protlircKl  by  the   me-  formed,   composed  of  the  following  rerij 

iharucal  in/luinee  of  the  carotids,  learned  ( ientlemeu  : — EADY,   TRAVELS, 

ITc    rcurct    that    AMICUS   should   he  Si  M<»\   PURE,  <  oni  I  r.\  \v  ,  .Jor.  lii  us  g, 

ineonreuienced  bij  the  sniallness  of  our  (with  it  trephined  m  it  a  >1A  I  t.k),  GlMM 

tj/jw,    owing    to    inflammation    of  the\  (looking  Idue),  PromPTEB  Nami  [with 

eye*,  and  we  are  sorry  that  we  oamnoi  spectacles) ,  Sut    William    Blizzard 


afford   him   relief,   as   irr  are  compelled 
to  adhere  to  our  present  plan. 

The  ease  of  \\ .    on  the  failure  of  the 
If'ormwoud  Root  in  Eptlepsi/,  shall  up-     manuscripts 
pear. 


(with  his  ductus  communis  rho/edor/itts), 
and  Swi  Evr.it  AitD  Home,   with  an  urn 

containing  the    tsHEfl    of   tfunterian 


CHARLES  WRIGHT,  Wine  Merchant  to  the  Royal  Family,  Opera  Co- 
lonnade, Havmurket,  has  now  on  Sale  the  finest  Old  PORT,  36\y.  per  doz.; 
superior  SHERRY,  H\s.  per  doz.;  and  CAPE  MADEIRA,  16*.?.  per  doz. 
Two  dozen  of  each  of  the  above  Wines,  will  he  well  packed  in  an  excellent 
Sherry  hogshead,  hottles  included,  by  a  remittance  of  10/.  or  half  that 
quantity  in  hampers,  for  SI. — Madeira,  Vidonia,  Cahavella,  Lisbon,  Moun- 
tain, Sic.  42v.  per  doz.  just  landed  ;  Champagne,  Vintage  1818,  first  quality, 
warranted,  4/.  is.  per  doz. ;  Maraschino,  45*.  Gd.  per  flask. 

Just  imported,  FLORENCE  OIL,  cases  of  thirty  flasks,  11.  2.?.  or  Is.  Gd. 
per  flask.— OLD  COGNAC  BRANDY,  2\s.  Gd.  and  93;.  (id.;  RUM,  14*. 
and  15s.  <ir/. per  gallon. — P.S.  Fine  Old  Port,  3s.  per  bottle,  fine  Old  Sherry, 
3,s.,  and  Cape  Madeira,  excellent,  Is.  Gd.  per  bottle. 

Now  landing,  a  Consignment  of  PORTUGAL  GRAPES  of  the  first  qua- 
lity, in  the  highest  perfection  in  jars,  from  28  to  3011).  at  255.  per  jar. 

Depot  at  Sussex-place,  Old  Kent-road,  where  the  above  may  be  had  at 
the  same  reduced  prices. — EDINBURGH  ALE,  12.s\  per  dozen.     No  credit. 

COBBETT'S  PUBLICATIONS. 
COBBETT'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  or  plain  Instructions  for  the  Learn- 
ing of  French,  price  5v.— COBBETT'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  price  2s.  Gd. 
—His  TWELVE  SERMONS,  on  interesting  subjects,  price  2s.  6^.— His 
COTTAGE  ECONOMY,  price  SKri  Gd.— His  GARDENER,  price  is.  Gd.— 
His  PAPER  AGAINST  GOLD,  price  is.  Gd.— His  YEAR'S  RESIDENCE, 
which  contains  his  instructions  for  the  raising  of  Swedish  Turnips,  and  other 
Food  for  Cattle,  agreeably  to  which  instructions  such  prodigious  Crops  have 
been  raised  hv  several  Farmers  in  America  and  in  Great  Britain  ;  price  5.9. 
—His  WEEKLY  POLITICAL  REGISTER,  price  Gd.— Also,  a  Weekly 
Edition  of  it,  with  a  Stamp,  to  be  sent  by  post,  price  U.J  the  Stamp  costing 
A\d.  of  the  money.  Any  Gentleman,  at  a  distance  from  a  great  town,  will 
find  this  to  be  the  most  regular,  and,  in  the  end,  the  cheapest  way  of  getting 
the  Register.  The  mode  of  supply  is  through  the  Xewsrncn,  just  like  that  ot 
other  Newspapers.  N.  B.  The  last  Volume  or  two  of  the  Register  may  he 
had  complete. — These  Works  are  published  by  C.  Clement,  No.  183,  Fleet- 
street,  London,  and  are  sold  by  him,  and  by  all  other  Booksellers. — 
Also,  published  and  sold  as  aforesaid:  "THE  LAW  OF  TURNPIKES; 
or,  an  Analytical  Arrangement  of,  and  Illustrative  Commentaries  on,  all 
the  General"  Acts  relative  to  Turnpike  Roads."  By  William  Cobbett, 
Junior,  Student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  price  [is.  Gd.— Also,  "  A  RIDE  of  EIGHT 
HUNDRED  MILES  in  FRANCE."  By  James  P.  Cobbett,  Student  of 
Lincoln's  Inn. — Mr.  Cobbett  will  have  excellent  Swedish  Turnip  and  Mangel 
WutzeX  Seed  to  sell  during  the  approaching  season. — The  first  Number  of 
Cobbett's  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  will  be  published,  as 
above,  on  the  2'Jth  of  this  November,  price  id.  each  Number. 
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Lord  Viscount  Slopford, 
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E.  11.  N  llbraham,   Esq.   H.  I*. 
Tliom ai  W  iI-joii,  Esq.  M.  P. 


George  Birkbeck,  M.  D. 
Walter  Kovd,  Kmj.  M.  P. 
Robert  Bree,  M.D.,  1-'.  R.  S. 
A.  H.  Chambers,   Esq. 
Arthur  Chichester,   Esq. 
mi  A.  Cooper,  Hart.  F.  R.S. 
Henry  Earle,  Esq.  F.  H.  S. 
Joseph  H.  Green,  Esq. 

Sir  E.  Home,  Bart.  V.  P.  IL  S. 
John  Gladstone,  Esq.  M.  P. 
Rev.  Dr.  Shepherd, 
Rev.  Dr.  Vales, 


HosouAitv  Director, or  Visrroa. 

The   \  euerable   the  Archdeacon  of"  London. 

Clement  Hue,  M.  1). 


Sil   V\  illiam  Kty,   Hart. 
Janu'S  Kibblewhit'-,    I 
A.  A.  Mieville,  Esq. 
(.t  or«_'"  Pinckaid,  M.  D. 
Sir  George  PococL, 
Ashbv  Smith,  M.D. 


TBUiTBEf. 

J.  iManyat,  Esq. 
A.  A.  Mieville,  Esq. 
James  Kibblevshite,  Esq. 


B.  C.  Baldwin,  Esq. 
Sir  W.  Kay,  Bart. 


At-DHOUS. 

Jn.  Stevenson ,  Esq.  ;  Joseph  Seely,  Esq. 
Banks  as. 
Price,  Mai  ryatt,  and  Coleman,  1,  Mansion-foousc-street. 
Solicitous. 

John  Burder,  Esq.  Parliament-street ;  W.  Gilmore  Bolton,  Esq.  Austin. friars. 
All  Persons  assured  for  the  whole  term  of  Life  will  enjoy  a  liberal  share, 
of  the  general  profits,  their  proportions  being  added  to  the  actual  sums 
assured,  and  left  to  accumulate,  for  the  benefit  of  their  successors,  or  applied 
in  diminution  of  the  annual  payments  of  Premium,  at  their  option. 

Persons  wishing  to  secure  a  certain  amount  to  be  paid  at  their  decease, 
either  by  depositing  a  single  sum,  or  by  paying  an  annual  Premium  for  three, 
five,  seven,  or  any  certain  number  of  years,  instead  of  continuing  the  pay- 
ments for  the  whole  term  of  life,  will  be  allowed  to  effect  the  assurance  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  following  are   among  the  distinguishing  features  of  this  Institution: — 

1.  A  diminished  Rate  of  Assurance,  especially  on  the  younger  Lives,  cal- 
culated upon  the  improved  state  of  public  health  and  increased  duration  of 
human  life. 

2.  Extending  the  advantages  of  Life  Assurances  to  persons  subject  to 
such  deviations  from  the  common  standard  of  health,  as  do  not  essentially 
tend  to  shorten  life,  calculating  the  premium  in  a  just  ratio,  with  the  amount 
of  hazard,  instead  of  excluding  those  afflicted  with  Gout,  Asthma,  and  the 
other  diseases  usually  specified. 

3.  Purchasing  the  Interest  of  the  Assured  whenever  circumstances  may 
occur  to  render  it  expedient. 

The  Society  will  grant  Annuities,  Endowments  for  Children,  &c. ;  and 
will  purchase  Annuities,  Reversions,  and  other  contingent  Interests. 
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LECTURE  10. 


Irritative  Inflammation. 

Gentlemen, 

I  am  about  to  call  your  attention 
tliis  evening  to  a  species  of  inflamma- 
tion, which  I  describe  as  the  irrita- 
tive ;  hut  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
am  right  or  not  in  making  the  dis- 
tinction, you  must  judge  of  it  for  your- 
selves ;  it  is  what  the  surgeons  have 
called  Erysipelas. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  to  trace  the 
history  of  erysipelas,  to  know  whe- 
ther the  distinction  be  properly  mark- 
ed, and  whether  it  can  be  properly 
supported. 

There  is  an  inflammation  which  is 
remarkably  disposed  to  produce  mor- 
tification ;  it  is  an  inflammation  which 
is  red  and  painful,  frequently  occa- 
sioning the  death  of  the  part  Which  it 
attacks.  I  say,  also,  that  it  is  pro- 
gressive in  many  instances  ;  it  cf»mes 
on  in  fits,  and  produces  a  great  deal 
of  sloughing  ;  it  subsides  a  little,  after 
an  interval  it  comes  on  again,  and 
the  part  perishes.  Now  I  say  that 
this  should  not  be  called  erysipelas, 
which  is  a  disease  that  is  much  dif- 
fused, and  it  has  no  definite  margin. 
It  may  produce  sloughing,  yet  it  is 
rare  to  find  sloughing  in  that  inflam- 
mation, which  I  should  call  distinct 
cri/sipelas. 

I  say  that  the  same  disease  pro- 
duces extensive  mortification,  espe- 
cially in  the  legs,  and  I  shall  have 
to  give  you  a  history  of  this  mortifica- 


tion, when  I  shall  speak  presently  on 
that  subject.  Inflammation  shall  come 
on,  a  patch  of  mortiiication  occurs 
near  the  ancle,  the  part  sloughs  ;  the 
inflammation  returns  again,  and  ano- 
ther part  sloughs,  and  this  extends  up 
the  limb.  It  is  an  inflammation  vary- 
ing in  its  nature,  but  very  painful, 
which  is  extremely  prone  to  termi- 
nate in  mortification  ;  and  I  believe  it 
may,  and  ought  to  be  contradistin- 
guished from  erysipelas. 

There  are  many  inflammations  of  a 
constitutional  nature  which  do  not 
terminate  in  mortification.  Now  I 
question  whether  what  they  call  ery- 
sipelatous sore  throat,  ought  to  be 
called  so ;  it  is  a  painful  sore,  not 
diffused,  not  spreading,  not  travelling 
about  like  erysipelas. 

The   inflammation  of  which  I    am 
speaking   sometimes    attacks  absorb- 
ent glands,    as   those    in    the  groin, 
and  comes  on  so  violently   as  to  pro- 
duce  a    degree    of   irritative   fever; 
the   gland   becomes   excessively  irri- 
table ;  if  you  touch  it  with  the  finger, 
I  he  shrinks  away.     It  is  very  painful ; 
his    pulse    becomes    very   quick,    his 
!  skin  hot,  the  secretions  arc  checked, 
!  and  he  is  in   that  state   which  I  have 
I  before    described     as     the    irritative. 
!  fever.     There  is  great  prostration  of 
strength,  the  patient    cannot    sleep, 
his  bowels  are  irregular,   and   so  on. 
Well,  you  apply  a  bread  and  water 
poultice,  he  lies  in  bed,  you  use  means 
to  tranquillize  him,  and  he  gets  bet- 
ter.    The  parts  become  indolent ;  the 
bubo   may    suppurate,    and    there  is 
nothing  extraordinary  in  that ;  he  gets 
well,  and  goes  about.     It  is  nonsense 
to  say  that  this  irritation  is  the  result 
of  suppuration  in  the  glands. 

The  more  you  attend  to  disease,  the 
more  you  will  be  convinced,  that  it  is 
the  state  of  the  constitution  that  deter- 
mines the  character  of  local  disease; 
and  that  local  disease  may  be  also 
traced  as  the  cause  of  bringing  on  a 
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propoi  •  nstitutional  derange- 

ii;.  dI       V  kind  ».!  » >>i  1 1  >|»  mdine  <  "ii 

stltlltlOUid     ll  .  I  lit     Is    pi«dlU»  (I  , 

and    1  Imiv e  aluadv  nvm  \    u  eaaiu 
plea  of  this  in  the  histon  ol  phlegmo- 

MM  inilainiiialinii  ;  1  said,  that  when 
the  inflammation  was  phlegmonous, 
there  w.ts  intlamaiator)  fever;  a  bold 
and  decided  fever,  attended  with  a 
consciousness  ol  itrength ;  but  the 
minute   tin    secretion  is   eaMbunhed, 

this  irritation  i>  u  liewd,    and  their  1^ 

.t  eesiaaion   of  all  the  fever.     When 

the  wound  has  been  discharging  pro- 
peris,  when  th«-  distension  is  taken  oil 

from  the  sin  rounding  parts,  when  tin- 
parts  ate  flabby  about  the  wound, 
when  the  patient  has  b>voine  wruk, 
relaxed,  and  tit  bilitated,  ah  !  there  is 
a  kind  of  inflammation  produced, 
which  the)  tell  erysipelas.  1  might 
call  it  irritative  inflammation  if  I 
chosr.  A>  soon  as  this  .state  of  things 
happens,  then  there  is  irritative  lever. 
1  eall  the  inflammation  in  the  cyst  ol 
a  lumbar  abscess  irritative  intlanuua- 
tion.  Has  any  man  a  right  to  eall  this 
eissipelas,  1  would  a>k  if  While  this 
kind  of  irritative  inflammation  con- 
tinues, there  is  irritative  fever,  which 
frequently  terminates  in  hectic. 

1  say  that  the  character  of  the  in- 
flammation very  much  depends  on  the 
state  of  the  constitution,  and  we  have 
accordingly  either  a  decided  develop- 
ment of  heat,  and  a  cpiickness  of  the 
pulse,  if  the  inflammation  be  active  ; 
if  it  be  of  the  nature  of  phlegmon, 
we  have  a  sneaking,  disguised  sort  ol 
fever;  if  the  inflammation  be  of  a  low 
and  weak  kind,  are  not  the  sanguife- 
rous and  secerning  systems  disturbed  .' 
How  can  these  be  so,  but  through  the 
nervous  energy.  The  local  irritation 
produces,  by  this  means,  a  general 
disturbance  of  the  whole  frame;  the 
sanguiferous,  secerning,  and  nervous 
systems  are  all  disturbed,  and  not!  lug 
is  going  on  fight  ;  the  tongue  is  fur- 
red, the  liver  does  not  secrete,  the 
bowels  are  constipated,  and  the  skin 
is  hot.     They  will  call   all  this  uproar 

Now  all  these  things  have  I  seen, 
and  I  say  that  this  sort  of  inflam- 
mation may  he  tranquillized,  or  it 
may  be  roused  to  suppuration.  It 
does  not  necessarily  terminate  in  mor- 
tification, although,  wdien  excessive, 
it  is  very  liable  to  do  so.  I  know  the 
o 


foible  oi  my  .  i  ,i  mind  ,  ve*  m.»\  eall 
it  wb  it   yon  |.i<  i  ■       i.un  \ ,   ibeei  > , 

but     uli    I 

endeavonr  to  irj  to  find  out  the  m 
tu  i    (,f  things  by  i  ontinued  «     enra 

Hen,  and  lo  <-n.     (  ,t!i  it,   1  say,  what 
\un  please  ;  imagination,  i 

(-illation  ;   it  m  \\  have  b  d  me  to  think 
as  1  do,  and  what  I  think   I      ■        that 

there  is  not  onjj  t  of  distnrb- 

;ui<t    /. /«•«////,    but  1  lay  that  there    i 

disturbance  slso  that 

sot  tot'  inflammation  which  Mr.  Hi  ■- 
1 1  ■  (b  serihed  as  wesVml  inflammation, 

with    little    power,    and    it    is    what  I 

shall  cad  fa ■/  tmtitre   inflanunatien.     1 

can  s;i\  n„  more   about  it,  and  I  slmli, 
in  the  next  place,  go  on   to  speak  of 

Erysipelas, 

Vou  will  see  boa  far  the  distinction 
which  1  have  made  cao  be  supported. 
Now,  as  to  this  said  erysipetar,  we  can 
only  describe  it  where  we  see  it  on  the 
surface  of  the  holy.  The  skin  is  red, 
as  red  as  can  be  ;  you  touch  it  with 
your &nger,  and  it  is  pale  in  a  minute; 
it  seems  to  be  an  inilammation  of  the 
minute  vessels  only,  the  larger  arteries 
not  partaking  of  the  inflammation  ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  impediment 
to  the  transmission  of  the  blood  front 
the  arteries  to  the  veins,  for  there  is 
none  of  that  resistance  which  you 
meet  with  in  phlegmon.  There  is  in- 
creased secretion  too  going  on,  totally 
unlike  what  happens  in  phlegmon. 
You  know  the  subjacent  parts  are 
(edematous  ;  there  is  no  defined  mar- 
gin, no  circumscription  of  the  disease, 
no  adhesions  to  check  its  progress, 
and  it  is  disposed  to  spread;  egad,  it 
is  a  travelling  disease,  and,  as  I  say, 
the  parts  are  disposed  to  swell. 

I  remember  a  man  who  v.  as  attacked 
by  this  sort  of  inflammation  in  his  leg, 
it  travelled  up  that  leg,  up  that  side 
of  his  body,  crossed  over  his  chest, 
and  went  down  the  other  side  even  to 
his  toes,  and  then,  you  know,  it  could 
ijo  no  farther.  One  part  was  attack- 
ed by  the  inflammation,  as  it  ceased 
in  the  adjacent  part.  I  thirk,  then, 
that,  it  deserves  to  be  called  a  tra- 
velling disease  ;  it  may  be  said  to  do 
this  by  continuity  of  surface  ;  but  it 
seems  sometimes  to  jump  about  from 
one  part  to  another,  and  this  is  what 
they   have  called   a  metastasis,   or    a 
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translation   of  |h&  disease.     Erysipe- 

lis  sometimes  comes  on  without  anj 
local  excitement,  as  it'  it  were  from 

constitutional  cau-cs  ;  this  I  sh  ill  call 
medical. erysipelas*  At  other  linn  sit 
coiiK's  on  from  local  excitement; 
something    teases   and  provokes  the 

part  to  mil  animation,  and  this  I  call 
surgical  erysipelas. 

Nou .  as  to  the  Medical  Erysipelas,  I 
will  tell  you  what  the  Doctors  sax  about 

that,  they  say  you  hail  better  not  med- 
dle with  it  at  all  ;  you  may  powder  it 
a  little  if  you  please,  hut  do  not  at- 
tempt to  repel  it ;  tor  if  you  (\o,  you  w  ill 
have  it  affect  some  other  part,  perhaps 
some  affection  of  a  vital  organ  may 
take  place.  Now  this  is  true  enough, 
tor  if  you  try  to  drive  it  away,  if  you 
put  on  your  cold  washes,  or  play  any  of 
your  surgical  tricks,  why  you  hive  a 
metastasis,  as  they  call  it,  and  the 
man  dies. 

You  cannot  suppose  that  there  is 
an  erysipelatous  inllammatiou  to  he 
found  in  the  brain.  Oh!  no,  there 
s  no  such  thing,  but  you  may  say 
that  there  is  the  mart  de  la  tete, 
the  movt  des  pneumons,  or  the  mart 
du  cuur,  if  you  please.  This  repul- 
sion produces  sometimes  suffocation, 
aud  then  is  there  any  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  it?  why, I  should  think 
not;  the  man  dies,  in  that  case,  for 
want  of  breath. 

The  occurrence  of  erysipelas  shows 
something  very  wrong  about  a  man's 
health  ;  let  something  be  applied  to 
provoke  a  part  a  little,  let  there  be 
an  increased  action  produced,  and 
in  a  healthy  man  you  will  have  a 
phlegmon  ;  you  will  have  none  of  this 
sneaking  inflammation,  which  I  am 
now  telling  you  about.  The  general 
health  w  as  disturbed  before,  the  func- 
tions of  the  digestive  organs  were  dis- 
ordered; the  person  has  nausea,  and 
loss  of  appetite,  and  the  actions  of  the 
different  parts  are  not  healthy; — and 
that  settles  it.  It  is  produced  by  the 
state  of  the  general  health,  and  it  acts 
upon  the  general  health.  I  should 
put  a  little  bread  and  water  poultice 
on  the  part,  and  try  to  soothe  the  dis- 
turbance which  has  been  produced. 

But,  as  to  Surgical  Erysipelas,  this 
is  what  we  have  most  to  do  with, 
and  here  there  are  many  things  to  be 
done;  but  the  principal  one  is  to  do 
away  with  the  causes,  on  the  part  of  the 


constitution,  which  have  produced  this 
peculiarity  of  local  Inflammation.  I»ut 

oh  !  what  are  they  f  I  should  be  <^lad 
to  ask,  who  can  tell  '  But  if  I  do  not 
Know  exactly  tin:  State  of  the  part 
which  produC68  this  peculiar  inilam- 
matiou,  1  know  the  state  that  the  con- 
stitution is  in,  and  on  what  that  state 
principally     depends.      (I    am     never 

afraid   to  speak  wli.it  is  in  my  mind, 

aud  I  think  I  am  right  ;  but  if  I  am 
Wrong   1    shall    be  very  happy  to  have 

my  errors  pointed  out  and  corrected.) 

I'll  be  hanged  it' erysipelas  is  not  always 
the  result  of  a  disordered  state  of  tin; 
digestive  organs.  I  never  see  it  come 
on  if  the  digestive  organs  be  right, 
and  it  goes  away  as  soon  as  they  are 
put  right.  Now  what  is  the  medical' 
practice?  They  powder  the  part  a 
little,  and  they  give  bark,  and  so  on. 
But  what  else  has  been  done?  It  is 
not  1  alone  who  am  so  mad  as  you 
may  think  me,  in  saying  that  erysi- 
pelas depends  upon  the  causes  I  have 
mentioned  ;  there  are  others  who 
think  much  the  same,  there  is  Rich- 
ter,  the  German  surgeon  :  they  do  not 
say  that  he  is  crazy  too,  I  should 
think.  He  says  that  it  arises  from  a 
gastric  irritation.  Default,  a  French 
surgeon,  says,  that  it  is  the  result  of  a 
bilious  cause,  and  he  has  recommend- 
ed tartar  emetic.  T  do  not  know  what 
they  mean  by  the  gastric  irritation 
and  the  bilious  affection,  but  I  know- 
that  there  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  general 
health  on  which  the  disease  very  much 
depends,  and  that  it  is  wrong  to  re.pel 
it.  For  whenever  a  disease  comes  on 
Iocally,*without  immediate  injury,  it  is, 
as  it  were,  a  fixation  of  the  consti- 
tutional disease  ;  it  is  a  focus  in  whieli 
the  diseased  action  is  to  be  concen- 
trated ;  and,  if  it  be  seated  in  an  un- 
important part,  in  the  name  of  God, 
let  it  go  on  there.  When  you  come  to 
consider  the  essential  nature  of  lacal 
disease,  you  will  find  that  it  is  essen- 
tially modified  by  changes  in  the 
general  health.  Well ;  this  erysipelas 
often  occurs  in  persons  who  have  gout 
and  rheumatism,  hut  would  you  repel 
it  in  them  ?  I  recollect  a  fine,  healthy, 
good,  honest  fellow,  who  had  an  attack 
of  erysipelas  in  his  hand,  (indeed  he 
was  a  servant  of  mine,)  and  not  liking; 
this  inflammation  about  his  hand,  he 
plunged  it  into  cold  water;  he  was 
soon  after  seized'with  insensibility,  he 
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fell  donui  in  a  state  of  torpor,  and 
»oon  afterwards  died.  Many  brains 
and  lungs  h.tvr  1  t -\ainiin-d  liter  per* 
sum  li.t\c  died  of  this  metastasis,  but 
were  there  any  traces  of  iutlainiua- 
tion  in  these  organs  ©f  an  erysipelatous 
kind  I  Ob  !  i.o,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected. W  ell,  I  say  it  is  tbe  result  of 
some  previom  irritation  in  the  diges- 
tut  organs;  but  what  it  is,  or  how  to 
put  it  to  right!.  I  do  not  know.  Oh  ! 
if  I  could  but  put  all  the  disorder*  of 
the  digestive  organs  to  rights  I  should 
discover  a  better  thing  than  the  phi- 
losopher's stone.  (A  laugh.) 

When  the  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter does  not  digest  which  gets  into  a 
man's  stomach,  they  produce  there 
great  irritation,  and  the  secretions  of 
-the  intestinal  canal,  and  of  the  liver, 
fcecome  disordered.  The  only  way  to 
get  rid  of  this  irritation,  is  to  clear  out 
all  this  stuff.  I  know  of  nothing  hetter 
than  to  excite  the  action  of  the  liver 
gently,  and  not  tease  and  irritate  the 
stomach  and  bowels;  you  want  to  get 
rid  of  an  irritation,  and  not  create  one 
by  teasing  and  worrying  a  man's  guts 
out.  If  the  man  have  a  dryness  of  the 
skin,  you  may  give  him  a  little  anti- 
mony; but  it  is  horribly  absurd  to  be 
cramming  a  man  with  physic.  I  say 
it  is  horribly  absurd,  and  I  have  no 
patience  to  hear  and  see  what  I  do,  as 
if  medicine  could  cure  a  disease.  Now 
what  are  medicines  ?  They  are  the 
means  which  we  employ  to  correct 
faulty  actions  in  the  various  functions 
of  the  body. 

Going,  one  day,  round  the  hospital, 
I  saw  a  patient  who  had  an  ulcerated 
leg,  as  if  it  had  been  of  ten  years' 
standing.  What  do  you  call  this?  I 
asked.  Oh  !  said  the  dresser,  it  is  a 
case  of  erysipelas,  and  he  only  came 
in  last  week.  Good  God,  said  I,  is  it 
possible  ?  True,  I  assure  you,  sir,  the 
leg  has  sloughed,  and  that  has  made  it 
in  the  state  in  which  you  see  it.  I  was 
induced  to  ask  the  patient  what  his 
previous  health  had  been,  and  w  hen 
the  complaint  first  appeared.  He  said 
that  it  came  about  a  fortnight  before, 
first  in  his  throat,  and  he  could  not 
swallow  ;  then  the  pain  went  into  his 
loins,  and  he  could  not  walk  ;  his  ap- 
petite became  bad,  and  his  bowels 
■wrong,  very  wrong.  And  then,  sir, 
said  he,  it  fell  into  my  legs.  Here  is 
4  very  distinct  case.  Well,  I  said,  you 


must    take    care    not    to    offend   the 

stomach,  keep  the  \>u\\  ell  regular,  and 
apply  something  toothing  to  tin-  |   Mi 
Oh!  Lord,  what    an    excellent    thing 
that  is,  not  to  offend  the  b,  but 

if  this  be  attend*  d  to,   and  the  parts 
kept  tranquil,  the    patient  Mill 
rally  come  round,  if  there  be  no  iure- 
terate  disease. 

To  return  to  erysipelas  ;  it  is -aid  to 
terminate  in  mortification  ;  belt,  upon 
my  life,  it  is  a  very  ran-  occurrence, 
as  I  think.  It  is  a  question,  whether 
the  inflammation  of  which  I  era 
-peaking,  and  which  terminates  so 
readily  in  mortification,  ought  not  to 
have  a  different  name,  and  this  is  the 
point  with  which  I  set  out.  Erysipe- 
las may  go  away  again  :  Does  it  erei 
suppurate  ?  I  should  like  to  know  that. 
All  I  can  tell  you  is,  that  the  inflam- 
mation which  takes  place  under  the 
erysipelatous  part  is  very  often  follow- 
ed by  suppuration,  but  whether  erysi- 
pelas itself  does  suppurate  or  not  I 
cannot  tell. 

Here  I  have  been  in  the  habit  ef  se- 
lecting  a   case  which  is  intended    to 
show   the    principal  circumstances  of 
the  disease  as  I  have  described  it.    It 
was  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
a  pupil  here  ;  and  a  finer,  handsomer, 
fellow   I    never  saw  in  my  life,  the 
present  company  always  excepted.  (A 
good  laugh.)    He  went  into  the  army, 
and    afterwards   was  with   Sir   John 
Moore  at  Corunna  ;  there  he   shared 
In  the  misfortunes  of  his  countrymen, 
and  before  his  health  was  perfectly 
restored,  he  was  ordered  to  Walchcren. 
Attacked  there  by  the  fever  which  was 
so  destructive,  and  which  was  follow- 
ed, even  in  those  who  recovered,  by 
great  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs. 
In  many  cases  which  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining,  abscesses  in  the 
liver  and  spleen  were  found,  and  in 
others,  disease  in  the  digestive  organs 
quite   enough  to  kill  them.     He  reco- 
vered however  from  the  effects  of  the 
fever    and    went    into    the    country. 
About  a  year  and  half  or  two  years 
after,  he  came  to  London  on  some  re- 
gimental business,  and  stopped  at  a 
coffee    house    in   St.   James's-street. 
He  was  laid  up  there  by  a  low  attack 
of  fever,  and  erysipelas  came  on  in 
his  side ;  he  was  attended  by  some 
army  medical  men,  who  checked  the 
inflammation  by  some  means,  and  the 
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fevt  r  f||  very    much    increased  •   the 

erysipelas  relumed,  and  the  fever  n 
a  Kio.it  measure  left  blm.  His  tongde 
became  very  much  swollen,  end  1 1 i ^ 

head  very  paioful  J   he  could  Dot  speak 

t>>  the  persona  about  bim,  hut  he  made 

I  sign,  as   well  as  lie  could,   tor   them 

to  give  him  ben',  ink,  .- * i ■  <  1  paper,  and 
he  wrote  on  it  to  reuttest  them  i<>  lend 

for  Mr.  Anr.KNivniY,  at  such  a  place. 
T  Immediately  went,  and  foond  him 
with  hi*  tongue  in  the  state  which  I 
before,  described  ;  he  could  not  arti- 
culate ;  his  skin  hot  and  dry,  and  his 
pulse  quick.     I    saw    that   there    was 

something  terribly  wrong  about  his 

stomach  and  howels.  I  asked  it'  his 
bowels  had  been  relieved  ;  yes,  sir, 
■was  the  reply,  they  have  been  properly 
attended  to.  This  was  not  satisfactory 
to  me,  and  I  thought  I  might  obtain 
the  Information  1  wanted  from  the 
nurse  ;  I  asked  her  how  they  appear- 
ed. Oh!  very  proper,  very  proper, 
sir.  The  gentleman  heard  what  I 
asked,  and  made  signs  for  paper,  and 
wrote,  "quite  black  and  horribly  offen- 
sive." I  thought  that  by  this  time  I 
had  seen  quite  enough  of  my  com- 
pany to  see  that  they  were  firm  and 
resolute  fellows ;  but  I  did  not  like  to 
contend  with  armed  medical  men,  so  I 
.said  I  would  request  a  physician  of  the 
hospital  to  see  him,  but  as  it  was  pro- 
bable that  the  physician  could  not 
come  before  the  morning,  I  would  ad- 
vise him  to  take  half  a  grain  of  calo- 
mel and  five  grains  of  jalap  every  four 
hours,  mixed  in  a  little  treacle;  this 
was  to  be  put  on  a  spatula,  wiped  upon 
the  tongue,  and  then  sucked  down. 
I  recommended  this  to  be  done  every 
four  hours,  until  the  bowels  were  freely 
discharged,  and  left  him,  saying  that 
I  woidd  send  a  physician  early  in  the 
morning. 

These  are  very  good  medicines,  this 
calomel  and  jalap,  and  this  is  also  a 
\(  ry  good  way  of  getting  them  down  ; 
especially  iu  tetanus  and  with  mad 
folks  ;  you  may  push  a  gag  between 
their  teeth,  and  then  put  the  physic 
upon  their  tongue  with  a  spatula  ; 
shut  their  mouths,  and,  egad  !  it  must 
go  down.  It  does  not  seem  to  produce 
watery  stools  like  salts.  Well,  but  to 
return  to  the  history  of  the  case  ;  I 
called  the  next  morning  on  our  pa- 
tient, and  was  v  ry  glad  to  hear  him 
say,  when  I  came  into  the  room,  good 


morning  to  you,  Mr.  Ahernethy,  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you,  1  am  much 
obliged  for  your  advice,  and  so  on. 
Ho!  In- had  Ins  jawing  tacks  on  hoard, 
is  ■  laHoff  WOllld  say  ;  how  was  this 
brought  about?  He  proceeded  to  toll 
me,  that  during  the  night  he  had  se- 
veral very  copious  alvine  discharges, 
very  black  and  offensive;  that  the  irri- 
tation had  subsided,  and  that  before 
morning  he  was  able  to  use  his  tongue* 
About  ten  days  after,  the  physician 
called  on  me,  and  said,  I  wish  you 
would  see  our  friend  ;  there  is  a  large 
collection  of  matter  under  the  integu- 
ments on  his  side.  I  saw  him,  punc- 
tured the  abscess  ;  let  out  about  three 
pints  of  matter,  and  he  got  well  very 
rapidly. 

I  now  go  on  to  speak  of  other  in- 
flammations, and  next  of  the  common 
boil,  or  farunde  ;  but  there  is  also  the 
carbuncle  or  authrax.  I  have  put 
these  diseases  under  the  same  head, 
because  the  inflammation  attending 
them  appears  to  be  very  much  alike. 
The  inflammation  in  all  is  attended 
with  a  sense  of  heat  and  burning  ; 
the  inflammation  in  all  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  sloughing  in  the  surround- 
ing cellular  substance.  They  seem  to 
resemble  each  other  so  much  in  their 
circumstances,  that  I  think  we  may 
consider  them  as  varieties  of  the  same 
disease. 

The  Faninculus,  or  Boil. 

Shall  I  give  you  the  history  of  a 
hoi!  ?  Well,  I  will  do  so,  and  then  have 
done  with  it;  although  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  many  of  you  know  it 
already.  A  person  has  a  little  heat 
and  itching  in  his  cheek,  he  scratches 
it  a  bit,  and  instead  of  its  going  away 
it  continues  to  swell.  It  swells  till  it 
becomes  the  size,  of  a  walnut.  There 
is  next  a  thickening  of  the  skin;  by 
degrees  it  ulcerates  in  o\v>  or  more 
points  ;  it'  in  one  place,  it  enlarges ;  but 
if  in  more  than  one  place,  they  run 
together,  and  a  gap  is  made  in  the 
.^kin,  and  out  comes  a  sloughy  sub- 
stance mixed  with  pus  ;  the  part  gets 
well  directly  ;  it  is  astonishing  to  see 
how  rapidly  the  place  fills  up.  It 
seems  as  if  the  inflammation  in  the 
disease  was  rather  peculiar,  as  it 
causes  the  death  of  the  cellular  sub- 
stance beneath  the  skin  of  the  inflam- 
ed part,  whilst  the  skin,  from  having 
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more  vitality ,  does   ne4   hiottgii.    'Jhi>> 

d< taclietl  « ■t-llui.tr  -it'i-laiit  •*  with  in  it- 

ii  i  in  it"  iiiu-i  >ii> .     ioi  in-  the 
n    10    called;    and    the    inflammation 
v.  mild  subside   it    not    kept  up  b\   this 
irritation,  which  must  b<-  discharged 

l>\   ulceration,    ll  i>  ,t  (TlSfeVM  tO  illicit 
\mr  li-  arc  much  more  subject 

ih hi  adults.  1  have  seen  verj  feu  in 
.  Id  perawit,  rarely  beyond  the  middle 
period  of  lifej  lh«\  appeal  a  lie  more 
freemen  tty  open  tbe  front  ot"  the  bed} 
than  on  the  back  part,  and  on  the  trunk 
mow  tit  ([iicntlv  than  on  the  extremi- 
They  occur  in  parts  which  are 
nearest  to  the  centre  of  the  circulation, 
and  are  often  produced  by  riding.  I 
!  nown  voting  men  who  have  join- 
ed volanteei  regiments,  end  from  not 
•.:■<  accustomed  to  rule,  they  have, 
alter  a  herd  da\  's  duty,  had  boils  upon 
their  buttocks  as  biij  as  tea-cups.  (A 
laugh. )  1  shall  not  be  able  to  describe 
the  other!  which  1  hive  mentioned, 
and  shall  therefore  leave  them  until 
the  next  evening. 
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LECTURE  9. 

Is  the  two  last  Lectures  I  enu- 
merated the  symptom  and  described 
the  morbid  appearances  of  inflamma- 
tion ot  'the  brain  and  its  membranes, 
es  it  occurs  in  adults  and  in  children. 
Having  proceeded  so  tar,  it  will  now 
be  necessary  to  explain  the  various 
causes  or  pathological  conditions  of 
that  atFection  called  water  in  the  brain, 
or  technically,  hydrocephalus  inter- 
ims. 

Hydrocephalus  Intermix. 

It  has  been  said  by  many  writers 
that  Hydrocephalus  Internus  is  a  dfcr- 
ease  snfgeneWs;  but  if  my  observa- 
tions be  correct,  that  opinion  is.  erro- 


neous.    Hydrocephalus  Internum  is   4 
»\  mptom,  <<i  1  sthet  1  I 

lib-  lion,  an  I  ma)    1  ra  <>t  in\ a- 
ri.tblv  be  traced  to  one  of  the   t!n 
followles,  : — 

1  .    /  1  HOU  >    f  un:- 1  >'t<m. 

In    this  condition  ef  the    brain,   the 

patient   has    an    uuivt  1  Id  ,Liu, 

a    feeble    pulse,     a    u<  ak     1  c>pir,itiOD, 

great  prostration  of  muscular  posn 

and,  in  the  wort  forma,    he  is  ins-  1 

ble  steo.  It'  you  examena  tin;  brain 
after  death,  no  trace  of  inflammation 
can  be  found,  but  the  venous  appara- 
tus there  is  more  01  less  cenujestedj 
and  au  etrusion  of  the  fluid  exists  in 
the  Ncnti  h  les  of  the  biain.  Man\  weak 
convalescents,  -.oine  infants,  ami  old 
people;  die  in  this  way,  through  the 
influence  of  depressants  productive  of 
congestion  .and  effusion.  I  once  saw 
the  child  of  a  medical  friend  of  mine, 
who  died  in  this  manner.  He  became 
unnecessarily  alarmed  at  a  slight  in- 
disposition of  the  child,  and  applied 
several  leeches  to  the  temples.  The 
evacuation  of  blood  sunk  the  little 
patient  into  an  extreme  exhaustion, 
and,  while  in  that  condition,  the  skin 
being  cold,  and  the  pulse  thready, 
the  pupils  became  dilated,  it  begun  to 
squint,  and,  alter  its  death,  which 
shortly  took  place,  a  copious  effusion 
of  scrum  was  found  in  the  ventricles. 
'2.  It  occurs  from 

Inflammation  of  the  Brum. 

or  membranes,  arising  either  from  ■ 
common  or  a  peculiar  cause.  When 
arising  from  a  common  cause,  it  is 
only  a  variety  of  common  inflamma- 
tory fever,  the  inflammation  being 
merely  seated  in  the  brain,  or  its 
membranes.  But  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  or  its  membranes,  may  also 
arise  from  a  peculiar  cause,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  course  of  measles, 
small  pox,  scarlet  fever,  hooping- 
cough,  and  typhus,  after  the  fatal 
termination  of  which,  where  the  brain 
has  been  effected,  this  eifusion  occurs. 

3.   Organic  Dseases. 

In  old  persons,  the  ventricles  are 
often  deluged  with  a  serous  fluid, from 
the  great  obstruction  at  last  offered 
to  the  circulation  by  organic  tumours, 
or  the  like.  Morgagni,  who  drew 
his  inferences  simply  from  the  facts 
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before  him,  has  given  a  much  more 
corrccl  account  ot  hydrocephalus  tJiun 
nio^t  modern  authors;  for  he  said, 
tliaf  ii  afises  not  from  oae  cause, 
but  from  various  causes.  In  this  way 
it  sometimes  ari  -'•-  in  children  from 
tubercles,  a  specimen  of  which  I 
tho wed  in  ihc  last  lecture,  and  some 
times  i'ioiu  hydatids,  and  even  01 
nic  affections,  tin  lustance   6f  which 

I  saw  not  long   since  in  the  child   Of  B 

professional  tiicnd.  It,  therefore,  you 
accurate!)  note  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the.  symptoms,  and  examine  the 
bodies  or'  tfoso  who  die  of  this  affec- 
tion, you  will  find  hydrocephalus  in- 
terims to  have  arisen  either  from  con- 
gi  stion,  inflammation,  or  an  organic 
affection  of  the  brain.  In  children, 
the  bronchial  and  intestinal  lining  will 
often  be  found  simultaneously  affect- 
ed, and  sometimes  the  liver.  In  those 
■who  had  been  pal",  or  more  or  less 
emaciated  before  the  attack  oi"  fever, 
the  mesenteric,  bronchial,  and  cervical 
glands  are  frequently  diseased,  and  in 
such  8 objects  a  tubercular  state  of  the 
limits  and  other  parts  is  not  uncom- 
mon. But  I  do  not  beiieve.  that  the 
enlargement  of  the  glands,  either  in 
the  neck  or  about  the  bronchia,  are 
the  cause  of  effusion  into  the  ventri- 
cles by  the  mechanical  pressure  which 
they  might  be  supposed  to  make  on 
the  rents  ;  at  least  I  have,  seen  many 
cases  in  which  these  glands  have  at- 
tained a  very  large  size,  without  pro- 
ducing any  such  effect.  Generally 
speaking,  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
cr  its  membranes,  runs  a  more  rapid 
course  in  adults  than  in  very  yonng 
children,  if  we  except  those  eases  in 
the  latter  which  occur  suddenly  and 
severely,  and  which  wind  Up  rapidly 
by  convulsions.  The  brains  of  yonng 
children  seem  capable,  for  the  most 
part,  oi'  sustaining  a  longer  excite- 
ment than  those  of  adults  under  an 
acute  or  sub-acute  inflammation  ;  and 
this  is  the  reason,  perhaps,  why  wc 
very  frequently  find,  in  most  ease*, 
less  effusion  in  the  brain  and  between 
the  membranes  ha  adult  bodies,  the 
inflammation  having  terminated  at  an 
earlier  stage. 

Treaimct   of   Inflammation   of 
Hi  nin. 

The  treatment  of  inflammation   of 
the  brain    is    the    next  consideration. 


In  lh<  present  lecture  1  > hall  adveit 
to  the.  tiealliK  lit    best    suited    to  adu'.' 

cases ;  and  in  my  next,  to  thai  b 
suited  to  infantile'  ones.     [ rifla infla- 
tion of  ihe  brain  occurring  in  tin  adult 
i-,  when  combined  with    lever,  either 

acute  or  sub-acute.  In  acute,  the 
fever  is  higher  and  the  local  disturb- 
ance greater';   ii   ran*  a  much  men 

rapid  course,  and  is,   therefore,  moi ' 
dangerous    than    the   subacute,    inas- 
much  as   it   affords    less   time    for  the 
operation  of  remedies.     You  will  not 

forget,    however,  an  exception    to  the 

above  description,  as  far  as  die  fever 

is  concerned,  for  one  f<  rm  oi'  aooti 
inflammation  occurs  in  the  brain  itself, 
in  which  neither  the  heart  nor  the 
pulse  are  remaikahly  alTeeted,  and  in 
which  the  mental  and  bodily  oppres- 
sion are  nevertheless  so  great  as  to 
be  immediately  alarming.  When  acute 
"mil animation  of  the  brain  or  mem- 
branes occurs,  the  legal  maxim, — 

M  Nullum  tempts  occurrit  reg 

might  be  changed  thus, — 

"  JVulhtin  tempus  occurrit  medico}" 

for  time  then  is  of  inestimable  value, 
if  properly  employed.  But  if,  in  such 
cases,  hour  after  hour  be  lost  in  doubt 
and  indecision,  the  patient  assuredly 
is  sacrificed,  if  I  wished  to  inspire  stu- 
dents with  the  highest  confidence  in 
the  remedial  powers  of  physic  ;  I 
would  take  them,  at  the  outset,  to  a 
series  of  cases  connected  with  acute 
or  sub -acute  inflammation,  which, 
rightly  managed  then,  would  nearly 
always  end  favourably.  If  I  wished 
to  make  a  man  a  complete  sceptic 
in  physie,  I  would  shdw  him  0 
which  had  been  neglected  or  mal- 
treated in  the  commencement,  for 
.  mostof  such,  unhappily,  would  have  an 
unfavourable  termination.  A  French- 
man once  observed,  that  the  only  diffe- 
rence which  he  knew  between  the 
English  and  French  physicians  w,(s 
this  :  the  English  killed  their  patients 
by  their  heroic  or  active  treatment, 
whereas  the  French  allowed  theirs  to 
•lie  by  their  expectant  01  inert  tieat- 
nnnt.  If  you  trace  the  practice  of 
most  physicians,  \ou  will  find  I 
they  are  remaikahly  attached  to  some 
particular  practice,  which  is  pushed 
beyond  the  legitimate  boundary.  One 
is  too  partial  to  bleeding,  another  to 
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purging,  d  third  to  bark,  a  fourth  to 
blue   pill,    aiiil   10  ou  ;  but  the  fa. 
lli  tt   if  any  nun  wish  to  pra<  '        with 
general  SU   ce    i  he  IPUSt  nut  he  attach- 
ed   to  one    plan,    hut   \;u_v    hi<>    tr<   it 

moat  accoi  ding  to  the  circu 
of  each  particular  case,  for  even  ii  he 
possesi  i  :oi  1 1  ( i  general  principles,  still 
he  must  carefull)  take  Into  account 
ail  the  circumstances  winch  modify 
the  employment  ol  remedies.  His 
success  will  depend  on  the  precision 
with  which  he  detects  these  modify- 
ing  circumstances,  and  the  ^kill  with 
which  he  adapts  his  measures  to  them 
and    the   existing    affection.     Gall 

thinks,   that  decision  of  character,  or 

firmnets,  is  connected  with  a  peculiar 

formation  of  the  head,  especially,  it' 
I  mistake  not,  about  the  crown.  Uut 
I  believe,  that  if  a  man's  head  were 
taper  at  the  top  as  a  sugar-loaf,  like 
the  Macrocephali  described  by  Hlp- 
pocrates,  that  he  would  become  de- 
cisive in  his  practice  in  acute  inflam- 
mations, merely  by  witnessing  the  had 
effects  of  a  contrary  method.  It  is 
the  grand  peculiarity  of  the  human 
intellect,  that  it  lias  the  power  of 
varying  its  determination  as  the  occa- 
sions may  ret) aire,  and  the  cultivation 
of  rliis  power  is  of  the  highest  utility 
to  the  medical  practitioner.  You  will 
remember  that  I  do  not  place  the 
efficacy  of  the  treatment  entirely  in 
the  administration  of  medical  means, 
but  in  the  co-operation  of  medical, 
regimenal,  and  menial  measures  ;  the 
following  of  which  are  those  noon 
which  most  reliance  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  removal  of  acute  and  sub-acute 
cerebral  inflammation. 

1st.  Bloodletting. 

We  can  do,  by  bloodletting,  in  acute 
or  sub-acute  inflammations,  in  five 
minutes,  what  we  could  not  do  in  li\e 
days  by  any  other  measure ;  there- 
fore, in  all  .such  affections  of  the  brain 
it  is  the  principal  remedy,  the  first, 
■without  which  nothing  effectual  could 
be  done.  If  the  inflammation  be  acute 
or  sub-acute;  iftheheatbe  high  oh 
the  surface  and  the  pulse  expanded, 
or  hard  and  contracted,  then  the  pa- 
tient is  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  for  bloodletting.  No 
precise  quantity  of  blood  can  be  men- 
tioned a*  necessary  to  be  taken  away 
for  the  removal  of  any  kind  of  inflam- 


mation.    Wt  h  tve  not  v 

l  mathematic  <i  i  ura  a  liich  en 
able!  ii-  to  lay,  th  it  ten,  twenty,  m 
any  othei  determinate  quantity,  will 
mince  lu  inflammation  or  the  bi  ill  or 
membranes.  N  ou  nnsl  he  ftiided  by 
the  erjfect  produced,  and  not  hy  the 
quantity  drawn.  Undei  the  ctreeun- 
stances  above-named,  yon  most  Meed 
the  patient  to  approaching  syncope. 
If  you  Id  ed  a  patient  to-day,  with 
reference  not  to  the  effect  but  to  the 
quantity,  and  bleed  him  again  to  the 

le  extent  to-morrow,  yet  it  >ou  do 

not  make  an  impression  on  the  heart's 

action,  you  do  no  good  in  casei  of  in- 
tense inflammation  ;  nay,  you  do  harm, 
became  you  weaken  the  patient,  and 
leave  the  disorder  unsubdued.  In  all 
cases,  then,  of  acute  inflammation, 
where  the  fever  is  freely  developed, 
observe  this  rule — bleed  the  patient 
either  till  the  pain  be  removed  or  till 
syncope  approach,  till,  in  fact,  the 
pulse  become  a  mere  fluttering  thread 
beneath  the  finger.  The  quantity  re- 
quisite for  this  end  is  exceedingly 
varied  in  different  patients.  Once  £ 
attended  two  persons  about  the  same 
time,  one  who  laboured  under  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  the  other  undtr 
ihflammatiop  of  the  brain;  in  the 
former  case,  which  occurred  in  a 
man  of  very  extraordinary  strength, 
about  fifty  ounces  were  necessary, 
whereas  in  the  latter,  about  a  table 
spoonful  answered  ;  the  effect  in  each 
case  was  the  same,  namely,  approach- 
ing syncope,  and  the  subsequent  re- 
moval of  the  inflammation.  If  you 
can  produce  approaching  syncope  by 
the  abstraction  of  a  small  quantity  of 
blood,  so  much  the  better,  and  the 
best  way  of  accomplishing  this  is  to 
bleed  the  patient  while  in  the  ercc 
position,  in  which  syncope,  or  faint- 
ness,  the  soonest  approaches.  You 
have  a  very  good  example  of  tiie  effect 
produced  on  the  capillary  vessels  by 
bleeding,  in  the  case  of  common  acute 
inflammation  of  the  eye  ;  if  you  stop 
short  before  approaching  syncope  be 
produced,  the  conjunctiva  remains  as 
red  as  before  the  performance  of  the 
operation  ;  but  if  you  continue  the 
abstraction  of  blood  until  the  state 
just  mentioned  he  produced,  you  will 
find  that  the  conjunctiva  will  be  per- 
fectly blanched,  the  blood  having  then 
left  the  capillary  vessels  of  that  part. 
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Frequently,  one  inch  bleeding  as  thisj 
will  be  sufficient to  remove  the  inflain- 

in;iliou,  and  thus  the  Strength  is  «..i\  •  « 1 

by  avoiding  repeated  venesectl  " 
Stoeasj  men  require  a  larger  quantity 
of  blood  to  be- drawn  than  weak  ones, 
generally  speaking,  to  produce  the 
same  effect,  ami  males  geuerallj  •  lore 
than  females,  lint  the  rule  by  which 
yon  nasi  be  guided  in  all  acute  and 
sub-acute   inflammations,    where   the 

fever  is  fully  developed,    end  where    i 

vital  part  is  concerned,  is  that  which 
I  have  mentioned  before,  and  be  Mire 

to  act  upon  it  in  such  cases,  for  half 
measures  are  then  mostly   fatal.      Hut 

whenever  yaa  hive  occasion  to  bleed 

in  (his  decisive  manner,  always  make 

a  point  of  laying  the  patient  quite  flat 
before  the  fainting  shall  actually  take 

place,   and  then  there  will  he  no  dan- 
ger from  perfect  syncope,  if  if  should 

supervene.  Bear  this  rule  constantly 
in  mind  where  von  are  compelled  to 
abstract  large  qn  mtities  of  blood.  If 
the  local  disturbance  should  return 
with  the  fever  after  the  first  blood- 
letting, it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat 
the  operation  in  the  same  manner  as 
before,  particularly  if  the  inflamma- 
tion be  acute  ;  for  the  sub-acute  form 
being  much  more  protracted,  there  is 
less  occasion  for  promptitude  in  the 
repetition  of  venesection  than  in  the 
acute,  which  requires  that  much  should 
be.  clone  in  a  short  period.  If  a  de- 
cided impression  shall  have  been  made 
by  one,  two,  or  three  bloodletting*, 
as  the  case  may  demand,  then  the 
application  of  leeches  to  the  temples 
often  has  an  excellent  effect  in  re- 
moving any  residue  of  inflammation. 
But  always  recollect  to  combine  the 
secondary  with  the  principal  means  — 
the  small  arms  with  the  artillery  of 
physic. 

The  second  means  for  the  removal  of 
inflammation  of  the  brain  or  mem- 
branes, is  the  use  of  purgatives.  The 
stomach  is  very  irritable,  and  the 
bowels  sometimes  are  very  torpid, 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  you  may- 
be quite  sure  that  you  have  not  carried 
the  bleeding  sufficiently  far,  for  the 
patient  has  frequent  nausea,  retching, 
or  vomiting,  and  the  bowels  are  not 
obedient  to  aperients.  You  must  re- 
move these  conditions  by  decisive 
blood  letting,  and  not  trust  to  efferve- 
scing draughts  to  relieve  the  stomach, 


nor  to  purgatives,  however  administer- 
ed; to  relieve  the  bowels  in  the  flrSf  m- 
R|  nice;  bill  remove  the  remote  infl  mi- 
ni alion,  upon  which  these  swnploms 
mainly  depend.     While,  however,  you 

are  attempting  this  by  bloodletting, 
\ou  may  often  assist  in  allaying  the 
Irritability  of  the  stomach,  by  unload- 
ing tlie  Cololl,  through  large  injections, 
which  should  not  contain  less  than  a 
pint  and  a  half,  or  two  pints,  so  as  to 

distend  (he  lower   cut,  and   dislodge 

lie-  accumulation  of  faeces,  if  any  re- 
main   in   the  colon.      If  you    put  Into 

this  injection  three  or  lour  drops  of 

croton  oil,  it  will  bate  a  very  good 
<  Sect,  and  I  think  that  this  is  t^Mio- 
rallv  the  best  mode  of  exhibiting  this 
medicine  ;  for  when  given  by  the 
Stomach  it  is  apt  to  produce  not  only 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
that  organ,  but  also  of  the  small 
intestines,  an  effect  less  remarkably 
produced  on  the  same  structure  of  the 
laigeintctr.es  by  thisdiusr.  When 
you  have  allayed  the  irritability  of  the 
Stomach,  and  emptied  the  colon,  then 
you  may  give  purgative  medicines.  A 
combination  of  several  is  better  than 
any  of  them  singly  exhibited  ;  gene- 
rally tfive  three  grains  of  calomel,  with 
the  same  quantity  ofyoltysand  rhubarb, 
made  into  pills;  and  follow  lip  this 
dose  in  two  or  three  hours,  with  castor 
oil,  or  tlie  following  mixture,  which  I 
am  frequently  in  the  habit  of  using  in 
these  cases  : 

Infusion  of  Senna,   t-vi. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  yji. 

Manna,  yj. 

(  arbofuate  of  Magnesia,  gr.  .vii.  or  9j. 
Three  table  spoonfuls  may  be  taken 
at  first,  and  two  table  spoonfuls  be 
repeated  every  two,  three,  or  four 
hours,  till  the  bowels  be  fully  and 
frequently  relieved.  In  all  ardent 
fevers  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  set 
the  bowels  to  act,  unless  you  ed  ice 
the  intensity  of  the  heat  by  bleeding, 
ablutions,  a  cool  apartment  and  a 
spare  diet.  For  some  time  past  I 
have  combined  colckicum  with  purga- 
tives, in  the  treatment  of  common  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  and  some 
similar  affections,  with  considerable 
success  as  an  auxiliary  to  bloodletting. 
Usually  I  have  given  five  or  six  grains 
o\'  the  powdered  bulb,  two,  three,  or 
four  times,  in  twenty- four  hours  ;  but 
whenever  nausea  occurs  from  its  use,  be 
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•  lO     WiilldlAW    ll     limit.-. lull   -1\  ,    /'or  | 

if  pei  listed  in   after    Ui.u    i  il.<  i,    it 
III  produce  <l.mu<  ...i.-,  i el  t\  it  ion  of 

tilt)  whole    hods,    with  n  malum  qf  tin; 
■in  Ii  and  iiii 
3d.    Kegutut  on  .  <-.  The 

J     l  a'.'>    h  »!l  -I    til  411   lillil- 

i  a  I,  ami  when.  . .  i  yell  4  m  gctjtflhaved 
without  producing  much  intnial  irrita- 
tion or    alum,  >ou   should  order  it  to 

lie  done  ;  hut  do  pot  genei  al ./.    Lndis< 

eiiniinately,  ami  direct  cmtv  |m  t  son's 

head  to  be  shaved;  but  make  the 
proposition,  if  the  patient  bo  sensible, 
i  lie  -Ii  ivmj  we i  e  for  the  porno  to 
of  ensuring  a  good  crop  of  hair  after- 
ward  ,  or  as  it"  it  were  tor  the  purpose 
of  present  comfort  Bnt  if  the  patient 
be  agitated  at  the  proposition  and 
-r  .t  Strongly,  do  not  press  it 
further;  Iml  then  00  content  with 
thinning  the  hair.  You  should,  while 
th«'  head  in  protornaturally  hot,  apply 
a  single  piece  of  thin  linen  over  the 

scalp,  dipped  in  cold  water.  1  don't 
like  the  mode  of  applying  cold  by 
bladders,  tilled  with  water  or  ice, 
itise  the  weight  is  extremely  ob- 
onahle.  'i'iie  nse  of  mther  ami 
spirits  of  wine  in  evaporating  lotions, 
I  also  dislike,  because  the  vapour  of 
them  is  sometimes  drawn  up  the 
nostrils,  and  produces  a  stimulatory 
effect.  He  careful  that  the  animal 
heat  is  not  too  much  accumulated 
uU'rthe  v.  hole  surface,  by  loading  the 
patient  with  bed  clothe-.  When  the 
animal  heat  on  the  surface  is  increased 
very  much,  it  keeps  up  the  acti  in  of 
the  heart,  and  thus  tends  to  maintain 
the  inflammation.  Let  the  patient  be 
covered  by  a  single  sh^et,  and  even 
in  winter  you  will  find  tint  a  quilt 
over  that  will  be  quite  sufficient,  as 
lodfl  as  the  skin  shall  continue  hot 
and  dry.  Take  care  also  to  regulate 
ihe  temperature  of  the  room  in  which 
the  patient  lies,  especially  towauls 
evening,  and  recollect  the  caution 
which  1  formerly  j,rave  you  Respecting 
the  conduct  of  nurses  in  considering 
their  own  comfort.  The  feet  are 
frequently  cold  in  inflammation  of  the 
brain  and  then  omm'sW  applied  there 
will  be  found  useful.  They  may  be 
made  of  equal  parts  of  crumb  of  bread 
and  mustard  Hour,  mixed  up  with 
some  warm  vinegar,  and  should  be  j 
applied  to  the  feet  for  about  a  quarter  j 
or  half  an  hour,  or  even  longer,  until , 


a  (ii.  »bug  w..mi'.. 

tin  \     OUght    t<>    be    remove  I,     ami    the. 
w  i  tipped  in  Damn  I. 

I  lie  J  .in  in  ti  <  .in. i'  nt 

t. "nl  it/    t/ic  Jtt.nl  H/iii  ti'/nk.     Bl    'if 

itetionj  ia  adopting 

pi  i.  tir. ,  you  iiin>i  dirnmUn  the  Mow 
of  blond  to  the  brain  tbreogfa  the 
arteries,    ana"    materia  l\  the 

ii   tin  u   of  blOOd  i  i  I'm   llic   bi     in     l.\     llir 

veins,  'fins  m..\  be  vti\  easily  done 
b\  lift v tug  an   inclined  pli  wad 

upon  the  bedstead,  and  tin  bod  laid 
upon  tu.it,  oi     -tnl  mom  .   by 

placing  blocks  of  wood,  <;,  ■>,  or  10 
incites  high  under  the  upper  parts  oi 
the  bedstead,  a  footboard  being  at 
the  bottom. 

Tin?  5ih  point  in  the  treatm 
the  abstraction  of  all  mental  and  phy- 
sical excitants,  a  term  by  which  I 
mean  irritants  and  stimulants,  lam 
always  rery  much  concerned  when 
called  to  patients  having  inilammation 
of  the  brain  in  any  of  the  vet  v  noisv 
streets  of  London  ;  it'  1  can,  with  per- 
fect safety,  -jet  them  removed  from 
such  situations,  I  invariably  do  so  as 
earl)  is  possible ;  bnt  when  1  cannot 
gtt  them  removed,  I  place  them  in  the 
quietest  room  in  the  house,  because 
noise  is  a  dreadful  tiling  in  the  first 
Stage  of  most  cases.  Let  the  business 
of  the  house  be  done  with  as  little  dis- 
turbance as  may  be  ;  and  if  the  pa- 
tient be  still  affected  by  the  noise  in 
the  street,  lay  straw  down,  and  put 
cotton  ia  the  cars.  Da  these  things, 
however,  only  where  they  are  neeeO- 
sn\  ;  never  make  an  nnneceesaryfnsa 
for  the  sake  of  attracting  attention  ; 
for  if  a  man  have  merit,  it  will  be  dis- 
covered sooner  or  later,  even  if  he 
should  have  ever  so  many  enemies  ; 
and  honest  men  will  always  despise 
every  species  of  trickery,  the  trade  of 
weak  minds.  Another  circumstance 
is  the  management  of  light.  Do  not  let 
the  patient  have  white  bed  curtains, 
or  white  window  curtains  ;  but  let 
a  green  blind  be  put  over  the  window, 
ami  the  light  curtains,  if  such,  be  re- 
moved. 1  have  known  many  patients 
fall  into  a  tranquil  sleep  immediately 
that  this  change  was  made.  Light  and 
noise  are  two  very  powerful  irritants, 
and  should  therefore  be  invariably 
avoided.  1  recollect  having  been  call- 
ed to  a  young  lady  who  laboured  un- 
der inilammaiion  of  the  brain,  and  it 
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appeared  to  me,  on  investigating  ilio 
hiMoiy  of  lifrcisi',  that  the  irritation 
was  kept  up  l>v  tlte  anxiety  in  which 
&he  saw  Iter  father  and  mother,  \%  li<> 
were  all  riiat<!\  or  together  coming 
iuto  the  room  through  day  and  night, 
to  sec  and  inquire  how  she  was  going 
on.  I  said  thar  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  physic  tt>  do  her  any  s»ood  if  they 
continued  to  \\-\t  her  in  this  manner, 
and  that  1  could  not  be  answerable 
tor  the  eoneoueenoe*;     At  my  request 

they  left  her  for  some  time  alone  ;  she 
tell  into  a  tranquil  sleep,  and  recover- 
ed hom  that  lime.  Yon  must  never 
saeritice  the  conviction  of  what  is 
right,  on  your  part,  to  the  feelings  or 
intreaties  of  the  friends,  whose  affec- 
tion always  prompts  them  continually 
to  do  what  they  consider  an  act  of 
kindness;  hut  which  is  often  injurious, 
by  depriving  the  patient  of  quietude 
and  repose,  which  are  essentially  ne- 
cessary in  the  treatment  of  such  deli- 
cate petes. 

tthi  The  die/.  The  regulation  of 
this  requires  great  firmness  in  most 
acute  cases,  as  the  public  prejudice  is 
in  favour  of  cramming.  When  the  an- 
cient republic  of  Home  was  in  immi- 
nent danger,  a  dictator  was  elected, 
and  endowed  with  supreme  authority  ; 
and  when  the  republic  of  the  human 
body  is  in  danger,  the  medical  attend- 
ant must  be  an  absolute  dictator  (« 
laugh).  This  dictator,  alias  doctor, 
must  direct,  and  see  that  others 
obey.  As  long  as  the  skin  shall  con- 
tinue very  hot  and  dry  in  acute  in- 
ilammations,  accompanied  by  a  full 
or  a  hard  pulse,  water  will  be  not 
only  the  best  drink,  but  the  best  diet 
too;  but  when  the  fever  is  fairly  on 
the  decline,  alight  nutritious  diet  may 
be  allowed  morning;  noon,  and  even- 
ing, such  as  a  little  milk  whes,  arrow- 
root, gruel,  or  any  similar  article. 
Even  in  convalescence,  the  change 
.should  be  very  gradually  made  to  a 
better  diet. 

7th.  Battering,  Never  apply  a  blis- 
ter while  the  heat  is  highly  developed, 
or  the  sensibility  highly  augmented; 
when  you  have  reduced  the  urgency  of 
the  febrile  symptoms,  by  the  modes 
before  pointed  out,  and  a  slight  de- 
gree of  uneasiness  only  remains,  then 
a  small  blister  applied  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  or  epigastrium,  is  often  at- 
tended with  considerable  advantage. 


Hut  in  the  fust  Staff  of  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  never  apply  a  fibster, 
while  the  patient  is  pretei  naturally 
sensitive,  over  the.  head  ;  but  on  the 
approach  bf  the  second  Itage,  when 
torpidity  or  heaviness  occur*.,  it  N  fre- 
quently beneficial  when  applied  there. 

The  Hth  means  is  the  use  of  OpXim. 
When  the  inflammation  of  the  brain 
has  been  subdued,  or  nearly  so,  by 
evacuations,  and  you  still  find  the 
patient  with  a  skin  hotter  than  natu- 
ral, a  remarkably  berried  respiration, 
a  small  thready,  rapid,  or  tremulous 
pulse,  and  when  he  complains  of  right 
ness  in  his  head  and  is  extremely 
restless,  tossing  to  and  fro  in  his  bed 
constantly,  in  short,  changing  his 
place  or  position,  afulldose  of  opium, 
two  or  three  grains,  will  be  found  ex- 
ceedingly beneficial ;  indeed  it  may  be 
considered  a  sovereign  remedy  under 
such  a  state  of  general  irritation.  I 
have  seen  several  cases  where  full 
doses  of  opium  have  produced  the 
very  best  effects.  Opium  may  also  be 
given  with  very  great  success  in  some 
cases  of  madness  ;  but  recollect  never 
to  irive  opium  in  inflammation  of  the 
brain  till  copious  evacuations  have 
been  premised,  and  till  great  rest- 
lessness supervene. 

I  have  considered  inflammation  ot 
the  brain  in  adults  as  having  occurred 
without  anyotherinflainmation  :  some- 
times this  is  the  case,  bat  at  Other 
times  inflammation  of  the  brain  is  at- 
tended by  inflammation  in  other  or- 
gans, such  as  the  serous  or  mucous 
membranes  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
or  abdomen.  In  old  persons  and  in 
children,  you  will  often  find  the  bron- 
chial membrane  inflamed  at  the  same 
time,  and  this  combination  requires 
some  modification  of  the  treatment. 
When  inflammation  of  the  brain  ocenrs 
in  very  aged  persons,  you  must  en- 
deavour to  cheek  it  by  the  smallest 
possible  loss  of  blood,  when  combined 
with  a  bronchial  affection,  because  if 
you  bleed  such  an  individual  in  the 
same  decisive  way  in  which  I  hive 
recommended  persons  to  be  bled  in 
the  middle  period  of  life,  without  -uch 
a  concomitant,  the  case  would  gene- 
rally terminate  unfavourably.  One  of 
two  things  would  happen,  the  agfed 
person  would  either  sink  under  the 
copious  bleeding,  or,  if  he  recovered, 
he  would   drag  out  a   miserable   ex- 
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iM.no-  l.\  it-maiuing  iuavt'i\  weak 
and  languid  state,  Generally  speak- 
ing, moderate  bleeding  will  suffice  in 

old  persons,  if  )ou  adopt  the  Other 
means  siniultaiu  ously  1  believe,  that 
in   the    management    of  such    CMOS,  1 

have  drawn  less  blood  than  most  other 

practitioners  ;  and  I  Uriah  it  is  he- 
cause  1  have  paid  so  much  attention 
to  the  regimenal  and  mental  treat- 
ment, the  influence  of  which  i 
highly  important.  Success  in  pffH  lies 
depends  not  so  much  on  the  applica- 
tion of  one  measure,  in  many  instances, 
as  on  the  co-operation  of  several,  con- 
tributing to  the  same  end. 

The  exciting  causes  front  which  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  proceeds  vei  v 
much  modify  the  treatment.  If,  for 
example,  any  man  were  to  say,  that 
because  the  brain  is  inflamed  in  the 
advanced  state  of  typhus  fever,  the 
case  then  requires  the  same  treat- 
ment as  an  inflammation  of  that  organ 
in  the  commencement  which  arises 
from  a  common  cause,  he  would  com- 
mit a  great  mistake;  for  in  the  former 
the  inflammation  is  passive,  the 
heart's  action  being  subdued,  and  the 
strength  prostrate,  so  as  to  require 
mild  measures.  Common  iollamma- 
tion  of  the  brain  may  almost  always 
be  speedily  removed  by  the  plan 
which  has  been  laid  down;  and  it  any 
degree  of  simple  fever  should  remain, 
it  will  he  removed  by  rest,  spare  diet, 
daily  aperients,  and  a  regulated  tem- 
perature; but  when  these  means  tail, 
then  you  may  prescribe  digitalis,  sav 
10  drops  of  the  tincture  every  0  hours, 
till  the  pulse  be  reduced,  when  it 
ought  to  be  entirely  omitted. 

Prognosis, 

In  your  prognosis  of  inflammation 
of  the  brain  you  must  he  guided  first 
by  the  degree  of  inllammation.  In 
acute  inflammation  there  is  more  dan- 
ger than  in  the  sub-acute,  because  the 
former  runs  a  more  rapid  course,  and 
allows  less  time  for  the  operation  of 
remedies.  The  habits  of  the  patient 
very  much  modify  the  prognosis.  If 
inllammation  of  the  brain  attack  a 
confirmed  drunkard,  it  generally 
proves  fatal.  If  the  patient  labour 
under  excessive  anxiety  of  mind,  it 
also  generally  proves  mortal.  If  it 
occur  in  an  aged  person,  it  is  more 
dangerous   than  in  a  man   of  30  or 


40  years  of  <ige;    because   th-  old  do 

nut  bear « >  .u  nations  so  well  mjmmMM 
person*,  and  the  inflammation  is  ire 

qucntly  mixed  up  with  home  oiganm 
affection.  What  ut  first  sight  ap- 
pears to  he  simple  inflammation  is 
sometimes  the  result  of  an  organic 
affection  of  the  brain  ;  and,  in  order 
to  detect  this,  you  must  trace  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  disease  backwards,  from 
its  origin  through  its  progress,  and 
up  to  its  present  state.  I  recollect 
having  attended  a  lady  who  died  of 
an  apparent  attack  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain.  On  examining  the  body 
after  death,  a  chronic  abscess  was 
found  in  the  cerebrum,  and  another  in 
the  cerebellum,  while  the  liver  was 
likewise  much  enlarged,  breaking 
short  like  gingerbread  on  handling. 

She  had  complained  a  long  time  be- 
fore of  pain  and  uneasiness  on  the 
front  and  back  part  of  her  head,  and 
also  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  This 
chronic  disease  was  wound  up  by  an 
attack  of  acute  inflammation,  which 
ended  of  course  fatally.  When  de- 
lirium occurs  very  early,  and  continues 
constantly,  in  inflammation  of  the 
hfain,  it  is  a  very  unfavourable  sign. 
Squinting  is  a  very  unfavourable  symp- 
tom,  but  before  forming  your  opinion 
from  this  point,  you  should  ascertain 
that  the  patient  did  not  squint  in 
health,  and  always  consider  the  com- 
bination of  symptoms.  Difficulty  of 
deglutition,  great  prostration  of  the 
muscular  form,  gathering  the  bed- 
clothes into  folds,  picking  feathers, 
catching  at  things  in  the  air,  are  very 
serious,  and  often  fatal  symptoms, 
lint,  however  unpromising  the  appear- 
ance may  be,  I  would  advise  you 
never  to  give  a  patient  entirely  up 
who  is  labouring  under  inflammation  of 
the  brain  ;  for  1  have  seen  several  re- 
cover under  the  most  discouraging 
circumstances,  it'  you  should  give  a 
decidedly  fatal  prognosis,  the  friends 
will  be  sure  to  call  in  another  practi- 
tioner, on  the  supposition  that  you  can 
do  nothing  more  ;  and  if  by  any  chance 
the  patient  should  recover,  your  repu- 
tation might  be  sacrificed,  or,  at  all 
events,  be  much  injured.  Such  is  the 
uncertainty  of  human  opinion,  on  some 
occasions,  that  it  always  becomes  us 
to  speak  with  caution,  especially  on  a 
subject  where  the  public  are  proue  to 
make  toolittle  allowance  for  any  failure, 
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and  equally  prone  to  Rive  credit  for 
tures  which  arc  often  recoveries 
through  the  enemies  of  Nature  alone. 
In  the  advanced  statue  of  most  febrile 
elections,  it  la  a  main  point  to  do  no 
harm,  to  remove  all  opposing  circum- 
stances, R0  that  Nature  in.iv  have  fair 
play  in  the  struggle  which  is  decisive 
of  life  or  of  death. 
[Erratum.— In  Dr.  Armstrong*! 

last  lecture,  p.  MT,  for  '4  kmtiai  in- 
cision," read  "  crucial  insicision."] 


REVIE  W. 

Lectures  on  Digestion  and  Diet.  By 
Charles  Turner  Tiiackrah,  Esq. 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  Jjondon,  and  of  the  Societe 
de  AJcdccinc-Pratique  de  Paris,  fyc' 
8vo.  pp.  156.  London  ;  Longman, 
and  Co. 
Physiology  is  at  all  times  an  inte- 
resting object  of  pursuit  to  men  of 
science  generally,  but  particularly  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  physic.  Whilst  an  acquaintance 
with  physiology  is  useful  and  impor- 
tant to  the  former,  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  latter;  if  they  wish  to 
execute  the  duties  of  their  profession 
successfully,  or  to  maintain  that  rank 
in  the  estimation  of  society,  which  has 
been  assigned  to  them  by  the  general 
diffusion  of  information,  and  the  culti- 
vated condition  of  the  human  mind. 
The  consideration  of  the  laws  by 
which  the  functions  of  an  animal 
body  are  regulated  cannot  be  too  at- 
tentively studied,  nor  can  the  know- 
ledge, derived  by  such  consideration, 
be  too  extensively  diffused.  The  de- 
sign of  the  present  work  is  to  furnish 
a  general  sketch  of  physiology ;  to 
supply  information  in  a  style  that  may 
-engage  the  attention,  and  afford  in- 


struction to  the  profession,  and  at  the 
name  time  be  perfectly  intelligible  to 
the  community  at  large. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
subject  to  deter  any  one  from  becom- 
ing thoroughly  acquainted  with  it;  but 
the  inducements  to  do  so  are  many  and 
forcible.  Is  it  not  interesting  to  watcli 
the  gradual  development  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  body,  from  the  ten- 
der susceptibility  of  childhood,  through 
the  active  season  of  youth,  to  the 
firmness  and  vigour  of  mature  age  7 
Is  it  not  interesting  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  mode  in  which  the 
accumulation  of  the  material  for  the 
edifice  is  accomplished,  and  to  notice 
the  changes  which  this  material  inces- 
santly undergoes?  Then  it  is  to  phy- 
siology we  are  indebted  for  the  expla- 
nation, and  for  revealing  the  internal 
springs  that  impel  and  regulate  the 
movements  of  the  very  complicated 
machinery  of  which  the  body  is  com- 
posed. From  knowing  when  the  mo- 
tions of  the  whole  are  perfectly  per- 
formed, we  are  enabled  to  appreciate 
the  minute  deviations  of  its  part?,  pro- 
ducing disturbance  and  derangement 
throughout  the  frame-work;  which 
the  eye  of  the  scientific  engineer  soon 
discovers  and  sets  right.  What  we 
have  figuratively  said,  respecting  phy- 
siology itself,  is  also  applicable  to  its 
influence  on  society :  it  is  a  subject 
that  relates  to  the  well  being  of  every 
individual;  the  knowledge  of  it  ena- 
bles him  to  avoid  the  dangers  to 
which  his  health  is  daily  exposed;  to 
mark  the  insidious  encroachments  of 
disease,  and  to  detect  the  ignorant 
pretensions  of  those  on  whom  he  may 
call  for  assistance. 
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*  For  until,"  .»,  Mr.  T.  justly  re- 
marks, "  the  piitjlk- attention  Ij<- turn- 
ed to  physiologic  d  inquiries,  tin  se 
inquiries  will  be  hut  coldly  conducted." 
The  reason  is  plain,  becau-e  there  will 
be  little  inducement  to  persevei  ftOCe, 
•when-  there  i>  hut  little  respect  lor 
zealous  and  successful  exertions.  The 
pdbtic  bat  iiii,'  taken  an  interest  in  such 
important  pursuits  would  convince 
medical  men  of  thenecessity  of  rousing 
themselves  tVom  a  *tute  of  inactivity 
and  supineness,  and  urge  them  on 
with  fresh  vigour  to  the  work  of  scien- 
tific investigation. 

Yet  objections  are  made  to  the  dis- 
semination of  physiological,  and  espe- 
cially of  medical  information  ;  there 
are  men  always  to  he  found  who  are 
opposed  to  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
but  their  efforts  are  now  too  late.  The 
night  of  ignorance  is  almost  past,  and 
the  phantom  of  prejudice,  which  hnd 
tor  a  season  chilled  the  growth  of  in- 
tellect, and  impeded  the  circulation  of 
knowledge,  Hits  and  dwindles  away 
before  the  light  of  science.  While 
philosophy  is  extending  her  influence 
over  new  regions,  and  enlightening 
men  who  were  before  rude  and  bar- 
barous, surely  there  need  be  no  hesi- 
tation in  stating  boldly  that,  which  has 
truth  for  its  basis  and  utility  for  its 
end.  The  system  of  mystery  and  con- 
realment  which  served  only  to  shelter 
the  ignorance  of  persons  who  once 
practised  physic  is  now  gone  by  ;  and 
men  are  made  amenable  to  the  autho- 
rity of  common  sense. 

The  substance  of  the  work  before 
ms  was  delivered  in  seventeen  lec- 
tures before  the  Philosophical  and 
Literary   Society  of  Leeds,   in  1822 


and  18*8.    The  book   is   divided  into 
three  pai  li  oi  k  rui  i 

i.  On  iii«-  lunciK.u  oi  Digestion* 
ll.   On  Diet  ; 

in.   On    DiMJid.i,   of   the    Aliiuen- 
tai\   (  anal  ; 

The  principal  diseases  of  which  an 

luicils  ad  vetted  to,  theii  .mil 

occasionally    the    means  of    pi  even 
tion. 

The  conuueiici  -meat  of  the  first  Lec- 
ture, or  that  on  the  function  of  dL- 
tion,  explains  in  a  familiar  way  the 
conversion  of  the  food  into  the  nutii- 
tive  fluid  of  the  body.  It  glances 
slightly,  also,  at  the  different  hypo- 
theses which  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  broached  on  the  subject ;  and 
Mr.  T.  then  finishes  the  account  of  the 
process  of  digestion  with  the  following 
remarks  : — 

"  Digestion,  then,  though  it  affect^ 
a  decomposition  of  our  food,  and  a  re- 
combination of  its  parts,  is  not  a  com- 
mon chemical  process.  The  stomach 
is  a  laboratory  which  art  cannot  imi- 
tate. Its  operations  are  governed  by 
peculiar  laws,  as  yet  but  partially  de- 
veloped (understood),  laws  depending 
on  that  influence  which  distinguishes 
animated  from  lifeless  matter.  Diges- 
tion is  a  vital  operation.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  all  its  phenomena.  I  might 
refer  to  the  obvious  determination  o1 
the  vital  powers  to  the  organs  of  di- 
gestion. The  arteries  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  act  with  increased  ener- 
gy ;  the  muscular  tunic  is  irritable ; 
the  sensibility  of  the  whole  apparatus 
is  augmented.  While  from  this  deter- 
mination to  the  internal  organs  a  ge- 
neral shivering  is  often  felt,  and  the 
skin  in  persons  of  delicate  health  is 
pale  and  contracted.  You  may  re- 
mark the  drowsiness  also  which  suc- 
ceeds to  a  full  meal,  and  the  inaptitude 
of  the  senses  to  receive  impressions. 
The  dog  retires  to  his  kennel,  and 
man  lolls  in  his  chair,  indisposed  for 
muscular  and  incapable  of  intellectual 
exertion. ' 
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The  observations  ma  le   on  the  sen-t  lowed  it   with  difficulty,  and  died  im 


sitions  of  hunger  and  thirst  arc  rather 
laconic,  nor  do  thev  contain  any  new 
opinions;  lint  arc  enlivened  by  the 
recital    of  ■   tew    interesting    ci 

Mr.  T.  is  inclined  to  think  with  Ma- 
GENDik,  that  "  thirst  is  an  internal 
sensation,  an  in-tinctive  feeling;  that 
it  belongs  essentially  to  the  organi/a- 
tion,  and  admits  of  no  satisfactory 
explanation."  The  following  sentence 
appears  rather  paradoxical;  the  au- 
thor says,  that  li  hi  the  present  state 
of  onr  knowledge,  no  theory  can  be 
firmly  established  ;  but  the  facts  to 
which  I  have  adverted  lead  to  the.  opi- 
nion, that  the  state  of  the  nervous  and 
vascular  systems  termed  thirst  arises 
from,  what  no  one  has  ever  attempted 
to  deny,  a  want  of  secretion  in  the 
mtmUk  and  throat." 

The  horrible  feelings  produced  In- 
complete abstinence  have  been  lately 
recorded  in  a  Number  of  Hufeland's 
Journal  der  Practischen  Heilkunde, 
which  Mr.  T.  has  transcribed.  The 
substance  of  the  case  is  as  follows  : 

"  A  German  merchant,  aged  32, 
depressed  by  severe,  reverses  of  for- 
tune, and  the  consequent  slights  of  his 
relatives,  formed  the  resolution  of  de- 
stroying himself  by  abstinence.  With 
this  view,  he  repaired,  on  the  lath  of 
September,  1S18,  to  an  unfrequented 
wood,  where  he  constructed  a  hut  of 
boughs,  and  remained,  without  food, 
till  the  3d  of  October  following.  At 
this  period,  he  was  found  by  the  land- 
lord of  a  neighbouring  pot-house, — 
still  alive,  but  very  feeble,  speechless, 
and  insensible.  Broth,  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  was  given  him.     He  swal- 


mediately. 

"  In  the  pocket  of  the  uufoitunatc 
man  «;is  lound  a  journal,  written  in 
pencil,  singular  in  its  kind,  and  re- 
markable as  a  narrative  of  bis  let  I'm 
and  sentiments.  It  begins  thus  : — 
'The  generous  philanthropist,  who 
shall  one  day  find  me  here  alter  my 
death,  is  requested  to  inter  in<-  ;  and 
in  consideration  of  this  service,  to 
keep  my  clothes,  purse,  knife,  and  let- 
ter-case. I  moreover  observe,  that  I 
am  no  suicide,  but  have  died  of  hun- 
ger, because,  through  wicked  men,  I 
have  lost  the  whole  of  my  very  consi- 
derable property,  and  am  unwilling  to 
become  a  burthen  to  my  friends/  The 
enduing  remark  is  dated  Sept.  17tli, 
the  second  day  of  abstinence  : — l  I 
yet  live  ;  but  how  have  I  been  soaked 
during  the  night,  and  how  cold  has  it 
been  !  O  God  !  when  will  my  suffer- 
ings terminate  !  !  No  human  being 
has  for  three  days  been  seen  here ; 
only  some  birds.'  The  next  extract 
continues, — '  And  again,  three  days, 
and  I  have  been  so  soaked  during  the 
night,  that  my  clothes  to-day  are  not 
yet  dry.  How  hard  is  this,  no  one 
knows  ;  and  my  last  hour  must  soon 
arrive.  Doubtless,  during  the  heavy 
rain,  a  little  water  has  got  into  my 
throat;  but  the  thirst  is  not  to  be 
slaked  with  water;  moreover,  I  have 
had  none  even  of  this  for  six  days, 
since  I  am  no  longer  able  to  move 
from  the  place.  Yesterday,  for  the 
first  time  during  the  eternity  which, 
alas  !  I  have  already  passed  here,  a 
man  approached  me  within  the  dis- 
tance of  eight  or  ten  pacts.  He  was 
certainly  a  shepherd.     I  saluted  him 
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in  silence ;  and  he  returned  it  in  the 
■ane  inuii ii«  i .  Probably  he  will  t\u<[ 
uif  after  in\  death  !' 

••  •  Finally,  1  here  protest,  before 
the  all-wise  God,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  misfortunes  which  I  bate 
suffered  from  my  youth,  1  yet  dli  veij 
unwillingly;  although  necessity  h  ii 
imperiously  driven  me  to  it.  Never- 
theless I  pray  for  it.  Father,  forgive 
him  ;  for  he  knows  not  what  he  does  ! 
IVIore  can  I  not  write,  for  faintn.-ss 
and  spasms :  and  this  will  he  the  last. 
Dated  near  Forest,  hy  the  side  of  the 
Goat  public-house,  Sept.  29th,  1818. 
—J.  F.  N.' 

"  It  is  hence  evident  that  conscious- 
ness and  the  power  of  writingremained 
till  the  fourteenth  day  of  ahstinence. 
The  operation  of  famine  was  aggravated 
hy  mental  distress,  and  still  more  hy 
exposure  to  the  weather.  This  indeed 
.seems  to  have  produced  his  most  ur- 
gent sufferings.  Subsequent  to  the 
common  cravings  and  debility  of  hun- 
ger, his  first  physical  distress  seems  to 
Jiave  been  the  sensation  of  cold  ;  then 
cold  and  thirst;  lastly,  faintness  ami 
spasms.  Iu  this  case,  we  find  no  symp- 
toms of  inflammation.  A  want  of 
nervous  energy,  arising  from  the  re- 
duction in  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
the  blood,  appears  to  have  been  the 
principal  disease.  The  effort  of  swal- 
lowing, and  the  oppression  of  food  on 
the  exhausted  stomach,  completed  the 
catastrophe." 

Death  occurs  from  hunger  soonest 
in  the  young  and  robust ;  their  vital 
organs  appear  to  be  accustomed  to 
greater  action  than  those  of  the  adult 
age.  The  abstraction  of  aliment,  and 
the  consequent  reduction  of  the  vo- 


lume of  blood,  would  be  soon  and 
severely  Mt    Benee  the  inability  of 

the  growing  and   robust   |a    -n-tain    | 

protracted  fait    This  division  <A  the 

subject  is  coneluded  b)  a  ha-.ts  i.  \ 
of  u  few  of  the  peculiar  p  of 

the  digestive  organs,  the  vigoui  of  the 
nervous  agency  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  remarkable  sympathies  m  kick  exist 
between  it  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

We  now  reach  the  most  interesting 
and  useful  division  of  the  work,  thai 
which  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  Diet,  and  its  influence  on  the  cor- 
poreal and  mental  energies  of  man. 
We  cannot  follow  our  author  through 
the  minute  varieties  of  diet  of  man, 
and  the  lower  animals,  according  to 
their  situations,  or  their  artificial  ha- 
bits ;  these  have  been  collected  with 
ability,  from  the  sources  of  natural  his- 
tory and  comparative  anatomy.  Hav- 
ing before  spoken  of  the  effects  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  diet,  the  author 
remarks  that  it  is  the  mired  diet  that 
should  claim  our  particular  attention* 

The  great  object  of  digestion  is  the 
formation  of  chyle  ;  consequently, 
that  food  which  supplies  the  greatest 
quantity  of  it  will  be  most  nutritious. 
In  this  view,  let  us  compare  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  food. 

"  In  reference  to  vegetables,  it  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained,  which  of 
their  constituents  afford  the  materials 
of  chyle;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
chief  are  starch,  gluten,  and  sugar. 
The  first  of  these  form6  the  basis  of 
our  principal  vegetable  food,  the  fa- 
rina of  seeds.  Gluten  is  an  important 
addition.  To  its  agency,  I  believe, 
we  owe  the  formation  of  flour  into 
bread.     Those  vegetables  which  are 
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destitute  of  gluten,  are  proportionately 
less  convci  tible  into  chyle,  lit  in •<•, 
rice    anil    potatoes,  thoilgll    abounding 

iii  starch,  yield  comparatively  little 
nourishment.    This  is  not  contradicted 

by  the  Hindoos  living  on  rice,  or  the 
Irish  on  potatoes;  for  both  nations 
lake  large  quantities  of  food,  and  witli 
the  addition,  moreover,  of  a  nutritions 
animal  (laid,  milk. 

"  Sugar  seems  the  first  support  of 
vegetable  life  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
to  be  the  principal  food  of  young  ani- 
mals. It,  perhaps,  yields  a  greater 
quantity  of  chyle  than  any  other  con- 
stituent of  plants.  The  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies  are  lean  and  weak  when 
they  live  on  rice,  but  become  fat  and 
robust  in  the  sugar  season.*  Indeed, 
this  period  restores  vigour,  health,  and 
hilarity  to  the  whole  district, — to  the 
cattle  as  well  as  the  men.  '  In  decre- 
pid  old  age,'  says  Richerand,  '  some 
persons  live  exclusively  on  sugar.' 
Sugar  is  contained  inmost  vegetables 
but  is  well  known  to  be  especially 
abundant  in  the  sugar-cane,  in  the 
grape,  and  in  fruits  in  general.  Of 
roots,  the  carrot,  beet,  and  parsnip, 
are  understood  to  possess  the  most. 

°  The  elements  of  chyle  are  evi- 
dently more  abundant  in  animal,  than 
in  vegetable  food.  Marcet  found  the 
chyle  of  carnivorous  creatures  to  be 
whiter,  to  contain  more  solid  matter, 
and  to  yield  more  albumen,  than  that 
of  the  herbivorous.  This  observation 
we  should  anticipate,  from  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  animal  food,  and  the 
approximation  of  its  principles  to  those 


*  Impure  sugar  is  said  to  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  azote. 


of  the  product  of  digestion.  Gelatine j 

Albumen j  and  fibrino,  the  chief  consti- 
tuents of  flesh,  approach  nearer  to  the 
nature   of  eh\le,    than    starch,   sugar, 

and  gluten,  the  chief  constituents  of 

vegetable!.  Azote  is  the  principal 
clement  in  the.  animal  fabric.  Flesh, 
therefore,  yields  it  abundantly  ;  while 
in  vegetable  substances  it  is  scanty, 
and  in  many,  as  urged  particularly  by 
Magendie,  wholly  absent.  When, 
however,  this  gas  is  not  provided  in 
the  food,  it  may  perhaps  be  derived 
from  the  atmosphere,  by  the  lungs  or 
skin.  In  articles  of  animal  food,  there 
is  less  variety  than  in  those  of  vegeta- 
ble. Though  greatly  differing  in  their 
digestibility,  almost  all  yield  abundant 
chyle.  Muscle,  on  the  whole,  is  the 
most  valuable. 

"  During  the  period  of  growth,  the 
nutritious  quality  of  aliment  is  espe- 
cially important.  A  mild  animal  diet 
is  most  suitable  for  children.  We  re- 
mark that  the  young,  even  of  some 
granivorous  creatures,  are  fed  with 
animalized  food.  Milk  is  the  suste- 
nance of  calves  and  lambs.  The  young 
pigeon  is  fed  from  its  parent's  crop 
with  grain  moistened  by  the  secre- 
tions, and  mixed  with  curd.  The 
middle  period  of  life  requires  more  of 
a  vegetable  regimen,  and  a  stricter 
attention  to  temperance.  It  is  this 
period,  for  which  dietetic  rules  are 
chiefly  adapted.  The  change  from  a 
high  to  a  reduced  diet  can  rarely  be 
borne  in  advanced  life.  Nor  does  a 
low  diet,  even  if  practised  before,  suit 
this  period.  Age  requires  food  in 
small  quantity,  but  nutritious  and  so- 
luble. At  every  period,  and  in  every 
state,  the  diet  should  be  accommo- 
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dated    to   Ihe    powei    (.r    the  il 

I  ins  is  uonaiderabrj  i  educed 

in  the  advance  of  lift-,  uid  the  work 
illotted  tO  it,  should  be  propuition 
itelv  small,  ami  of  eM)  « wecitioii. 
Such  iM  llif  pi  act  ice  of  (ornaio. 
•  (),  how  advantageous  it  IS  to  all  old 
man  to  eat  hut  little  !  Accoi  timely,  1 , 
who  kuovv  it,  cat  but  just  enough  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together  ;  and  the 
things  I  eat  are  as  follows.  l'iist,  ( 
bread  panado  with  an  egg,  or  such 
other  kinds  of  soup  or  spoon-meat. 
Ot'  fiesa  meat,  I  eat  real,  kid,  ami 
mutton.  I  eat  poultry  of  ever}  kind. 
1  eat  partridges,  and  other  birds,  siieh 
as  thrushes.  I  likewise  eat  fish,  tor 
iustanee,  the  goldney,  and  the  like, 
amongst  sea  fish  ;  and  the  pike,  anil  | 
such  like,  amongst  fresh-water  fish. 
Ml  these  are  tit  lor  an  old  man.'  " 

The   quality    of   different    kinds   of 
food  have  been  considered    in   a  way 
which    cannot   fail   to   interest    those 
who  wish  to   preserve  their  health  by  > 
attention  to  regimen.     The  quantity  of; 
food    necessary  for  different  persons  I 
must  very  much  depend  on  their   ha- 
bits,  and  on  the  state  of  the  stomach 
itself. 

'*  The/>r/-<W\  of  en  tins'-  deserve  some 
attention.  The  habit,  which  leaves  the 
great  bulk  of  the  day  without  a  meal, 
and  then  crowds  two  or  three  together 
in  the  evening,  is  manifeetly  bad. 
Heavy  suppers  are  generally  impro- 
per ;  they  cannot  be  digested  before 
bed-lime,  and  the  operation  of  the 
stomach  must  be  imperfect,  when  the 
nervous  functions  are  reduced  or  abo- 
lished. The  number  of  meals  which 
generally  suits  the  digestive  organ*  is 
three  or  four,  at  regular  divided  inter- 
vals dttring  the  day. 

The  subject  of  drinks  is  the  next  for 
our  examination.  When  we  consider 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  body  is 
iluid,  and  how  this  is  thrown  oft  con- 

i 


tmualh  lis   tin:  secretions,  we  see  the 

ii    .i  »kitVOl  Minn  :  iblc.  suppl). 

<m  ittnple  tliink*,  thai  which  Nature 
hai  so  bin  i  alls  pretided,  is  andenM 
edlj  the  beat ;  hm  the  > sitetii  i  ia  it> 
quality  di  -ri  \i  ionu  attention.  ( ■ 
and  chocolate  hut  not,  1  belie ve,  been 
Midiciriith  examined;  in  nntriiueol 
tlii\  aie  piubablv  DlUCh  iutiuoi  to 
milk,    whilst    the    oil  with    which    they 

abound,  often  renders  them  anpt 

MVe-  to  tie-  stomach.      When  this  etlect 

if  not  produced,   they  are  preferable 

to  tea.  Malt  liquor,  containing  a 
quantity  of  sugar,  is  very  nutritious, 
and  i>  ve<v  proper  for  persons  of  ac- 
tive employment.  To  some  dedicate 
individuals  it  tonus  a  valuable  ali- 
ment. To  the  plethoric  and  indolent 
it  is  decidedly  injurious.  It  opprei 
the  stomach,  induces  heaviness  ot'  the 
head,  and  a  diminution  of  mental  and 
corporeal  activity. 

Tea  is  a  narcotic,  and  hence  na- 
turally injurious;  but  experience 
scarcely  warrants  our  attaching  to  it 
a  high  degree  of  evil  agency, — at  least, 
in  the  common  way,  and  to  the  ordi- 
nal \  extent  in  which  it  is  taken.  I 
know  not  what  the  citizen  could  ad- 
vantageously substitute.  It  appears 
well  calculated  to  obviate  the  effects 
which  arise  from  the  excess  of  food, 
and  the  inordinate  stimulus  of  spiri- 
tuous potation,  Ulack  tea,  drank  in 
moderation,  produces,  in  most  persons, 
effects  rather  useful  than  prejudicial. 
It  evidently  gives  a  mild  impulse  to 
the  circulation,  and  excites  a  genial 
moisture  on  the  skin. 

Most  of  the  highly-flavoured  teas  ex- 
cite the  nervous  system ;  and  when 
taken  in  large  quantity,  or  at  an  im- 
proper time,  produce  great  disorder. 
The  green  seems  to  have  most  ot  the 
narcotie  proporty.  Its  sedative  effect 
on  the  heart  is  sometime  s  alarming. 

The  properties  ed"  coffee  have  been 
disputed.  We  need  not  examine  al! 
that  has  been  written  on  its  beneficial 
and  baneful  effects.  Daily  experience 
is  our  guide.  Coffee  is  a  narcotic 
stimulant.  It  removes  the  sense  of 
fatigue  and  exhaustion,  and  it  gives 
vigour  and  hilarity  to  the  mind.  The 
wearied  student,  the  brain-racked  in- 
qnicer,  hails  it  as  his  comforter  and 
support.  Voltaire  almost  lived  upon 
coffee  ;  the  great  Harvey  took  it  con- 
stantly and  freely.  This  was  the  habit, 
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too,  ofHorace  Walpole.  indeed,  to 
many  scientific  and  literary  men,  the 

rotlcc-eup    is    the    regular  companion 

of  the  Inkstand.  These  corFee-driukei  s, 
however,  sometimes  mi  iter  seriouadls* 

orders  ol"  the   stomach  01*  1 1 1 « *  lie;id,  as 

indigestion,  nervous  irritability,  head- 
ache, or  palsy.  Hut  the  propoi  tion  ol' 
evil,    which    results    from    tin'    cotler, 

cannot  be  accurately  compared  with 

lhat  which  results  from  the  study. 
Nor  does  the  ardent  Student  care  to 
inquire.  He  knows  that  strong  coffee 
assists  his  intellect.  He  is  not  the  ser- 
vant ol  his  stomach,  nor  will  he  con- 
salt  its  likin-s  at  the  expense  of  a 
more  noble  organ.  Here  he  is  in  error; 
He  forgets  the  sympathy  between  the 
stomach  and  the.  brain.  But  ere  Ions; 
he  will  be  taught  it,  in  a  way  not  the 
most  agreeable,  either  to  his  intellec- 
tual powers,  or  his  corporeal  feelings. 
I  letting  of  the  stomach,  and  conse- 
quent irritability  of  nerve  and  of  tem- 
per, will  soon  be  as  troublesome  as 
impertinent  visitors,  and  equally  dis- 
arrange his  ideas  and  break  the  cate- 
nation of  thought. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  of 
diet,  and  its  immediate  application  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  every  indi- 
vidual, have  led  me  into  a  consider- 
able length  and  labour  of  detail.  Er- 
rors in  diet  are  the  great  source  of 
disease  :  amendment  of  diet  is  the 
basis  of  recovery.  The  majority  of 
our  maladies  medicine  may  relieve  or 
suspend  ;  but,  without  the  aid  of  regi- 
men, can  never  cure." 

3.  Disorders  of  the.  Alimentary  Canal. 
— The  nature  of  the  work  has  pre- 
cluded a  very  extensive  consideration 
of  these  affections,  or  of  the  influences 
which  they  exert  on  the  general  health. 
Physiology,  however  useful  as  a  mat- 
ter of  study,  in  the  regulation  diet, 
aud  consequently  iti  the  prevention  of 
disorders  of  the  alimentary  passages, 
cannot  do  much  for  persons  in  a  way 
of  treatment,  unaided  by  a  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  pathology.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  the  doctrines  and  de- 
scriptions of  disease  is  of  importance 


to  the.    public   generally,   for,  inde- 
•  I-  ni   of  its   direct    advantage,   it 

woirM'Wt  as  a  preventive  of  <  vil,  by 
exposing  the  folly  and  danger  of  itui 
versal  remedies,  and  the  knavery  of 
those  who  vend  the  in.  Hut  lo  do  this 
away,  the  medical  profession  must  lay 
aside  thai  appearance  of  interested 
feeling  which  has  led  the  public  to 
distrust  its  censures. 

In  this  department  of  the.  work,  the 
disorders  ol  the  alimentary  canal  have 
been  cursorily  examined,  and  many 
useful  hints  are  found  on  paiticular 
affection.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  the 
most  exceptionable  part  of  the  work, 
because  the  brevity  of  the  description 
has  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  au- 
thor to  do  the  subject  justice.  The 
book,  indeed,  professes  to  be  only 
written  on  Digestion  and  Diet ;  as  such 
it  is  executed  with  perspicuity  and 
ability,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  generally 
interesting. 


CHEMISTRY. 


A  Chemical  Analysis  of  the  Upas,  or 

TlCUNAS  Po'lSO)l. 

This  poison  exerts  such  a  formidable 
action  on  the  animal  body,  and  de- 
stroys life  with  such  rapidity,  that  a 
scientific  examination  of  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  interesting.  All  that  has  been 
known  of  it  to  the  present  time  in  this 
country  is,  that  it  is  a  vegetable  pro- 
duction, found  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
it  was  formerly  used  by  the  s  ivagcs  to 
poison  their  arrows.  It  is  to  the  French 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  disco- 
very of  the  adtive  principle  of  tlvi* 
vegetable  matter,  as  we  have  been  for 
almost  all  others.  They  pursue  the 
science  ofvegetaMe  chemistry  with  an 
alacrity  that  far  surpasses  their  co- 
temporaries,  and  have  materially  en- 
riched the  store  of  the  practical  agent* 
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by  the  invti tt tuitions  which  they  have 
>u  successfully  conduct*  J. 

I  In-     rxailliilatluli     |>f    tlli*    Uftk 
been    lately   uiulc.ildkfii    l.v    two    tlit- 

tingai  iu  tl  French  ebenmtt,  1'ei.le- 
TIER  and  (  'uimiii  ;  and,  from  the 
chanuel  through  which  they  received 
the  poison,  there  can  he  no  doubt  of 
its  being  unadulterated.  M.  Lischk- 
NAii.i  ,a  h.un»-d  naturalist,  when  mak- 
ing a  tour  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
went  into  the  interior  of  the  country 
for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining 
from  the  plants  themselves  the  poi- 
sonous matter.  He  had  it  prepared 
there  under  his  own  inspection  from 
the  materials  which  he  had  himself 
collected  ;  and  he  satisfied  himself  that 
the  poisons  now  called  Ufa*  ticutt  and 
Upas  autkiar,  were  furnished,  the  one 
by  a  large  tree  of  the  family  of  the 
Strichnos,  which  he  named  Upas 
tieute;  the  other  from  the  gum  resin 
of  a  tree  which  forms  a  species  of  a  new 
genus  under  the  name  of  Aitthiuris 
to.in<iri<i. 

The  action  of  both  these  poisons  on 
the  animal  economy  has  been  already 
sufficiently  studied  by  the  celebrated 
physiologists  MAGENDiEand  Delille, 
who  showed  that  the  Upas  tieute  ope- 
rates by  absorption,  exerting  its  ac- 
tion principally  on  the  spinal  marrow, 
so  as  to  produce  tetanus,  asphyxy,  and 
death.  The  Upas  anthiar  also  ope- 
rates on  the  nervous  system,  but  it 
occasions  at  the  same  time  violent 
vomiting  and  purging.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  chemical  composition  of 
these  poisons  remained  only  to  be  ac- 
quired, and  it  was  fortius  purpose  the 
present  examination  was  undertaken. 

1.  The  Upus  Tieute.  In  the  form  of  a 
solid  extract,  it  is  of  a  reddish  brown  ; 
broken  into  small  pieces,  it  is  of  an 
orange  yellow,  and  transparent.  Its 
taste  extremely  bitter,  without  acidity 
or  any  pungent  aromatic  flavour.  It 
dissolves  in  water,  yielding  to  it  an 
abundance  of  a  matter  like  brick-dust, 
which  being  well  washed  is  tasteless. 
The  solution  is  of  an  orange  yellow, 
and  horribly  bitter.  It  dissolves 
almost  entirely  in  alcohol,  but 
scarcely  at  all  iu  sulphuric  aether.  It 
is  not  soluble  in  the  oils,  and  is  with- 
out any  peculiar  smell.  Exposed  to 
the  action  of  fire,  it  becomes  soft  and 
then  dries  up.  If  the  heat  be  increased 
it  is  decomposed,  swells  up,  and  dis- 


engages a  fetid  empvreumatic  odour. 
This  anurous  solution  i-   precipitated 

by  the  alcalis,  by  the  infutlon  of  galls, 
the    alcaliue     gallttes    and     OXaftl 
These  precipitates  dissolve  in  alcohol. 

The  active  principle  of  the  upas 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  ihychnine 
which  it  contains ;  and  that  it  yields 
it  abundantly  will  be  proved  by  future 
experiments.  Strychnine  [*  t opposed 
to  be  reddened  deeply  by  the  action 
of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  but  MM. 
PeUETIBB  vm)  (Iwestou  discovered 
that  a  yellow,  insipid  matter,  in  com- 
bination with  the  strychnine  possess- 
ed the  property  of  becoming  red,  on 
the  application  of  the  acid,  and  that 
as  the  strychnine  was  separated  from 
this  yellow  matter,  that  power  of 
becoming  red  on  the  application  of 
the  acid  diminished.  This  circum- 
stance was  considered  of  great  im- 
portance, and  induced  them  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  red  colour  yielded 
by  brucine  and  morphine t  when  treated 
with  nitric  acid,  was  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  the  same  material  as  was 
combined  with  the  strychnine;  but 
they  found,  that  however  white,  and 
well  purified  these  might  be  made,  that 
they  weie  always  reddened  by  the 
nitric  acid.  As  the  brucine  and  mor- 
phine possessed  the  common  property 
of  becoming  reddened  by  the  acid, 
the  next  point  was  to  determine  how 
the  one  might  be  distinguished  from 
the  other,  and  they  accordingly  insti- 
tuted a  set  of  experiments  from  which 
they  obtained  the  following  results. 
If  the  nitric  acid  with  the  brucine  or 
morphine  were  heated  until  the  red 
colour  disappeared,  and  if  you  were 
then  to  add  a  strong  solution  of  the 
hydrochlorate  of  tin  to  each,  you  would 
find  it  produce  with  the  brucine  a 
beautiful  violtt  colour;  whilst  the 
morphine  would  not  be  changed  from 
the  yellow  colour  produced  by  the 
heat.  These  circumstances  are  worthy 
attention,  because  these  active  prin- 
ciples of  vegetables  may  hereafter 
become  the  subjects  of  legal  discussion, 
and  we  shall  then  value  these  tests, 
which  will  enable  us  to  discriminate 
them  with  precision. 

As  to  the  action  of  this  strychnine  of 
the  upas  on  the  powers  of  life,  it  is 
really  astounding.  A  quarter  of  a 
grain  diluted  in  a  little  water,  was  in- 
jected by  M.  Andral,  jun.  into  the 
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pleura  of  a  rabbit ;  in  about  /nr  $econ<U 
it  was  seized  with  a  violent  attack  of 
tetanus,  and  died.  The  expei  •'uncut 
was  repeated  on  a  second  rabbit, 
"with  the  >. nue  quantity  of  the  poison, 
but  dissolved  in  weak  acetic  acid,  the 
effect  was  even  more  sudden  and 
tei  lible. 

2.  The  Upas  Anthiar.  This  prc- 
xnts  the.  same  external  appearances 
a^  we  have  described  in  the  former. 
A  white  matter  was  extracted  from 
this  poison,  elastic,  insoluble,  in  cold 
or  belling  water,  and  softened  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  appear  very  much  like 
the  nasal  muscles.  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance was  extracted  from  it,  very 
soluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  possess- 
ing all  the  energetic  properties  of  the 
npas.  The  base  of  this  salt  appears 
to  be  a  vegetable  alcali,  but  as  yet  it 
is  not  known.  That  its  action  on  the 
nervous  system  is  powerful  enough 
may  easily  be  conceived  ;  one  of  the 
experimenters  very  inconsiderately 
tasted  a  minute  portion  of  it,  he  was 
immediately  seized  with  violent  pain 
in  his  stomach  and  bowels,  which 
yielded  only  to  a  very  abstemious 
diet  continued  for  several  days.  M. 
Andual,  jun.,  injected  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  this  poison  into  the  pleura 
of  a  rabbit;  in  two  minutes  it  was 
seized  with  nausea,  bent  its  fore  legs, 
and  fell  on  its  side  ;  the  muscles  of  the 
extremities  and  face  became  agitated 
by  convulsions,  and  it  died  in  seventeen 
minutes.  The  same  quantity  of  the 
crystalline  matter  was  injected  into 
the  pleura  of  another  rabbit;  the  ani- 
mal was  seized  with  violent  convul- 
sions, and  died  in  five  minutes.    - 

It  appears,  from  this  comparative 
statement,  that  the  active  principle 
of  the  upas  tieuie  destroys  life  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  the  upas  anthiar, 
and  appears  also  to  operate  in  a  some- 
what different  manner.  We  have 
seen  some  experiments  made  with 
this  poison  on  rabbit*,  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper;  he  introduced  a  bit  of  wood, 
■which  had  been  dipped  in  the  extract  of 
the  upas  tieuie,  beneath  the  skin,  and 
the  effects  it  produced  were  similar 
to  those  described  by  INI.  Andral, 
jun.,  in  his  last  experiments,  but 
death  followed  more  rapidly.  We 
shall  quote  from  Sir  Astley's  in- 
teresting lecture  on  poisons,  from 
No.  G.  Vol.  III.  of  The  L«ncct,   the 


following  passage,  with  which  we 
shall  close  the  present  article.  "  Sill 
Ami  iv  introduced  a  minute  portion 
of  the  poison  within  the  cellular  tissue 
of  a  rabbit,  on  which  it  soon  produced 
its  Dfttal  deadly  effects.  It  appeared 
to  lllffer HO  pain,  but  at  the  expiration 
of  three  minutes  its  hinder  extremi- 
ties were  paralysed;  in  three  minutes 
and  a  half  it  appeared  to  be  insen- 
sible, and  at  the  end  of  lour  minutes 
it  rolled  on  its  back  and  died." 
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Case  of  a  double  Uterus  and  J'agina, 
with  some  remarks  on  Super  fetation. 
By  M.  A.  L.  Cassan. 

A  woman,  aged  30,  died  in  August 
1823,  a  la  Maison  Royalc  de  Sante,  in 
the  wards  of  M.  Dumerill,  having 
presented  all  the  symptoms  of  phthisis 
pulmonale.  At  the  examination  of 
the  body,  I  was  very  much  struck  by 
a  peculiar  disposition  of  the  perito- 
neum, which  appeared  to  divide  the 
uterus  into  two  lobes.  I  then  ex- 
amined the  external  parts  of  gene- 
ration, but  there  was  nothing  remark- 
able in  their  structure,  the  entrance 
of  the  vagina  was  large,  and  the  hymen 
was  destroyed ;  I  could  touch,  easily, 
the  orifice  of  the  uterus  with  my  finger. 
On  separating  the  nymphae  a  little, 
I  found,  about  an  inch  above  the 
orifice  of  the  vagina,  a  partition  which 
divided  the  canal  vertically  into  a 
right  and  left  passage  ;  this  partition 
was  turned  more  towards  the  right 
side,  and  gave  the  vagina  on  the  left 
a  very  remarkable  enlargement.  The 
length  of  each  vagina  \va3  five  inches. 
The  partition  was  about  a  line  in 
thickness,  and  was  formed  of  a  fold- 
ing of  the  mucous  membrane  of  each 
vagina ;  and,  just  in  front  of  it,  the  va- 
gina presented  a  considerable  inciease 
of  its  transverse  diameter. 

On  the  external  surface  of  the 
uterus  there  appeared  a  fold  of  the 
peritoneum,  very  similar  to  the  sus- 
peusory  ligament  of  the  liver,  con- 
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Taming  tlin  in  at  tins  on  its  aut< 
edge;  n  extended  from  the  nosterioi 
surface  of  iIm  l>!  idder  to  the  uppci 
mid  foi«  pari  of  tin-  vagina,  dVci  the 
anterior  and  ripper  part  ofthe  ut<  in-, 
then  Hte  posterior  surface  of  the  trie- 
roa,  am!  terminated  by  befog  fixed  to 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  rectum. 
The  mii  tacts  of  tlii-  told  of  the  perito- 
neum stretched  themselves  <>> ti  tin- 
races  of  each  lobe  of  the  ateras,  and 
formed,  by  folding  again,  the  1 1 
lateral  ligaments  of  each  q terns.  It 
happened  from  this  arrangement,  that 
the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis  wns  di- 
vided into  tv\D  cavities,  one  anterior, 
the  other  posterior,  each  of  which  was 
subdivided   In    the  fold    ot    the  peiito- 

neuiu  before  described  passing  from 
before  backwards. 

The  body  of  the  uterus  was,  in  its 
transverse  diameter,  tour  inehes  and 
four-twelfths,  and  was  formed  of  two 
oval  lobes;  a  little  flattened  before 
and  behind,  and  ten  lines  in  thickness  ; 
each  being  about  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
nary uterus,  united  Mily  at  their 
smaller  extremity.  The  lateral  sur- 
faces were  embraced  by  the  large 
ligaments,  and  there  was  observed  on 
each  side  a  fimbriated  tube  and  an 
ovary.  The  neck  examined  externally 
was  quadrilateral,  of  five  lines  in  dia- 
meter. On  cutting  through  the  neek 
and  the  body  of  each  lobe  of  the 
nterus  laterally,  I  discovered  that  the 
cavity  of  each  was  entire,  and  with- 
out any  communication  with  that  of 
the  opposite  side  ;  each  cavity  was 
six  lines  in  length  and  three  in  breadth, 
irregularly  cylindrical,  and  presented 
two  slight  dilatations.  The  cavity  of 
the  neek  was  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  longitudinal  partition,  and  com- 
municated with  the  cavity  of  each 
lobe  at  right  angles  ;  this  middle  par- 
tition of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  was 
also  formed  by  the  doubling  of  dis- 
tinct surfaces.  Each  cavity  termi- 
nated in  the  vagina  by  an  ori/iee  of  a 
line  in  diameter,  but  did  not  show  the 
least  rent  or  irregularity,  as  is  often 
seen  in  women  who  have  had  many 
children. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  description 
that  there  were  two  distinct  utcai, 
united  only  at  their  necks.  The  ap- 
pendages of  these  organs  were  not 
double,  but  each  ovary  was  surmount- 
ed by  a  cyst,  which  appeared  deve- 


loped in  «.n"  oi  ih  ,  and  wbiih 

bad  acquired   tin    m/'     of  a  pivron's 
its   -i<l  wry    thin    and 

i parent,  and  it-  <•  ivitj  wus  tilled 
w  i t It  a  viscid  tl'Htl  "i   ih<-  nee 

of  syrup.  This  formation  of  the  ute- 
rus, although  vcf)  mrwin  women,  hoa 
bet  ii  observed  levet  .ti  times,  and  it 

i>  what  authors  have  called  tin 
duplex,    bicorniS)     btparttttei, 
b'Uoculcrris,  buuleus.    It  has  gieat  ana- 
logy to  the  natural  stl  nctui  e  of  various 
kinds  of  animals,    as   in  the  hare,  the 
rabbit,  the   beaver,   the  marmot ;   and 
in    ruminating   animals    we   have  dstl 
structure  naturally,  as  in  the  eow,the 
sheen;  the  doe,  the  goat;  also  in  < 
tain     amphibious     animals,    and     the 
eetacea. 

When  the  Otero's  presents  this  for- 
mation, there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  superf«tation  is  posriMe*  ns  often 
happens  its  those  animals  which  have 
a  double  uterus.  It  eannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  in  a  case  like  the  present, 
where  each  uterus  presented  an  iden- 
tical organization,  but  that  they  should 
both  have  formed  the  menstrual  se- 
cretion, could  equally  contain  the  pro- 
duct of  conception  and  support  its 
development.  The  distribution  of 
the  vessels  on  each  side  w  as  the  same  ; 
their  number  and  rize  the  same,  and 
they  were  common  to  both  uteri,  there- 
fore there  is  no  reason  why  the  nou- 
rishment of  the  foetus  should  not  be 
equal.  It  is  probable  also,  that  this 
peculiar  formation  of  the  uterus  occurs 
in  those  females  who  have  not  the 
menstrual  discharge  intercepted  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  gestation,  even  ap 
to  the  time  of  delivery. 

A  case  of  a  double  uterus  was  re- 
ported to  the  Society  of  the  Ecole  de 
Medecine  at  Paris,  by  M.  Ch  ausSIER.* 
The  woman  died  in  La  Matcrnitey  after 
ba\  ing  had  twelve  children,  but  super- 
fetation  never  happened  In  her  case, 
because  there  was  only  one  ovarium 
and  Fallopian  tube.  Professor  Tren- 
ma.w  +  has  also  given  a  case  which  he 
met  with,  in  which  the  uterus  was  di- 
vided by  a  middle  partition  ;  but  this 
woman  died  a  few  days  after  she  had 


*  Bulletins  de  la  For.  et  de  la  Soe. 
de  Medee  ne,  1817,  p.  437. 

t  Journal  Qnnpl,  dtt  Diet,  torn  6.  p. 
371. 
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ln:ni  delivered  of  n  full-mow  n  child. 

It  dim  these  fiefs  I  think  il  appeal  -  i 

i. tin  thai  there  mighl  l>"  a  complete  de 
velopmenl    of  a  raetva  in   orie  of  the 

lobes,  ;tml  that  a  true  siiperfct.ition 
might  take  place  in  the  other  lobe 
daring  the  gestation  nf  the  first.  In- 
deed I  am  indebted    to  Madame   Boi« 

m\  tor  the  following  case  ofsnper- 
fetklion,  which  I  shall  briefly  relate, 
A  woman,  aged   l<>,  was  delivered  of 

a    little    child    on    the     |.">th    of   Much 

isio,  which  weighed  about  four 
pounds.  Vs  the  abdomen  continued  0/ 
a  large  siae  alter  the  delivery,  Mdme. 

B. Introduced  her  hand  into  the  cavity 

of  the  uterus,  bol  could  discover  no- 
thing; On  agitating  the  tumour 
•di-lnly,  by  pressing  on  the  abdomen, 
and  by  examining  at  the  same  time 
the  neck  of  the  uterus,  it  was  found 
that  the  same  motions  were  given  to  the 
neck  whiih  were  made  by  the  tumour  ; 
this  circumstance  induced  Madame 
B.  to  think  that  there  was  either  an 
extra  nterih*e  fetation,  or  that  there 
was  a  double  uterus  containing  an- 
other foetus.  On  the  13lh  of  the  fol- 
lowing May,  she  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter,  weighing  about  three  pounds, 
but  very  feeble,  discoloured,  and  who 
respired  very  little.  It  appears  clear 
then,  in  this  ease,  that  the  fact  of 
superfetation  had  taken  place. 


IxtmarLs  <>)i  Phlegmasia  Doltms,  bp 
MP.  Yi:i.pi:\i  . 

This    is   a   disease,    says  M.  V.,  of 
which    we   have    not   a    very   correct 
know  ledge,  and  yet  it  is  rather  strange 
that  it.   should  be  so,  as  it  is  an  affec- 
tion which  produces  the  most  decided 
effects  in  the  structures  which  it  at- 
tacks.    He  considers  that  the  theory 
which  placed  the    seat  of  the   disease" 
in  absorbent  vessels  solely,  is  errone- 
ous;   and    then  a^ks,   Bat   where    are  1 
the    cases   of  pathological    anatomy,  i 
which  show  that  the.  disease,  is  primi-  J 
tively  and  invariably  in  the  lymphatic  | 
system,  rather  than  in  any  other  \   Be- 
fore answering  this  question  directly,  I 
I  shall   report  three  cases,  which  will  i 
show    that    the    disease    often    arises  ! 
from  other  causes  than  those  usually 
assigned  to  it. 


Three  cases  are  detailed  with  greet 

minuteness,  in  which  the  symptoms 
were  Mich  as  are  usually  presented  in 
ibis  election,  they  we;e  treated  h) 
blood-letting,  but  not  decisively;  they 
had  Bfltlg'SIHH,  t.'/i/r,  tisrrn,  larcmriil , 
.\c.  and,  as  might  be  anticipated,  thev 
all  died.  In  the  dissection  of  the  first 
,  the  <  i'in/1  vein  was  found  plug- 
ged up  with  adhesive  matter  ami  pus, 

its  coats  were  very  much  thickened, 

and  appeared  red  extern  illy  ;  a  large 
quantity  of  pus  was  found  in  the  iliac 
vein,  and  some  pus  was  traced  even 
into  the  light  ventricle;  and  in  the 
pulmonary  artery.      In  the  two  other 

cases  the  saero-iliac  symphyses  were 
found  much  inflamed,  and  the  veins 
leading  from  the  pelvis  contained  a 
large  quantity  of  pus  •  the  paviefes  of 

the  vestals,  or  their  lining  membrane, 
did  not  present  any  of  the  effects  of 
inflammation,  and  the  fluid  which  they 
contained  appeared  rather  to  have 
been  absorbed,  than  formed  within 
them.  The  first  case  related  by  M. 
Yij.im:  vu  is  certainly  very  much  like 
the  case  which  Dr.  Davis  has  describ- 
ed, and  goes  to  confirm  the  Doctor's 
Opinion  or"  the  pathological  condition, 
on  which  the  affection  called  phleg- 
masia dolena  is  supposed  by  him  to 
depend; 
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A  curious  rase  of  closure  of  the  f'afcino 
>n  a  woman  aged  23;  after  she  had 
been  warried  seven  //ears;  by  Louis 
Vei\tika,iM.  CD.' 

AngeVqite  Mariglias,  of  the  com- 
mune ofOfonto,  aged  twenty-five,  was 
married  about  seven  years  since  to 
Joseph  Valentine,  with  whom  she  had 
always  lived  on  good  terms.  She  ap- 
peared to  be  of  a  good  constitution, 
and  came  to  consult  me  in  September 
1823  for  a  complaint  for  which  she  had 
for  a  long  time  employed  various  re- 
medies, but  without  success. 

She  presented  the  following  symp- 
toms, she  had  great  difficulty  in  mak- 
iog water, the  alvine  evacuations  were 
painfully  passed,  attended  with  fre- 
quent spasms  ;  a  feeling  of  weight 
about  the  genitals,  and  pains  came  on 
several  times  in  the- course  of  the  day 
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There 

was  a  ruii-M'l  ■  <  I  tQg  "l'  lli  ■  ib- 

domeii,  which  a  j » i » i  a  i  <  •  t    to  l*€  formed 

•  •I   |Wa   tUiileill  s   plu.  ill    MIC    ,i\> 

otiiti.  She  .I'limii  me  she  nevti  bad 
li t-r  iik ii'f.  appe  m,  and  thai  >'.:e  coin- 
p]  nut   i  j  yearn. 

told  mr  also,  that  tlu-  use  of  her 
belly  at  first  wm  about  that  "i  ■  leven 
months'  pregnancy,  that  it  had  gone 
on  gradually  increasing  ;  she  added 
that  she  wa*  getting  thinner  every  day, 
and  that  ahe  experienc<  d  audi  evils  as 
remit' ucl  life  insupportable. 

ToeatabUab  my  diagnostic  the  bet- 
ter, and  haying  carried  my  fore  finger 
within  the  vulva, I  thought, from  what 
I  Celt  then,  that  there  was  a  prolapsus 
of  the  tttenis;  but  as  1  could  BOt  in- 
troduce the  linger  any  further  within 
the  vagina,  or  ascertain  the  situation 
of  the  os  tinea?,  I  wished  to  ins;  eel 
the  parts,  and  to  my  very  great  sur- 
prize, after  a  marriage  of  seven  years, 
I  found  that  the  hymen  comph 
closed  the  orifice  of  the  vagina.  The 
hymen  was  stretched  almost  ready  to 
burst,  and  behind  it  you  could  distin- 
guish a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  which 
became  more  evident  when  she  stood 
up.  The  orifice  of  the  urethra  was 
forced  towards  the  symphysis  pubis, 
which  explained  the  circumstance  of 
the  retention  of  which  she  complained. 
The  clitoris  was  concealed,  and  there 
was  not  the  least  trace  of  the  nymphie. 

After  having  evacuated  the  rectum 
by  copious  injections,  in  the  presence 
of  three  of  my  colleagues,  I  made  a 
crucial  incision  through  the  hymen: 
immediately  that  I  had  finished  it,  a 
torrent  of  blood  gushed  out,  like  tar 
in  colour  but  rather  thicker  and  with- 
out smell ;  in  proportion  as  it  flowed 
the  abdominal  tumour  disappeared. 
The  vagina,  the  neck  of  the  uterus, 
and  its  cavity  were  distended  very 
much,  but  were  in  a  sound  state.  The 
cure  was  prompt  and  easy,  eight  days 
after  the  patient  quitted  the  bed  with- 
out having  employed  any  other  re- 
medy than  the  use  of  a  small  bit  of 
sponge.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  days, 
after  having  remained  in  a  state  of 
virginity  all  her  life,  although  married 
seven  years,  the  duties  of  the  nuptial 
couch  were  performed  without  diffi- 
culty or  inconvenience. 


fl    i/i    tin    ,  V      - 

f§b  -/,    i  <>n    ale*  Honi   interim 

a  iju-  -.in  nuiie,     del  dot  tore    Llioi 

II. I  \M. 

Ren  of  H#drevhohini  /<>l- 

lewetl  l'ii    (arc,  with    He  marks   ay 
Do:  row  1 1  Mill  \m. 

Tub  follow  in(  i  poa- 

i  me    in:-  rest,    au  I        rvea   to 
show,    (hat    the    matter    which    i 
mately  produces  the  horrible   lyjnp- 
t  ms  of  this  disease     reuiaiui  for  a 
certain  time  inactive  in   the  wow 
and   that   then  fore  the  treal 
be  adopted  should  be  thatofienx  • 

the    bitten     part     without 

even  some  time  after  the  Uite  h.i s 
been  received.  This  isDocTon  Eaii- 
i jam's  opinion,  in  which,  we  believe, 
in..st  w  ill  coincide. 

Domenico  Brezzi,  a  bleacher,  fa- 
ther of  a  large  faniil\  ,  kept,  as  a  pro- 
tection for  bis  house  during  the  night, 
a  large  dog,  which  in  the  day  time  was 
chained.  A  strange  dog  strolled  one 
day  into  the  yard,  and  bit  the  dog 
which  was  chained.  About  thirty 
days  after,  the  syinptomsof  disease 
showed  themselves,  but  no  one  i 
pected  what  would  happen;  when 
loosed  from  his  chain  one  morning, 
he  bit  Brezzi,  bis  son  Benedetto,  and 
a  domestic  named  ?>!aiie  Ospitali. 
Soon  afterwards  the  animal  refused 
all  kinds  of  food  and  drink  ;  the 
progress  of  the  madness  was  sur- 
prising ;  he  was  continually  biting 
what  came  in  his  way,  and  bit  a  piece 
of  wood  with  such  force,  that  was 
thrown  into  his  cabin,  that  his  teeth 
were  broken  off,  and  remained  fixed 
in  the  wood  ;  he  soon  afterwards 
died.  The  manner  in  which  the  ilo^ 
died  caused  great  inquietude  in  the 
minds  of  the  persons  bitten,  as  might 
be  expected.  They  took  a  small 
quantity  of  powdered  cantharides 
internally,  and  thought  they  had  done 
all  they  could  do  to  prevent  any  evil 
consequence.  We  visited  Brezzi  and 
his  family  six  days  after  the  bites  had 
been  made,  and  beingmade  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances,  pointed  out 
the  necessity  of  having  the  parts  im- 
mediately cauterised,  notwithstand- 
ing that  they  had  healed.  Brezzi  and 
his  son  consented,  but  the  servant 
would  not,  because  she  had  been 
bitten  just   above  the    pubis.    Pro- 
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HMOS  \  i  n  cauterised  freely  Uie 
WOVIlds  of  ibe  tWO  former,   mid  .ill    i 

wards  applied  ■  blister,   which  wai 

kept      discharging      Ibr      some      d;i\s. 

Since  thai  time  Breizi  and  bin  son 
have  li;ul  do  bad  symptom;  whilsi 
(he  unfortunate  servant  waa  ielzed|  <>n 
the  twenty-seventh  day,  with  symp- 
tom ol  tile  disease,  and  died  in  a 
Short    time,    in    t lit*    mosl    deplorable 

condition.  The  core  of  the  two 
others  has  remained  firm,  although  it 

is  now  more  than  two  years  since  the 
accident. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPI- 
TAL AND  ITS  DRESSERS. 


la  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Von  have  hitherto  shown  your- 
self the  undaunted  advocate  of  truth 

and  justice;  you  have  nobly  stepped 
forward,  and  risked  all,  to  uphold  the 
cause  you  have  pledged  yourself  to 
support;  and,  however  the  few  who 
slander  may  disrelish  your  freedom 
of  language  and  independence  of  con- 
duct, rely  upon  it,  Sir,  the  medical 
world  do  fuliij  appreciate  your  talent, 
integrity ',  and  judgment.  You  have 
professed  a  determination  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  the  Medical  Stu- 
dents with  a  jealous  eye.  I  am  one; 
and  I  now  call  on  you,  Sir,  to  redeem 
your  pledge.  I  entered  as  Dresser  at 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  paid  an 
additional  fee  in  consideration  of  cer- 
tain advantages  I  was  to  possess  be- 
yond the  common  class  of  students ; 
these  advantages  consisted  (I  was 
given  to  understand)  in  having  a  cer- 
tain number  of  patients  entrusted  to 
my  especial  care  and  attention.  I 
was  to  visit  them,  examine  aud  pre- 
sciibe  for  them:  this  responsibility  I 
felt  proud  of,  and  determined  that  no- 
thing should  be  wanting,  on  my  part, 
to  deserve  the  confidence  which  this 
responsibility  entailed;  when,  sud- 
denly and  secretly,  even  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Hospital  Surgeons, 
the  Surgeons'  books  are  removed  from 
the  wards,  and  the  Dressers  are  told, 
that  no  older  or  prescription  will  be 
attended  to  at  the  Apothecary's  shop, 
uuless  it  come  from  the  House  Sur- 


geons. This,  Sir,  I  affirm  to  be  un- 
jusl  and  dishonourable:  it  itntterpoet 
facto  regulation  that  picks  ihe  pocket 
of  tin-  Dressers,  and  robs  them  of  (be 
onli  stimulus  to  professional  exertion ; 

it  deprives    them    of  the    pleasurable 

gratification  of  seeing  all  their  (arc, 
anxiety,  and  attention  rewarded  by 
the  restoration  of  the    patients    to 

health   by  their  means;    this,  Sir,   to 

ni",  is  heart-rending    1  have  looked 

forward  to  my  Dressershtp  as  the  time 
w!nn    1    should   be  enabled   to  put  in 

practice  those  principles  of  ray  pro- 
fession which  I  had  been  long  acquir- 
ing. The  solicitude  I  hue  ever  felt 
tor  those  patients  entrusted  to  my 
care  has  been  amply  rewarded  by 
their  smile  of  gratitude  on  recovery; 
and  this  feeling  to  me  is  more  valu- 
able than  the  paltry  sum  thus  iniqtii- 
tously  taken  from  me.  To  you  I  ap- 
peal, Sir,  to  expose  the  injurious 
nature  of  this  regulation  ;  to  show  how 
absurd,  how  impossible,  it  is  for  two 
House  Surgeons  to  attend  to  Jive  hun- 
dred patients f  or  even  prescribe  for 
them  with  the  judgment  necessary. 
House  Surgeons  have  been  rejected 
at  the  College ;  I  mean  no  reflection 
on  the  present  officers  ;  they  are  men 
of  gentlemanly  feeling  and  profes- 
sional talent,  and  I  would  shrink  from 
saying  any  thing  which  might  be  con- 
strued into  disrespect  towards  them  ; 
but  I  must  protest  against  this  breach 
of  honour  and  justice.  I,  as  one,  shall 
most  certainly  express  in  plain  terms 
my  determination  to  resist  such  an 
abominable  act  of  oppression.  Re- 
questing that  you  will  give  this  letter 
a  corner  in  your  valuable  publication, 
believe  me  to  remain, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Veritas. 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
Nov.  21st,  1824. 


PUPILS  AND  PATIENTS  AT  THE 
LONDON  HOSPITAL. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 

Sir, — Having  seen  with  pleasure 
the  benefits  which  your  inestimable 
Lancet  has  rendered  to  the  Pupils  of 
the  Borough  Hospitals,  by  its  unre- 
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wilted  altentn  n   lo  theii    hit.-ie>ts,   1 
Lave  take  u  ihe  HIm-i  iv    of   l,i-  ... 
tore  you  Mjim    |  ion  « tling->  vvhi<  li  i 
occurred  at  tin-  London  Hospital,  not 
aalj  toi  the  take  i  f  1 1 1 v    li  u  i 
are  row  |  unals   in   that  Hoxpital,  but 
aUti    tor    those    who    may    al'ti  i  w.u  dfl 
I'liir  pupil-. 
One    *.l     I  lit-    lilies    foi     til"    pi  |  ill  ul 
ihe  London  Hospital   is,    tliat   no  one 

>jiail  lake  in  patten  U  <  i  i»'  eanae  hoaae 

pupil  until  In-  has  atte  neb  d  there-  tin  ee 
nu  nths.  l'oi  ivveraj  yeaes  hack  thin 
rule  lias  nut  been  at  nil  attended  to; 

nome  of  the  puniis  having  taken  in 
patients  beloie  tliev  hud  been  at  the 
hospital  niuie  than  a  inonth,  and  at 
tlut  t.nif-  tlnu  ware  not  inanv  pnpifa 
attending  the  hospital.  Tina  year 
theie  aie  between  (a)  and  70  pupils, 
and  about  -IS  of  these  are  junior 
pupils.  'Ihe  senior  pupils  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  this  rule,  and  not  allow 
ihe  junior  pupiis  to  take  in  patients 
until  they  have  been  there  three 
months.  This  was  naturally  opposed 
by  the  junior  pupils,  when  the  senior 
pupils  eallcil  a  meeting  to  consider 
bow  they  ought  to  proceed;  thieeof 
themwiic  ebo!-en,  who  were  to  wail 
en  the  surgeons  and  speak  to  them  on 
tbe  subject  ;  they  however  get  an  nn- 
ueeisive  answer  from  all  of  them. 
For  seveial  davs  ,!,('  hospital  was  in 
tbe  gieatest  confusion,  when  Sir  \V. 
J>i.i/AUD  politely  stepped  forward  and 
said  on  account  of  the  number  of  the 
minor  pupiis  liny  viiyht  to  take  iu 
immediately,  or  alter  being  at  the  hos- 
pital six  weeks,  one  senior  ami  one 
junior  pupil  weekly ;  however,  still  it 
remained  unsettled,    when  to-day  Mr. 

Head N  concluded  bj  savinir,  that 

alter  all  the  senior  pupils  had  takv): 
jn  tH-lci'y  then  the  junior  pupils  should 
take  in,  together  \Vith  the  senior  pu- 
pils. Now,  if  this  be  tie  case,  and 
there  be  above  10  junior  pupils,  and 
none  of  them  take  in  before  three 
months,  and  then  only  one  weekly, 
tbe  year  will  be  expired  before  m any 
of  them  have  an  opportunity  ol'  tak- 
ing  in;  ami  besides,  many  of  them 
nave  only  entered  for  six  months,  and 
during  this  time  the  senior  pupils  will 
have  all  taken  in  at  least  four  times. 

Yours,  Jkc. 
Amicus  Jistitwe. 
Nov.  17th,  Matt. 


APOTHFJ  well  v  \i  p  AND  i  ;  1 1 

KM. Ills   <>i    SI  RGEO 


Ui    take   the  ao  mint  of  the  follow - 
!  i  i.d   In, in    77..     71mm 
List.      It  w  , 

publislo  (I  a  u  v.  evttroal  retaafrki 
ipeCtiDf,  it,  hut  we  .i. 
nuob  i  ngaged   iii   the   pi  i  i  ol 

a    <  hunt  tttre   loi 

iv  to  be  enabled  to  do  to.     J  he 

proft-s-ion,  loiwever,    mav    ie-iv   on  our 

giving  the  affair   a   prettj    sharp   m- 

n  in  the  course  of  a  wet  k  or 

two.      A   more   Cruel   case,   or   one    in 

li    the   Judge  ai:  I   Counsel   were 
more    complen  ly   m    error,    we    I 
seJdom  seen. 


COURT  or  ( 'OMVON  PLEAS, 
Thursday,   Dec.  2. 

{Be/pre  Lord  GkiefJtutift  I>i  =- r  eauia 

(  om  ma ii  J uvy.) 

STEED  V.  HENLEY 

Mr.  ifdolphtts,  jun.,  opened  the 
pleadings.  'Phis  was  an  action  brought 
by  the-  plaintiff  to  recover  11/.  lOv.  i\d. 
from  the  defendant,  for  work  ami  la- 
bour done.  The  defendant  pleaded  the 
general  issue. 

Mr.  Sergeant  lull  stated  the  case- 
to  tbe  Jury.  From  his  statement  it 
appeared,  that  the  plaintiff  is  a  sur- 
geon, residing  rn  Caroline-street,  Bed- 
ford-square, and  that  the  defeudan 
a  ladv  (if  a  certain  age,  living  vv'rth 
her  mother  in  Chart  on  -street,  Snmers- 
town,  Between  the  months  of  N 
vember,  lb23,  and' Jane,  1824,  the  de- 
fendant was  in  ill  health,  and  applied 
to  the  plaintiff  for  his  medical  assist- 
ance. In  consequence,  he  furnished 
her  with  sundry  draughts  and  medi- 
•  ines,  for  which  he  was  entitled,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  charges  of  his 
profession,  to  demand  11/.  lO.v.  fi</.  of 
the  defendant.  Why  she  resisted  this 
demand  he  could  not  tell. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — Perhaps 
she  has  not  recovered,  and  therefore 
she  thinks  that  the  plaintiff  ought  not 
to  recover.     (7  laugh.) 

Mr.  Sergeant  Pel!  replied,  that  she 
had  recovered,  and  therefore  that  his 
client    was    entitled  to  recover  also. 


DKCEMBKK  11,    1m.'  j. 
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lie  could  not  be  expected  to  prove 
t Ik-  delivery  of  e\el\  precise  di  aii-dil 
Hid  pill-bo\  ;   t > 1 1 1  lie  would  prove  that 

nHjpeio  li  id  been  fnrni*hed  to  bar  in 

large  qualities  ;  tli.it  slit-  had  admit- 
ted tlu-  delivery  of  ir,  when  ■  bill  of 
it  w -as  presented  to  her  ;  thai  the  ha  I 
acknowledged  henielf  tvT»e  indebted 

to  the  plaintiff  En  the  amount  of  that 
billvuud  thai  on  vaiious  occasions  she 

li  id  promised  to  pay  ir.  It  was  in 
conaeanence  oftier  refnsal  to  perform 

these  jirnmisi ■>,  that  tin- present  action 

was  braeght  to  enforce  then* 

The  delivery  of  the  various  medi- 
cines was  proved  by  the  plaintiff'! 
servant-hoy,  as  was  also  a  promise  by 
the  defendant  to  pay  the  amount 
claimed  tor  them. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Pell  said  this  was  his 
case. 

Mr.  Sergeant  /rude  reminded  his 
learned  friend,  that  the  plaintiff's  de- 
mand was  for  medicine*  furnished  : 
lie  must  therefore  either  prove  that 
the  plaintiff  was  licensed  to  practise 
as  an  apothecary  by  the  Apothecaries' 
Company,  or  else*  that  he  had  prac- 
tised as  such  previously  to  the  5th  of 
August,  1815. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Pell  said,  that  he  was 
prepared  with  such  proof. 

A  Mr.  Goold  was  then  placed  in 
the  box,  hut  he  merely  proved  that 
the  plaintiff,  in  the  year  LsU.  had 
prescribed  once  or  twice  for  him  and 
his  family  ;  but  he  took  no  fee  for  his 
prescription,  and  at  that  time  did  not 
keep  any  shop. 

A  diploma  from  the  Surgeons'  Com- 
pany, authorizing  the  plaintiff  to  act 
as  surgeon,  was  then  put  in.  It  was 
dated,  August  6,  1813. 

A  Mr.  Cummins  was  then  called  on 
his  subpoena,  but  did  not  appear. 

This  being  the  case  for  the  plaintiff, 
Mr.  Serjeant  /Tilde  submitted,  that 
the  plaintiff  must  be  nonsuited.  It 
"was  true  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  regu- 
larly admitted  surgeon:  but  this  ac- 
tion was  brought  by  him  to  recover 
medicines  furnished  to  the  defendant 
as  an  apothecary,  and  not  for  any 
thing  done  by  him  as  a  surgeon.  Now 
the  statute  55  Geo.  III.  cap.  194,  sec- 
tion 21 ,  enacted,  that  no  person  should 
recover  for  any  medicines  furnished 
by  him,  unless  tie  proved  that  he  was 
practising  as  an  apothecary  on  or  be- 
fore the  5th  of  August  18*5,   or  pro- 


duced a  cci  tilicale  of  his  admission 
into  their  body   fi'om   the    Master  and 

\\  arden  of  the   Apothecaries'  Com- 

pau\.  Now,  there  was  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  plaintiff  had  practised 
as   an  tpojthjecery    previous!)    t«>    the. 

day  st  ited  in  lh"    \<-(  of  Pai  liament 
an  I    a    siiiiM-on's    diploma   could    not, 
and   did    not,   authorize  him  to    act  as 
an  apothecary. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Pell  submitted,  that, 
there  was  evidence  to  ^'o  to  the  Jury, 

that  the  plaintiff  had  practisedras  an 
apothecary  on  or  before  the  day  men- 
tioned in  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Best  was  of 
opinion,  that  there  was  no  evidence 
as  to  the  plaintiff's  practice  as  an  . 
apothecary  before  1815.  The  ..\ct  of 
Parliament  to  which  reference  bad 
been  made  was  a  most  excellent  one, 
and  was  the  best  security  that  the  , 
public  bad  against  ignorant  persons 
acting  as  apothecaries,  without  being  - 
duly  qualified.  A  person  in  passing  , 
through  life  could  not  fail  to  know- 
that  surgeons  did  practise  as  apothe- 
caries ;  but  after  that  Act,  they  had 
no  authority  to  do  so.  To  practise  as 
apothecaries,  they  must  be  examined 
by  five  persons,  named  in  the  Act, 
and  must  obtain  a  certificate  from 
them  Hating  their  approval.  Now,  the 
plaintiff  had  not  undergone  this  ex- 
amination ;  he  therefore  could  not 
produce  the  certificate  required  ;  and 
as  he  had  not,  in  his  opinion,  proved 
his  practice  as  an  apothecary  before 
1815,  it  appeared  to  his  Lordship  that 
he  must  be  called.      '^ 

Mr.  Sergeant  PeU  submitted  that 
his  client,  though  he  could  not  recover 
for  the  physic  in  this  action,  could  re- 
cover for  the  phials  containing  it, 
which  had  been  sent  to  the  defendant. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  thought  that 
he  could  not.  If  a  party  chose  to  act 
as  an  apothecary,  contrary  to  law,  and 
to  deliver  phials  in  consequence  of 
such  choice,  he  was  of  opinion  that  he 
could  not  recover  for  them.  If  the 
law  directed  that  a  person  should  not 
do  a  certain  thing,  it  would  not  allow 
him  to  recover  for  any  thing  which  he 
might  have  done  in  his  endeavours  to 
perform  that  which  the  law  prohibited. 
The  plaintiff  was  acting  in  defiance 
of  the  law  in  practising  as  an  apothe- 
cary Without  a  certificate ;  ho  could 
not,  therefore,  liave   the  melancholy 
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ion  <>i  .  \.  ii  recovering  for  the  ' 
bottlei  which  i»»-  had  furnished  to  the 

dt   U'lldailt 

The  plaintiff  was  nonsalted.  Io  or« 
d  ring  him  t>»  bi  *. .«. 1 1  *  *l ,  tin*  /.«,,/ 
Chief  Justice  observed,  tii.it  be* ought 

\   tii. it  tin   pi i  v,  nt  a ai  ;*  bard 

..>  tlu-  plaintiff  appeared  to  be  a 

n  nt  skill,  having  been  regular!) 

admitted    to    Uie  Royal    College    of 

Sin  L'fons. 


PARISIAN    MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


It  may  lie    interesting   to    nnny  of 

our  readers,  to  lie  informed  who  the 
principal  lecturer*  are  on  professional 
Mibjects  at  Paris,  we  snail  therefore 
I'm  noli  them  v\ ith  the  following  ac- 
count. 

The  FheultS  de  me'decine  comnu  need 
their  winter  coins"  of  lectures  in  the 
early  part  of  last  month. 

Chemistry.  M.  Orfila;  Monday. 
Wednesday,  am!  Friday,  at  half-past 
t'u  in  the  Morning. 

Jtnaiomy,     M.BSCLARD  ;  Tuesday, 

Thursday,  and  Satnrday,  at  half-past 
ten. 

Physiology.  M.  Di  -.ir.uit, ;  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  noon. 

Medical  Pathology.  M .  Cm  ai  ; 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Satnrday,  at 
three. 

Surgical  Pathology.  M.  Roux  ; 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  at 
three. 

ration*  and  Dressing*.  M. 
Kk  mm;  v\n  ;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Satnrday,  ;.t  three. 

Ctmiqves*  Everyday,  from  six  to 
ten  in  the  Morning.  (  Unique  Aledicale ; 
Rue  des  Saints  Peres;  j>)M.  Lamdrk, 
Biauvata,  RncANiBR,  Laennbc,  and 

Cayol,    three   months   each.    (  Iiphjuc 

(  krurghoale ;  MM.  ftovaa,  Uifuy- 
TtJM,  and  BOVCOM  ;  the  first  at  La 
Charite  ;  the  second  at  the  Motel 
Dieu;  and  the  third  at  the  Rue  de 
1'  Observance.  These  are  continued  all 


*  The  term  Cliuique  is  used  to  ex- 
press that  attendance  on  the  different 
institutions,  and  that  observance  of 
the  treatment  adopted  in  them,  tor 
which  we  technically  employ  the  term 
Huspital  Practice.     Ep.  L. 


theyeai  t in^  daring    m  vaca- 

tions,     (finiqui    jf     iccouchmem     M 
Di  nki  \,  a  la  Bom  be. 

Then-  arc  man;,  other  course*  of 
Lectures,  on  tin  name  and  different 
miIiji  it  ,  by  eminent  professors,  daring 

the  winter  months. 


//n'thci  Cast  of  Poisoning  <>f  a  I  until  a 
by  Afushrooa 

lni  following  melancholy  occur- 
rence  has  recently  happened  in  the 
South  of  Prance. 

On  Sunday,  the  17th  of  October 
last,  an  entire  family  was  poisoned 
by  hating  eaten   of  some  mushrooms 

which  they  had  themselves  gathers  I. 

The  mother,   aged   45,    and    tier   son, 

aged  nine  years,  died  on  the  following 
Tuesday,  in  the  most  horrible  suffer- 
Ings.  Two  ot  her  daughters,  the  one. 
aged  is,  the  other  'ii  years,  died  on 

tin  evenings  of  Thursday  and  Frida\  . 
Only  one  person  ot  the  family  escaped, 
and  that  with  the  most  violent  pains. 
This  fresh  example  should  furnish  an 
additional  caution  to  (he  people  of  the 
country,  against  eating  poisonous 
mushrooms.  From  the  numerous 
cases  which  have  occurred,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  this  will  not  be  the  last. 
Persons  should  be  extremely  cautious 
to  distinguish  the  poisonous  fungi,  as 
•  he  use  ot  them  is  attended  with  such 
dreadful  consequences. 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 


GUV'S  HOSPITAL. 

Case  of  Rupture  of  the   I'ena  Pa  lit, 
front  a  full. 

C.  D.  a  stout  robust  man  was  brought 
into  Accident  Ward  of  this  Hospital, 
December  1st,  complaining  of  great 
prostration  of  strength  ;  he  said  that  he 
had  fallen  with  a  load  on  his  back, 
and  was  very  much  injured. 

On  milking  further  inquiries,  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  carrying  a  piece 
of  timber  on  his  back  and  that  he  had 
fallen  over  a  step,  and  the  weight  fall- 
ing on  him  had  very  much  crushed  him. 
His  countenance  was  pale,  his  pulse 
weak,  and  his  skin  cold.     He.  cunie  in 
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a  little  after  seven  in  the  evening,  tWO 
liours  niter  tin-  accident  hail  been  re- 
ceived ;  hi*  belly  became  very  much 

distended;      lie    Mink,     gradually    and 

about  eight  o'clock  lie  died. 

An  examination  of  the  body  took 
place  th<*  same  evening  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Sir  Asti.i.y  CooPEIt,  Mr. 
Kky,  and  a  great  many  Of* the  pupils. 
On  laying  open  the  abdomen,  which 
was  very  much  distended,  an  Immense 
quantity  of  dark-coloured  blood  issued 
forth  ;  all  the  intestines  between  the 
different    viscera    were  tilled   with    a 

fluid  gore, evidently  ihowing  that  some 
large  vessel  had  riven  way.  It  was 
conjectured  that  it  must  have  been 
the  inferior  cava,  but,  on  minute  ex- 
amination, it  was  found  that  there  was 
an  opening,  a  lacerated  opening,  in  the 
lu'/ia  porta ,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
quill,  just  before  that  vessel  enters 
the  porta  of  the  liver.  The  ribs  were 
not  fractured  nor  were  any  of  the  tho- 
racic or  other  viscera  injured.  The  hae- 
morrhage must  have  commence/]  at  the 
time  the  injury  was  received,  but  from 
the  small  size  of  the  opening,  the 
hemorrhage  occurred  gradually,  and 
in  two  hours  and  three  quarters  after 
the  shock  had  been  received  he  sunk. 


In  our  foreign  intelligence  of  last 
week  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  splenic 
vein  from  a  kick  on  the  abdomen  was 
given  ;  but  the  haemorrhage  that  oc- 
curred then  appeared  to  follow  rather 
as  the  remote  than  the  immediate  ef- 
fect of  the  injury. 

No  operations  have  been  performed 
here  or  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  this 
week  of  importance. 


MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 


The  following  case  is  anomalous 
and  although,  perhaps,  somewhat  in- 
explicable, may  still  be  deserving  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  The  open- 
ing symptoms  would,  we  think,  have 
justified  the  conclusion,  that  some  im- 
portant viscus  (the  liver,  for  instance) 
had  been  ruptured.  Whatever  be  the 
precise  nature  of  the  injury,  the  symp- 
toms of  the  case  are  here  faithfully 
recorded. 


Sept.  Oth. — Win.   Fairchild,   a  boy 
set.  1*2,  admitted  about  si\  p.  m.      He 

had  been  knocked  down  by  a  cart, 
the  wheels  of  which,  it  was  said,  had 
paused  over  the  belly.  On  being 
placed     in    bed,    and     examined,   his 

symptoms  were  an  follows:  his  pulse 

u  is  58,  very  weak  and  intermitting; 
he  was  tolerably  sensible,  and  com- 
plained of  a  violent  pain  over  the 
floating  ribs.  After  B  short  time  bis 
countenance  became  livid,  his  res- 
piration difficult  and  oppressed;  the 
pulse,  however,  was  still  unaltered. 
On  his  first  admission  he  was  or- 
dered : 

Enema    commune  statim — et    appli- 
cantur  Hirudines  xii.  abdomini. 
He  afterwards  had  : 

\X.  Mist.  Camphora: 

Jnfut.  Senna;  aa.  ^vi. 
Magnesia  Sutphatis.  "ii.  statim. 
10th.  His  bowels  had  not  been  open. 
There  was  great  tenderness  of  the  ab- 
domen,    which    was    frequently   fo- 
mented. Tongue  furred.  Pulse  quick, 
rather  full,  101,  and  intermitting.    He 
was  ordered  to  have  the  following : 
]£.  01.  Ricini,  ~U. 

Infus.  Senncc,  ^viii. 
Sulph.  Magnesia',  ^ii. 
Aquat  Hordei,  -vi.  fiat  Enema, 
Et  Capiat ur. 

Cctlomelanos,  gr.j. 
Ext.  Co  fori/ nth  Co.  gr.  vi. 
Con/.  Opiat.  q.  s. 
Fiant.   p'dula-  statim    sumendop, 
et  repetenda  post  horas  qua- 
tuor  si  opus  fuerit. 
Afterwards  he  had   an   indifferent 
stool,  and  the  enema  was  repeated  in 
th»  evening;  pills  also  repeated. 
Et    Cap'uttur — Haust.    Tart.    SocUe 

p.  r.  n. 
11.     Passed  a  restless  night,  with 
great  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  epi- 
gastric region,  and  vomited  twice  a 
stercoraceous  matter.     This  mornintr 
there  is  gTeat  pain  and  tenderness  of 
the  abdomen,  which  is  also  tense.  His 
bowels  have  not  been  well  opened  by 
the  pills  and  encmeta  exhibited  ;  his 
skin  is  hot  and  dry  ;  tongue  furred  ; 
respiration  difficult,    oppressed,   and 
hurried;  pulse  wiry  and  intermitting, 
about  110. 
Mr.  Joberns  ordered — 
/  .  &  ad  ^xvi. 

Emp.  rantharidis  pectori,  et  enema 
c  mmnne  statim. 


I  H  i:    LAM  ki 


1  j     R  -j.i .  .1 1 1  i  i  <i  iiii  nit  ;   pain  in 
tli-  ttbdumeu  diminished  ,  bowels  open 
last   night;    pulse  ahotil    100,  rather 
full,     Sim      iu>  admission,  has  nj 
water  with  great  difficult)  ;    bai 

ktnall)  t  iken  Im<-  «l  tea  ;  iln> 
rnfjraing,  however,  It  i  pint  of 

miiif. 

citur — llau»t.  Tart,  suilce 
u.  ut.  hoi i. 

\{.     Ext.  Cofacynthuli*  tomp.  gr.  vi. 
tfydrargyri    subniurwtis,    <_rr.    ii. 
sapmtti  gr.  \i.  it.  i.Jiai  pil,  it, 

stu((//t   1 1   j/,ij    \tas   koras   i 
tend*  si  opus  sit. 

13.  Pulse  about  100,  jerking  ;  re- 
:<piralion  less  difficult;  bowels  not  open 

since  yesterday  ;  pain  In  the  abdomen 
ntueh  less.  He  now,  however,  com- 
plains of  pain  under  the  inferior  angle 
of  the  right  scapula  ;  tongue  tuned. 

( apiakur. 
l£ggne*.  sulph.  5UL 

Ex-  4q.  Mentha  vutd.  Ji.  statim. 

14.  Bowels  open  ;  skin  more  natu- 
ral ;  has  no  pain  in  the  abdomen,  but 
still  complain.s  of  pain  over  the  shoul- 
der and  clavicle  of  the  right  side; 
tongue  tolerably  clean  ;  pulse  85  ; 
makes  water  freely. 

15th.  Pulse  100,  jerking  ;  respi- 
ration difficult ;  bowels  open,  and 
makes  water  freely  ;  skin  hot  and 
dry;  tongue  furred;  pain  in  the 
shoulder  diminished. 

.Ipp-   Emp.   ( .'a  tt  tli a  rid 'is  sterno  et 

Capiat  ur   Haust.    Tart,  set/a    ut 

(intra. 

1G.     Bowels  open  last  night;    not 

open    to-day ;    difficulty  of  lying   on 

either  side  ;  skin  hot  ;  respiration  best 

on    the    Lack ;   makes   water    freely. 

Pergat  medicaminibus. 

19.  Pulse  80,  weak ;  bowels  open 
twice.  Complained  yesterday  ami 
to-day  of  pain  over  the  spine  of  the 
ilium  on  the  left  side.  Tongue  rather 
furred ;  skin  hot ;  respiration  rather 
difficult.  Yesterday  he  had  decoct, 
aloes  co.  5J.  statim. 

20.  To-day  he  is  rather  better  ; 
slept  well  last  night  ;  respiration  more 
free  ;  bow  els  open.  On  coughing  or 
turning  suddenly,  feels  a  pain  in  his 
left  side.  Pain  over  the  spine  of  the 
ilium  diminished.  Pergat  medica- 
minibus. 

22.  Pulse  about  GO,  rather  irregu- 
lar ;  skin  more  natural ;  bowels  open; 
little  or  no  pain  in  the  side. 


Pulse  still  mmuII  and  .1  regul 
about  50  ;  ii.  other  respects  the  smie. 

From  thi>  p(  Hod  he  had  no  bad 

symptoms, 

Cast  oj  iUughing  oj  the  exti 

ofth     >  hm  ct!  I,i/ l 

Win.  WaddiBglOB,  a  healthv  muh- 
*  nlar  man,  act  12,  admitted  Oet.  2l>th, 
with  a  deep  wound  across  the  buck  of 
the  three  first  fingers,  produced  l»v  a 
rough-edged  instrument  The  \> 
were  brought  together  hy  adbei 
plaster,  sad  secured  in  the  ordinary 
w.i\  by  a  roller. 

Nov.  2.  Hand  much  swollen  ;  tongue 
furred  ;  skin  hot  and  dry  ;  pulse  fre- 
quent. The  wound  has  not  united,  \s 
dark  and  unhealthy,  and  apparently 
disposed  to  slough.  Ordered  a  poul- 
tice, and  the  peruvian  dressing,  and 
.1  purge  in  the  morning. 

5th.  Swelling  on  the  back  of  the 
hand  considerably  increased,  and 
slonglring  of  the  integuments  of  the 
index  linger.  A  ..Unseed  poultice,  made 
with  the  liq.  plumbi  aeetatis  dibit  us, 
and  opium,  was  ordered  to  be  applied, 
and  calomel  gr.  ii.  opii  gr.  ss.  to  be 
given  him  at  bed-time,  and  in  the 
morning  Haust.  senme  co.  Jii. 

7th.  Back  of  the  hand  of  a  livid 
colour;  erysipelatous  inflammation 
spreading  tip  the  arm  to  the  shoulder. 
In  the  more  tumid  part  of  the  hand  a 
fluctuation  may  be  noticed.  Pulse  100. 

8th.  The  inflammation  is  much 
less,  the  hand  is  more  livid,  and  tin- 
fluctuation  more  distinct ;  pulse  DO. 
A  lotion,  made  with  spirits  of  wine, 
liquor,  ammonia:  aeetatis,  and  water, 
was  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  arm 
and  shoulder,  and  a  dose  of  house  me- 
dicine to  be  given  the  patient. 

9th.  The  abscess  on  the  back  of 
the  hand  was  opened,  and  a  copious 
discharge  of  good  pus  ensued.  Inte- 
guments covering  the  finger  insensi- 
ble to  touch*  The  arm,  however,  is 
less  swollen  ;  ordered  Haust.  senna; 
co.  statim. 

10th.  Inflammation  much  reduced. 
The  whole  of  the  integuments  cover- 
ing the  abscess  (which  were  sphace- 
lated) removed,  and  much  pus  dis- 
charged ;  by  this  operation  the  exten- 
sor teudons  were  exposed.  The  pulse 
is  120,  aud  full ;  tongue  furred  ;  skin 
hot  aud  dr\ . 


DECEMBER  II,  1S2I. 


Mr.  Him.   oidcrcd  him    the  follow- 
ing pill*  : 
1^.      I'xIkhI.  (  mi  hoi.c  ,   pr.  iii. 

Innnoiud-  Subcarbonatu,  pr.  ij  ss 
<)/>u    pr.  It.   fiul  j-iiulu   Mus  turns 

sllllli'ltllll. 

■  ,i/iiti/iir. 
/..if.  Cofacynth.  (  ».  pr.  x.  li.  9. 
llili.    We  find,  from  the  nurse,  that 
the   pills   were    omitted  during    the 

nil' 111  ;   the  heat  of  >kin,  and  (lie  li'U'i  - 

iati  restlessness  having  been  much  in- 
creased by  their  exhibition. 

15.  The  granulations  arc  scarlet, 
the  Mirtflice  19  clean,  and  pood  juis  is 
secreted. 

(  upiatttr — Extract i  Cinchona*,  pr.  x. 
</  /  hi/  fhUrri,  ~,j.  quart  Is  Jtoris. 

l.")tli.  The  wound  lias  lost  some- 
thing of  its  former  healthy  character, 
and  the  discharge  his  considerably 
diminished.  The  patient  complains 
ot*  an  uneasy  sensation  at  the  root, 
of  the  tongue,  the  usual  motions  of 
which  arc  not  now  performed  with 
the  former  facility,  lie  swallows  solids 
■with  great  difficulty;  stiffness  at  the 
angle*  of  the  jaws.  A  lotion  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  proportion  of 
a  piain  to  an  ounce  of  water,  was 
ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  wound, 
and  four  grains  of  calomel  to  be  given 
him  at  nipht. 

16.  False  natural;  tongue  moist; 
the  mouth  more  closeo:  than  yester- 
day ;  no  pain  in  the  head  or  neck  ; 
bowels  open  ;  urine  <iood.  Ordered, 
lint  dipped  in  tr.  opii  to  the  wound. 

XI,     Oj'ii,  gr.  ii. 

Camp/iorcc,  gr.  iss. — flat  pilula — 
tcr  die  sumenda. 
FA  Capiantur. 

J  "mi  rubri,  ~vi.  guotidie. 
A  small   quantity  of  the  following 
ointment  was  likewise  ordered  to  be 
rubbed  on  his  throat  at  bed-time. 
]£.    Urfg.  tabaci. 

Ilild.    fort.     (K(.    -^w.—Jiat    UH- 

g  llfilt lit) I. 

17.  Difficulty  of  swallowing  much 
increased  ;  palae  100,  and  full  ;  pro- 
fuse sweats ;  stiffness  at  the  back  of 
the  neck;  a  wedge  is  placed  between 
the  teeth  to  prevent  their  near  ap- 
proach. To-day  Dr.  Mac  michael  was 
called  to  the  patient,  and  ordered  the 
pills  to  he  pi\en  him  every  two  hours, 
and  a  drachm  of  the  ointment  to  be 
rubbed  on  the  throat  night  and  morn- 


ing.    Slime    and  scybala   followed   an 
enema  to-day. 

is.    Blight  convulsive  twitching  o 
the  atasclta,  and  lOMooleney  ;    poke 

No.  and  \  iln  atiup  ;  incapacity  of  swal- 
lowing, with  considerable  apilation 
and  OOOgb  <>n  its  heinp  attempted  ; 
no  power  of  exposing  c\cn  the  lip  oi 
his  longne.  Same  1 1  calno nl.  11< 
was  afterward*  ordered  t  r.  opii  "i. 
on-.ni  hora,  and  the  wound  to  he  dress, 
ed  w  ilh  ext.  belladonna-. 

li).  i>ulsei:t:{;  count*  nance  cloud- 
ed with  anxiety  and  distiess.  Tin 
muscles  of  the  abdomen  art-  lipid, 
tense,  and  occasionally  violently  af 
footed  with  spasm.  His  articulation 
is  good,  and  the  motions  of  the  tongue 
within  the  mouth  are  not  much  im- 
paired ;  he  seems,  however,  to  exer- 
cise extreme  caution  in  thrusting  it 
beyond  the  teeth.  His  attention  being 
attracted,  produces  convulsive  action. 
He  is  easier  when  up,  and  leans  at  a 
considerable  angle  over  a  small  table, 
and  on  the  approach  of  the  paroxysm 
he  presses  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
against  it  to  afford  relief.  He  com- 
plains of  occasional  spasms,  originat- 
ing over  the  false  ribs  of  the  left  side. 
and  reaching  the  root  of  the  tongue. 
He  clears  his  mouth  of  the  saliva  with 
difficulty,  but  is  assisted  in  this  action 
by  diluting  it  with  beef  tea.  The  cold 
affusion  and  submersion  were  em- 
ployed, but  he  died  the  next  day. 

lnspectio  Cadaveris. 
The  tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles, 
situate  in  the  abscess,  were  com- 
pletely destroyed,  and  the  matter  had 
separated  and  insinuated  itself  be- 
tween the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the 
fore-arm  to  some  distance  above  the 
wrist.  The  branch  of  the  median 
nerve  going  to  the  fore  finger  was 
completely  destroyed,  and  the  con- 
tipuous  branches  of  others  were  in- 
flamed. The  pia  mater  was  more  than 
usually  vascular. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 

Post  Mortem  Examination  of  the  cast 
of  Fkmg#td  Testicle,  reported  ui 
p.  287. 

When  the  testis  was  laid  open,  its 
natural  structure  appeared  to  be  de- 
stroyed ;    the    greatest    part   of    the 
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swelling  wa*  made  up  ot  unorganised 
coagulable  lymph ,  in  which  weruiiiaih 
small  cftvilie*  containing  a  seroui 
il  i.il.  In  <>i:«  or  iwu  of  tlu-m  only  was 
there    any  fimfotis    math  I,    so 

that  the  disease  iiii^ht  In*  >>aid  to  l)f 
in  itsliist  •>'•;<.  1  tii-  tumour  in  tin- 
inguinal  i  ui.il  «Vtl  found  10  cunt. tin 
a  pulpv  in.itt-rial,  like  *  nam  in  rwii 
y,  and  streaked  vmIIi  blood. 
Tbe  lumbar  glAIMll  »\«n-   Dot   «fTtv  IcJ. 

The  Inngi  wire  studded  v% i 1 1 1  tuber- 
cles on  their  interior  surface,  about 
the  si/e  of  marbles,  which,  when  laid 
open,  were  found  to  contain  just  the 
.same  matter  as  was  found  in  the  in- 
guinal tumour.  More  than  three  pints 
<it"  M'liiin  were  found  in  the  eln-t. 
The  abdominal  viscera  appeared 
healthy. 

We  have  in  this  case  an  example  of 
the  true  fungoid  disease  of  the  testicle, 
peculiarly  hard  at  its  commencement, 
hut  not  quite  so  much  so  as  scirrhus  ; 
rapid   in   its   progress,   effecting    the 


splete  disorganization  of  the   I 
tide  in  a  tt-u  vreeks.  although  death 
appeared  to  haw  b  i  i  by  ih«- 

itmnatien  i  the  In  an  from 

tin-   iiiit.uiou   ot  the   tobereiii;    the 

•  turn    purple   in   appearance,   and 
tin-   general  health  bi  .>l.«-n  up.     J 

ale  hiving  extended  itself  to  the 
inguinal  glands,  ex/clad  d  th 
of  any  benefit  being  derived  from  the 
opt  ration.     The   inflammation    in   tin* 

testicle  appeared  fir*!  t<-  have  been  of 

a  common  kind,  but  it  is  probable  tbftfl 
the  state  of  the  genei  al  health  caused 
that  which  was  at  it-  commencement 
common  inflammation  to  degenerate 
into    that    of  a   malignant    character. 

The  reason  why  ticie  had  not 

the  pulpy  feel  usually  considered  as 

oin'  of  the  mark-,  of  the  fungoid  diss 
is  that  tin-  patient  was  carried  off'  by 
inflammation  ot"  the  che>t,  whilst  the 
disease  ot*  the  testicle  was  in  its  first 
stage. 


TO  SURGEONS,  CHEMISTS,  dec. 

To  be  disposed  of,  under  very  advantageous  circumstances,  A  SHOP,  &c. 
in  the  above  Line,  recently  fitted  up  in  a  handsome  style,  with  every  requi- 
site, and  stocked  in  the  completest  manner. 

The  Situation  undeniable,  the  neighbourhood  being  highly  respectable,  and 
the  thoroughfare  equal  to  any  in  Town. 

For  Particulars,  inquire  at  No.  5,  New-street,  Covent-gardcn. 


CHARLES  WRIGHT,  A\  ine  Merchant  to  the  Royal  Family,  Opera  Co- 
lonnade, Haymatket,  has  now  on  Sale  the  finest  Old  PORT, 36>\  per  doz.  ; 
superior  SHERRY,  36s.  per  do/.;  and  CAPE  MADEIRA,  16s.  per  doz. 
Two  dozen  of  eaeh  of  the  above  Wines,  will  be  well  packet!  in  an  excellent 
Sherry  hogshead,  bottles  included,  by  a  remittance  of  10/.  or  half  that 
quantity  in  hampers,  for  5/. — Madeira,  Yidonia,  Calcavella,  Lisbon,  Moun- 
tain, .Sec.  42*.  per  dox.  just  landed  |  Champagne,  vintage  1818,  tirst  quality, 
warranted,  42.  4s.  per  doz  ;  Maraschino,  15s.  f></.  per  flask. 

Just  imported,  FLORENCE  OIL.  cases  c  l*  thirty  flasks,  21.  2s.  or  It.  6 J. 
per  flask.— OLD  COGNAC  BRANDY,  2ls.  6A  and  28s.  0^.;  RIM,  lis. 
and  15s.  Gd.  per  gallon. —  P.S.  Fine  Old  Port,  Bs.  per  bottle,  fine  Old  Sherry, 
3a.,  and  Cape  Madeira,  excellent,  Is.  GJ.  per  bottle. 

Now  landing,  a  Consignment  of  PORTUGAL  GRAPES  of  the  first  qua- 
lity, in  the  highest  perfection  in  jus,  from  28  to  301b.  at  25s.  per  jar. 

Depot  at  Sussex-place,  Old  Kent-road,  where  the  above  may  be  had  at 
the  same  reduced  prices.— EDINBURGH  ALE,  12s.  per  dozen.     No  credit. 
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LECTURES 

ON    TUB 

PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE 

OF    PHYSIC, 

BY  DR.  ARMSTRONG. 


Th:at re  of  Anatomy,  IVebb  Street. 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS. 

Dr.  Armstrong's  first  regular  Lec- 
ture was,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
•present  volume,  inadvertently  insert- 
ed, instead  of  this  excellent  address. 
"We  deem  the  present  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  presenting  it  to  our 
readers. 

Gentlemen, 

The  object  of  these  Lectures  is  to 
illustrate  the  principles  and  the  prac- 
tice of  physic.  By  the  principles  of 
physic,  I  mean,  certain  general  rules 
legitimately  deduced  from  observa- 
tion, not  only  of  the  symptoms  during 
life,  and  the  morbid  appearances  dis- 
covered by  examination  after  death, 
but  likewise  of  the  effects  of  remedies 
under  the  various  circumstances  of 
their  exhibition  ;  and  by  the  practice 
of  physic,  the  immediate  application 
of  these  rules  or  more  ultimate  facts 
to  the  prevention,  palliation,  or  cure 
of  human  maladies. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  men 
instinctively  attempted  to  relieve  suf- 
ferings before  they  began  to  think 
about  the  abstract  nature  of  disease  ; 
and   thus,   as   Celsus  truly   remarks, 


the  practice  preceded  the  principles  of 
physic. 

Herodotus  mentions  that  the  Baby- 
lonians exposed  the  sick  in  the  market 
places,  in  order  to  receive  the  opi- 
nions of  those  who,  passing  by,  might 
have  been  similarly  afflicted.  In  the 
first  states  of  society,  unquestionably, 
physic  must  have  been  practised  gene- 
rally, as  it  is  at  present  among  the 
uncivilized  tribes  of  North  America. 
Some  one,  in  such  a  state,  becomes 
more  skilful  than  his  fellows,  and 
is  consequently  distinguished  above 
them ;  and  by  such  occurrences,  in 
process  of  time,  the  foundation  is  at 
length  laid  for  erecting  physic  into  a 
separate  profession. 

History  informs  us  that,  at  a  more 
advanced  aera,  the  priests  generally 
became  the  physicians.  In  ancient 
Egypt  we  find,  that  they  had  sacred 
books,  written  in  hieroglyphics,  con- 
taining whatever  medical  knowledge 
they  possessed  ;  and  while  some  ap- 
plied the  remedies,  others  prophesied 
and  performed  magic  rites  in  their 
temples,  the  strong  holds  of  ancient 
superstition  and  deception.  In  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  a  change  seems  to 
have  taken  place,  for  he  remarks  that 
a  division  of  labour  then  existed,  some 
practitioners  having  been  confined 
to  the  treatment  of  the  affections  of 
the  head,  some  to  those  of  the  eye, 
and  some  to  those  of  the  liver  \  and 
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\n<-   fin. I  .1  similar  but  voluntaiv  divi- 
ii    the   Biili-.li   m.  ti..|..)Ii-, 
where,  in  particular,  so  man|  pra< 
tujHiticu/tt/,  according  tu  the  prevail- 
ing fashion. 

ll.,  Qfeekii  who  were  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Egyptians  in  almost  all  de- 
j  n  tuientsof  art  ami  science  borrowed 
also  their  superstitions,  and,  in  like 
manner,  hail  their  presiding  divinities 
their  temples,  and  their  Imposing  *  I 
vices;  but,  true  to  the  Egypttom, 
they  left  the  cure  principally  to  na- 
ture, attending,  however,  to  air,  rest, 
diet,  drinks,  and  the  management  ot 
the  mind.  Hippocrates  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  man  who  separated 
physic  from  religion,  and  by  thus 
divesting  it  of  the  superstitious  ad- 
juncts then  in  use,  he  set  a  dis- 
tinguished example  of  stud\  ing  physic 
in  the  right  way.  Praxagoras,  Chrv- 
sippus,  Hierophilus,  and  Erisistratus, 
pursued  nearly  the  same  path,  and 
endeavoured  to  extend  their  re 
searches;  but  still,  like  Hippocrates, 
they  retained  many  prejudices  de- 
scended from  past  times  ;  for  the  mind 
takes  a  tinge  from  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances, as  light  does  from  the 
medium  through  which  it  passes. 

The  school  founded  at  Alexandria 
was  modelled  after  the  Hippocratic 
method,  and  thus  physic  was  divided 
into  the  dietical,  medicinal,  and  chi- 
rurgical,  a  much  more  rational  divi- 
sion than  the  modern  one  of  physic 
and  surgery,  since  the  science  is  one 
ami  the  same.  The  empirics  and 
dogmatists  soon  afterwards  appeared, 
the  one  sect  depending  entirely  on 
observation  or  experience,  the  other 
on  reason,  which  they  contended  was 


sufficient     where     obsM  \  atom    failed. 
ObjM'i  vat  ion,  h<mcvt:i,  and  i'   i>on, 
both  necepsar)  in  the  studv  ofpliy* 
Observation   is  the    Itbonrct   which 
furnishes  the  matt  liala  -<mi  il><: 

aichitect  which  directs  the  an  an 
ment  tor  practical  purposes.  Theiui- 
son,  adverse  to  both,  founded  tin:  me- 
thodic sect,  who  deduced  their  treat- 
ment from  the  mutual  ami  apparent 
mblance,  the  itrictnm  and  lasaai 

of  affections.  The  medical  world  was 
thus  divided,  when  (Jalen  arose,  and 
professed  to  revive  the  doctrine*  <u 
Hippocrates,  which  he  blended  with 
the  philosophy  of  his  own  time.  H<- 
assumed  the  existence  of  three  spirits. 
The  natural  he  made  to  preside  over  the 
brain,  and  to  intluenoe  the  voluntary 
power,  and  the  internal  as  well  as 
the  external  senses  ;  the  vital,  the 
functions  of  respiration  and  circula- 
tion ;  and  the  animal,  those  of  gene- 
ration, secretion,  and  nutrition.  Some 
of  his  opinions  have  a  remarkable 
similitude  to  those  of  our  times,  and, 
perhaps,  he  was  right  in  supposing 
that  a  subtle  fluid  was  elaborated 
from  the  blood,  and  connected  with 
all  the  functions.  His  pathology  was 
humoral.  He  held  that  there  were 
four  fluids — the  blood,  phlegm,  yellow 
bile,  ami  black  bile  ;  from  the  differ- 
ent combinations  of  which  different 
temperaments  and  different  diseases 
arose.  His  remedies  were  simple,  and 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  vegetable 
world. 

Physic  remained  stationary,  or 
made  but  little  progress  for  many 
generations ;  the  speculations  and 
practice  of  Galen  being  still  predomi- 
nant. At  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
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empire,  science  flo4f  Bad  rough!    a 

■jfjfS  ill    I'm-  I'.r  l   ;    but  tin-  Arabians 

effected  nothing  remarkable,  it'  we 
except  tin-  introduction  of  aromatic* 
and  mild  laxatives,  whilst  the\  ne^- 
nl  anatomy,  and  obscured  pa- 
thology by  an  additional  cloud  of 
conjectures.  In  the  .sixteenth  een- 
turx,  however,  the  authority  of  Galen 

was  shaken  by  1'aracelsns,  who  found- 
ed a  more  chemical  philosophy  and 
practice,  the  influence  of  which  still 
exists  in  the  common  abuse  of  mer- 
curials and  nntimoniab.  The  next  me- 
morable change  occurred  through  the 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  by  our  £icat  countryman,  Har- 
vey ;  ami  shortly  afterwards,  a  mc- 
ohanical  was  blended  with  a  chemical 
theory.  Vet  many  of  the  crude  no- 
tions of  Hippocrates  prevailed,  as  we 
find  exemplified  in  the  writings  of 
Sydenham,  who,  nevertheless,  was  a 
man  of  genius,  for  he  detected  the 
fallacy  and  danger  of  the  hotregimen, 
aud  attempted  to  introduce  the  cool- 
ing one  in  febrile  affections.  Indeed, 
advancing  into  another  age,  he  left 
his  cotemporaries  far  behind  him,  who 
endeavoured  to  destroy  his  reputa- 
tion by  slanderous  falsehoods.  But 
secondary  intellects  miscalculate  their 
power,  when  they  suppose  they  can 
destroy  the  reputation  of  genius,  which 
revives  even  from  the  tomb,  and 
again  breathing,  and  informing,  it 
has  an  immortality  in  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  present  and  succeeding 
ages.  Nay,  the  very  college  which 
is  recorded  to  have  been  amongst  his 
opponents,  has  bent  before  his  shrine, 
as  if  in  atonement  for  those  preju- 
dices   and   passions  which    formerly 


ffhrouUed  the  splendour  of  his  name, 
llo'ihaave  next  attracted  attention, 
but,  like  Galen,  he  merely  attempted 
to  unite  tkje  doutrioei  of  Hippocrates 
Willi  the  sciences  of  his  own  tiroes. 
St. ihl,  and  then  Hodman  followed, 
who   introduced    the    doctiiue   of   the, 

presiding    principle   and   <»i    spasm. 

which,  in  fact,  was  but  a  mere  modi- 
fication of  the  opinions  of  Hippoci.. 
and  Themison.  It  has  been  said  that 
knowledge  is  a  circle  in  motion,  and 
certainly  the  same  things  are  every 
now  and  then  turning  up  and  down  in 
the  revolutions  of  time.  The  same 
thoughts  have  existed  in  all  ages,  only 
they  have  been  differently  expressed". 
Cullcn  succeeded,  who,  notwith- 
standing all  the  panegyric  which  has 
been  bestowed  on  his  memory,  intro- 
duced nothing  original,  for  his  system 
is  a  mere  metaphysical  "  thing  of 
shreds  and  patches."  Cullen  was  not 
a  man  of  genius,  though  extremely 
plausible  withal.  Genius  never  is  con- 
tent with  the  mere  productions  of 
other  men,  but  produces  something  ot" 
its  own ;  it  collects,  arranges,  and 
combines  materials  from  its  own  ob- 
servation, so  as  to  create,  as  if  by  a 
spell,  what  is  new  and  useful.  Brown- 
whom  Cullen  seemed  to  despise,  had 
the  ascendant  in  talent,  and  if  he  had 
paid  more  minute  attention  to  symp- 
toms and  morbid  anatomy,  and  if  he 
had  not  generalized  so  sweepingly  re- 
specting excitability,  he  would  have 
done  much  good  to  the  science.  Dar- 
win improved  on  the  system  of  Brown 
iu  giving  more  ample  illustrations, 
though,  like  him,  he  carried  his  con- 
clusions too  far;  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  affections  are  con- 
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uected  with  increased  ami  diminidied 
t-witement,  the  organic  M-Mtlt->  of 
w  lucli  weN  mi  Mil  itl  **f*lj  overlooked 

by  both  these  ingenious  speculator, 
who  may  be  ranked  among  the  left, 
and  uat  the  lea-t,  in  the  history  of 
fonj«  ctm  al  systems. 

li  1  were  to  enumerate  the  causes 
>vhy  physic  made  so  little  progress  in 
ancient  times,  the  four  following  would 
be  the  most  conspicuous. 

First.  The  defect  of  elementary  in- 
formation, and  especially  in  anatomy 
and  physiology,  through  the  horror 
which  existed  as  to  human  dissection*, 
so  that  men  were  not  only  ignorant  of 
the  healthy  structures  and  functions, 
but  knew  nothing  of  those  organic 
effects  on  which  symptoms  depend. 

Secondly.  The  existence  of  false 
philosophy,  which  is  generally  the 
offspring  of  presumption.  Vain  men 
form  imaginary  laws  in  the  closet,  and 
attempt  to  bend  nature  to  them,  but 
while  these  have  been  perpetually 
fluctuating,  nature  has  remained  eter- 
nally the  same, and  her  laws  can  only  be 
deduced  from  an  accurate  examination 
of  phenomena  as  they  actually  exist- 
Fatalism  was  very  prevalent  in  the 
ancient  world,  and  must  have  been 
unfavourable  to  observation,  as  we 
now  perceive  it  is  in  modern  Turkey. 

The  third  cease,  was  the  cunning  of 
the  faculty,  who  studiously  concealed 
their  ignorance  by  the  affectation  of 
knowledge.  The  ancient  world  was 
composed  of  two  principal  parties, 
knaves  and  fools;  and  the  knaves  con- 
trived to  keep  all  the  power  in  their 
own  possession,  by  making  philosophy 
a  mystery  and  by  keeping  the  people 
id  a  state  of  profound  ignorance. 


The  Jt>ui  tU  cause  was  the  gioss  ig- 
noiauce  of  the  public.  IfOOVOJMt  Is 
the  pan-nt   of  credulity,   and  when  an 

enlarged  and    liberal  spirit  doc*   not 

exist  in  the  public  mind  then  we  find 
(tail  and  kii.mrv  prevail  This  if  a'l 
age,  beweter,  in  which  it  wool  I  be  iii 
vain  to  prop    up   false    principle*   and 

practices  by  any  affected  ie\eieuce 
for  what  is  called  the  wisdom  of  anti- 
quity, which  was  distinguished  by  little 
else  than  weakness  of  intellect  in  the 
inductive  sciences,  and  which  wa> 
\oung  in  knowledge  compared  with 
the  present,  rich  in  accumulated  fact* 
and  inferences  of  numerous  minds 
successively  enlightening  each  other. 

If  wre  were  to  trace  back  the  causes 
why  the  present  times  have  become  so- 
favourable  for  the  development  of 
science,  we  should  perhaps  find  that 
the  three  following  have  had  great  in- 
fluence on  the  progress  of  human  im- 
provements. 

First,  the  revival  of  ancient  litera- 
ture. For  many  centuries  the  intel- 
lectual world  lay  wrapt  in  a  profound 
gloom,  till  at  last  the  genius  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  arose,  like  a  hew 
Sun,  and  the  gross  darkness  gave  w  ay, 
it  breathed  like  a  spiritual  agency  and 
the  deluge  of  ignorance  began  to  sub-, 
side.  But  though  the  study  of  the 
deck  and  Roman  writers  was  at  first 
highly  beneficial,  particularly  as  one 
of  these  languages  became  the  medium 
of  thought  among  men  in  different 
countries,  yet  Greek  and  Latin  have 
degenerated  into  a  mere  study  of 
words  scliolasticallv,  without  a  refer- 
ence to  things  and  we  now  have  in 
some  Colleges  the  mockery  of  a  mere 
verbal  examination  in  the  Latin  tongue 
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when  j,ooksarc  no  longer  written  and 
when  lectures  are  no  longer  delivered 
in  that  language.  But  corporate  bodies 
seldom  do  any  material  good  to  me- 
dicine, because  not  being  responsible 
to,  they  are  not  influenced  by,  public 
opinion. 

Sr  ■oik/!;/,  the  Reformation  effected 
by  Lather  and  others,  which  rooted 
up  superstition  and  slavery  in  sonic 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  planted  in  their 
stead  religion  and  liberty,  the  growth 
of  which  is  as  favourable  to  intellectual 
as  it  is  to  moral  improvement.  The 
general  state  of  intellect  influences 
that  of  particular  professions  ;  and 
this  is  so  especially  the  case  with  phy- 
sic that  it  is  now  the  furthest 
advanced  where  most  general  infor- 
mation prevails  among  the  people  at 
large. 

Thirdly,  the  discovery  and  exten- 
sion of  Printing.  This  circumstance 
alone  places  the  modern  world  in  an 
entirely  different  situation  from  the 
ancient  world.  The  human  mind  ad- 
vances more  now  in  a  few  years  than 
it  did  in  centuries  before.  By  aid  of 
the  press,  truths  are  not  only  rapidly 
and  widely  diffused,  but  are  preserved 
embalmed  by  it  for  the  benefit  of  pos- 
terity, so  that  useful  information  can 
never  be  lost.  These  three  causes, 
arising  separately  and  concurring  at 
last,  have  elevated  the  human  mind, 
and  have  contributed  to  produce  that 
simplicity  and  independence  In  the 
medical  character,  which  is  a  happy 
contrast  to  the  duplicity  and  crouch- 
ing of  former  times. 

In  this  age  a  new  sect  of  men  has 
arisen  in  the  profession  ;  men  who 
think,  a<t,  and  observe  lor  themselves: 


With  them,  the  question  is  not,  what 
h;is  been  MfjM  <>r  sanctioned  by  au- 
thorities? jBut  whether  the  piopo- 
sition  be  false,  or  whether  it  be  true? 
Whatever  is  false  they  reject,  what- 
ever is  true  they  admit  and  maintain. 
Among  this  sect  I  have  voluntarily 
placed  myself  as  a  humble,  but  a  firm 
adherent,  not  to  attack  individuals, 
but  openly  to  oppose  systematic  and 
established  errors  ;  aye,  and,  if  possi- 
ble in  the  accumulated  strength  of  this 
age,  to  grasp,  and  rend  and  wrench 
away  the  forms  and  the  fooleries,  the 
mysteries  and  the  mummeries  by  which 
physic  has  been  incumbered  and  ob- 
scured, and  to  present  it  in  the  plain 
and  palpable  simplicity  of  common 
sense. 

In  the  study  of  Physic,  Five  points 
are  to  be  considered  of  elementary  im- 
portance. 

Anatomy  and  Pliysiology  certainly 
form  the  first  of  these.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy, no  one  can  possibly  become  a 
gootl  practitioner.  No  man  can  re- 
pair a  machine,  of  the  structure  of 
which  he  is  entirely  ignorant.  As 
pathology  is  the  mere  contrast  to  phy- 
siology, which  unfolds  the  various 
functions  as  performed  in  a  state  of 
health  ;  so  it  becomes  of  course  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  one,  before  we 
can  comprehend  the  other.  Bat  ana- 
tomy and  physiology  are  only  auxili- 
aries to  the  principles  and  practice  of 
physic  or  surgery, and  should  be  studied 
with  a  strict  reference  to  these. 

Secondly,  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  rise,  progress  and  present 
state  of  the  symptoms,  in  conjunction 
with  constant  endeavours  to  discover 
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il  condition    on  wlnc'i  iIk  \ 

Mil. 

minute  e  •.  inrin  »ti  in  of  the 
\  iftei  death.    I  or  it  n  in  thU 
out)  thai  m  < 

of  disorder  i  |)ou    the  dlf 

>.     By   tli is  m  m' 

j.rc-  "t  On!j     I  t  >n. 

jectures  bur  d  in  man}  i 

the    cause   of  death,  and    thus    ii 

'i'i"\'iMi  :t  oaa   bo  Brat   princt- 

pf  patholo 

,  a  knowledge  of  the  ope- 
ration of  medicines  as  modified  bj  tin 
various  states  ot"  the  body  under  which 
they  are  given-.  The  Fatter  is  a  point 
of  great  importance,  because  the  same 
remedy  under  different  circumstances 
produces  different  effects,  which  must 
M)ted  and  carefully  classed  that  we 
may  acquire  precision  in  the  applica- 
tion of  tin1  mean    which  we  employ. 

'tiihi,  to  these  I  shall  also  add  the 
inenal  and  mental  management, 
which  relates  not  only  to  diet,  drinks, 
and  other  things,  bat  also  to  mind,  and 
which  is  fully  us  important  as  the  me- 
dical man-cement. 

If  you  adopt  this  mode  df  pursuing 
the  science,  you  will  arrive  at  a  dis- 
tinct pathology,  and  at  a  successful 
practice.  Once  for  all  let  me  recom- 
mend yen  to  study  the  practical  part 
of  vour  profession  at  the  bed-side  of 
the  sick,  and  to  be  cautions  in  the  se- 
lection of  books,  the  study  of  which, 
when  it  is  excessively  and  indiscrimi- 
nately indulged,  is  apt  to  shut  a  man 
out  from  the  more  important  study 
of  nature. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  a  general, 
and  therefore  a  necessarily  brief  and 
imperfect,  view  of  the  principles  and 


tice  of  phj  sic,  it  m  i>  lit-  proper 
io  ioqoire  what  i>  meant  b  ton 

health.     Ail  the  1  of the  bud\ 

1  In-  u  ranged  under  thi  ee  heai 
I,  T  mical ;  f,  '1  be  <  in  mical ; 

^uid  :$,  The  \  i' at.     Hie  ma  h  in 
chieflj  relate  to  the  heart  and  vaacoUu 

m  ;  the  ehemie  d,  to  the  cirenl 

;.i  ■  !>  or  tin  u  ini,  and  I 

vital  functions  to   the   brain   and  nii- 
\ons  system.     Each  elae*  offunetio 
depends,  in  a  great  ton    rti 

ninance  on  the  Other.  Their 
harmony  is  health,  and  their  disturb- 
ance is  disord  r  er  disease.  Hut,  as 
their  functions  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  certain  parts,  we  must 
si  ck  for  the  cause  of  disturbed  func- 
tions in  the  condition  of  these  parts, 
solid  or  fluid.  At  first  sight  the  sub- 
ject might  seem  confused,  and  hen 
some  arrangement  becomes  necessary 
in  order  to  make  the  descriptions  dis- 
tinct and  intelligible. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  ali  af- 
fections might  be  arranged  Under  two 
great  classes,  the  lirst  acute  and  sub- 
acute affections,  the   second,   chroi 
affections. 

The  first  arise  quickly,  and  go 
through  their  course  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  and  are  therefore 
called  acute  or  sub-acute. 

The  second  begin  and  advance 
slowly,  and,  from  occupying  more 
time  than  the  former  class,  are  called 
chronic. 

The  first  class  of  affections  arises 
from  remote  occasions,  which  may  be 
divided  into  common  and  peculiar. 
The  common  are  the  ordinary  agents 
of  Nature,  which  might,  according  to 
their  effects,  be  subdivided  into  de- 
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imi'»v  nits,  ithnhlanl  .    In  Itaat*,   nil 

iiiicii  ii|ti. tuts,  i(  im>  which  I  shall  al 

■  ink  explain,    loi   it   w  ill  Im    ii 
•  ii  v  Im    iiif  to  id  -lint*  .ill  KUCh  «4  fiifi  .1 1 
or    ah.slracl     l«i  ims    hi    (In      BOMfti    <d 

LMtnUi  msd   I  -i  1 1 J  i    p|   fei    plain 

iisl,  in  ( .ici-L  and  Latin  toohn 
litiea. 

The  common  |  (Illll06  WVII   ll 

effects,   wIik-Ii,  on      a  .  <  1 1 .1 1 1 1  < « I ,  will 

lir  tmiMtl  iinitiii  ill  aild  1 1  lei  1  .title  In  1  11 

i.t.n  conditions     let,  (Jommon  con 

hit  .     2d,    <  ouiinoii    Miii/ili  .     .Hid,    :i»l, 
1  'iinn      iiifl./iiimn/oi  1/      fri',1    — when 

1  1  b  .1    itc  tad    nit  .11  at e    ti 

ledums. 

The   in.:i  variety  is  marked  liy  the 
diminution  of  the  In  irt*s  action,  ami 

the  diminution  of  the  animal  heat, 
with  oppression  ol*  Hie  operation  ol 
some  particular  organ  mainly  through 
\t  m  in. 

The  reeoneft,  the  "-I mph-  variety,   ii 
marked  l>>  the  l  the  hi 

ion  ami  ihe  Increase  of  the  aeimal 
heat,  without  an.  marks  of  external 
ee  latei  nel   inrl  tmination,  all  the  or 
gam   being  excited,  but   none  abac 
lutely  Inflamed,  ai  the  blood  is  equally 

<  l  i  ->  1 1  ilin1(  d. 

Ill    the    third    \  .11  i(  !v,    in    i :  1 1 1 . 1 1 11  lit  :i 

' bare  is  an  inercaae  of  tin 

11.  and  an    increase  of  the 
animal    In  a:  1  mp 

loin  1  nal    Of    external    inllam- 

iii.ilinii.  Now  lliis  inflammation  in:i\ 
lake  place  in  different  organ:  ,  ionic 
lime  1,1  ,,i|.,  gomi  time*   in  the 

lungs,   and  souk  lime-    111    othei    pail 
oi    the    Inaly.      Differcnl    individuals 
•hall    have    intra-  -    in  diH'(  rent 

pans,  product  I  I,  ,  l lie  alllC  1  emote 
o   ci-n    11-       accm  tin  >e    part* 


in  t\     In     p. 11  tieuhuly   prcilinpe 

thai     the    common   iijllaminatui  \  1 1 

had  an  oxten  <  It.n  ictoi 

The  j'l  1 11I  in  !!■,,',  in  <  sainjth: 
in  1I.11 11,  tin-  spit  iln  t  (ml. 1  1  11  and 
atmospheric    constitution*   also    i 

llllCe  coiiors/irr,  \nn/>lcy  and  mj/nin- 
miliary  lev  r,  Imt  e.u  h  vanet v  in 
lileiltled  with  Minir  peciib.n  I 
(le pending  iipini  Hie  piculluiilv  ol  (lie 
reinoti  cause.  Ileijce  Hie  ellloi.  -1  miic 
in  scarlatina,   the  1  as  Ii  in  r/teor'tar,    llio 

pnatules  in  small  p$xt  and  sn  forth  | 
the  etfecto  bfing  modified  not  only  liy 

llie     peculiarity     of    Hie     leimil-    can  N ', 

nrhieh,  apparently  through  the  Wood, 

opei  ales    ipeoleJI)     0  I    001  lain    |  1 1  uc- 

tunes,  as  ebali  afterwards  be  shown* 
The  indication  in  the  trfatnufii  of 

(lie   i  onrrstu  i-     fOJ  III    of  tc\  (   I  ,     I  -.    1 1  | 

■lore  the  animal  heal ,  ami  to  • 

the  venous  and  arterial  circulation  | 

whereas  in  the  -ample    I'miu    ol    l'   wi. 

the  indication  is  to  lessen  the  lieart'i 

action    anil    tin     annual    lie.i!.      I:: 

inilnuiai;:!iii  \    form,  the  indi 

in  remove  the    1  nil. 1:11m. il ion ,   ami  thitf 
iudicntion,  hk«-  the  preceding  one,  11 

I  i  .illy    b   si   fulfilled    h>  evacu  I 
judicioudj    varied    according    to   the 

inisl.inces  ol  each  p  n  ticull 

Uedtloes  h.is  in  'IivcIn  ,  Imt 

emphatically,  il  nur> 

del   tin  h   exceptions  ;  and  <  i  tainly, 

liowe*  <i    u  elid  general   ruh  ma) 

l it<li-    us,    like  n;\  igatoi  tliro 

extensive  1 1  ache,  \  1 1  e/c  most  i 

her  Hiat  Ihe    modils  lag  circim 
k  tpiiie    a    propi  r  run 
ihes  ai  c  the  rock  il     mi  wh.    Il 

im  ii  are  apt  to  !>«•  wi  celled. 
ample,  1  would  in   lance.    Ihe   tare  dis- 
fitcuriiif   and  1 
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inflammatory  oucs  seated  within  the 
same  cavii>  \ct  it  the  active  treat- 
ment mvt^arv  to  he  pursued  in  the 
first  were  always  adopted  in  the 
second,  the  life  of  the  patient  wonld 
very  often  he  sacrificed  in  bronchitis. 
The  doctrine  of  a  congestive,  simple, 
and  inflammatory  variety  of  fever,  is 
legitimately  dedncihle  from  symptoms 
and  dissections,  and  removes  a  crowd 
of  false  hypotheses,  and  also  of  techni- 
calities framed  in  the  ignorance  of 
former  times.  This  doctrine  is  espe- 
cially applicable  to  infantile  affections^ 
notwithstanding  the  separate  treatises 
which  we  possess,  as  if  children  did 
not  belong  either  to  the  mascnline  or 
feminine,  hut  were  of  the  neuter 
gender.  lis  pathological  and  prac- 
tical application  will  likewise  he  found 
very  useful  in  that  department  of 
physic  which  is  called  surgery,  and 
which  was,  unfortunately  for  the 
science,  separated  from  physic  in  a 
dark  age,  hy  cunning,  under  the  mask 
of  religious  superstition,  and  which 
still  continues  separated  by  the  powers 
held  in  corporate  hodies,  one  of  which 
we  have  lately  seen  enacting  laws, 
in  an  exclusive  spirit  of  monopoly, 
which  deprive  men  of  their  common 
rights,  and  give  no  adequate  security 
to  the  public  welfare  ;  for  the  exami- 
nations are  so  very  deficient  as  to 
exclude  the  practice  of  physic,  an 
essential  point  in  all  surgical  cases, 
since  not  the  external  pathology  mere- 
ly, but  the  internal  pathology,  requires 
a  simultaneous  consideration.  Most 
surgical  cases,  as  they  are  called,  ter- 
minating fatally,  where  they  do  so,  by 
the  implication  of  some  internal  dis- 
order or  disease.   The  first  step  there- 


fore in  surfer)  is,  and  Might  to  be,  a 
lUMMVltdge,  an  intimate  knowledge,  of 
the  principle!  and  praetiee  of  phytic. 
The  second  (lass,  or  cluonn  affce- 
tion,  arises  in  like  manner  from  com- 
mon and  peculiar  cauies  :  the  tir-t 
having  common,  ami  the  second, 
special  properties,  hy  which  they  are 
distinguished.  The  whole  range  of 
pathological  inquiry  might  be  divided 
into  three  great  leading  conditions; 
namely,  predisposition,     disorder,    and 

dis, use.   Predisposition  consists  in  the 

liability  or  tendency  to  disorder  or 
disease.  Disorder  is  some  error  in 
the  motions  of  the  solids,  or  in  tin- 
distribution  or -quality  of  the  fluids. 
Disease  essentially  consists  in  some- 
thing being  taken  away  from,  or  su- 
peradded to  the  natural  structure. 
Chronic  disorders  are  generally  in- 
sidious in  their  origin  and  progress, 
and,  if  not  timely  discovered,  become 
diseases,  by  altering  the  structure  of 
the  parts  in  which  they  are  seated. 
Chronic  affections  frequently,  how- 
ever, wind  up  in  an  acute  form;  and 
acute  affections,  on  the  other  hand, 
sometimes  become  chronic;  and  thus 
the  two  forms  may,  and  often  do, 
pass  and  repass  into  each  other. 
These  changes  should  teach  us  to  be 
very  careful  in  distinguishing  and 
treating  maladies,  and  not  to  confine 
our  views  within  the  limits  of  any  arti- 
ficial arrangement. 

The  remote  occasions  of  chronic  af- 
fections are  either  internal  or  external. 

The  external  are  the  ordinary  agents 
of  Nature,  or  those  which  have  spe- 
cial properties,  called  peculiar.  The 
internal  are  errors  of  diet  and  other 
ingesta.  Besides  the  internal  occasions 
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involve  the  doctrine  of  predisposition,  I 
•mih'u -li  may  be  said  to  he  1.  Hen  ditarv  ; 

2.  (Ltal,  or  connected  with  the  a»e; 

S«   Sexual  ;     1.    Acquired,   from    some 

f)H'vious  disorder  or  disease  having 
eft  some  part  weaker  or  more  faulty 

than  before. 

The  doctrine  of  indisposition  is  one 

of  immense   importance,   In   I    pre- 

venti\o  light,  especially  that  of  he- 
reditary    predisposition.     To    give    a 

•ingle  example— where    consumption 

exists  in  a  family,  We  may  succeed  in 
preventing  it  by  avoiding  tlie  exciting 

«  auses,  in  the  institution  of  a  good 
regimenal  and  mental  management, 
occasionally  aided  hy  medicine. 

From  what  has  heen  said,  it  will 
appear,  that  there  is  u  world  within, 
and  a  world  without  us,  the  elements 
of  which  are  continually  operating 
upon  us,  so  that  life  is  a  continued 
conflict.  If  we  were  to  attempt  to 
refer  all  the  seemingly  discrepant 
symptoms  of  chronic  affections,  and 
their  pathological  causes  or  condi- 
tions, we  should  find  that  the  following 
were  the  most  important  and  frequent: 
1.  I  enous  Congestion ,  2.  Simple  ex- 
citement; 3.  Inflammation;  4.  Changes 
in  the,  qua/if ics  of  blood;  5.  Changes 
in  the  secretions  of  the  blood;  G.  Some 
Mechanical  interruption :  and  hence, 
as  in  the  acute  and  (tub-acute  affec- 
tions, we  would  he  necessarily  led  to 
the  consideration  of  a  few  points,  the 
removal  of  which,  where  practicable, 
would  remove  the  attendant  train  of 
symptoms ;  for  we  must  no  longer 
pursue  the  nosological  method  of 
Cullen;  we  must  no  longer  he  de- 
ceived hy  names  which,  generally 
speaking,  only  involve  a  symptomatica! 
pathology,  and  leave  us  in  the  dark 
respecting  the  structural  states  or 
conditions  which  are  the  true  causes 
of  those  symptoms.  In  a  word,  we 
must  regard  symptoms  only  as  the 
signs  or  indications  of  disorder  or 
disease,  and  not  as  the  disorder  or 
disease  itself",  which  is  to  he  sought  in 
some  morhid  change  either  in  the 
solids  or  fluids  of  the  body. 

Having  premised  these  desultory 
remarks,  which  are  most  imperfect 
indeed,  I  must  now  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  plan  of  this  course  of  Lec- 
tures. In  the  first  place,  I  shall  con- 
sider the  remote  occasions  ;  iti  the  se- 
cond, the  symptoms;  in  the  third,  the 


morbid  anatomy;  in  the  fourth,  the 
pathological  conditions  on  which  the 
symptoms  depend}  in  the  fifth,  the. 
diagnosis ;  in  the  sixth,  the  treatment ; 

and  in  the  seventh,  the  prognosis  in 
each  Lecture.  The  principles  will 
arise  legitimately,  BS  inferences  out 
oflMCtl  alone,  and  when  my  informa- 
tion fails  in  this  department,  I  shall 
acknowledge  my  ignorance;  whilst 
the  practice  also  shall  he  fairly  stated, 
and   principally   from    my  own   c\p<  - 

rience,  for  I  wish  you  to  understand 

that  these  Lectures  will  he  neither 
elaborate  nor   learned  in  quotations, 

hut  will  simply  contain  the  results  of 
my  own  ohscrvation  and  experience, 
Laboriously  conducted  through  a  pe- 
riod of  upwards  of  twenty  years,  at 
the  bed-side  of  sick  individuals.  For 
the  purpose  of  affording  you  an  op- 
portunity more  effectually  to  study 
pathology  and  practice,  a  Dispensary 
has  been  attached  to  this  School, 
where  clinical  remarks  will  he  made 
by  my  colleagues  and  myself  on  the 
most  interesting  cases. 

Before  concluding  this  Lecture,  or 
rather  introductory  address,  you  must 
allow   me  to    remark,   that  however 
important  my  duties  as  a  teacher  may 
be,  yours,    as    students,  are   equally 
deep  and  responsible.     Not  only  are 
the  hopes  of  your  relations  and  your 
own  welfare  involved   in  the  conside- 
ration of  your  present  conduct  and  ac- 
quirements, but  the  safety  of  the  sick, 
and   the  happiness   of    their   friends, 
since,  humanly   speaking,  the  issues 
of  life  and  death  are  ultimately  to  be 
placed  in  your  hands  as  medical  prac- 
titioners.   If  other  motives  were  want- 
ing to  awaken  your  attention  and  zeal, 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  great  ex- 
tent of  the  science,  in  its  beneficent 
objects,  and  in  its   useful  ends  ;  for, 
uniting  philosophy   and  philanthropy 
ill   itself,    it  affords  a   vast  field    for 
the  exercise   of   all  that  adorns  and 
dignifies   our   moral   and   intellectual 
|  nature.     If  you   now  lay  the  fonnda- 
j  tion  of  correct  elementary  knowledge, 
all  of  you  will   become  highly   useful 
■  members  of  society,  provided  your  mo- 
ral conduct  be  correspondent,   while 
some  of  you,  by  discovering  or  extend  - 
|  ing  important  truths,  may  rank   your 
'  names  among  those  jjreat  benefactors 
i  of    mankind    who    make    times    and 
'  countries  worthy  of  our  remembrance. 
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The    -object   of   tin*    h-ctuie  will    be 
tilt*   (icutwttU   c/    tn/iutiuuattoii   of  Hit 
04 .  /.  •  <  in  tnfuntt  anil  •  tut 
.    lint  previously  toeutering  upon 
it,    1    sli..!l    i  ei  apilnlate    some    pointa 
tin-    pathology   of  hydio 
cephalus    interims,   and    likewise  it 

Sjpettiiii;    tlit-    modes   in  whirl-    inihini 

,ii  t»t'  tlit-   brain   attacks  tnt'aata 
ami  children. 

Hydrocephalus  Inter  nu-i. 

"What  la  called  hydrocephalus  in- 
ternus  is  not  an  affection  mi  a/enerir, 
hut  merely  the  effect  of  three  different 
conditions  of  the  brain :  l,  Venonn  con- 
gestion ;  2,  Inflammation,  arising 
either  (rata  ■  common  or  peculiar 
cause;  and  lastly ,  Organic  disease  a  of 
the  hrain. 

Hydrocephalus  interims,  ;is  the  ef- 
fect of  venous  congestion,  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  infants,  delicate 
children,  and  very  aged  persons,  par- 
ticularly such  as  are  affected  by  chro- 
nic bronchial  affections.  In  such  ex- 
amples, the  skin  is  cold,  the  pulse 
We,  the  respiration  weak,  and  the 
brain  oppressed,  as  tit  scribed  in  the 
worst  tonus  of  common  congestive 
t  iter,  under  which  indeed  such  cases 
<  light  to  be  arranged.  An  infant,  for 
example,  is  taken  out  thinly  clothed  in 
a  cold  day,  and  becomes  chilled  in  the 
arms  of  the  nurse,  you  are  called  to 
him  shortly  attt  rwards,  and  you  find 
him  lying  in  a  state  of  apparent  insen- 
sibility, or  at  least  indifference  to 
those  surrounding  objects  which  he- 
fore  at  once  attracted  his  attention. 

The  breathing  is  hurried,  the  pnlse 
amarll  ami  weak,  the  skin  pale  and 
cold,  the  pupils  dilated,  the  conjunc- 
tiva blanched,  and  sometimes  convul- 
sions occur  early,  but  at  other  times 
only  in  the  progress,  or  toward*  the 
close.  Again,  a  similar  condition  of 
the  circulation  arises  lionuonie  offend- 
ing food  having  been  taken  into  the 
stomach,  and  therefore  you  should 
always  make  a  point  of  inquiring 
whether  anything  indigestible  has  been 
recently  given,  since  the  removal  of 
that  from  the  stomach,  through  an 
emetic,  or  when  that  fails  to  operate, 
the  administration  of  a  little  opium,  as 
an  enema  or  suppository,  will  frequent- 
ly save  the  child,    particularly  where 


convulsion*  have  followed  the  shock 
isioned  hv  the  impiopei  diet.  Hut 
where  a  t  kuld  is  directly  »uuk  into  the 
extreme  form  ofcouu;ei>iiuii,y»u  »hoi:ld 
always  use  the  hot  an   balk,  and  tepid, 

ui  rather  bet,  dsiaks,  if  the  child  caua 

an  illow,  in  oi  dei  to  create  re-action  ; 
and  where  these  do  not  >ueceed,  then 
-in  all  (l«-  of  opium  sometimes  answer 

remark sbl}    well,  especially  if  com- 

hmed  with  small  daoaa  of  calomel. 
Recollect,  that  when  a  child  cannot 
swallow,  yon  assy  administer  the 
opium  hv  the  rectum,  the  "i.tduated 
doses  of  which,    as   influenced   by  the 

age  of  children,  1  shall  afteawnida 
give  \  on  in  the  Jos  m  of  a  table.  When 
yen  have  succeeded  in  producing  ex- 

citement,  v  our  plan  must   he   entirely 
changed,    you    must,     in    line,    with- 
draw    all    excitants    as    soon    ;h    ever 
the  skin  becomes  hotter  than  natural. 
Congestion   of  the  brain,  leading   to 
hydrocephalus     intern  us,     sometimes 
assumes   an   intermediate  form,  which 
is   best    removed   by  bloodletting    and 
purgatives  ;   but  when  you  bleed  either 
locally  or  generally,   watch    the  effect 
produced  upon  the  pulse.  If  the  bleed- 
ing be  beneficial,  the  pulse  will  rise  in 
fulness,  will   become   freer,  more   ex- 
panded ;  but  if  it  be  prejudicial,   the 
pulse  will  sink  ;    and   then  you  must 
immediately  desist,  and  rely  mainly  on 
active  purgative  medicines,  with  small 
and    repeated    dosOfl    of   calomel,    till 
the  skin  become  warm.    Even  in  some 
cases  of   an   intermediate    form,   you 
may   be  called   to  a  child   struggling 
with  convulsions,  the  pulse  being  op- 
pressed, and  the  skin  cool  on    the  ex- 
tremities. If,  on  inquiry,  you  find  that 
the   stomach    has   been  crammed  with 
indigestible    food,     nothing    answers 
better    in    removing    the  convidsions 
tlian  a  gentle  emetic.   A  little  girl, one 
day,    had  eaten  a    large    quantity  of 
gooseberries,    and    was    taken   in    the 
wa;,  1  have  described,  she  had  beeu 
bled  before  1    saw  her,  without   any 
benefit,  hut   an   emetic  was  adminis- 
tered, and   the   convulsions  were    re- 
moved.    When  the    convulsions   con- 
tinue after  the  emetic  has  been  given, 
nothing    answers    so    well    as   opium. 
My   friend,    Dr.    Avail,    has    seen    a 
greet  many  cases   of  convulsions  oc- 
curring  in  children   from    disordered 
stomach,  where  opium  has  been  very 
successful,   introduced  as   a  supposi- 
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i<tiv,  where  the  deglutition  was  diffi- 
cult, lint  tlu-  brain  is  gometiraea can- 
bed  u  here  convulsions  <lo  not  occur 
in  the  commencement,  a-;  occurred  in 
the  following  case.  \  line  stOOi  boy, 
about  three  yean  <>t   age,  li.nl  eaten 

some    plum    cake    and    miiiic    oranges. 

lie  became  Very  sleepy ,  and,  at  last 
indifferent.     The   pupils    were    ranch 

dilated,  the  conjunctiva  very  blanched, 
the  'kin  pair  and  cool,  the  pulse  la- 
bouring, and  the  respiration  heavy. 
In  this    state   he    had    remained    some 

time,  when  spontaneous  Vomiting  oe- 

carred  on  moving  him,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  left  his  mother's  knee,  and 
showed  a  disposition  to  play  with  the 
other  children.  L  have  known  several 
of  such  examples  pass  into  hydro- 
cephalus interna*,  when  neglected  or 
maltreated. 

These  remarks  were  merely  made 
to  remind  you,  that  there  is  a  state  of 
the.  brain  Which  may  ultimately  lead 
to  effusion,  either  between  the  mem- 
branes or  into  tlie  ventricles,  and  yet 
it  is  distinct  from  inflammation. 

S:/»i])!ot?is  of  Inflammation  of  the 
Baffin. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  in  infants 
and  children  comes,  in  some  instances, 
on  very  rapidly,  marked  by  a  very  hot 
skin,  a  quick  lull  bounding  pulse,  a 
bright  eye,  with  a  dull  intellectual  ex- 
pression, a  variable;  pupil,  a  dropping 
of  the  upper  eye-lids,  with  restless- 
ness, fretiulness,  and  subsequent  hea- 
viness. Convulsions  very  often  take 
place  suddenly,  and  generally  just  as 
the  child  awakes  from  his  sleep  ;  he 
has  first  an  expression  of  terror  on  the 
countenance  ;  he  has  tremor  over  the 
upper  part,  or  over  the  whole  of  the 
body;  the  head  is  then  turned  to  one 
side,  and  the  eye  is  fixed  upon  vacan- 
cy. The  pupil  expands  usually  during 
the  occurrence  of  the  convulsions.  In 
slight  cases,  the  infant  or  child  ap- 
pears as  if  very  much  frightened, 
trembles,  looks  wild  at  first,  and  va- 
cant aftei  wards,  clinging  forcibly  to 
the  nurse  or  mother,  while  this  state 
continues;  If  the  attack  of  convulsions 
or  agitation  subside  lot  a  time,  which 
often  happens,  there  remains  an  ex- 
pression of  great  alarm,  and  the  sweat 
pours  from  liie  surface  of  the  body. 
which  is  warm  as  well  as  damp,  where 


it  if  covered.     When  called   to   a  ea<>e 
of  tins  kind,  you  should  inquire  win 
ther   the   little    patient    has    had    a    fit 
before;    if  he  h;r.e  had   one   before*   it 
is  vry  likely  to  return,  and,   sk>ing  10 

two  or  three  tines  uninterruptedly,  it 
generally  proves  fatal,  tn  these  ca 
where    the  fever  is   hifrkly  d< 
and  where  it  i>  followed  bycWM/HOwem, 
the  patient   is  sure  to  be  loot, anstsu 

h  ■  be  promptly    and    properly  treated. 

The  treatment,  in  a  word,  is  rfew 
bU»dletiing\     1    can  give  you   an 

ample  of  this  in  my  own  child  ;  he  was 
.seized  with  such  an  attack  of  inflam- 
inntion  of  the  brain,    and    I   had    done 

what  I  thought  necessary,  and  went; 

out  only  for  ;i  few  miiiiiii  s,  at  the 
argent  request  of  one  of  my  pupils  to 
see  his  sick  friend.  During  my  ab- 
sence he  had  a  fit  of. convulsions  ;  and 
very  soon  after  my  return  he  was 
seized  by  another  fit ;  a .medical  friend 
of  mine,  an  excellent  practitioner,  was 
in  the  room  at  the  time,  and  while  I 
stood  gazing  at  my  boy,  in  an  agony 
of  mind,  he  called  me  to  a  real  SOOSe 
ofhti  danger  by  exclaiming— We  must 
bleed  him  directly.  He  was  hied  im- 
mediately, and  the  convulsions  were 
removed,  as  if  by  a  charm.  I  have 
seen  several  similar  cases  in  other  chil- 
dren, 'and  have  witnessed  a  similar 
effect  from  the  same  remedy.  The 
best  place  to  bleed  children  is  at  the 
bend  of  the  aim,  in  the  external 
jugular  vein,  or  in  the  temporal  artery. 
In  these  very  argent  cases,  it  may  be 
necessary  even  to  repeat  the  bleed- 
ing ;  but  yon  must  be  very  decisive  at 
the  outset ;  you  must  bleed  to  ap- 
proaching syncope,  but  take  care  to 
stop  before  the  syncope  absolutely  oc- 
curs. If  you  bleed  a  younj  child  to 
actual  syncope,  you  must  recollect 
that  it  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  convul- 
sions. There  is  another  reason  why 
I  should  generally  avoid  doing  this  in 
very  young  children  ;  a  higher  degree 
of  the  heart's  action  generally  follows 
if  the.  bleeding  be  carried  to  perfect 
syncope  at  once.  Avo'rft,  unless  from 
imperative  necessity,  htrgC  repeated 
bleedings  in  very  young  children,  for 
the  loss  of  so  much  blood  gives  a  shock 
to  the  system  from  which  th'V  do  not 
readily  recover.  In  the  above  cases, 
you  must  follow  up  the  bleeding  by 
tree  purging,  and  the  diet  at  the  same 
time  must  be  remarkably  spare.     For 
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the  iiilaiif  theie  {<,  no  diet  >o  uood  as 
llif  milk  of  t lit*  mother  or  nurse. 

There  is  a  second  form  oi  inflamme* 

t ion  of  tlif  brum  in  infant!  and  chil- 
dren, namels 

Tlit  Sub-<aute. 

In  this  form  a  less  decree  of  fever 
OJUSU  ,  thfl  skin  i?.  not  so  hot  as  in  the 
foregoing,  the  pulse  is  not  so  quick, 
and  tlif  functions  of  the  brain  are  less 
powerfully  disturbed.    Yon  generally 

lind  it,  too,  connected  with  some  other 
ami  remote  irritation,  the  seat  anil  na- 
ture of  which  you  must  try  to  disco- 
ver; for  when  inflammation  of  the 
brain  is  connected  with  a  remote  irri- 
tation of  an  internal  organ,  especially 
if  it  amount  to  actual  iuflammation,  it 
generally  proves  fatal,  unless  it  be 
rem  wed,  as  well  as  the  inflammation 

of  the  brain*  Dentition  is  a  frequent 
source  of  irritation,  and  whin  you 
find  a  child  Labouring  under  the  affec- 
tion which  we  arc  now  considering, 
always  make  a  point  of -examining  the 
.gums  ;  if  they  be  red,  tense,  and 
swollen,  you  should  divide  them  freely 
iu  the  manner  I  have  before  described, 
longitudinally,  and  transversely.  This 
tikes  off"  the  tension,  and  the  flow  of 
blood  lends  to  lessen  the  fever.  Ano- 
ther source  of  irritation  is  often  to  be 
found  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  ;  if  you  have  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  tongue,  you  will 
find  its  tip  and  edges  near  the  tip 
more  red,  and  the  papilla}  more  red 
ami  raised  than  natural,  when  the 
child  has  a  flatulent  stomach,  with 
nausea,  retching,  or  vomiting.  The 
Jiver  may  also  be  the  seat  of  co-exist- 
ent  irritation,  and  in  that  case  the 
stools  will  exhibit  a  defect  or  depra- 
vity of  bile,  some  tinge  of  which  may 
also  be  often  discovered  in  the  urine, 
or  on  the  surface  of  the  hotly,  particu- 
larly about  the  face.  The  irritation 
may  be  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  small  intestines,  and  then  the 
tongue  will  have  the  same  appearances 
which  I  hav£  described  in  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  ;  but  the  stools  on  examina- 
tion will  be  more  slimy  than  natural- 
ly, will  hare  an  oleaginous  appear- 
ance, like  thin  paint.  The  irritation 
may  be  seated  iu  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  large  intestines,  when 
dianhcea  generally  attends  the  stools, 


u-iiilly  being  like  dirty  mud-water* 
The  nutation  may  be  in  tin-  skin,  the 
functions  of  which  an-  frequently  im- 
peded   b\    inattention    to    tic  tidiness. 

Iii  such  eases,   it  i>  dry,  withered, 

rough,  and  hn><k»  even.  This  mav  aho 
bad  yon  to  examine  the  external 
glands  in  the  neek  and  elsewhere  ; 
it  you  find  them  enlarged,  yon  should 
trace  the  history  of  the  case  back- 
wards and  if  >ou  discover  that  the 
skin  fust  became  pallid,  the  belly 
tumid,  the  tongue  furred,  the  stools 
unnatural,  the  extremities  inueh  wast- 
ed, then  you  may  infer,  probably, 
that  the  internal  gland*,  either  the 
mesenteric  or  bronchial*  or  both,  are 
enlarged.     When  inflammation  of  the 

brain  assumes  a  sub-acute  character, 
ami  when  some  remote  irritation  si- 
multaneously exists  in  the  gums,  sto- 
mach, liver,  or  bowels,  bronchial  lin- 
ing, or  skin,  then,  of  course,  two  ob- 
j  its  must  be  regarded  in  the  treat- 
ment ;  the  first  is  the  removal  of  the 
inflammation  in  the  brain,  the  second 
the  removal  of  the  remote  irritation, 
M  that  not  only  influences  the  affec- 
tion of  the  head,  but  may  be,  ab- 
stractedly considered,  more  or  le»s 
hazardous. 

In  the  exhibition  of  purgatives  dur- 
ing the  first  stage  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  take  care  to  avoid  the  com- 
mon error  of  giving  large  doses  of 
such  drugs,  or  prescribing  very  dras- 
tic ones,  particularly  where  any  intes- 
tinal irritation  is  an  attendant.  Recol- 
lecting the  very  delicate  structure  of 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  of  children,  you  might 
infer  a  priori,  that  such  medicines 
would  produce  great  mischief  by  irri- 
tating that  structure.  No  man  can 
observe  the  operation  of  drastic  purges 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tines, without  seeing  that  they  produce, 
in  many  cases,  as  bad  an  affection  as 
that  which  they  were  intended  to  re- 
move. Under  the  ordinary  febrile 
attacks  of  children,  calomel  is  the 
mildest  and  the  best  purgative  ;  one, 
two,  or  three  grains  n  ay  be  given  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  with  a  few- 
grains  of  rhubarb,  followed  by  about 
a  tea-spoonful  of  cold-drawn  castor- 
oil,  or  a  little  infusion  of  senna,  with 
a  small  dose  of  Epsom  salts.  No  er- 
ror could  be  greater  than  that  which 
the  late  Dr.  John  Clarke  committer', 
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when  lie  recommended  large  and  re- 
peated closes  of  calomel  lor  children. 
Jin t  do  not  suppose  thai  I  allude  to 
this  circumstance  by  way  of  deti "act- 
ing from  his  general  merits,  which 
were  great.  It  was  an  error  which, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  my  practice,  I 
committed  myself  too  repe  itedly  ; 
hnt  having  been  set  light  by  a  more 
strict  and  Impartial  observation  of 
facts,  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge 
this,  tad  to  caution  yon  against  the 
commission  of  like  errors. 

Previously,  however,  to  the  use  of 
purgatives,  you  should  always  bleed 
in  the  first  stage  of  cerebral  inflamma- 
tion. If  the  infant  be  very  young, 
you  may  do  so  by  applying  leeches  to 
the  temples,  or  sternum,  until  the 
child  begins  to  heave  at  the  chest, 
anil  until  the  pulse  begins  to  falter. 
You  may  produce  a  decided  impres- 
sion on  the  heart's  action,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  leeches  in  young  children. 
But  in  such  cases  be  sure  always  to 
apply  leeches  on  those  parts  where 
pressure  can  be  so  applied  as  speedily 
to  staunch  the  bleeding  punctures  if 
necessary.  Never,  indeed,  leave  any 
infant  or  child  after  having  applied 
leeches,  until  the  haemorrhage  has 
completely  ceased,  for,  not  seeing 
this  accomplished,  the  bleeding  might 
continue  many  hours,  and  the  nurse 
and  mother,  becoming  alarmed,  might 
not  have  enough  presence  of  mind  to 
adopt  any  method  of  stopping  it  them- 
selves, and,  provided  proper  assistance 
could  not  be  timely  obtained,  a  deli- 
cate infant  might  thus  be  lost  from 
krcmorrhage,  an  event  which  ouj;ht 
never  to  take  place.  The  bleeding 
may  be  restrained  by  a  little  lint 
being  pressed  with  the  fingers  steadily 
over  each  puncture,  or  by  a  little  felt 
of  a  hat  applied  in  the  same  manner, 
till  the  punctures  no  longer  bleed,  and 
afterwards  secured  by  adhesive  plas- 
ter applied  above.  A  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  or  a  little  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, applied  to  the  part  will  frequent- 
ly stop  the  bleeding.  If  it  should  be 
very  obstinate,  touching  the  part  with 
a  pencil  of  lunar  caustic  in  general 
will  effectually  stop  it,  or  you  may 
pass  a  very  fine  needle  through  the 
edges  of  the  orifice,  and  completely 
close  it  by  twisting  a  bit  of  fine  silk 
over  the  viu\^  of  the  needle,  as  in  the 
operation  for  hare  lip.     Other  modes 


of  abstracting  blood  may  be  resorted 
to,  as  opening  the  temporal  artery, 
thejngatar  vein,  or  cupping.  Von  are. 
to  Sttach  no  importance  to  the  mere 
mode  of  abstracting  blood,  but  regard 
only  the  effect  Vet  I  might  mention 
an  exception  to  this,  as  it  respects  the 
application  of  leeches  ;  for  it  has  re- 
peatedly appeared  to  me,  that  the  ab- 
straction of  a  given  quantity  of  blood 
by  IceclJBS  makes  a  more  direct  im- 
pression on  the  heart's  action  than  when 
abstracted  from  a  large  vein.  My  at- 
tention was  directed  to  this  subject 
many  years  ago,  when  attending  a 
gentleman  who  had  an  obstinately  se- 
vere pain  in  his  head,  from  which  he 
was  relieved  by  leeches,  after  being 
twice  bled  from  the  arm  without  any 
benefit.  The  quantify  of  blood  lost 
by  the  leeches  was  very  little,  com- 
pared with  that  previously  taken  from 
a  vein,  yet  the  effect  on  the  pulse  was 
considerable,  it  fell  as  much  as  twenty 
strokes  in  a  minute.  Leeches  seem 
to  exert  an  influence  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  physiology,  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  explained,  not  only  on 
the  capillary  system,  but  on  the  ner- 
vous, anil  ultimately  on  the  heart  it- 
self. But  though  we  cannot  explain 
the  fact,  still  we  can  apply  it  to  the 
purposes  of  practice,  as  shall  be  more 
especially  illustrated  when  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  at  large  on  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membranes. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  perhaps,  in  this 
country,  attach  too  high  an  import- 
ance to  the  local  abstraction  of  blood, 
on  the  supposition  of  relieving  the  part 
through  the  anastomosing  branches  ; 
but  generally,  little  benefit  is  pro- 
duced, in  acute  or  sub-acute  inflam- 
mations, except  where  the  local  blood- 
letting has  been  carried  sufficiently 
far  to  influence  the  heart's  action,  and 
the  whole  capillary  system  of  vessels. 
The  most  ancient  mode  of  bleeding 
we  find,  from  Celsls,  was  that  of  in- 
troducing an  instrument  up  the  nose 
to  produce  haemorrhage  ;  and  certain- 
ly, in  many  cases  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  I  have  observed  good  ef- 
fects from  spontaneous  bleeding  of  the 
nose.  Again,  the  French  bleed  from 
the  foot  by  leeches,  when  the  head  is 
affected,  and  though  the  practice  has 
been  laughed  at  because  it  is  coupled 
with  an  absorb  hypothesis,  yet  I  have 
seen  it  very   serviceable  in  some   af- 
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is  of  tin-  In  atn.  Blood-letting 
propel  l>  managed,  whatevei  b< 
mode,  will  guneraUj  either  w  i  i  u  I J  \ 
remove  llie  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
«n  10  li  -m  ii  its  force,  that  it  will  mi(»- 
aequently  3 itlil  t->  purgatives,  provi- 
i  these  nit  asm <  s  be  applied   al   the 

CuJiniUIKC  MK'llt. 

Another   point    in    the    ticatmnit  is 
to   allay  ttif  mobility  ot'  the   system. 
When  volt  ha\e    it  moved    an    inflam- 
mation in  an  infant  or   clnltl,    yoil  \t ill 
frequently    lied    that  it   remains  in  a 
state  ot  great  mobility,   t<  s - 1 1 1 ^  to  and 
fro    in    the    bid,   vei>    li.tt'nl,   with  a 
vapid,    small    pulse,  a   weak,    limned 
lespiratiou,    a    skin    somewhat   hotter 
than  natural,   a  moist  tongue,  and  an 
exhausted  expression.     If  you  neglect 
the  patient   in  this  state,  be   will  ue- 
quentlv  die  from  that  condition  oailed 
general  irritation,  which,   in  Mich  ex- 
amples, generally  exiets  without   in- 
Jlannnation.      \ 'on  must  then  carefully 
attend    to    the    temperature    of    the 
loom,  whieh  on  gut  not  to  be  abo\e  69  ' 
or   frl°,  and    wliieh   ought   to   be  pro- 
perly ventilated,  and  kept  remarkably 
quiet.     The    tepid    bath   is   then  often 
lid    in    procuring   sleep.      Always 
recommend  mothers  to  accustom  their 
children  from  infancy  to   the  use    oi'  a 
bath,    beginning    with    it    tepid,    and 
gradually    lowering   the  temperature 
until  it  become  cold,  or  say  about  00 
of  Fahrenheit.     If  children   have  not 
been  accustomed  to  a   bath,  it   some- 
times produces  great  tear  and   conse- 
quent  agitation,  which  are  extremely 
prejudicial  in  such  a  critical  juncture, 
and  which  should  therefore  be  avoided. 
Another  point  necessary  to  attend  to, 
in  order  to  remove  this  state   of  mo- 
bility, is  the  diet.     The  child  should 
have  a  small  but  more  frequent  supply  of 
light  food.   Indeed  a  similar  condition 
is   excited    frequently  in  the  progress 
of  infantile    disorders,    by    too    long 
lasting.     Infants  cannot  express  their 
wants  ;  but  if  the  lip  be  dry,  and  they 
twist  their  mouth  about  and  cry,  you 
may  be  certain  that  they  are  suffering 
from  ithe  irritation  of  hunger  or  thirst. 
and  a  little  bland  food,  or  some  cold 
water,   will  then  often    induce  sleep. 
Be  miudtul  always  to  have,  if  possi- 
ble, a  sensible,  kind,  and  honest  nurse 
in  attendance. 

If  a    nurse   manage  a  child  well, 
she  will  often  soothe  it  to  sleep  in 


a  "hoi t  time;  whereat  mi  unskilful 
ill-tempered  one  will  frequently 
protract  the  disease  b)  ki  itti  utiod  to 
the  wants  of  an  infant,  or  by  handling 
it  roughly  when  it  is  fretful  from 
tation.  No  diet,  nt  far  HI  1  hate  «>i>- 
Miwil,  is  s(,  good  us  the  milk  of  the 
mother,  «rho*e  hit  ast  is  otten  a  v 
tor  anodvi  o,  in  rOttfeOJMea,  'ban  niv 
Opiate  in  the  world,  lint  whin-  the 
above  means  tail,  a  drop  or  tvwj  of 
opium  will  frequently  save  an  infant's 
life  by  procuring  sleep.  The  same 
migirt  be  Sard  of  children  under  tl. 
circumstance*,  far  whom  somewhat 
larger  doses  are  necessary. 

If,  when  inflammation  of  the  main 
has  been  removed,  anv  degree  ot  in- 
tianimation  should  exist  on  the  mucous 
meml  i  ane  of  the  bowels,  \ou  may 
commonly  remove  that  by  the  appli- 
cation Of  a  few  leeches  to  the  belly, 
aided  by  small  doses  of  calomel  i  I 
a  day,  conjoined  with  a  lew  grains  ot 
rhubarb,  followed  by  a  little  castor  oil. 
You  should  remember,  that  the  ex- 
hibition of  calomel  in  fever  often 
changes  the  colour  of  the  stools  en- 
tirely, and,  forgetting  this,  you  might 
imagine  that  the  colour  depended  on 
a  faulty  secretion  of  the  liver,  and 
might  go  on  giving  the  calomel  day 
after  day  for  the  removal  of  that  which 
in  fact  it  had  lirst  created  and  next 
maintained,  namely,  green,  slimy,  chop- 
ped, and  curdly  stools.  Euisistuatus 
mentions,  that  purgative  medicines 
change  very  much  the  nature  of  the 
stools,  and  I  have  known  many  serious 
effects  arise  from  continuing  calomel 
and  blue  pill  to  correct  a  supposed  mor- 
bid secretion.  It'  you  have  any  doubt, 
suspend  the  use  ot  these  medicines  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  if  the  stools  become 
more  and  more  natural  there  will  be 
no  occasion  for  their  repetition!  Calo- 
mel has  frequently  a  very  pood  effect 
in  eniulging  the  liver  and  the  mucous 
grands  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  besides, 
it  produces  universal  relaxation, 
which  sometimes  even  solves  fever  in 
the  commencement.  If  you  find  a 
child  becoming  sick  before  or  alter,  or 
during  the  operation  of  calomel,  you 
should  be  cautious  in  repeating  it  on 
that  day.  It  is  generally  very  useful 
while  the  fever  is  unabated,  but  there 
is  no  necessity  for  continuing  it  when 
the  fever  has  fairly  abated.  Many 
children  are  lost  by  continuing  an  ac- 
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tivc  treatment  after  the  original  dis- 
order Ikis  been  Removed,  another,  in 
truth,  being  llms  id  up  and  sup- 
ported. 

The  two  foregoing  arc  the  forms, 
acute  am)  sub-acute,  in  which  inikim- 
mation  of  the  brain  most  frequently 
occurs  in  infants  and  cliililicu.  Hut 
it  sometimes   assumes  a    more  chnnnc 

foiui,  oftan mi aed  up  with  some  affec- 
tion of  the  stomach,  liver  or  bowels. 
Recently  I  saw  a  little  hov  who  had 
this  modification  of  the  disorder,  and 
1  understood  that  two  in  the  same 
family  had  died  of  hydrocephalus,  or 
water  on  the  brain,  as  the  result  of  a 
similar  affection.  On  inquiry  I  learn- 
ed that  his  pulse  had  been  a  titll* 
quicker,  and  his  skin  a  little  hotter, 
than  natural ;  his  tongue  furred,  and 
bowels  disturbed  for  some  days  be- 
fore he  grew  dull  and  sleepy,  with  a 
dilated  pupil,  in  which  state  he  was 
when  I  saw  him.  On  rousing  him 
from  the  heaviness  in  which  he  lay,  I 
saw  that  the  cornea  was  glassy,  the 
pupils  expanded,  but  the  conjunctiva 
was  blenched  ;  he  made  no  complaint, 
and  wiien  left  alone  sunk  into  an  ap- 
parent sleep,  attended  by  an  occa- 
sional deep  sigh.  I  predicted  an  un- 
favourable termination.  He  became 
more  and  more  torpid,  and  at  last  died, 
and  much  serum  was  effused  into  the 
ventricles.  Now  these  cases  generally 
go  on  insidiously  and  terminate  fatally, 
unless  you  can  see  the  patients  early 
and  remove  the  chronic  affection  ot 
the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels,  which 
commonly  precede  that  of  the  brain, 
and  which  indeed  excites  the  latter, 
partly  on  the  law  of  nervous  sym- 
pathy, and  partly  on  that  of  vascular 
excitement.  At  the  beginning,  you 
may  often  succeed  in  stopping  its  pro- 
gress by  the  exhibition  ot*  calomel 
purges,  and  by  the  application  of 
tenches  and  blisters. 

It  ought  to  have  been  observed,  that 
infanimation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bronchial  passages  often 
exists  with  that  of  the  brain.  If  you 
find  an  infant  with  hurried  and  wheez- 
ing respiration,  a  deep  and  stuffing 
cough,  a  lip  more  dusky  and  a  cheek 
more  pale  than  natural,  blended  with 
a  decree  of  livor,  a  quick  pulse  and 
a  hot  skin;  moreover,  if  he  become 
heavy,  and  if  when  you  rouse  him  from 
that  state   you    perceive    the   cornea 


glassy  and  the  conjunctiva  blanched, 
and  the  pupil  more  contracted  or  di- 
lated Ih  m  natural,  you  may  int.i  that 
the    cerebral     is    Combined     with    the 

bronchial  affection,  a  combination 
which  generally  requires  great  care  us 
to  bloodletting.  It'  the  thin  be  uni- 
formly very  hot  and  the  pulse  ex- 
panded, von  may  abstract  blood  mode- 
rately :  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  skin 
be  cool  or  warm,  and  the  pulse  soil: 
and  compressible,  with  a  weak  respi- 
ration, be  most  cautious  in  the  ab- 
straction of  blood  ;  because  if  you 
WOte,     by    copious     bloodlettings,    to 

(eaten  the  powers  ot'  respiration,  the 

palietlt  would  sink  most  rapidly; 
small  bleedings,  and  those  only  early, 
answer  best  in  such  cases.  I  know 
that  I  differ  very  much  in  my  opinion 
on  this  point  from  some  of  my  medi- 
cal friends  ;  but  I  know  also,  from 
having  made  a  comparison  between 
those  cases  in  which  I  have  been  more 
careful  as  to  bleeding  and  those  cases 
in  which  the  patients  were  more  freely 
bled,  that  the  balance  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  cautious  practice. — 
Leeches  having  been  applied,  with 
due  circumspection,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, afterwards  the  simultaneous 
operation  upon  the  bowels  and  skin 
by  purgatives  and  diaphoretics,  will 
be  found  the  most  serviceable  in  ex- 
amples of  this  nature. 

With  respect  to  a  "blister  in  this  mo- 
dification of  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
I  would  advise  you  to  avoid  it  in  the 
first  stage,  whilst  the  skin  remains 
hotter  than  natural  ;  but  if  the  child 
become  torpid,  a  blister  may  be  ap- 
plied advantageouslv  to  the  shaved 
head. 

Once  more  I  may  now  advert  to  the 
effects  of  opium.  After  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  has  been  removed, 
the  pulse  in  young  children  frequently 
becomes  very  rapid,  small,  and  even 
tremulous ;  the  tongue  moist,  the  skin 
hotter  than  natural;  the  child  fretful; 
the  expression  of  the  countenance  dis- 
contented and  exhausted,  while  the 
breathing  is  hurried  almost  to  panting. 
All  these  symptoms  may  be  frequently 
removed,  as  if  by  magic,  through  the 
administration  of  opium.  Though  Dr. 
J.  Ci.ahkf.  committed  a  great  error  in 
recommending  large  doses  of  calomel 
in  the  treatment  of  infantile  affections, 
vet    he    committed    another    and    a 
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greater  iii  excluding  the  uv  ot  opium, 
lor  vmi  in.iv  oit<  M  lave  children  by 
opium  when  all  other  meant  fall,  par- 
ticularly in  the  combination  of   svnip- 

tonis  before  mentioned. 

One  ol  tlu-  most  common  affections 
vrhich  la  follow  til  by  inflammation  of 
the  brain  is,  what  hoi  been  technically 

teimed  marasmus,  succeeded  by  fever, 
denominated  the   in/ttmtiti    remittent. 

Both  terms  are  very  objectionable. 
Marasmus  is  an  abstract  term,  under 
which,  conditions  are  involved  often 
discrepant  from  each  other.  In  one 
child  you  will  find  the  seat  of  irrita- 
tion in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach ;  in  another  in  that  of  the 
small  intestines  ;  in  a  third,  in  a  tor- 
pid liver  ;  in  a  fourth,  in  an  overload- 
ed and  sluggish  colon  ;  and  in  a  fifth. 
in  some  morbid  state  of'  the  skin  ;  or 
some  or  all  of  these  may  be  com- 
bined. The  term  infantile  remittent 
fever  expresses  no  pathological  con- 
ditions; it  is  indeed  one  of  those 
phrases  by  which  we  conceal  our  ig- 
norance from  the  public  eye.  It  is  a 
fever  either  simple  or  inflammatory  ; 
if  inflammatory,  you  must  look  espe- 
cially to  the  mucous  membiane  of  the 
stomach,  small  intestines,  and  also  to 
the  state  of  the  liver, 

When  an  irritation  arises  internally, 
it  frequently  excites  fever  ;  this  may 
be  at  first  only  simple  fever,  the  blood 
Leing  equally  distributed  throughout 
the  body ;  but  in  its  progress,  this 
fever  may  become  inflammatory,  and 
therefore  you  must  be  very  much  upon 
your  guard  lo  detect  the  rise  of  in- 
flammation, particularly  if  it  should 
take  place  in  the  brain,  as  often  hap- 
pens in  young  children. 

No  man  would  be  justified  in  adopt- 
ing an  active  plan  of  treatment,  either 
in  the  case  of  an  adult,  infant,  or  child, 
unless  he  thoroughly  understood  the 
iiatuie  of  the  disorder.  The  prac- 
titioner, before  adopting  such  a  treat- 
ment, should  ask  himself  this  plain 
question,—  Do  I,  or  do  I  not,  clearly 
comprehend  this  affection?  If  he  do 
rot,  he  should  have  an  additional  opi- 
nion before  venturing  to  draw  one 
drop  of  blood  from  the  human  body. 

Five  points  require  to  be  particu- 
larly attended  to  in  the  treatment  of 
inflammation  of  the  brain  in  infancy 
and  the  beginning  of  childhood. 

JwVa-f,— The  effects  of  bloodletting. 


I.  It  i  rried  to  an  extreme  derree, 
convulsions  .u<  v<  is  ipa  to  inpaa  vene, 
ami  children  may  the  m  \\.  vol- 

sitM.s.    2.  t  opioui  bleeding   I 
i  ally  followed  by  abighei  degree  at  i 

cilcmeulof  the  heai  t  llian  in  adults,  and 

mora  disturbance  of  the  nenrons  swe- 

tern.     3.   W  hen  Infants,  oi  v<m. |  < iiil- 

dren,  arc  bled  sery  pvofnaeiy,  tiny  do- 
not  so  readily  iccovcr  tioin  the   lilQCk 

u  hieli  the  syat<  m  sustains. 

The  Setomd  point.  They  do  not 
bear  fasting  mi  well  M  adults,  and 
thercfoie  it  quite  more  fi(<jnent  sup- 
plies of  liglit  food. 

A  Third  point  is,  that  the  mobility 
(by  which  1  mean  a  morbid  sensibility 

and  contractility  oftbe  body  is  greater 

than  in  adults,  and  therefore  they  re- 
quire anodynes,  inch  as  the  exhibi- 
tion of  opium  under  the  limitations 
before  specified. 

Fourth.  The  gretfl  delicacy  of  the 
skin,  and  mucous  membranes  gene- 
rally, requires  not  only  that  yon  should 
be  more  cautious  about  the  applica- 
tion of  blisters,  but  that  you  should 
Studiously  avoid  the  exhibition  of  dras- 
tic purges  in  the  first  stage  ;  but  in 
the  second  stage,  you  may  generally 
administer  them  without  producing 
irritation,  as  the  sensibility  of  the 
whole  body  is  then  diminished,  lor  in- 
stance, calomel  combined  with  gam- 
boge or  scammony. 

Fifthly.  The  removal  of  acidity  in 
the  stomach  or  bowels  is  a  very  im- 
portant point,  for  being  allowed  to 
remain,  it  so  irritates  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  as  either  to  excite  a  degree  of 
inflammation  there,  or  a  Lower  one, 
sufficient  however  to  dUttU  b  the  ner- 
vous system  and  the  heart's  action,, 
moie  particularly  iu  infancy. 


REVIEW. 

Clinical  Report  on  Dropsies,  with  Ob- 
servations explanatory  of  their  Patho- 
louy  and  Therapeutics  ;  with  an  dp- 
pendix  on  the  theory  and  treatment 
tf  Organic  Disease  in  general.  Ly 
Robert  Yenabi.es,  Bachelor  in  Me- 
dicine, and  Licentiate  in  Physic  of 
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Dm  I  iiivtrsity  of  Oxford,  Payatcfaa 
to  the  Henlej  Dispensary,  and  Con- 
sulting IMiweian  tO  the  Poorheutek 

8vo.    pp.  it8.     London  ;    I'nder- 

wood.  1624. 
So  mtuli  has  already  been  written 
on  the  rabject  of  Dropilea  that  we 
naturally  expect  to  gain  some  addi- 
tion to  our  former  information  when 
We  see  the  announcement  of  a  work, 
which  professes  to  eontain  observa- 
tions explanatory  of  the  pathology  of 
such  diseases,  and  are  led  to  expect, 
i;s  a  consequence,  an  impro  Vd  system 
of  their  therapeutics.  Had  we  taken 
up  Dr.  VsNABLBa'  report  with  such 
expectations,  we  murt  confess  that  wc 
should  have  experienced  some  dis- 
appointment, for  since  the  time  of 
Cllien,  other  persons  have  discover- 
ed, as  well  as  our  author,  that  many 
of  his  "  opinions  are  not  only  erro- 
neous hut  injurious."  These  have 
been  ascertained  to  be  so,  by  the  in- 
vestigations of  men  who  have  been 
unincumbered  with  the  trammels  of 
prejudice,  and  who  have  appealed  to 
the  hook  of  Nature  rather  than  to  that 
of  nosological  arrangements. 

Dropsies  are  dependent  on  so  many 
different  conditions  of  the  body  that 
it  would  be  absurd  to  assume  that  any- 
one in  particular  invariably  induced 
them.  The  principal  objection  that 
we  have  to  make  to  the  work  before 
us,  is  not  that  the  author  has  taken  an 
incorrect  view  of  the  pathology  of 
these  diseases,  generally  speaking, 
but  that  his  view  is  too  limited  ;  he 
has  adopted  one  condition  as  a  cause 
of  dropsy  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
The  most  frequent  cause  of  an  effu- 
sion of  seruin  into  the  cavities  of  the 


body  is  an  acute  or  subacute  inflam- 
mation, and  in  many  instances  it  is 
thf  result  of  a  Chronic  form  of  inflam- 
mation. This  is  the  most  frequent, 
but  not  the  only  cause  of  dropsy  ;  this 
opinion  is  not  recast,  it  has  been  sup- 
ported by  eminent  men  of  former 
times,  and  it  continues  to  be  taught 
in  the  medical  schools  of  this  metro- 
polis whose  professors  can  lay  the 
leant  claim  to  scientific  reputation* 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  author  has 
btfOB  anticipated  in  his  discoveries, 
and  that  his  theory,  therefore,  of 
dropsy  cannot  be  considered  novel, 
as  the  following  paragraph  intimates: 

"  I  believe  the  view  taken  of  the 
theory  of  dropsy  is  in  some  degree 
novel ;  and,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted, 
no  author  has  as  yet  professed  to  cure 
dropsies  without  the  aid  of  diuretics. 
I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  advance 
this  fact  as  a  principle  to  be  adopted 
in  practice  j  but  I  think  no  one  can 
read  the  case  of  Sarah  Burgess, 
(No.  xiv.)  attentively,  without  ac- 
knowledging that  the  history  throws 
considerable  light  upon  the  nature  of 
dropsies." 

WTe  have  no  wish  to  be  fastidiously- 
critical,  nor  are  we  inclined  to  con- 
cede from  politeness  that  to  which 
our  judgment  cannot  assent.  We 
have  read  over  the  case  of  Sarah 
Burgess  very  attentively  and  repeat- 
edly, but  we  have  failed  to  discover 
that  any  considerable  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  nature  of  dropsies  by 
its  history.  As  we  may  fairly  infer, 
that  the  author  considered  this  case 
as  one  of  the  principal,  if  not  the 
most  important,  which  he  had  to  com- 
municate, from  his  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  it  in  the  second 
page  of  the  preface,  we  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  inserting  it. 
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"  Dispensary,  Nov.  12,  ltt23.  Sarah 
Bui  j  -'.k,  applied  la- 

bouring  uu'l  iul    »ln»j»>v,    with 

-even-  anasarca.  The  extremities, 
both  uppei  and  lower,  were  swelled 
to  an  enorroo  n  I  re,  and  also  the  in- 
teguments ol'  tip-  lace  and  abtioaM n. 
distention  so  great,  that  the  skin 
ieenis  is  if  bursting  ;  and  on-pressure, 
from  this  etrenmetanee,  the  parts pn 
but  little.     The  tension  so  great,  tliat 

the  slightest  pressure  produces  into- 
lerable    pain.       Great    difficulty    of 

athing  ;  the  temperature  of  the  .sur- 
face elevated  ;  pulse  small,  hard,  and 
frequent  (98) ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
rtaining  the  state  of  the  pulse, 
from  the  great  distention  of  the  cellu- 
lar incinbiane,  renders  any  observa- 
tions upon  this  Symptom  extremely 
equivocal.  The  abdomen  was  very 
much  distended,  and,  on  percussion, 
fluctuation  was  distinctly  perceived. 
The  urine  scanty;  the  bowels  torpid; 
tongue  foul,  dry,  and  furred. 

This  woman  had  been  afflicted 
With  drop-\  several  times  before; 
had  been  in  several  of  the  London 
hospitals  on  this  account,  and  was 
never  wholly  tree  from  some  degree 
of  the  disease. 

An  electuary,  composed  of  the 
compound  powder  of  jalap,  was  this 
day  directed  to  betaken,  in  small  and 
repeated  doses. 

14.  At  dispensary  hour,  this  woman's 
sister  attended,  and  stated  that  the 
patient  was  so  ill  as  to  be  confined  to 
bed,  and  therefore  was  unable  to  at- 
tend. On  visiting  her,  I  found  her 
complaining  of  severe  griping  pain  of 
the  abdomen.  Then'  was  also  pain  of 
the  abdomen  increased  on  pressure, 
straining,  tenesmus,  and  an  inability 
to  pass  any  natural  al  vine  evacuations. 
There  was  a  constant  desire  of  going 
to  stool,  but  nothing  was  voided,  ex- 
cept mucus,  tinged  with  blood.  The 
urine,  Which  was  voided  in  very  small 
quantity,  on  exposure  to  an  elevated 
temperature,  became  a  tough,  viscid 
coagiilum,  scarcely  a  single  drop  re- 
maining liuid.  The  same  phenomenon 
took  place  on  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid.  Indeed,  the  urine  had  a  pecu- 
liar, thick,  gelatinous  appearance, 
which  led  me  confidently  to  anticipate 
coagulation  on  the  application  of  heat. 
Mitt,  sanguis  ad  *x.  el  adlubeatur  mis* 


rum   oltotti  ad  in  Uatmnt-m  i/itcit.  pit, 

•  mill. 

16      i  i  v  who  attempted  t.> 

practise  the  i  lien,  was  asaeJMe 

to  op*  a  .t  rein,  (although  he  tried  in 
both  aims  ,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
tention ol  the  cellular  imuiln  am-  with 
the  dropsical  thud,  and  therefore  no 

blood   w  as  obtained. 

The  bowell  still  reeling  tender  on 
pressure,  and  the  obtaining  blood 
tiom  the  s\st«  in  being  appaienlly  im- 
practicable, twelve  leeches  were  di- 
rected to  be  applied  to  the  abdom 
and  a  tli»M'  of  Dover's  powder  to  be 
taken  at  night. 

Hi.     The   leeches    bled   freely  ;    the 

tenderness  of  the  abdomen  somewhat 

diminishec*  ;  pyrexia  continues  ;  grip- 
ing and  tenesmus  as  serere  as  at  first ; 
no  natural  farces  have  passed;  no 
abatement  of  the  dropsical  symptoms; 
tongue  somewhatmoister.  liepcl.  BStf- 
tura  oleosa. 

17.  The  griping  pains  still  continue; 
the  tenderness  on  pressure  rather  in- 
creased ;  the  dropsical  symptoms  un- 
diminished. On  examining  the  tongue, 
I  perceived  that  it  was  dry  and  patch- 
ed, and  evidently  very  different  in  its 
appearance  from  that  of  yesterday. 
This  circumstance  led  me  to  conclude 
that  she  had  been  taking  wine,  or 
some  other  exciting  litpior ;  and  on 
strict  inquiry,  after  some  prevarica- 
tion, it  was  acknowledged  that  she 
had  taken,  at  the  suggestion  of  some 
ignorant  person,  a  little  wine.  She 
was  ordered  not  to  take  any  more 
wine,  or  other  exciting  liquor,  with- 
out permission,  jfdmw.  cucurhitulte 
C  ferro,  et  detruhunhir  sanguinis  =x. 
cont.  tnistura. 

18.  The  cupping-glasses  were  ap- 
plied, but  the  prescribed  quantity  of 
blood  could  not  be  obtained  ;  water 
Howe*',  from  the.  wounds  inllicted  by 
the  scarificator.  The  griping,  and 
tenderness  on  pressure,  still  continue. 
Every  description  of  aliment  or  drink, 
taken  passes  unaltered  through  the 
bowels,  almost  immediately  after  its 
introduction  into  the  stomach  ;  the 
dropsical  swellings  somewhat  dimi- 
nished ;  fever  abated  ;  tongue  more 
moist.  ]^.  Rliei  gr.  vj.  pule.  Jhtrei  / 
gr.  iij.  M.  Jiut  pulvis  tern  in  die  sunten- 
dus — tmmat  item  c.rt.  /n/osci/anii  gr.  ij. 
hard  somni,  et  admov.  emplast.  vesicans 
abdomini  q.  p. 
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20.     The  b*W<  il  BtIH  much  affected, 

hut  the  dropsical  swelling*,  especially 
of  tin*  upper  extremities,  are  « I i : » i i - 

icd  ;     the     -tools     -till     COMMl     of 
mucus,      (nut.  /mil  ■<  ■res. 

2<>.  I  have  not  li.ul  ;m  opportunity 
of  visiting  this  worn  in  since  the  20th. 
The  dropsy  has  completely  left  the 
upper  extremities  ;  the  pulse, on  being 
»  xamtned,  feels  extremely  hard  and 
wuy;  elevation  of  temperature  ;  ten- 
deraesa  <f  abdomen  diminished,  hut 
the  irritability  of  the  bowels  contfnues, 
though  not  so  severely.  The  mine 
feeing  passed  w  ith  the  evacuations  from 
the  bowels,  none  could  he  collected 
for  experiment  ;  however,  the  hard- 
ness of  the  pulse,  tenderness  of abdo- 
nit'i),  continuance  of  the  dysenteric 
symptoms,  with  'he  presence  of  the 
\ia, determined  mo,notw  ithstand- 
iug  tlie  apparent  exhaustion,  to  prac- 
tise a  moderate  general  bloodletting. 
Mitt,  sanguis  ad  gvj.  vet.  \iij. 

27.  The  gentleman  who  was  di- 
rected to  perform  the  venesection,  did 
not  make  the  attempt  to  draw  blood, 
conceiving  the  effort  useless  ;  how- 
ever, at  my  urirent  solicitation,  the 
attempt  was  made  this  day. 

28.  The  venesection  was  effected 
yisterday,  and  ahout  eight  ounces  of 
blood  were  drawn.  The  eoagulum,  on 
separating,  cupped  and  buffeti,  and 
was  solid,  and  very  hard  ;  the  hlood 
generally  highly  inflamed  ;  the  fever 
abated;  tongue  moist;  tenderness  of 
bowels  much  diminished  ;  hut  there  is 
still  considerable  irritation.  Injicia- 
tur  enema  ex  mucdag.  ani!/li,  C  timet. 
Ivyoscyami  5s  s. 

29.  Tenderness  of  the  abdomen, 
merely  from  the  effects  of  the  blister  ; 
the  evacuations  from  the  bowels  con- 
sist of  small,  crude, undigested  lumps  ; 
the  lever  very  much  reduced,  and  the 
dropsical  swellings  have  almost  wholly 
subsided.     Repet. pulveres  rhei, 

30.  As  at  yesterday.     Perslat. 
Dec.  1.     Passed  a  restless  night  ; 

dysenteric  symptoms,  with  fever,  in- 
creased ;  [pulse  hard  and  frequent; 
tongue,  however,  moist,  and  nearly  na- 
tural in  appearance  ;  dropsical  swell- 
ings returning,  Mitt.  sanguis  ad 
j=viij. — x. — sumat  pule,   creta-  eomp.  C 

"/''"  Sr-  \)-  ^'•s' l"  die. 

2.  Ahout  six  or  eight  ounces  of 
blood  were  obtained  ;  it  buffed,  hut 
did  not  indicate  so  much  inflammation 


a*  the  last.     Passed  n  more  tranquil 

night  ;  fever  much  abated  ,  dysente- 
ric symptoms  relieved,  but  the  bovMla 

ire    still    initahle;     tOflgffe     moist. — 

Through  Miinc  misconception,  she  did 
not  take  the  anodyne  absorbent  pow- 
ders.    Sumat  i>>itr.  creta   comp.  c  opid 

uf  hi  ri  jira  Mii/if. 

?,.  Rain  in  the  epigastrium.  .Id,, 
vcfdcatoriutn  part,  dolt  nt. 

t.  All  tin*  symptoms  relieved  ;  a 
Uttle  of  the  UI  Ute,  vi  bich  w  as  proem  ed 

this  day,  on  exposure  to  heat  became 
milky,    hut    did    not    become    solid 

through  -nt,  as  related  in  a  former  ex- 
periment. Conto.  puluevesrQ  addition* 
pulti.  rhei  gr.  iij.  sing,  dbsihis. 

\?,.  Recovery  progressive,  but ex- 
tremely  slew ;  on  Visiting  tin.-,  day,  I 
(bund  her  sitting  up  in  bed,  eating  po- 
tatoes and  batter,  and  diiiikin-.'.  a  little 
wine  and  water.  All  the  fehi  ile  and 
dysenteric  symptoms  have  disappear- 
ed, but  the  patient  seems  very  weak 
and  helpless.  1^.  Ext.  col.  &*mp>.  JgS; 
SOponis  gr.  x.  M,  />'.  J>'d.  viij.— .■>/.  ij. 
statim  ety  sing.  bjJtoriis  ad  alv.umde- 
(hteendam. 

14.     Pills  operated   almost   instan. 
taneously,   and  brought  away  the  po- 
tatoes unaltered;    considerable  irrita- 
bility  of  the   bowels.      Omitt.   on 
medicamenta. 

17.  Gradually  hut  slowly  improv- 
ing ;  skin  ron<ih  and  harsh  ;  pulse  soft 
and  good.  ]£.  Ext.  ge&L  gr.  x.  pule, 
ant.  gr.  v.  M.  ft.  i>d.  no.  iij.  indies  sit- 
in  end  <r. 

31.  Skin  has  become  more  natural 
to  the  feeling,  but  she  feels  very  lan- 
guid and  weak  ;  bowels  begin  to  re- 
sume their  healthy  vigour  ;  the  pills 
were  omitted,  and  she  was  now  di- 
rected to  take  a  watery  solution  of  the 
tartarized  iron,  in  appropriate  dose, 
at  intervals  during  the  day.  This  plan 
she  pursued  for  a  fortnight,  taking 
occasionally,  when  necessary,  an  ape- 
rient pill,  to  act  upon  the  bowels. 

Ahout  the  20t!i  January,  the  con- 
valescence being  perfectly  establish- 
ed, she  had  the  compound  infusion  of 
gentian,  with  infusion  of  senna;  and 
on  the  10th  February  she  was  dis- 
charged, perfectly  cured. 

Since  this  period  she  has  been  in 
London,  and  has  returned  again,  and 
is  at  the  present  moment  in  ser\iee  in 
this  town.  Her  sister,  whom  I  acci- 
dentally met  last  night,  informed  me 
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that  she  flail  btrtelf  much  better  now 
thun  ever  she  had  Ijccii  before." 

It  appears  then,  that  Sarah  15  u. 
came  to  the  Henley  Dispensary,  No 

» ember  12,  "  labouring  muter  gene- 
ral  dropsy  with  severe  anasarca  ;" 
general  dropsy  we  do  not  exactly  un- 
derstand, but  we  suppose  Dr.  V.  means 
by  it,  an  effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.  The  pulse  was  hard,  small, 
and  frequent,  06  ;  the  skin  hot ;  the 
tongue  foul,  dry,  and  furred  ;  and  the 
abdomen  very  much  distended.  Here 
were  symptoms  uncfjuivocal  of  inflam- 
mation going  on  pretty  rapidly  some- 
where, but  no  minute  investigation 
-was  made,  and  the  patient  was  or- 
dered small  doses  of  a  laxative  elec- 
tuary, and  nothing  more.  Two  days 
after  the  Doctor  visited  her,  and  from 
the  report  given,  it  is  clear  that  the 
woman  had  an  acute  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  in- 
testines ;  there  was  every  symptom  of 
it,  and  of  peritoneal  inflammation  as 
well.  What  was  done  P  She  was  or- 
dered a  mistura  oleosa  ad  irrilatwmem 
tnti'stincrum  pl(tcan<hr,)t. 

On  the  following  day  twelve  leeches 
were  applied,  and  n  opiate  given  at 
bed-time,  which  afforded  relief  and 
diminished  the  tenderness  of  the  ab- 
domen. If  the  Doctor  had  repeated 
them  the  following  day  and  given 
some  gentle,  unirritating  aperients, 
instead  of  repeating  the  mistura  oleosa, 
he  would  have  succeeded  much  sooner 
in  removing  the  inflammatory  action, 
and  with  it  the  dropsy  would  have 
disappeared.  17.  Cupping  was  or- 
dered to  3x\  but  the  cellular  tissue 
being  loaded  with  serum,  «  water 
flowed  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by 


tin-  scaiihrator."  l*  Some  aperient 
powders  were  ordered  to  be  taken,  a 
pill  of  h\  omv  amus  at  night,  and  a  blis- 
ter to  be  applied  over  the  abdomen. 
Prom  th:it  time  until  the  27th,  an  in- 
terval of  nine  days,  nothing  more  wag 
attempted,  although  all  the  symptoms 
lemained  without  much  i  emission. 
The  pulse  remained  hard,  the  abdo- 
men tender,  the  pyrexia  continued 
with  the  dysenteric  symptoms,  and 
after  this  chasm  in  the  most  important 
part  of  the  history  of  the  case,  with 
some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Doctor,  and  "  the  effort  being  con- 
sidered useless  by  the  gentleman  who 
was  to  perforin  the  venesection," 
eight  ounces  of  blood  were  obtained. 
Even  tills  protracted  bleeding  afford- 
ed relief,  the  "  tenderness  of  the 
bowels  became  much  diminished  :*' 
the  blood  was  cupped  and  buffed,  and 
yet,  strange  to  say,  no  inference  was 
drawn,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
blood  or  from  the  relief  obtained  by 
it,  as  to  the  propriety  of  repeating  the 
measure,  until  Dec.  lot.  There  was 
no  necessity  for  waiting  four  days  to 
order  a  repetition  of  the  bleeding;  it 
was  wasting  time  foolishly,  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  principal  defect  in 
the  history  of  the  case.  The  means 
employed  were  very  well  calculated 
to  relieve  the  abdominal  inflammation 
under  which  the  patient  laboured, 
and  on  which  the  dropsy  depended  ; 
but  they  were  not  repeated  suffi- 
ciently frequent,  nor  followed  up  with 
precision. 

We  repeat,  that  we  cannot  find 
any  new  light  diffused  over  the  nature 
of  dropsies  by  the  recital  of  this  case. 
The  cause  of  the  dropsy  was  evident, 
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but  the  treatment  was  not  prompt  or}  urine,    overloaded    with    scrum,    and 
energetic.    ITie  Doctor,  in  bb  obser«  I  therefore  coagulable  by  heat;  yet  all 


vations  on  this  case,  is  inclined  to  lay 

great  stress  on  the  congoltbillty  of  the 

urine  by  heat.     He  says, 

"  The  extraordinary  coagulability 

of  the  urine  forma  a  peculiar  feature 
of  the 'complaint.  It  was  principally 
this  circumstance  which  determined 
me  to  bleed,  notwithstanding  tlie  ap- 
parently hopeless  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient end  the  obscurity  of  the  pulse  as 
a  guide.  1  have  never  hesitated, 
when  the  urine  coagulates,  to  bleed  in 
dropsies,  and  I  have  never  yet  had 
reason  to  believe  the  practice  injudi- 
cious ;  and  I  cannot  help  expressing 
here  my  opinion,  that  the" profession 
are  highly  indebted  to  Dr.  Rlackall, 
for  so  pointedly  directing  our  atten- 
tion to  this  condition  of  that  dis- 
charge. 

I  am  not,  indeed,  prepared  to  ad- 
mit, that  the  sensible  qualities  of  the 
urine  form  a  principle  upon  which  to 
tbond  a  practical  division  of  dropsies, 
but  1  feel  assured  that  the  coagulabi- 
lity of  the  urine  will  almost  invariably 
warrant  the  practice  of  bloodletting. 
The  appearance  of  the  blood  drawn 
incontrovei  tibly  proved,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  inflammatory  tendency, 
and  the  propriety  of  the  practice." 

To  assert  that  the  circumstance  of 
the  coagulability  of  the  urine  princi- 
pally determined  the  practice  of  blood- 
letting in  the  present  case,  where 
every  symptom  pointed  out  most  de- 
cidedly the  necessity  of  the  opera- 
tion, is  a 

Fabuht  vahlius  oblcctut  populum. 

We  do  not  know  what  any  man 
could  require  more  to  convince  him  of 
the  propriety  and  utility  of  bleeding 
than  the  hot  skin,  the  hard  quick 
pulse,  the  furred  tongue,  the  tender- 
ness on  pressure  of  the  abdomen,  and 
the  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the. 
intestines  ;  added  to  which  we  might 
(nuuerate  the  i canty,  high-coloured 


the  other  indications  must  be  passed 
over,  either  because  they  were  not 
decisive,  or  that  the  author  wished  to 
introduce  a  neat  compliment  to  Dr. 
lii.u  K.M.I. . 

This  part  of  the  work  contains 
twenty-one  cases  of  dropsy,  in-  the 
greatest  number  of  which  unequivocal 
marks  of  local  inflammation  presented 
themselves,  terminating  in  the  effusion 
of  serum,  or  what  is  called  dropsy  of 
the  chest  or  abdomen.  Theae  cases 
were  very  properly  treated,  by  re- 
moving the  inflammatory  action,  and 
the  majority  of  them  terminated  suc- 
cessfully. In  the  mode  of  drawing 
up  the  cases  there  is  a  little  want  of 
arrangement ;  the  changes  produced 
in  the  vascular  system  by  the  opera- 
tion oi  the  remedies  arc  not  noticed 
with  sufficient  minuteness,  and  the 
histories  are  rendered  defective  from 
allowing  too  much  time  to  intervene 
between  the  reports.  The  latter  de- 
ficiency, no  doubt,  is  partly  owing  to 
their  being  dispensary  patients;  for 
we  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
difficulty  which  exists  in  inducing  such 
persons,  although  for  their  own  inte- 
rest, to  obserrc  a  regularity  of  attend 
ance.  From  the  report  of  the  cases 
furnished,  our  author  has  drawn  the 
following  inferences,  and  by  intro- 
ducing them  we  shall  enable  our  read- 
ers to  decide,  whether  the  claims 
made  to  novelty  can  be  supported. 

"  1.  Dropsy  is  more  frequently  an 
active  disease. 

2.  When  active,  it  is  generally  com- 
plicated with  a  pyrexial  or  inflamma- 
tory state  of  the  system. 

3.  \\  hen  dropsy  depends  upon  in- 
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tlaninuitoiv  affecti   i. 

the  opt-i  aiiuii   of  these   affections    i« 

must    frequent)}    Indirect  ;    nam 

ihiuinjli     l!.«      I.  |     I     \\  hull    CODIW    ni\ 

accompanies  &ucti  diseases. 

l.  umpny  iniN  .ti  Im  a>  the  tei  mi 
nation  of  acute  ami  sub-aeute  in tiani- 
ination   in  the  serous  membranes,   or 
in  tin-  cellular  sti  nctui  & 

5.  Dropsy,  in  a  verj  t(  \  <  i  •  > 
ma\  e&JUt  independently  of  any  »j 
nie  disease. 

(i.  W  hen  the  cellular  structure-.,  or 
•aeons  membranes,  &c.  are  weak, 
either  naturally  Iron  nil-conforma- 
tion, from  disease,  or  mechanical  \b>- 
lence,  the  excitement  or' the  economy, 
during  the  earlier  periods  of  prec; 
nancy,*  may  lead  to  a  dropsy  of  the 
weakened  parts,  which,  if  neglected-, 
will,  under  mi  favour;',  hie  cii  cunistanct  s, 

become  alarming  and  inveterate  dis- 
eases. 

7.  When  dropsy  exists  in  combine* 
tion  with  an  excited  state  of  the  sys- 
tem, or  with  an  inflammatory  affection 
of  any  organ  ot  texture,  antiphlogistic 
measures,  especially  bloodletting  and 
antimonials,  form  the  most  rational 
ami  effectual  means  of  core. 

.s.  A  reliance  on  diuretics  in  rctive 
dropsies  serves  merely  to  debilitate 
Hie  system,  without  curing  the  disease, 
and  may  even  lead  to  diabetes. 

9.  A  eoagulable  state  of  the  urine 
in  dropsy  generally  indicates  the  ne- 
cessity of  bloodletting;  hut  the  con- 
verse, of  this  proposition  does  not  hold 
good,  and  the  non-coagulability  of  the 
urine  does  not  necessarily  prohibit 
\eneseetion." 

The  second  part  of  the  wotk,  that 

on  the  Theory  and  Treatment  of  Or" 

ganic   Disease,    contains  much   inte- 

*  Of  course,  excitement  of  any  kind 
will,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
lead  to  similar  results,  lint  preg- 
nancy being  a  natural  process,  the  ex- 
citement generally  attending  it  would 
be  suffered  to  pass  unobserved  and 
unheeded;  whereas  a  much  inferior 
degree  of  excitement,  arising  from  an 
unnatural  or  unusual  cause,  would 
obtain  serious  attention.  I  therefore 
thought  it  necessary  to  notice  speci- 
fically the  possible  consequences  from 
pregnancy. 


nt. I   ia  decidedly   the 
beat  part  of  the   performancn.    The 

uutiioi      >t:U    out    b\      combating     tin 
delniiliuU      ul       i.i  j. ,iin-       disease,       a» 

given  by   Dr.Wiuqn   l'niuc,  when 
.  that  it  i««  "    :  t tended 

with  Mich  a  change  of  itructure  i 

apparent  on  dJssactiOfl  att-r  death." 
He  objects  also  to  exclusion  of  dis- 
order,    -em  i  a  Is     teiiued     fuuetioiial , 

from  organic  disease,  and  he  supports 
his  objection  by  the  following  rea- 
soning : 

11  To  suppose  that  an  organ  can  be 
functionally  deranged,  without  a  nor- 
responding  change   in   its    structure, 

I  UM>bld    be   to   imagine  an   effect  wilh- 
'  out  a    cause;    an   idea   wholly    at   \  a- 
I  r lance  with  every  principle  of  reason- 
ing,    physic  il    or    metaphv  >ical.       If 
healthy  structure  produce  certain  mo- 
tions or  effects,  can  we   suppose  an% 
'deviation   in    these   motions    without 
I  corresponding  changes  in  the  organi- 
zation   which    excites    them?     How- 
ever, a  serious  change  in  fan*  tiou  may 
take  place  without  any  very  remark- 
able alteration  in  the  actual  structure 
of  rite  organ.    The  structure  of  tame 
parts  of  the  animal  organization  is  so 
\ery  fine   and   delicate,    that   minute 
alterations   are  not  readily  cognizable 
to  our  senses,  even  when  aided  by  the 
most  powerful  means  of  examination." 
11  Then  the  animal  mechanism  may 
he  considered  susceptible  of  three  de- 
crees of  .change:   the  first  consisting 
in  such  a  change  as  has  been  generally 
named    irritation,*    and     which    Mr. 
AntUNETHY  has  termed  disorder;  the 
second     degree    comprehends    those 


*  Irritation  merely    expresses   the 
I  phenomenaor  results  of  such  a  change. 
I  We  as  often  say  '•  there  is  great  irri- 
tation  of  the   bowels,"  as  "  that  the 
bowels  are  in  an  irritable  state."     We 
'  are  much  in  need  of  a  proper  term  to 
|  express   this  state.     The   term  "  dis- 
order" has  been  too  general  in  its  ap- 
plication to  he  now  limited.     It  is  no 
matter  what  term  we  use  to  express 
an  idea,  so  as  we  limit  its  signification 
to  the  expressing  of  that  idea. 
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changes  which  .iic  the  result  of  the 
less  sevoio  inriainiiiatory  affections, 
and  which,  perhaps,  may  be  termed 
disease  ;  the  tliinl  change  includes 
those  alterations  which  render  the 
structure  itself  worse  than  useless, 
foe  it  became*  ;>  perpetual  source  of 
irritation,  ami  generally  ^peeking,  ul- 
timately proves  t'atal. 

Of  the  first  change  in  the  animal 
))irf/i(i)ii\in,i>r  functional  disorder. — The 
tirst  alteration  of  structure  is  either 

in  it-elf  so  minute,  or  takes  place  in 
the  ultimate  particles,  and  which  are 
placed  beyond  the  powers  of  our  per- 
ception, that  its  nature  is  in  no  way 
cognisable  to  our  sens<  s.  It  is  only  to 
be  inferred  from  the  effects,  which  are 
generally  sensible.  This  alteration 
has   been  commonly  referred  to  the 

noi  vous  structure.  We  perceive  cer- 
tain deviations  from  healthy  function, 
and  wo  declare  these  to  he  owing  to 
nervous-  irritation.  The  excitability 
of  the  noi  vous,  like  that  of  the  heart 
and  vascular  system,  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  the  blood." 

"  The  nervous  system  being  the 
most  delicate  part  of  our  structure, 
and  its  influence  absolutely  essential 
to  life,  we  may  reasonably  presume 
that  a  very  trifling  degree  of  derange- 
ment, so  trifling,  indeed,  as  to  be 
wholly  imperceptible,  in  so  delicate  a 
piece  of  mechanism,  and  one  of  such 
general  connection  and  Influence,  will 
bo  both  sensibly  and  generally  felt. 
Indeed  nervous  irritation  in  any  se- 
vere degree,  or  in  a  very  sensible 
part,  cannot  long  exist  without  spread- 
ing to  other  parts,  perhaps  of  greater 
importance.  From  being  an  affection 
of  the  mere  nervous  tissue,  it  soon 
becomes  an  affection  of  what  is  term- 
ed, more  immediately,  the  vascular 
structure.  The  vessels  not  only  of  the 
part,  but  of  the  system  at  large,  soon 
partake  in  the  disorder,  and  then  sets 
in  the  second  change  in  the  animal  me- 
etanitm,  or  injia  nun  atari/  action." 

The  signs  and  causes  of  inflamma- 
tion are  next  considered,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  a  disordered  state  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  on  the  vascular 
system,  or  indigestion,  is  dwelt  upon 
at  .stm2  length,   and   in  the  stages  of 


indigestion  the  arrangement  of  l)r  . 
Pnnie  his  been  followed.  We  shall 
next  present  an  outline  of  the  third 
change  of  the  animal  mechanism,  and 
to  the  observations  here  made  we 
most  cordially  assent. 

"  Of  the   third  degree,  or  Vrgmdc 
Change    of  Strueture.    -After  ■  con- 
tinuance of  the  second  change  which 
has  just   been  noticed,   and   the  dura- 
tion  of  Which  will    vary   in  different 
caset,  partly  determinable   by  the  se- 
\enty  of  the  morbid    operations,  and 
the  particular  structure  and  strength 
of  the  parts  secondarily  engaged,  suc- 
ceeds that  more  serious  change,  which 
Completely   alters    the   mechanism   of 
the  part,  and  wholly   unfits   it  for  its 
purposes     in     the     animal     economy. 
Every  one  the  least  acquainted  with 
morbid   anatomy,  must  be  aware   of 
the  total  impossibility  of  exactly  de- 
fining the   limits  of  these  changes, — 
that  is,  precisely  where  the  one  ceases, 
and  the  other  begins.    We  well  know, 
that    important   organs   can   undergo 
considerable  alteration,  and  yet  con- 
duce, though  in  an  imperfect  degree, 
to  the  purposes  of  life:  but  there  are 
changes  to  which  parts  are  liable  from 
diseased    action,   and    which    render 
them  wholly  incapable  of  any  function 
in    the    animal    economy.     Thus    the 
structure  of  the   eye   may    be  so   far 
altered,  as  that  vision  may  be  impair- 
ed, but  yet  not  wholly  destroyed.     If 
we  do  not,  or  cannot  correct  this  state, 
or  at  least  suppress  the  causes  of  it, 
the  mechanism  of  the  organ  becomes 
so  far  altered,  that  vision  is  not  only 
impaired,   but  absolutely    lost.     But 
who  will  point  out  wherein   consists 
the  essential  difference  between  the 
termination  of  the  one,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  succeeding  change 
of  structure.     In  the  more  remote  de- 
grees,  the  shades   of  difference   arc 
both  obvious  and  sensible  ;  but  when 
more  closely  connected,  the  changes 
are   so  gradual  and  insensible,  as  to 
be  wholly  imperceptible." 

After  the  sketch  we  have  given  of 
Dr.  Yen\bi.i:s'  opinion  on  organic 
disease,  we  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  go  minutely  into  the  treat- 
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inent,   because  it  must   be   ai   d. 
ad  as  the  iiatuic  of  disease,   and 

modified   according  to  the  particular 
.  >.     The  uhsi -rvatiuus  on  the  gene- 
ral applications  of  reincdit s  are  judi- 
cious,  and   are  creditable  to  tin     re 
search  anil  industry  of  the  author. 
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,1n  account  of  the  Operation  for  the 
Stent,  performed  i><;  M.  Clever  on 
himself 

M.  Clever,  assistant  surgeon  of  the 
Royal  Guard,  having  suffered  from 
stone  almost  from  his  childhood,  wad 

attacked  for  tlie  sixteenth  time  with 
this  distressing  complaint,  of  which 
he  had  never  been  radically  cured, 
although  he  had  submitted  to  live 
operations.  Wearied  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  which  he  had  been  the  victim, 
rendered  desperate  by  tortures  which 
the  presence  of  this  new  calculus  had 
produced,  he  had  the  temerity,  in  a 
moment  of  extreme  anguish  which 
made  life  almost  insupportable,  to  de- 
termine to  relieve  himself  of  his  suf- 
ferings. The  following  is  the  account 
of  the  operation  as  he  communi- 
cated it. 

"  Fixed  in  my  resolution,  after 
having  made  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions, I  placed  myself  before  a  look- 
ing glass  ;  I  raised  the  scrotum  with 
the  left  hand,  which  stretched  at  the 
same  time  the  skin  of  the  perimeum, 
and  at  that  part  where  the  operation 
for  the  stone  is  generally  performed, 
I  forced  in  perpendicularly  the  point 
of  a  bistoury,  until  it  came  against 
the  stone  which  was  enclosed  in  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  This  puncture 
made,  I  rested  a  few  seconds,  then  I 
enlarged  the  opening  in  the  integu- 
ments, and  carried  my  finger  into  the 
wound,  thinking  to  touch  the  stone, 
but  the  point  of  the  bistoury  had  only 


divided    the  put    sufficiently    f.u     to 
wauls  the  .  Kterior,  -m<l  therefore  thu 
division   was    not    perfect.     Alter    * 
momentary   repose,  1  cartied  tl»»-  ifl 
strum,  nt   again   into  tin-  wound,   and 
computed  the  section.    Then  with  my 
index    and    middle    !nu<  i    1    Marched 
ft. i,  and  I00Q  succeeded  in  extiactiiu', 
a  calculus  ofabonl  tin-  Mae  afa  hit 
nut.     The  operation   over,   the   mim: 
Sowed  iu  abundance.    I  dressed  the 

wound  with  lint,  dipped  in  an  emol- 
lient decoction  ;  being  perfectly  re- 
lieved from  my  pain,  1  fell  into  a 
sound  sleep.  Ou  the  following  da) 
1  was  is  tranquil  and  cheerful  as  if 
I  had  never  suffered. 

"  Many  physicians,  my  friends  and 
colleagues,  and  a  great  many  persons 
w  bom  I  do  not  know,  surprised  at  such 
news,  (locked  to  my  house  to  assure 
themselves  of  a  fact  which  appeared 
to  them  truly  astonishing.  Professor 
I'.it  i.vui)  has  himself  honoured  me 
with  a  visit,  and  examined  the  stone." 

M.  Clev  Lit,  since  that  time,  has 
been  gradually  getting  well,  and  is 
now  perfectly  cured.  The  calculus 
which  he  extracted,  had  for  a  nucleus 
a  bit  of  prepared  sponge,  which  was 
left  iu  the  wound  made  by  a  former 
operation.  This  young  surgeon  has 
discovered  a  peculiar  mode  of  ope- 
rating for  the  stone,  which  he  is  about 
shortly  to  publish. 


GERMAN   JOURNALS. 

Journal  Der  Pratischcn  Heilkunde. 

The  effects  of  Iodine  on  the  mammary 
glands, 

Dr.  Hufeland  relates  that  a  yonng 
lady,  aged  20,  of  a  strong  constitu- 
tion, and  of  excellent  health,  had  foi 
sometime  a  bronchocele,  for  which  he 
prescribed  the  tincture  of  Iodine, 
which  the  patient  continued  to  take 
for  six  months.  The  goitre  diminished 
very  much  under  its  influence;  but  he 
saw  also,  to  his  great  surprise,  that 
the  mammary  glands  also  diminished, 
and  it  was  a  long  time  after  the  medi- 
cine was  discontinued,  even  two  years, 
before  this  young  lady  presented  the 
least  appearance  of  these  ornaments 
of  her  sex.  Dr.  Hufeland  has  met 
with  two  cases  similar  to  this  in  his 
practice. 
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Thi*  circumstance  deserves  great 
al  tcutiou    on    the    part  of  physicians 

■sjd  physiologists  ;  because,  it'  it  be 

the  case  tliat  iodine  e\ert>  a  marked 
influence  on  tlie  glandular  parts  of 
the  body,  it  ought  to  lie  employed 
With  iireat  eantion  in  females.  In- 
»leed  it  innst  tall  rapidly  into  dis- 
credit, if  it  have  this  cllect  on  the 
breasts;  tor  it  is  attended  with  a 
double  inconvenience,  it  deprives  the 
Jem  ales  of  an  essential  part  of  their 
charms  :  and,  on  the  other  band,  it 
alters  the  structure  of  an  organ  de- 
stined to  afford  the  first  and  most 
valuable  nourishment  to  man.  Be- 
sides, is  it  not  reasonable  also  to 
entertain  some  apprehensions  as  to 
the  probable  effect  of  iodine  on  the 
ovaries,  and  consequently  on  impreg- 
nation. But  we  may  also  fear  what 
the  action  of  iodine  may  be  on  the 
testicles. 

This  question  then  is  worthy  the 
consideration  of  the  practical  physi- 
cian, and  it  becomes  him  to  note 
exactly  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  organization  of  the  different 
tissues  during  the  use  of  iodine.  It 
may  also  lead  to  some  elucidation  of 
the  structure  and  office  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  as  yet  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood. For  if  it  exert  such  power 
on  the  glandular  structuies,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
thyroid  gland  partakes  of  a  similar 
organization. 


A  case  of  menstruation  by  the  breasts. 

Dr.  Buttxer,  of  Halbristadt,  has 
published  the  case  of  a  young  lady 
affected  with  hysterics,  who  has  had 
a  menstrual  discharge  appear  several 
times  from  the  breasts,  and  at  last 
became  habitual.  This  vicarious  dis- 
charge appeared  regularly  every 
month,  continued  about  five  or  six 
days,  and  during  that  period  the 
.quantity  of  blood  lost  was  three 
ounces  ;  the  discharge  towards  the 
close  became  white  and  mucilaginous. 
During  that  time,  the  breasts  were 
very  much  swollen  and  painful.  We 
may  remark  here,  that  such  cases 
have  been  occasionally  met  with,  al- 
though very  rarely,  and  never  except 
iu  very  hysterical  females. 


Dr  B.snys  that  he  once  met  with 
;i  SJRM  very  like  the  prcM-nt,*  a  short 
account  of  which  he  published  in 
l§22,  in  the  Medical  Annals  of  <»■)- 
maiiv  ;  but,  in  that  case,  the  patient 
bad  in  addition  a  similar  secretion 
from  the  arm-pits. 


Tin-  effects  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  on  the 

tape  worm. 

A  young  child,  three  \ears  and  a 
half  old,  was  found  to  have  the  tape. 
worm  (tenia  lata)  for  which  Dr.  GEL- 
NBCKB,  of  Stettin,  employed  the  fol- 
lowing treatment  with  complete  suc- 
cess. 

He  commenced  by  allowing  the  child 
to  eat  for  two  hours  as  many  straw- 
berries as  he  liked  to  take,  with  which 
he  soon  afterwards  passed  by  stool 
several  pieces  of  the  worm.  Dr. 
(Im.necke  says,  that  in  many  cases, 
he  has  derived  great  advantage  from 
giving  strawberries  in  cases  of  taenia, 
and  that  on  one  occasion  he  produced 
the  discharge  of  more  than  twenty 
ells  of  this  Worm.  Three  days  after 
having  taken  the  strawberries,  the 
child  took,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, an  ounce  of  castor  oil  ;  at  half 
past  six,  at  seven,  and  half  past 
seven,  five  grains  each  time  of  the 
powdered  male  fern  root ;  and  at  half 
past  eight,  another  ounce  of  castor  oil. 
Then  very  copious  feculent  evacuations 
followed,  and  with  them  about  ten 
inches  of  the  tape  worm  were  ex- 
pelled, and  left  hanging  out  of  the 
anus.  The  child  was  put  into  warm 
water,  and  the  worm  laid  hold  of; 
they  put  some  hydrocyanic  acid  on 
about  four  inches  of  the  worm,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  worm  made  a 
great  struggle  to  get  again  into  the 
rectum,  but,  as  it  was  held  strongly, 
it  could  not,   and  about   an  ell  and  a 


*  A  very  similar  case  occurred  a 
short  time  since  in  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital ;  the  patient  had  pompholyx,  and 
was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Elliott- 
sox,  but  towards  the  time  of  men- 
struation, the  breasts  swelled,  and  a 
discharge  of  a  bloody  serum  took 
place.  This  happened  several  times. 
The  woman  was  discharged  cured.— 
Ed.  L. 
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hall '  more  came  out  ;  ill  abuiit  am. tin  i 
hall'  horn  tin-  child  had  another  co- 
pious evacuation  of  feculent  matter, 
with  which  the  worm  was  complc 
discharged,  then  quite  dead.  The  end 
of  this  wan  in  Ml  us  if  twisted  and 
of  a  great  .size  ;  its  head  was  rather 
t.l  a  reddish  colour,  and  about  the 
.size  of  a  grain  of  wheat.  The  acid 
appeared  to  destroy  the  worm  al- 
motl   Immediately,  alter  a  very  short 

straggle* 


THE  LANCET. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  18,1824. 


A  motion  on  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Aiu.u- 
ls'tTHY  will  be  made  this  day,  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  for  an  injunction 
to  restrain  the  publication  of  bis  lec- 
tures in  this  work.  It  would  be  ex- 
treme folly  at  the  present  moment  to 
advance  those  facts  and  arguments 
which  will  be  urged  in  opposition  to 
the  motion,  and  the  same  consul  ora- 
tions forbid  our  replying  to  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Akernethy,  delivered 
to  his  class  on  Wednesday  evening 
last ;  it  will  be  eaily  enough  to  notice 
them  in  our  next.  When  the  subject 
of  this  motion  was  mentioned  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  on  Friday,  his  Lord- 
ship "  put  a  case,"  which  will  be 
found  below,  incorporated  with  some 
observations  by  the  Editor  of  The 
Timet.  At  the  conclusion  of  bis  Lord 
ship's  assumed  question,  be  added, 
"  I  shall  make  short  work  of  that ;" 
and  we  cordially  agree  with  the 
Chancellor,  if  this  were  the  only 
question  at  issue,  that  be  Mould  be 
perfectly   justified    in    ma\ing    short 


work  of  it.     The  following  extra<  • 
from  Tin  Tim  tarda)  . 

'•    I  i  Mum-  inn  seat  earn  be- 

fore  the  LohdChancbi.lor  \esterday. 
A  periodical  work  mi  medical  stibj< 

entitled  The  /Mncet,  had  been  uCOne> 
toiued  topubli-h  Sir  A-  I  i.iy  (  ooPEu's 
Lectures  as  they  weic  delivered,  and 
was  proceeding  in  the  mm  course 
with  reeped  to  the  Lectures  ot  Mr. 
Aiukmihn — the  highlp-taimtod  Mr. 
A  ki.km  l  MY,  as  the    no  doubt  equally' 

hi^iilii-taUiUfd    Solicitor-  (iimkvi. 

styled  him.  \\  e  believe  that  Si"  Ast- 
i.i:y  COOPS  a  was  not  enthral)  content 
with  the  practice  ot  the  Editor  oi 'The 
Lancet<t  however,  as  there  might  ap- 
pear to  be  as  much  sweet  as  bitter  in 
it,  he  swallowed  both.  .Mr.  Ahf.k- 
M.niv  will  swallow  neither:  he  is  not 
content  that  bis  tame  should  he  dif- 
fused by  the  violation  of  his  exohaetK 
right  to  his  own  literary  property  ;  and 
at  the  risk,  also,  of  fathering  whatever 
errors  an  unauthorized  repeater  may 
commit.  He  therefore  applied  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  yesteiday,  for  an 
'  injunction' to  stay  the  editors  ofYV/t 
Lamttfiroxh  publishing  his  l  ecu 
The  matter  ended  in  a  temporary  com- 
promise, by  which  the  number  actually 
in  ihe  press  might  be  allowe  I  to  ap- 
pear, and  the  future  publication  be 
suspended  till  the  cause  should  be  ar- 
gued. It  was  o-tw,  however,  to  see 
that  the  Lord  Cham  i.i.lor's  opinion 
was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  publica- 
tion. The  case,  as  acutely  stated  by 
his  Lordship,  is  totally  different  from 
those  in  which  the  reports  of  courts  of 
justice  or  police-offices  are  concerned. 
The  proceedings  of  the  latter  nvc/>ublici 
juris;  the  office i  s  presiding  ni  e  the  pub- 
lic servants  and  they  must  speak  and 
must  act  openly  ;  and  the  public,  with- 
out the  payment  of  any  admission  fee, 
have  a  right  to  know  how  they  speak 
and  act ;  or  otherwise  British  snbjeetl 
would  fall  into  almost  as  total  ig- 
norance of  the  practice  of  the  law  as 
the  great  mass  of  Roman  Catholics  are 
ot  the  contents  of  the  liible,  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  perusal  or  knowledge 
of  it  by  their  Infallible  Chinch. 

"  The  case  before  the  Court  yester- 
day was  thus  stated  by  his  Lordship: — 
?  It  is,  whether  a  party  attending  lec- 
tures in   any  brauch  of  philosophy  or 
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\  ail),   J'ooli  h    men,    they   know  bill 

little  of  in  ;  we  p'ty  tlu'"'  weakness, 


learning,     for    hM  Of»l    iiiloriiKit  i«m ,   il 

it  bberty  to  publish   in'   lecture*  for 

%m*2zs&m '.'.:,.:;  %&  -***■«*** , :, 

ease,    tint    ili«"    mental    improvement    they  ten.  thousand  tittles  »©rc  power- 
deriveUfcg  hearing  is  all  that   is  paid 


for:   ihc  Protestor  has   not  conveyed 
away  bai  right   to  the  profit  to  be 
1 1\ ed  from  publication. 

«  We  believe  The  Lemeei  raaki  reTy 
bigh  among  medical  and  surgical  men, 
aaaamrrec-t  and   able  compilation  of 

r<  ports  and  casts  ;     and  it  is  acknow- 

lenged  to  have  rendered  great  lervice 

to  the  sciences  ol'  which  ii  treats." 

We  repeat,  that  his  Lordship  would 
!»c  perfectly  justified  in  making, short 
work  of  the  affair,  it*  the  ahove  were 
the  precise  question,  which,  nnfortn- 
natelv  tor  "Mr.  Aheknetmy  and  the 
«  Ht  lc  and  Corner  Surgeons,"  is  not 
the  fact,  as  for  them  will  but  too  soon 
appear.  WE  ARE  CONFIDENT 
OF  SVCCESS. 

Had  Mr.  Abernetiiy  consulted  his 
own  judgment  and  inclination,  rather 
than  the  support  of  that  corrupt  and 
rotten  system  of  which  he  is  unfortu- 
nately a  part,  we  are  very  certain  that 
he  would  uot  have  appeared  in  Chan- 
cery   for   the    disgraceful    purpose  of 
throwing  new  obstacles  in   the  paths 
of    medical  science.     The    object    of 
those  with  whom  Mr.  Abernethy  is 
in  concert,   is  not  so  much  to  prevent 
the  weekly  publication  of  his  lectures 
as  to  effect  the  destruction  of  this  pub- 
lication.    The  Lancet  is   not  suited 
to  their  taste  or  interest,  it  is  too  in- 
dependent, too    fearless,  too   honest, 
and  has  castigated  them  too  severely 
for    their   ignorance   and    folly,    they 
therefore  now  say  to  us — 

••   Prometheus'  vulture,  an.l  [siftp'l  wheel, 
The  itone,  the  »levej  thS  tortures  of  the 

damnM 
Are  hut  Blight  paini  :    you  shall  be  moie 
tlirtii  damn'uV' 


lid  than  tln\  are, 


" V.  «•  would  not  bide  qnT  head*, 

Bui  i.i.-ct  ti.nn  in  tin-  rarj  hct  ••!  i  a 


THE  LORD  <  n A\( lELLOfi  AND 
•   i  in:  LANCET." 

(JYont  The  Morning  <  hronicle.) 


A  wonder  happened  t'other  day  ; 
1  scarce  know  how  to  word  it: 

The  Chancellor,  who  loves  tfetoy, 
A  case  a i  once  decided  —nay 
Before  he  even  heard  it  ■' 

HoRMB   and   Wetherkll  well  might 

To  find  he  never  falter'd.         [stare 

If  known  next  Session,  I  know  where, 

Some    persons    may    their    speeches 

If  Eld— n  be  so  alter'd.         [spare,t 

Who  knows  to  see  this  change  in  him 
l>ut  it  may  lead  to  others:  — 

Befriend  the  Catholics  for  a  whim  ; 

C NN G  will  cease  to  sneak  and  trim, 

And  PE-NK-Tcall  them"  Brothers."! 


*The  Lord  Chancellor:  "  I  shall 
make  short  work  of  it."  Mr.  Horn  B  : 
"  The  case  is  not  of  the  nature  your 
Lordship  supposes."— The  Solicitor 
Ceneral:  "  Your  Lordship  s  mind 
has  caught  the  whole  point  in  the 
case,  and  in  fact  there  is  nothing  wore 
to  be  decider/:'— Mr.  Horn e  said,  "  His 
Lordship  could  not  decide  a  case  he 
had  nerer  heardr—See  Morning  Chro- 
nicle of  Saturday  last. 

f  On  the  motion,  promised  to  be 
renewed,  on  delays  in  Chancery. 

\  "  Protestants  and  Catholics  arc 
but  members  of  the  same  family, 
brothers  of  the  same  parentage,  sub- 
jects of  the  same  community." — Mr. 
p,  _  N  k— t's  last  speech  on  the  C atholic 
claims. 


3*0  THE    LWUI 

PRIZES   PltOl'OSl  i, 


The  Swieti  AJcihto- PfwtifM*,  el FParia, 

Uti    offered    a    gold    medal   of   flu- 

value  of  :5u.»  franeSi  faf  tlu-   best 

pup*  r  OB   the   following   subject,  in 
M  To   diteiniine  by   accurate  obser 

rations,  it",  in  the  Inflammations  of  the 
mucous,  serous,  and  fibrous  mem- 
in  ants,  their  exist  cases  In  which 
opium  ami  it-*  preparation!  otight  to 

be    administered,   and    to   what    do>e. 

To  distinguish  also  such  eases  in 
which  every  preparation  of  opium 
Ought  to  be  abstained  from." 

The  papers  will  be  received  until 
the  31st  of  July,  and  the  prize  award- 
ed in  the  end  of  September. 


The  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  of 
Toulouse,  have  offered  a  prize  of 
the  value  of  300  francs,  for  the  year 
1825,  for  the  best  paper  on  the  fol- 
lowing subject. 

"  To  show  from  reasoning  and  ex- 
perience, the  most  favourable  position 
tor  the  lower  extremities,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
thigh  bone." 

The  papers  must  be  addressed  be- 
fore the  1st  of  March,  to  M.  Dueussc, 
Secretary  General. 


Organic  Remains  in  Sussex, 


The  workmen  employed  in  forming 
the  tunnel  timler  the  road  at  Kemp- 
town,  near  Brighton,  discovered  nu- 
merous teeth  and  bones,  which  were 
at  first  supposed  to  be  part  of  human 
.skeletons,  bnt,  upon  being  examined 
hy  a  gentleman  conversant  with  such 
subjects,  were  ascertained  to  In-long 
to  the  horse  and  elephant.  Similar 
organic  remains  arc  commonly  found 
in  diluvial  beds,  like  that  on  which 
Brighton  is  situated,  and  are  evidently 
the  remains  of  those  land  animals 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  deluge. 
The  town  is  built  upon  an  accumula- 
tion of  water- worn  materials,  which 
fill  up  a  valley  of  the  chalk.  A  short 
time  since,  a  rib  of  a  very  large  ani- 
mal, supposed  to  be  that  of  an  ele- 


phant,  H  I  >>i  the  hank  on 

tin-  uveal  side  "t  Suoreuan  Merkow. 

\li.    Mantell    bus    discovered    in    tin 
lron*saruUtone    of    this    county,    tin- 
teeth  of  an  herbivorous-  reptile  ut  ■ 
gigantic  magnitude.     This  animal  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  iguana  of  liur- 
uadoes,  than  to  eni  otbei  recent  h/aid, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  distinguish  it  b 
th t*  namr  of  Fgnmno  ttmrut    Danube 
parts  of  the  skeletons,  a>  vertebrss, 

thigh  bono,  ^Xc.  have  also  been  found, 
of  which   a  particular  account  will  b  I 

laid  before  Ihc  scientific  public  Mr. 
Mantell  has  part  of  a  thigh-bent  iu 

his  possession,  which  there  is  cwi\ 
reason  to  conclude  is  referable  to  thi.s 
animal;  its  size  is  m>  great,  that  upon 
a  moderate  computation,  the  indivi- 
dual to  which  it  belonged  must  have 
equalled  the  elephant  in  height,  and 
been  upwards  of  00  feet  long. — 
Sussex  .lilccrtit  r. 


HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 


GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 


Case  of  Syncopi ,  and  extreme  depression 
pf  the  vital  energy,  from  a  blow  oil 
the  abdomen, 

G.  F.,  a  young  man  aged  10,  was 
brought  to  this  hospital  in  a  state  of 
complete  insensibility,  from  having 
received  a  blow  on  the  abdomen. 

It  appears,  that  whilst  carrying  a 
considerable  weight  on  his  head,  he 
slipt  his  foot,  and  in  trying  to  recover 
himself  the  weight  overbalanced  him, 
and  falling  backwards  the  weight  de- 
scended with  considerable  force  on 
the  abdomen,  immediately  below  the 
scrobiculus  cordis,  aud  produced  im- 
mediate syncope;  he  was  taken  up 
(juite  insensible  and  brought  here, 
iiv-  presented  the  following  appear- 
ances: his  countenance  was  pale  ;  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body  cold  ;  the 
pulse  scarcely  perceptible.  The  shock 
which  the;  system  had  sustained  was 
so  great,  that  it  was  tor  a  long  time 
'doubtful  whether  any  re-action  would 
follow  or  not.  He  remained  in  this 
state  for  about  three  hours  ;  the  strug- 
gle on  the  part  of  nature  was  great, 
and    the    balance    appeared    at   last 
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thrown  in  her  favour.  From  the  fat  tl 
case  of  a  blow  on  the  abdomen,  which 
WC  gave  last  week,  lerioni  apprehen- 
sions were  eotertahied  for  this  young 

iti.in,   tli.it   some  of  the  abdominal  vla« 

eera  had  sustained  some  irreparable 

injui  v. 

Some  slight  stimulus  was  given,  end 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time  we  have 
just  mentioned,  his  pulse  became  ■ 
little  fuller,  then  a  little  more  frequent, 
ami  strong ;  the  skin  became  again 
warm,  ami  a  complete  re-action  fol- 
lowed. As  soon  :is  lie  wis  capable  of 
articulating,  In-  complained  of  great 
pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and 
some  degree  of  nausea  ;  the  slightest 

pressure  on  the  part  Very  much  in- 
creased tlit-  pain.  Warm  fomentations 
were  applied  to  the  abdomen,  from 
which,  and  the  application  of  thirteen 
lceehes,  he  felt  great  relief.  Some 
gentle  aperient  medicine  has  been 
given  which  has  operated.  He  is  at 
present  in  a  very  precarious  situation 
and  will  require  great  care  and  atten- 
tion. 

Sudden  shocks  received  on  the  ab- 
domen have  been  frequently  sufficient 
to  destroy  life,  especially  when  re- 
ceived on  the  stomach.  Mr.  Hunter 
regarded  the  stomach  as  the  centre  of 
sympathies,  and  when  we  consider  the 
intimate  connection  which  exists, 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous 
system,  between  the  stomach  and  the 
organs  of  respiration  and  circulation, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  that  any 
serious  injury  suddenly  done  to  the 
functions  of  the  one  should  suddenly 
disturb  the  functions  of  the  other. 
We  consider  this  to  have  been  a  very 
suitable  case  for  the  use  of  the  hot  air 
bath,  as  recommended  by  Or.  Arm- 
strong for  the  extreme  form  of  con- 
gestion :  it  would,  we  have  no  doubt, 
have  restored  the  circulation  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and  caused  re-action 
to  have  taken  place  much  sooner  than  it 
did.  We  think  it  would  prove  a  very 
useful  apparatus  in  ths  Accident 
Ward,  and  should  recommend  it  to 
be  tried. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Of* Stricture,  He  state, 1,  that  he  had 
been    afflicted   with    stricture    for    ten 

yean,  during  which  time  he  has  been 
under  the  management  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  surgeons  if  this  metro- 
polis,   without   receiving   any   relief. 

and  that  latterly  they  had  been  un- 
able to  pass  any  instrument  into  the 
bladder.  II-'  parses  his  urine  only  in 
a  small  stream,  and  that  very  tortuous 
and  forked,  but  docs  not  complain  of 
much  pain  in  doing  so. 

On  introducing  the  sound,  it  was 
found  to  pa^s  \er\  readily  until  it 
reached  the  prostate  gland,  and  on 
attempting  to   pass  it   through   that 

portion  of  the  urethra  enclosed  by  the 
gland,  it  produced  the  most  excru  • 
ciating  pain  ;  the  attempt  was  made 
carefully,  and  although  considerable, 
force  was  employed  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  uet  it  through.  He  was 
very  properly  ordered  to  bed,  and 
leeches  were  directed  to  be  placed  on 
the  perinaenm,  and  afterwards  to  have 
the  part  fomented.  Of  course  until 
the  irritation  is  in  some  measure  sub- 
dued, any  attempts  to  pass  the  sound 
will  be  unavailing,  and  only  tend  to 
increase  the  mischief  already  existing. 
No  examination  of  the  gland  was 
made  by  the  rectum.  Y\'e  shall  here- 
after notice  the  treatment  employed 
i\\  this  case,  and  the  success  with 
which  it  may  be  attended. 


Cast  <f  Stricture,  with  chronic  inflttm- 
i'ih  and  enlargement  of  the  prostate 

J.  M.,    aged   BO,   applied   at  the  sur- 
gery on  the  13th  instant,  complaining 


Case  of  strangulated  Hernia  reduc, ,' 
by  the  use  of  the  warm  bath  and 
taxis. 

J.  T.,  aged  20,  was  brought  into  the 
hospital  on  Saturday  morning,  Dec.  11, 
having  a  strangulated  iuguidal  hernia. 
He  stated,  that  lie  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  hernia  from  childhood,  but 
that  he  had  never  found  any  difficulty 
in  returning  it  until  the.  Thursday 
evening  preceding,  and  that  since  that 
time  it  had  been  unreduced.  As  the 
symptoms  were  not, very  urgent,  he 
was  placed  in  the  warm  bath  without 
being  bled,  and  after  the  skilful  ap- 
plication of  the  taxis  for  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  it  was  completely  re- 
duped.  He  has  had  no  febrile  symp- 
toms since,  nor  felt  any  further  incon- 
venience. 


IH 
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ideiiti   i<>    ived   this    *<■>  w 
have  been  aaraereu»,  but,  with  th 

COptioU  «<[ '  tliu-»«*  v.  Itu  h  u  .-    nave    i 
tioiied,  not  of  imp 

\  -  ci  coiiv  qnenee  li  n  f 

been  performed  at  this  hospital  dining 
the   week.     Wl     \si  UH     (  OOP!  I 

mo\  ed    i  imall  ncevua  from  the  i 

I  child. 


ST.  TilOM  IS'S   HO.Sl'lT  \L. 


§  I    I 

;  probably  of  blood, 
■within  the  theea  vartobrt 

U.S.,  a  man  of  about  titty  years  of 
age,  by  trade  a  glazier,  was  brought 
iuto  tliis  hospital  on  Monday  evening 

1  a > t ,    about   nine    o'clock,    under    the 

following  rirmnifllinrfHi : 

It  appears  that  whilst  driving  a 
spring  wnrfi  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 

he  unfortunately  pitched  froaa  it  on 
the  pavement  and  tell  upon  his  head. 
So  violent  was  the  shoek  received, 
that  his  head  was  bent  so  forcibly  for- 
wards, and  driven  against  the  chest, 
as  to  fracture  the  clavicle,  and  abso- 
lutely lacerate  the  capsular  ligament 
connecting  it  to  the  sternum.  The 
cervical  vertebra)  were  very  power- 
fully flexed,  and  whilst  in  that  posi- 
tion, it  might  be  expected  that  such  a 
severe  concussion  as  they  must  have 
sustained  would  be  followed  by  im- 
portant consequences.  It  is  extremely 
probable  that  some  blood  \  essels  must 
l.a\e  been  torn,  and  that  an  effusion 
of  blood  has  taken  place,  so  as  to  com- 
press the  medulla  spinalis  ;  all  the 
symptoms  of  compression  are  present, 
and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
fracture  or  displacement  of  the  cer- 
vical vertebrae.  It  is  evident  that  the 
compression  must  exist  on  that  part 
of  the  spinal  marrow  inclosed  by  the 
lower  cervical  vertebrae,  as  the  in- 
fluence of  the  phrenic  nerve  on  the 
diaphragm  remains;  if  it  had  occurred 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord, 
the  origin  of  that  nerve  would  have 
been  compressed,  and  death  would 
have  almost  immediately  been  the  re- 
sult. 

He  has  lost  all  power  over  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities ;  the 
sensation  of  these  parts  is  also  very 
much  diminished.    He  has  retention 


uf   in  me  ,    <»h<1    what    id  i  athei 
mull    in    ->><  ii    <in    .:<    idenl,   the  po 
«.i    tin-  spbinetei  ani     foi  he    I 

vacuarlons,  although  he  has  taken 
lome  aperient  medicine.  Hecompl 
<>t  pain,  and  a  feeling  of  tightness  be- 
tw  tin  the  nhouldei  -     I      in  the  hei 
which   be   fell,   ami  from  the  position 
in     w  Inch    lu>    ntJnd      ■  i       |i!  M 

mmht  have   been  ttpeeet  <i   hWl 

funetious  of  the   bia.n  would  b<-    I 

uderablj   diaftnrbeA.    fihis,  hewei 

is  not  the  cete  ;  be  has  no  al> 

of  intellect,  nor  dees  be  complain 

any    pain    in   his    head  ;   he   only  com- 
plains of  some  tenderness  about  the 

-calp.      lie    has    token    some  apeiient 

medicine,   and    has   bad   some   blood 
taken  awaj  by  le  At  the  thne 

this   reperl  was  elesed,   nothing   fur- 
ther had    been   done.     It    is    an    in- 
(ttngoase;  and  will  be  continued. 


Case  of  malignant  ulceration    «f 
scrotum,   generally   called  Chim 

SWi  /j'fi'.s  (  (inccr. 

V.  (1.,  aged  '>•>,  of  short  stature,  an  1 
a  dark  swarthy  complexion,  was  ad- 
mitted with  a  large  ulceration  on  the 
left  >ide  of  the  scrotum,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Tu.w  r.us. 

He  has  been  a  chimney  sweeper  foi 
about  twelve  years.  His  attenti 
was  first  attracted  by  the  appeared 
of  a  small  warty  excrescence,  situ- 
ated upon  the  septum  scroti,  at  its 
lower  part;  it  was,  at  first,  unattend- 
ed with  pain,  but,  in  a  short  time,  it 
became  very  painful,  and  degenerated 
into  a  small  ulcer;  the  ulcer  con- 
tinued to  spread,  until  it  acquired  its 
present  size.  It  is  now  about  five 
inches  in  circumference,  seated  princi- 
pally on  the  left  side  of  the  scrotum, 
but  spreading  a  little  on  the  right 
also,  approaching  the  circular  form, 
with  thickened  and  irregular  and 
crusted  edges,  and  a  very  uneven 
ragged  surface.  Granulations  are 
seen  arising  from  the  surface  in  dif- 
ferent places,  but  they  are  spongy 
and  disposed  to  bleed.  It  is  ex- 
cessively painful ;  prevents  his  sleep- 
ing at  night,  and  is  become  a  source 
of  considerable  constitutional  irrita- 
tion. The  nature  of  the  disease  pre- 
cluded any  chance  of  its  being  bene- 
fited by  local  measures,  and  the  ne- 
cessity   of  having    it    removed    was 
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shown  the  patient,  and  ho  consented 
to  the  operation. 

Operation. 
\n   incision  was  tirade  round  the 
circumference  of  the  nicer,  and  the 

scrotum  to  which  the  disease  WEI 
confined  was  dissected  off.  Alter  it 
had  been  dilMCfd  aw  i\,  the  left 
Jestulc    covered    by    its    tunica    alhu- 

ginea  was  complete!}  exposed, aswas 
also   a  great  part  of  the  right.    The 

portion  ol*  SCrbtUm  Which  remained 
was  drawn  over  to  meet  the  integu- 
ments on  the  left  side,  and  thus  an 
imperfect  covering  for  the  testicle  was 
procured.  A  portion  of  the  diseased 
structure,    on   examination,  appeared 

to  he  remaining  towards  the  peri* 
mrum,  to  which  Mr.  Travehs  applied 
the  actual  cautery,  as  he  did  also  to 
two  or  three  small  vessels  which  were 
bleeding.  The  wound  was  afterwards 
covered  by  a  little  simple  dressing* 
and  a  poultice  applied.  The  consti- 
tutional symptoms  have  not  been  high 
since  the  operation  ;  the  wound  dis- 
charges a  good  pns,  and  granulations 
are  rising.    Indeed,  the   patient   may 


he    said    to    be    going    on    very    fa- 
vourably. 

Anmngst  the  other  accidents  brought 
in  this  week,  was  a  man  who  had  a 
backet  of  lime  M  alei  fall  over  hlfl  face. 
a  pail  of  which  got  into  his  o\e>  ;  tin 
particulars  we  shall  give   next  week. 


\o  other  operations  of  importance 
have  been  performed  tor   the  week. 


MOTION    FOR   INUNCTION 
THIS  DAY. 

GO'  Those  of  our  Readers  who 
may  wish  to  hear  the  discussion  of 
Mr.  Abeunetiiy's  motion  for  an  in- 
junction should  be  at  the  Court  of 
Chancery  by  10  o'clock  this  morning. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thf  /(-//,')■  of  Piiocion  km  afforded 
us  mueh  sutisfaetion.  He  shall  heat 
from  us  on  or  about  JVednesday  next. 

Other  Correspondents  must  stand 
over. 


FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  AND  GERMAN  LANGUAGES. 

Air.  POLE,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  has  passed  several  years  in  Italy 
aud  France,  and  who  is  well  qualified  to  teach  all  the  above  Languages, 
wishes  to  attend  any  Gentlemen,  as  Scholar*,  at  their  own  Houses. 

For  Particulars  and  Terms,  apply  at  the  Office  of  The  Lancet,  210,  Strand, 
or  at  Mr.  Cobbett's  Register  Office,  No,  183,  Fleet-street. 

CROTON  OIL. 

This  invaluable  Aperient  Medicine,  being  received  into  the  New  Pharma- 
copoeia, and  adopted  by  His  Majesty's  Navy  and  Army,  the  Proprietor  thinks 
it  necessary  to  inform  the  Public  in  general,  and  Medical  Gentlemen  in 
particular,  that  the  Honourable  Hoard  of  Stamp  Duties  have  granted  to 
ARTHUR  SHORT,  of  No.  11,  Ratcliff  Highway,  Sole  Agent,  a  Stamp, 
bearing  his  Name  and  place  of  abode,  in  order  to  secure  to  tiie  Patentee  his 
interest  therein,  whose  improvement  and  introduction  of  it  into  Europe 
•was  attended  with  very  considerable  expense,  time,  and  labour,  and  also 
to counteract  and  defeat,  as  much  as  possible,  the  circulation  of  a  spurious 
and  ineffectual  article  sold  for  Croton  Oil,  which  has  been  attended  with 
disappointment  and  danger. — Every  Bottle  and  Box  of  Pills  are  enveloped  in 
a  Stamp  distinguished  as  above. 

The  following  commendation  of  the  Ckoton  Oil,  by  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Abernethy,  must  indisputably  establish  its  value  and  superiority  over every 
other  purgative  : — 

From  Mr.  Abf  rnethy's  Third  f.er/nre,  published  in  ATo.  .'»,  Pot,  5,  of 
The  Lancet,  page  99. 

"  I  remember,  when  speaking  of  Tetanus,  that  I  said  there  was  flic 
greatest  difficulty  in  opening  the  bowels,  and  I  forgot  to  mention  to  you 
that  there  is  a  remedy  which  liars  been  found  useful  in  this  affection,  it  is 
the  Croton  Oil,  ana  it  is  certainly  a  mart  iLmedirine,  as  a  jmrgatm 

than  any  other." 
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Ml  i>h   \l.  PARTNERSHIP  WAVM.D 
A  Gentleman  of  middle  age,  who  h.*^  practised  lorae  years  in  the  Country, 
,,,1,-vuih  uf  pureliaaing  a  Ml\RE  of  a  RESPECTABLE  PRAI  PICE  m 

London   or    it>    suburbs,   anil    If  .prepared  to»ive  a  libeial  .Sum   fbl   a  r.,; 

ponding  consideration.— «-Tne  most  reapectable  reference!  will  be  given. 

Letters    po»t  paid]  addreaaed  to  A.  l>.  at  Mr.  NVell.-i's,  Bookseller,   I  p 
King-street,  Bloona»bury*oqoara,  will  be  duly  attended  to. 

COLaVS  l  Ki:  v !  lsi:  ON  RUPTURES  may   be  bad  if  all  Bookiefleu, 

price  St>.  or  of  the  Patentee,  No.  1,  London  Bridge!  containing  sei 
Descriptive  Plates  of  Trusses,  upon  an  entirely  new  and  almost  unrveraalrji 
approved  principle,  including  the  Testimony  o»  Private  Gentlemen;  Affida- 
vits sworn  at  the  Mansion  House;  Certificates  from  several  eminent  Sur- 
geons, and  Extracts  in  reference  to  the  above  Improvements  from  all  the 
leading  Journals  of  Science  and  Medicine* 

Just  published,  by  Knight  and  L\(  r.Y,  Paternoster-row,  price  la. 

THE  ORACLE  OF  HEALTH,  ECONOMY  AND  GOOD  LIVING. 

By  Dr.  CEELL,  &c. 

No.  17,  containing  Marks  of  Danger  in  Winter  Cough  and  Asthma,  with 
a  new  French  Remedy — Flavour  and  Strength  of  Wines— Kitchen  Economy, 
by  Mrs.  Taylor— Philosophy  of  Gout,  with  Preventives— Philosophy  of  Win- 
ter Dress  for  Invalids— Old  Women's  Remedies— Mr.  Paris  on  Ouinine  — 
Nerves  of  the  Liver— Mr.  Abernethy's  Irish  Hull— Dr.  Good  on  Equivocal 
Generation— Dr.  A.  P.  Buchan  on  School  Vices — Scientific  Coffee-making — 
Beauty  of  the  Eye-brows — Cancer  Quackery — Birkbeck — Uvvins,  &c.  &c. 

*'  This    Work,"    says    the   Literary   Gazette,    "  has    much   smartness  and 
talent  ;  weighty  truths  couched  in  pithy  language;  and  many  good  receipts.'' 
By  the  same  Author,  sold  bv  all  Booksellers, 

MEDICAL  ADVICE;  No.  2,  price  Is.'  Bilious  and  Liver  Complaint,, 
with  Tests  of  Danger  and  the  best  Remedies. — No.  1,  Indigestion,  with  nu- 
merous Prescriptions  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Dr.  W.  Philip,  and  Dr.  Kitchiner. 

MEDICAL  SECRETS  for  Fashionable  Disorders,  addressed  to  Swells, 
&C  No.  1.  price  Is.  Gd. — No.  2  will  contain  Engravings  of  Strictures, 
Bougies,  »!vc. 

CHARLES  WRIGHT,  Wine  Merchant  to  the  Royal  Family,  Opera  Co- 
lonnade,  Haymarket,  has  now  on  Sale  the  finest  Old  PORT,  36.?.  per  doz.; 
superior  SHERRY,  36s.  per  doz.;  and  CAPE  MADEIRA,  16's.  per  doz. 
Two  dozen  of  each  of  the  above  Wines,  will  be  well  packed  in  an  excellent 
Sherry  hogshead,  bottles  included,  by  a  remittance  of  10/.  or  half  that 
quantity  in  hampers,  for  5/. — Madeira,  Vidonia,  Calcavella,  Lisbon,  Moun- 
tain, &e.  42s.  per  doz.  just  landed  ;  Champagne,  vintage  1818,  first  quality, 
•warranted,  4/.  4s-.  per  doz.  ;  Maraschino,  15s.  Gd.  per  flask. 

Just  imported,  FLORENCE  OIL,  cases  of  thirty  ilasks,  21.  2s.  or  Is.  Gd. 
per  flask.— OLD  COGNAC  BRANDY,  2U.Gr/.  and  23s.  Gd. ;  RUM,  14s. 
and  15s.  Gd.  per  gallon. —  P.S.  Fine  Old  Port,  3s.  per  bottle,  fine  Old  Sherry, 
3s.,  and  Cape  Madeira,  excellent,  Is.  Gd.  per  bottle. 

Now  landing,  a  Consignment  of  PORTUGAL  GRAPES  of  the  first  qua- 
lity, in  the  highest  perfection  in  jars,  from  28  to  301b.  at  25s.  per  jar. 

Depot  at  Sussex-place,  Old  Kent-road,  where  the  above  may  be  had  at 
the  same  reduced  prices. — EDINBURGH  ALE,  12s.  per  dozen.     No  credit. 
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MR.  ABERNETHY'S  MOTION 

FOR  AN  IJf JUNCTION. 

court  OF  CHANCERY, 

Fridvy,  Dec.  io. 
Aberneth'y  v.  Hutchinson  and  Others. 


FOR  THE  PI.  U  STIFF  : 

Counsel. 
Solicitor  General  and  ,h7.  /fof*. 

Attorneys. 
Messrs.  Bourdilloh  and  Hewitt* 

FOR  THE  DEFENDANT  : 

CounseK 

yi//-.  Home  and  Jf/\  Shadwcll. 

Attorneys. 
Messrs.  FutrfhOrne,  Lofty,  and  fflckcs. 


The  Solicitor  General  stated,  that 
be  had  a  motion  of  some  importance, 
and  ce»  tainly  of  a  very  pressing  na- 
ture, to  submit  to  Ilia  Lordship.  It 
"was  an  application  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Abernethy,  surgeon  and  lecturer  at 
obc  of  the  public  hospital*!,  for  an  in- 
junction to  restrain  the  publication  of 
kis  lectures,  professed  to  be  given 
verbatim,  in  a  work  called  The  Lancet. 

Mr.  H«r>tc  hoped  the  motion  would 
be  allowed  to  stand  over  for  a  few- 
days.  If  this  explanation  had  been 
made  ex  parte,  be  should  have  hail 
nothing  to  say,  but  notice  had  been 
given,  and  the  affidavits  had  been  filed 
only  the  day  before  yesterday.  He. 
wished  the  matter,  therefore,  to  stand 
over  until  to-morrow  week. 

The  Solicitor  General  observed  upon 
the  importance  of  restraining  the  pub- 
lication of  these  lectures  without  delay. 
The  affidavits  which  had  been  filed,  m 
fact,  did  not  require  any  answer,  as 
they  merely  negatived  the  fact  of  hav- 
ing given  leave  to  any  party  to  publish 
his  lectures.     It  was  also  to  be  recol- 


lected, that  the  next  number  of  The 
Lancet  wastfl  be  published  to-morrow 
morning; 

.!//•.  SkadiveU  said,  that  the  lectures 
of  Mr.  AbVrnethy  had  been  published 
in  a  series  of  numbers.  The  pnblira- 
tiou  lor  to-morrow  was  now  actually 
printed. 

The  Solicitor  General  Hoped  that  he. 
might  be  allowed  to  make  the  motion 
on  Monday  or  Tuesday  next. 

The  Lord  (  hu)i-  ,/!»)■  asked,  why  the 
application  had  not  been  made  before 
this  day  ' 

Tiic  SoticHor.  General  replied,  that 
the  case  of  Willoughby  and  Earl  Gros- 
venor  had  unfortunately  prevented  his 
mentioning  the  case  yesterday. 

\tr.  Shaxhuell  remarked,  that  the 
publication  had  been  allowed  to  con- 
tinue for  months  without  interruption. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  The  invariable 
practice  had  been  in  former  times,  that 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  had  ler.t  his 
assistance  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
when  called  away  by  other  business. 
With  respect  to  his  predecessors  in 
this  office,  such  he  knew  to  have  been 
the  constant  practice.  He  had  been 
yesterday  obliged  to  leave  the  Court 
at  two  o'clock,  and  to-day  he  was  also 
under  the  necessity  ot'  rising  at  the 
same  honr.  The  Master  of  the  Roljs, 
therefore,  ought  to  sit  from  two  o'clock 
until  five  for  the  dispatch  ot  causes; 
but  the  nature  of  the  business  of  the 
Court  was  such  at  the  present  day 
(appeals  only  being  heard)  that  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion. Other  .Chancellors  had,  how- 
ever, tins  assistance  almost  evt  .y  day 
in  the  year,  and  the  hardship,  there- 
fore, was  peculiarly  great  upon  him- 
self. 

'<V.  Home  thought  the  present  mo- 
tion could  not  be  heard  until  the  4th 
Seal,  which  was  to-morrow  week. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  had  no  objec- 
tion to  that  day  being  fixed,  provided 
the  proprietors  of  The  Loncet  wn&zx' 
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Tht    '  mceller.   Mr.  Solicitor, 

i,    t  ill- 1> : inj 

of  bearing  this  motion,  I  shall  I"   verj 

pro  perl;      ked  I        I  i  bed  to- 

•  \\  bat  do  y  .1  i.     m  i>    noi 

which  ire  four  or  five 

Id  :  "   li'  therefore  aoj  appeals 

iue  to  be  post]  oned  by  this  motion  1 

won't  hear  \oii. 

neral  intimated, that 
another  Dumber  of  The  Lancet  would 
lit-  published  to-morrow. 

Lord  <  hana  '/>  r.  [flam  to  hear 
tliis  matter  on  the  ith  Seal,  the  de- 
fendants must  understand  that  I 
must  not  make  use  of  any  other  Lane*  t 
(excepting  that  to  be  published  to- 
ujoi  row)  until  the  motion  is  disposed 
of.  Let  u.n  have  no  more  bleeding  until 
1  have  examined  the  patient  my>elf, 
and  decided  upon  his  ease. 

Mr.  Home.  No  blood  has  yet  been 
draw  n. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  I  have  heard 
f>i'  the  publication  of  Medical  Lectures, 
of  Lectures  on  Astronomy,  of  Law 
Lectures,  and  other  Lectures;  and  it" 
a  party  chooses  to  take  notes  at  these 
lectures  tor  his  own  information,  and 
afterwards  publishes  for  his  advan- 
tage, I  think  I  shall  make  short  work 
of  it. 

Mr.  florae.  This  case  is  not  of  the 
nature  which  your  Lordship  supposes. 

The  Solicitor  General.  Your  Lord* 
ship's  mind  has  caught  the  whole  point 
in  this  case;  and,  in  fact,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  he  decided.  Your 
Lordship  completely  anticipates  the 
decision. 

Mr.  I  '■  i  nc  said,  his  Lordship  could 
not  decide  a  ease  lie  had  never  heard. 

The  motion  was  then  directed  to 
stand  until  the  4th  Seal. 


Saturday,  Dec.  IS. 
The  -IJfidtivitofJoiis  ABERNEWY-, jgfarf, 

Saith,  that,  on  Monday  Evening  the 

4th  da\  of  October,  1 824,  deponent  com- 
menced the  delivery  of  a  course  Of  lec- 
tures on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
surgery,  at  the  Theatre  of  Saint  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital,  to  the  pupils  of  depo- 
nent, and  to  students  and  persons  de- 
o 


■ 
and    wli. 

Jed 

neb 

com  se,  and  had  Kigued  their  u  ■ 

,    and  bad  paid  to 
for  the  privilege  and  | 
attend 

ith,    that  said    i  o 

t    tlnit_v 

lectures,  to  be  delivered,  by  depot 

on  Monday  and  V.  -  in 

evei  to  the  sa» 

then"  and  there   atl 

it  m  has  ;■■  i  ordiuglj ,  fi  time  to 

the   pre  ent,    regularly  delivered    such 

lectures,  ami  is  .^ t i  1 1  proceeding  in  nian- 

I  to  the  completion  of  the 

Saith,  that  the  said  !e  tores  w(  re  and 
are  delivered  bj  deponent  aa  from  vwi- 
the  proper!)   of  deponent,  corn- 
el b\  deponent,  and  which  deponent 
has  not  as  yet  printed  or  published,  and 
said   lectures    are    the    sentiments    and 

language  of  deppu< 

ith,  thai  he  hath  not  authorised  the 

publication  thereof,  or  given  such  autho- 
rity to  any  of  the  persons  respectively 
attending  the  said  lectures,  or  to  any 
pers  :  sons  whatsoever. 

Saith.  that  he  intends  to   print  i 

publish  his  said  course  of  lectin ■ 

Saith,  that  lecture-  have  now,   for  a 

i'  number  of  years,  in  en  delivered 
By  deponent,  and  by  eminent  persons  hi . 

predecessors  ;  and  that,  from  the  under- 
standing and  usage  Subsisting  now,  for 
a  long  space  of  time,  between  the  lec- 
turer and  the  persons  attending  the 
same,  no  publication  of  lectures 
ever  hcen  made  b)  the  persons  attending 
.me. 
Saith,  that,  on  the  9th  daj  of  0<  tober, 
1824,  was  published  a  certain  number, 
or  part,  of  a  progressive  periodical  work, 
published  ana  to  be  published  in  auml 
or  parts,  at  the  pi  ice  of  6d.  each,  called 
The  Lancet,  and  in  which  said  v 
described,  as  in  the  very  words  and 
figures  thereof,  in  the  name  of  deponent, 
the  lectin e  which  this  deponent  had  so 
as  aforesaid  delivered  on  Monday  Even- 
ing, October  the  -lih  ;  and  the  said  work 
held  out  to  the  public  that  it  then  gave, 
and  that,  from  time  to  time,  it  would 
Continue  to  give,  deponent's  said  lecture 
and  lectures  with  minute  fidelity  ;  and 
this  number  of  The  Lancet  contained  a 
notice  or  advertisement,  that  a  lecture, 
on  the  principles  and  practice  of  surgerj 
by  deponent,  would  be  published,  in 
every  succeeding  number  of  The  Lancet, 
until  the  course   should  be  concluded; 
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ami  the  said  printed  work  contained,  la 
a  uote  to  the  said  statement  ol  depom 

>.iiil    tirsl    lecture,     a    > t . 1 1 « •  1 1 u •  1 1 r    to    the 

public  in  the  words  and  figures,  or  t<» 
the  purport  or  effect,  follow  ing  ;  th 

-■•  We  should  perhaps  apologize  to 
the  distinguished  lecturer,  for  the  minute 
fidelity  with  which  we  have  adhered  to 
his  peculiarities  of  dictiou.  These  pe- 
culiarities! are,  however,  characteristic, 
and  while  they  may  recal  to  the  student. 

and    chum;,    to   the    public,   anion"  vivid 

idea  of  tlie  mauner  m  which  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy conveys  oral  instruction,  they  do 
not,  in  any  degree,  affect  tin-  sterling 
value  of  the  matter.  Thai  we  may  noi 
be  misunderstood!  however,  on  this 
point,  we  must  observe,  with  regard  to 

Mr.  Alternetiiv's  sustained  compositions, 

and  we  allude  more  especially  to  his 
physiological  works,  that  we  know  of 
no  medical  writer  whose  style  isso  dis- 
tinguished for  its  purity  and  elegance. 
In  this  respect  the  contrast  between  Mr. 
Abernethy  and  his  illustrious  master, 
John  Hunter,  is  as  great  a^  the  intel- 
lectual resemblance  between  them  is 
striking  in  more  important  particulars." 

Saith.  that  a  certain  other  number  of 
the  said  work  appeared  on  the  UJthof 
October  182-1,  in  like  manner  giving  to 
the  public  the  Lecture  delivered  by  de- 
ponent in  the  previous  week. 

Saith,  that  lie  delivered  his  third  Lec- 
ture on  .Monday  evening  the  11th  day  of 
October;  and  that,  at  that  time,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  publication  of  the  first 
and  second  Lecture  of  Deponent,  in 
manner  aforesaid,  had  been  communi- 
cated to  deponent ;  and  deponent  took 
occasion,  in  the  course  of  the  delivery  of 
the  third  or  ensuing  Lecture,  to  express, 
to  the  class  assembled  at  the  said  thea- 
tre, his  disapprobation  of  the  said  pub- 
lication, and  to  protest  against  the  same ; 
and  deponent  believing,  as  the  fact  was 
and  is,  that  deponent's  said  Lectures  had 
been  taken  down  in  short-hand  by  some 
person  or  persons  attending  the  said 
class,  and  afterwards  published  by  or 
with  the  direction  or  consent  of  such 
persons  or  person,  called  upon  such  per- 
sona or  person  to  avow  himself.  And  de- 
ponent offered  to  return  the  money  paid 
tor  attendance  upon  the  said  course, 
either  there  and  then,  or  in  any  manner 
least  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  such 
persons  or  person  ;  but  no  persons  or 
person  have,  then  or  since,  avowed 
themselves.  And  deponent  collected  the 
universal  sense  of  the  said  class  to  be 
against  the  conduct  of  such  persons  or 
person  in  such  publication. 

Saith,  that,  on  Saturday,  October  23, 
was  published  a  certain  other  number  of 
The  Lancet ;  and  the  same  commenced 


and  w.t-  in  a  led  as  follow  -  '  S 
Lecture,  delivered  by  Mr.  Vberncthy.— 
Theatre.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  L 
lure.',;"  and  then  proceeded  to  give,  ad 
by  thi>  deponent  personally,  and  verba- 
tim, the  Lecture  delivered  by  deponent 
foresaid  ;  aud  the  said  number  ah  o 
contained  a  Statement,  iii  the  wen!-  and 

figures,  or  to  the  purport  or  effect  fol- 
lowing, proceeding,  as  deponent  believes, 
upon  the  disapprobation  so  expressed  by 
deponent  in  the  course  of  said  last  men- 
tioned Lecture,  and  introducing  the  same 

b\  the  notice  of  a  Statement  which  had 
appealed  in  the  Alornhig Chronicle,  'that 
i-    to    say),  "   .Mr.    Abernethy   and   The 

Lancet.  —  Out  of   regard    to  the   just 

celebrity  of  .M  r.  Abci  nethy,  we  abstain 
from  noticing  the  occurrence  alluded  to 
in  the  follow  in"-  statement ,  and  certainly 

should  not  have  in  any  way  adverted  to 
it,  had  not  the  affair  found  its  way  into 
the  newspapers  ;  it  is  scarcely  fair  that, 
the  consequences  of  a  momentary  irrita- 
tion should  be  permitted  to  tarnish  so 
well  deserved  a  reputation  as  that  at- 
tached to  the  name  of  Abernethy.  We 
shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  by 
merely  placing  before  our  readers  the. 
articles  which  appeared  in  The  Morning 
Chronicle. Air.   A-BERNBTHY    and 

The  Lancet.— Several   of  the   cheap 

weeekly  publications, which  have  recently 
issued  from  the  "press,  have  been  princi- 
pally directed  to  the  dhmsion  of  know- 
ledge on  scientific  subjects.  Among  this 
number  is  The  Laucet,\vhich,  commenc- 
ing with  reports  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  parts  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper's  Lectures,  -subsequently  ex- 
tended its  plan,  and  gave  a  short  abstract 
of  the  Lectures  delivered  by  Air.  Aber- 
nethy, at  the  Theatre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's llospitil.  This  practice  soon 
excited  the  attention  of  the  pupils  there, 
and  seems  to  have  been  viewed  with  no 
favourable  eye  by  the  learned  and  emi- 
nent Lecturer  himself.  In  the  course  of 
a  Lecture  delivered  a  few  days  since, 
Air.  Abernethy  took  occasion  to  advert  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  publication  of 
these  abstracts,  and  made  the  following 
observations  respecting  it: — 'I  cannot 
'  prevent  it,  but  it  is  very  disagreeable 
(  to  me,  and  at  least  it  shall  never  be  done 
1  with  my  sanction.  If  the  hireling  of 
1  The  Lancet  be  present,  1  demand  that 
I  he  will  step  forward,  and  I  shall  be 
'  glad  to  return  him  his  money.  Per* 
'  haps  I  am  wrong  in  supposing  he  will 
1  come  forward  here  publicly,  but  if  he 
'  will  not,  there  is  a  private  room  in  the 
'  house,  aud  a  servant  will  return  him 
'  his  money,  or  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so 
1  at  my  own  house.  God  forbid,  Gen- 
1  liftmen,, that  1  should  wish  to  keep  back 
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!  cm  ii  be 
i>  apinp  the  full 

U  tit    01  It.      Take    'Ik-    Mlb-tam  I 

welcome 
Lor  it— it  is  yoi 
(  but  I  do  pro!  -t  t licit  I  think  no  on. 
to  publish  it  to  the  world  ;  I 
te  it ;    ami,  certainly,  be  shall 
'  never  hate  uij  sanction  in  10  doing.' 
At  the  clone  of  this  appeal,  the  pupils, 
who  all  (teem  to  entertain  u  strong  a 
feeling  on  the  subject  as  that  expressed 
hi  ir  able  ami  domic  ut  lecturer,  ma- 
nifested their  opinion  l>\  ami  i  | 
— It  we  might  offt  i  i  lectures  a--  to 

the  cause  of  the  offence  tokci  pub- 

lications, we  should sav,  tlial  ii  h 

u  the  care  with  which  the  anecdotes 

employed  to  illustrate  the  subject,  and  to 
enliven  the  attention  of  the  pupils,  have 
bet-.:  d  and  published  with  all  the 

marks  of  that  colloquial  manner  almost 

rily  incidental  to  extemporaw 
delivery.  'Inconsequence  of  this  publi- 
cation, these  have  been  criticised  with 
undue  severity,  and  foolishly  held  up  as 
unbefitting  the  gravity  of  the  profcsi 

ir. — The  right   to  publish  these  ab- 
stracts is  certainly  doubtful,  hut  we  be- 
lieve the  benefit  arising  from  their  pub- 
ion  to  the  medical  men  scattered 
over  the  country,  to  whom  they  convey 

irmation  oi"  the  most  recent  disco- 
veries and  experiments,  will  admit  of 
very  little  question.  We  should  also  he 
inclined  to  say,  that  the  lecturer  must 
reap  some  advantage  from  the  desire 
which  will  ne  be  excited,  in  the 

readers  of  these  publications,  to  possess 
l»is  entire  lectures,  should  lie  ever  be 
disposed  to  give  them  to  the  world." 

i  die  said  number  of  The  Lancet,  after 
setting  forth  the  said  extract  from  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  proceededaa  follows: 
••  To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle.— Mr.  Editor,  perceiving  some  in- 

aracies  in  a. statement  which  appeared 
in   your  journal   of    yesterday,    headed 
'  Mr.  Abernethy  and  The  Lancet,'    1  feel 
the  propriety  of  inserting  a  few  observa- 
tions in  correction  o!  them.     In  the  first 
[lace,  The  Lancet  is  classed  among 
cheap  weekly  publications  which  have 
ccently  issued  from  the  press.-— Now, 
although  with  reference  to  its  contents, 
i  hope  The  Lancet  is  fairly  entitled  to  he 
considered  a  cheap  publication,  it  has 
certainly  no  claim  to  the  distinction  oi 
being  sold  at  a  less  price  than  any  other 
medical  journal,  nor  can   it  be  classed 
with  a  description  of  publications   from 
win  .-ne,    essentially  differs  in  character. 
uoeedi  ti  s  quite  clear  that  the  writer  of 
1  t article  in   your  paper  is  wholly  un- 
tainted with  the  nature  of  the  work 
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onlj  to  obs<  rve,  that,     i  i    . 

Lain  ■•  im- 

portant parts  i  ley  I  le<  - 

tun  s,  those  lecturi  • 
with  so  much  uiinuteiK 
surgeons  of  St.  Thorn; 
literally  transcribed  and  pu'o 
of  them  under  the  immediate  sanction 
that  honourable  barouet.    w  ith  respect 

to  The  Lance;  plan 

by  the  publication  of  an  abf  ol  Mr. 

Abernethy's  snrgical  lei  Iwo 

of  these  have  . 
far   from    beh 

;i  with  a  mil. in.  » 

lecturer  himself  coroplniued.     1  forbear 
ing  any  remai  ks  on  imperate 

langu  ich  fell  frou  cthy 

ou  n  asion,  becau  le  !  am  con- 

vinced that  that  gentleman,  ;  common 
with  ds,  must  lament,  upon 

reflection,  that  he  could  have  •  ermi 
himself  to  employ  it.    '1  he  .  in  of 

the  word  '  hireling*  to  n   ;  |  pi- 

tlemcn,  who,  in  point  of  education, 
spectability,    and    general   a  taininents, 
are,  pc  rhaps,  in  no  res]  iof*  to 

Mr.  Abernethy  hin  de- 

of  petulance  ill  suited  to  t! 
of  the  professor's  chair ;  and  if  such  an 
expression  had  been  deliberately  v>vi\, 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
'inly    were    not    the     |  who 

woidd  have  been  degraded  by  if.  1  am, 
sir,  your  obedient  servant,  '''iter 

of  the  Lancet.— London,  Oct.  16th  " 
That,  on  Saturday,  30th  Oct.  1824,  a 
in  i  ther  number  of  The  Lancet  was 
published,  containing,  as    the    first  or 
leading  artich  an  article  headed 

Hows,  "  Surgical  Lecture-  delivered 
ilr.Abeniethv.--Th  tho- 

lomew's  Hospital. — Lecture  -1  :M  aud,  on 
Saturday,  Nov. 6th, a cei  ternum- 

ber  was  published,  therein  containing, 
as  the  first  and  leading  art!  le,  an  article 
entered  and" head(        •  Lectures 

delivered  !  y  Mr.  Abernethy. — Thee 
St.     Barthoh  n  ew's      !  '.  —  Lec- 

ture f>  ;"  audj  'inlay,  Nov.   l.'itb, 

1824,  was  published  a  certain  othermnn- 
ber  of  The  Lancet,  the  firsl  or  leading 
article  of  which  was  entitle;!  "  Surgical 
Lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Abernethy. — 
Theatre,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. — 
Lecture  6";"  and,  on  Saturday,  Nov 
the  20th,  was  published  a  certain  other, 
number  of  The  Lancet,  the  first  or  leatN 


lug  article  of  vrhich  wai  entitled  "  Sur- 
gical Lectures  delivered  b)  Mr.  Aberue- 

thy. — Tlu-.it  it-,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital.— Lecture  "th  ;"  and,  on  Saturday, 
Nov.  27th,  was  published  a  certain  othci 
Dumber  of  The  Lancet,  the  first  or  lead- 
ing article  of  which  was  entitled  "  Sur- 
gical lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Vberne- 
x  1 1 \ .—  Theatre,  St  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital.-- Lecture  K;  and,  mi  Saturday, 
Dec.  4th,  w.is  published  a  certain  other 
number  of  The  Lancet ,  the  fin  I  or  lead- 
ing  article  of  which  was  entitled  "  Sur- 
gical Lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Aberne- 
thy. — Theatre,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 

LeCtUre  !' ;"  and  the  Said  articles 

respectively  profess  to  be  verbatim  pub- 
lications or  deponent's  said  lectures  re- 
spectively, and  are  advertised  as  intend- 
ed to  lie,  from  time  to  time,  published 
in  regular  continuation. 

That  to  all  said  numbers  were  an- 
nexed a  uoticc  stating  that  they  were 
"  printed  and  published  by  1 1.  L.  Hutch- 
inson, at  Tin*  Lancet  Office,  'Jii»,  Strand, 
London;  where  all  communications  to 
the  Editor  are  requested  to  be  addressed, 
post  paid.  This  work  is  published  at  an 
early  hour  every  Saturday  morning;"  and 
to  the  said  numbers  of  the  6th,  13th, 
20th,  and  2"ih  Nov.  and  4th  December 
was  also  annexed  a  similar  notice,  with 
the  addition  that  they  were  published 
"  at  an  earl_\  hour  every  Saturday  morn- 
ing, and  sold  by  Knight  and  Lacey,  Pa- 
teraoster-row,  and  by  all  booksellers  in 
the  United  Kingdom." 

Saith,  he  is  informed  and  believes, 
t1,;.*  -aid  (!.  L.  Hutchinson,  John  Knight 

and  Henry  Lacey,  are  jointly  kite 

in  the  profits  of  said  publication,   and 

have  received  considerable  sums  in  re- 

spvet  thereof,  hut  what  said  person  or 

ftersons  are  or  is  concerned  in  such  pub- 
ication  deponent  has  been  and  is  un- 
able to  discover. 

That  deponent  hath  not  given  to  said 
G.  L.  Hutchinson  and  to  said  John 
K  night  and  Henry  Lacey,  or  any  or 
either  of  them,  or  to  any  other  person 
or  persons,  any  authority  wharso-  rer  to 
print  or  publish  deponent's  said  lectures, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  to  use  de- 
ponent's name,  sentiments  and  language, 
any  or  either  of  them,  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  already  done  in  said 
several  numbers  or  parts  of  said  Lancet 
respectively;  and  threaten  and  intend  to 
do  in  the  future  numbers  or  prats  thereof. 
That  deponent  alone  has  the  property 
in  the  said  lectures,  and  in  the  senti- 
ments and  language  thereof;  and  that 
the  copy  or  writings  from  which  the 
same  have  been,  and  are  in  future  to  be. 
delivered,  is  and  are  the  property  ofde- 
onent,    And  deponent  well  hoped  that 


said  (i.  L.  Hutchinson,  John  Kllighl  ami 

Heury  Lacey,  would  have  desi  ted  from 
their  publication  thereof. 

Mr.  lltttcit'.nsoii's  Affidavit      U 
firth,  'I'm 'i 

Gilbert  Linney  Hutchinson  of  the 

Strand,    in    the   county    of    Middlesex, 
one    of  the    above   named  defendant 

makethoath  and  saith,  That  the  said 
plaintiff,  John  Abenieth; ,  hath  bc<  n, 
as  this  deponent  has  been  informed 
and  verily  believes,  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  and  upwards,  sur- 
geon DfSaintfiartholomew's  Hospit 
and  that  the  said  plaintiff  hath,  as  this 
depon  mt  believes,  during  all  that  tin  e 
delivered  lectures  on  the  principles 
and  practice  of  surgery  in  the  theatre 
of  snch  hospital,  which  theatre  i<,  as 
this  deponent  verily  believes,  set  apart 
by  that  establishment  for  the  exclu- 
sive purpose  of  delivering  lecturer 
there;  and  this  deponent  -aith,  that 
although  the  said  plaint  flf  hath 
livered  lectures  in  the  said  theatre  for 
sue!)  space  of  time,  yet  he  hath  not, 
as  deponent  believes,  heretofore  pub- 
lished or  printed  the  same  ;  that  r:o 
application  lias  been  made  to  this  de- 
ponent to  desist  from  the  publication 
of  the  said  lectures,  although  in  the 
number  of  the  said  publication  whicn 
contained  the  report  of  the  first  of  the 
said  lectures,  a  notice  was  given  that 
the  caurse  of  such  lectures'  would  be 
regularly  given  and  published,  and 
there  are  five  thousand  and  upwards  of 
the  numbers  containing  such  lectures 
now  on  hand. 

And  this  deponent  saith,  That  by 
the  Charter  of  Incorporation  of  the 
lioyal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
bearing  date  at  Westminster  the 
twenty-second  day  of  March,  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late 
Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  after 
declaring,  amongst  other  things,  that> 
whereas  it  was  of  great  consequence, 
to  the  commonwealth  of  this  kingdom 
that  the  art  and  science  of  surgery 
should  be  duly  promoted,  it  is  provided 
and  declared,  That  it  should  be  law- 
ful to  and  for  the  said  college  thereby 
c  stabiished  and  incorporated, horn  time 
to  time,  in  manner  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, to  elect,  choose  and  appoint, 
twenty-one  persons  to  be  the  Cmirt 
of  Assistants  of  the  said  College,  of 
which  Court  of  Assistants  ten  persons 
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.lil   ii r  ;ill  tin  • 
;ip;  -for 

the  said  college,  and 

I  lie  principal 
and  two  nt  'f  vi  ^  iho 

tO    I  I    a'l- 

jiiittt'd  iu  such  i  snd   to  con- 

tinue in  tii<-  s  iiil  i  .  for 

r  oi  timed  .i>  hi  and  l»\ 
-   pati  n;   .  n  ii  dei 

1  appointed  ;  ami  it  should  be 
lawful  for  tlit-  mastej  and  governor! 
of  the  said  college,  or  one  of  there, 
ther  with  ten  oi  more  of  tin'  n 
the  Mid  Cenrt  of  \ 
for  tin-  tin-''  !><-•  ing,  when  and  ai  often 
as  to  iin\  of  the  masters  or  governor* 
should  seem  meet,  to  hold  court!  and 

whiles,  in  order  to  treat  and  i 
suit  about  the  role,  itate  and 

eminent  of  tlir   said  college  ;  and 
also,   that   it    should  be  lawful   to   and 

for  the  -  lid  matter   *nd   governors, 
and   Court   oi'  Assistants,   10  assem- 
bled, or   the   major  part   of  them,  to 
make,  ordain,  confirm,    annul  or  re- 
voke,   from   time  to   time,   such    bye 
laws,  ordinances,  rules  and   constitu- 
tions, as  to  them  should  seem  requi- 
site and  convenient  for  the  regulation, 
rnment  and  advantage  ol  the  said 
eolk  ;r,    so  ns   such  bye   laws,   ordi- 
nances, rules  and  constitutions  he;  not 
contrary  to  law,  ami  iu  all  snoh  eases 
ihonld  bene'eessary  tobeexamined, 
roved  of,  and  altered,  as  by  the 

lows  and  statutes  of  the  realm  i>  pro- 
vided ami  required  ;  ami,  by  the  said 
letters  patent,  it  is  further  declared, 
that  after  the  date  thereof  no  person, 
except  as  therein  is  excepted,  should 
be  capable  of  being  a  member  of  the 
6aid  college,  unless  he  should  have 
Obtained  letters  testimonial  of  his  qua- 
lification to  practise  the  art  and  science 
of  surgery,  under  the  common  seal  of 
the  college  thereof  established  ;  but 
ever}  person  who  should  thereafter 
obtain  such  testimonials  under  the 
common  seal  of  the  college  aforesaid, 
should  thereby,  by  virtue  of  such  let- 
ters testimonial,  become  anil  be  con- 
stituted members  of  the  said  college, 
subject  to  all  the  regulations,  provi- 
sions and  bye  laws  of  the  said  college  ; 
and  it  is  by  the  said  charter  further 
declared,  that  no  court  or  courts  for 
the  examination  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons, touching  their  skill  in  surgery, 
•  shall  ever  be  held  but  in  the  presence 


the  <    on!   ■. 

college   then  in 

dd. 
..I   thii  depoiu  ui    foi  do  i    laitb, 

depom  nt   vei  levetal 

ml  miw   i  the 

council  or  P01 
•  ne  of  the  examhv  1 1  of  the  -aid  <  Jol- 

i  I   f  Sill  Lit" 

And  this  deponent  ssltb,  I 
been  infoi med,  and  !  ii.  ,t,  on 

out  tic  nineteenth  daj  ol  Ms 
Ias1  past,  the  said  com  t  ol 
ot  such  college  (of  which  court 
mim  rs  the  -aid  plaintiff  i->  one    made 

and  ordained    the  bye    law-,    nslei   Of 

regulations  following,  that  is  to  say, 
"  RoJ  al  College  of  Surgeons  la  London. 
The  court  of  examiners,  in  pursuance 

of  their  doty  to  promote  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sound  chirurgical  knowledge, 
and  to  discountenance  practices  which 
have  a  contrary  tendency,  have  re- 
solved that,  from  and  after  the  date 
hereof,  the  only  schools  of  surgery  re- 
cognized by  the  court,  be  London, 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  ami 
rdeen  ;  that  certificates  of  attend- 
ance upon  the -chirurgical  practice  of 
a  hospital  be  not  received  bj  the  court, 
unless  such  hospital  be  in  one  of  the 
above  recognised  schools,  and  shall 
contain  on  an  average  one  hundred 
patients  ;  and  that  certificates  of  at- 
tendance at  lectures  on  anatomy,  phy- 
siology, the  theory  and  practice  of 
surgery,  and  of  the  performance  of 
dissections,  be  not  received  by  the 
court  except  from  the  appointed  pro* 
ressors  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  the 
Universities  of  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  or  from  per- 
sons teaching  in  a  school,  acknow- 
ledged by  the  medical  establishment 
of  one  of  the  recognized  hospitals,  or 
from  persons  being  physicians  or  sur- 
geons to  any  of  those  hospitals." 

And  this  deponent  saith,  that  can- 
didates for  the  diploma  of  the  said 
college  of  surgeons  are,  as  depo- 
nent verily  believes,  required  to  pro- 
duce, prior  to  examination  by  the  said 
court  of  examiners,  certificates,  fust, 
of  having  been  engaged  six  years  at 
least  in  the  acquisition  of  professional 
knowledge  ;  second,  of  being  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  according  to 
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ic  abi  •  lutiOBs  ;  third,  of  ha\  - 

g  regular!)  attended  three  winter 
Burses,  at  ica-t,  of  anatomical  Ice- 
iul  alcro  one  or  more  winter 
i  iii  > v •  of  chirurgical  lectures  ;  fourth] 
f  having  performed  dissections  dur- 
ig  tw  o  or  more  succ<  i  <i  i :■.  \\  inter 
mi -(  ]  ;  fifth,  and  of  having  dili 
Mitly  attended  during  the  tcrin  of,  ;ii 
ast,  one  year  t<-  the  chirurgical  |  n 
i  e  of  •:  hospital. 

And  this  deponent  saith,  that  such 

uididates  are,  by   the  regulation  of 

■  I  college,  required  t<>  produce 

rtirlcates  <u   actual  attendance  on 
irgical  lectures. 

And  i li i>  deponent  saith,  he  hatli 
sen  informed,  and  verily  believes, 
lat  the  said  hospital,  called  St.  Bar- 
lolomew's  Hospital,  is  one  of  tile 
Dapitals  so  recognized  by  the  said 
alii  ge  cii'  surgeons,  as  in  the  said  bye 
l\\  s  mentioned,  and  that  the  only 
>rtificates  of  attendance  upon  dis- 
nct  lectures  delivered  in  London 
>on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
irgery  recognized  and  received  by 
.(1  college  of  surgeons,  are  the 
irtiflcates  of  the  hospital  surgeons 
temselves. 

And  this  deponent  saith,  he  hath 
lso  been  informed  and  believes,  that 
lie  theatre  in  which  the  said  plaintiff 
lelivered  his  said  Lectures,  is  a  part  of 
lie  foundation  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
lospital,  under  the  control  of  the  Go- 
ernors  thereof,  and  which  theatre  is 
ised  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  de- 
iveiing  lectures  by  the  surgeons  or 
)tlu  r  }  ersoris  professors,  appointed 
h  m  tune  to  time  to  deliver  lectures 
here. 

And  this  deponent  saith,  That  the 
BJrgcons  and  lecturers  for  the  time 
eing  of  such  Lospital  are,  as  depo- 
lent  believes,  appointed  by  the  Co- 
ernoi  s  of  the  said  hospital. 

And  this  deponent  further  saith, 
hat  the  pi «  de<  essoi  s  of  the  said  plain- 
iff,  surgeons  in  such  hospitaJ,  as  de- 
lonent  hath  been  informed  and  be- 
ieves,  have  been  accustomed  to  de- 
irer  lectures  in  the  said  theatre,  but 
lat  sin  h  peirs*  n->  have  not,  as  this 
Kponent  verily  believe?,  ever  pub- 
islied  the  luctures  so  delivered  by 
hem,  nor  ever  insisted  upon  an  exclu- 

ive  ri^ht  to  or  proper  t}  in  the  same. 
And   this    deponent  saitli,  that  no 

ipu  lat  ion  or  condition  has  ever,  as 


di  ponenl  bellow*,  been  made  or  im- 

d   l»\  the    >.ud    plainliK,    or  lj\   In- 

prcd<  ■  ors,  in  the  office  <>f  tut  geon 
<n  lecturer  of  anoh  hospital,  upon  th< 
admission  <>i  .student-,  to  attendance 
upon  such  lectures,  as  tn  the  manner 

in  which  thej  the  s.dd  students  :dinul(i 

make  use,  of  the  knowledge  oi  infor- 
mation acquired  at  the  said  theatre. 

And  tins  deponent  saith,  that  the 
principles  inculcated  .  nd  delivered 
li\  the  said  plaintiff  in  such  lectures, 
are  not,  as  this  deponent  b<  licves, 
new  principles  originating  with  th< 
said  plaintiff,  but  ai  e  substantially  the 
lame  piinciples  and  practices  of  snr- 
gery as  were  originally  promulgated 
by  the  late  surgeon  John  Hunt) 
and  other-,  as  will  appear  by  a  com- 
parison of  such  lectures  with  the  pub- 
lications and  works  of  the  said  John 
Hunter. 

And  this  deponent  saith,  that  the 
said  lectures  delivered  hy  the  said 
plaintiff  as  aforesaid,  have  been  de- 
livered extemporaneously,  and  were 
not  read  from  any  papers  or  other 
writing  at  the  time  of  the  delivery 
thereof,  and  that  the  said  lecture- 
are,  as  deponent  believes,  illustra- 
tions of  the  principles  of  surgery,  as 
laid  down  by  him,  the  .said  John  Hoo- 
ter, and  others,  for  the  most  part  de- 
rived by  the  said  plaintiff  from  cawe^ 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  said  hospital. 

And  this  deponent  further  saitli^ 
he  hath  been  informed  and  believes, 
that  prior  to  the  publication  of  the 
third  lecture  in  the  said  periodical 
woik,  he,  the  said  plaintiff,  did  make 
some  remarks  to  the  students  in  the 
said  theatre  of  the  said  hospital,  ex- 
pressive of  his  disapprobation  of  the 
publication  of  the  said  lectures,  as 
mentioned  in  the  affidavit  of  the  sain 
plaintiff,  and  that  the  .-aid  plaintiff 
did  then  and  there  state  and  declare 
that  he  believed  he  could  not  prevent 
it,  or  to  that  or  the  like  effect. 

And  this  deponent  saith,  he  hath 
been  informed,  and  verily  believes, 
that,  on  Monday  the  twenty-fifth  day 
of  October  last,  and  also  en  V  od- 
ne-dav  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the 
said  month,  the  laic.ps  in  the  laid  the- 
atre were  put  out  and  extinguished,  as 
deponent  believes,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  possibility  of  taking: 
notes   at  stub  lectures,  and  that  con- 
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nnlU    ti  rered    on 

•  evenings  were   publish^  d  v 
■  1 1 1 ten  notei  thereof  bnving 

taken  in  the  s.iid  tl.eatie. 

\i..l  tin-,  deponent  saitb,  that  Hie 
mii'mciI    lectures    delivered    by    SIi 

.;>  Paston  Cooper,  bart.  at  Bfc 
Thomas'*  hospital,  having  been  piib- 
lithed  in  the  said  periodical  work,  he 
the  laid  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  on  the 
eighth  day  of  March  last,  as  thii  il 
ut   was   informed   and    believes, 

ressed  himself  to  the  follov 
<th  cl :  M  althengh  the  publication  ol 
my  lectnres  exposes  me  to  the  critical 
ordeal  of  my  professional  brethren, 
yet  1  tear  it  not ;  I  care  not  who  m;i\ 
be  made  acqnainted  with  the  doctrines 
I  advance,  the  instructions  I  give,  the 
principles  I  incnlcate,  while  in  this 
theatre — if  they  cannot  withstand  the 
i  rl  of  criticism,  they  are  unfit  for  your 
guidance,  and  ought  to  be  exploded. 

Is,  and  inevitable  conclusions  aris- 
ing from  those  facts,  compose  these 
lectnres;  therefore  1  am  perfectly  In- 
different as  to  who  publishes  them, 
and  equally  indifferent  who  may  be 
made  acquainted  with  them,  for  I  am 
positive  they  cannot  be  refuted.  I  am 
well  aware  that  I  shall  be  assailed  by 
the  abuse  of  scoundrels  ;  that  envy, 
disappointed  malice,  and  fool  ingrati- 
tude, will  endeavour  to  vilify  my 
name  ;  but,  Gentlemen,  such  base  and 
puny  efforts  are  beneath  the  serious 
consideration  of  an  honourable  mind, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  treat  them,  as 
I  have  ever  done,  with  scorn  ?nd  con- 
tempt." And  the  said  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  after  making  some  observa- 
tions upon  the  publication  of  hospital 
cases,  further  said,  "with  regard  to 
my  lectures,  the  case  is  different.  I 
have  a  duty  to  perform  in  this  theatre, 
and  1  have  no  objection  for  the  whole 
world  to  be  made  acqnainted  with  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  discharged  ;  "  or 
words  to  that  or  the  like  effect. 

(;.  L.  Hutchinson. 
,  Sworn  at  the  Public  Office,  South- 
ampton Buildings,  this  10th  day  of 
December  1824,  before  me, 

Sam.  C.  Cox. 

The  Solicitor  General.  My  Lord,  in 
a  case  in  which  Aberr.ethy  is  the  plain- 
tiff, ami  Hutchinson  and  others  are 
the  defendants,  I  am  humbly  to  move 
your  Lordship  for  an   Injunction   to 


restrain  the  d<  fend  mti  from  pnblish- 
I   the   Lectorw  wbfc  h 
have  been  delivered,  oi  arc  to  be  de- 
livered, by  the  plaintiff,  and  alfO  fit  m 

reprinting  and  republishing  the 
gica I  lectures  delivered  03   the  plain- 
■  publication  called  The  1 
My  Lord,  when  this  ease  was  l»t- 
merly  moved,  on  ■  motion  of  which 

notice  was   given  to  the  other  side,  it 

a  ai  tin  n  stated,  in  consequence  of 
giving  that  notice  of  motion,  1 1 1  it  I 
v.  is  not  entitled  to  make  the  motion 
ex  parte,  which  1  otherwise  should 
I    ve   done.    And    the    motion    then 

over,  in  order  that   the  defend- 
ants might  make  an  affidavit,  which 
\  it  they  have  made.  My  Lord,  the 

gentlemen  who  are  the  defendants,  are 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Kbight,  and  Mr 
Laci  v  ;  and  those  gentlemen,  I  under- 
stand, are  publishers, and  keep  a  book- 
seller's shop  for  the  sale  of  works  of 
this  description,  and,  1  believe,  works 
of  a  periodical  nature  in  general.  It 
is  not  necessary  i  should  state  that  to 
your  Lordship,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  reminding  your  Lordship  that  these 
gentlemen,  who  keep  this  bookseller*! 
shop,  are  not  tin*  persons  to  whom  this 
gentleman  attaches  any  medical  skill; 
they  aie  merely,  I  believe,  the  pub- 
lishers, and  the  publishers  only  ;  but 
those  gentlemen  have  thought  it  right, 
from  time  to  time,  to  publish,  pro- 
fessing to  publish,  a  book  entitled  The 
Lancet. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  Have  yon  got 
one  of  these  Lancets  here? 

[Some  of  the  numbers  were  handed 
up  to  his  Lordship.] 

The  Solicitor  General.  Professing 
to  be,  my  Lord,  a  verbatim  statement 
or  publication  of  Mr.  Aberncthy's  lec- 
tures. i>iy  Lord,  that  work  it  is 
sought,  by  the  injunction  which  is 
prayed  for  by  my  motion,  to  restrain. 

My  Lord,  Mr.  Abernethy,  in  sup- 
port of  his  bill,  has  tiled  an  affidavit, 
which  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
state  to  your  Lordship.  My  Lord,  he 
sftys,  in  that  affidavit,  that,  on  the  -Itb 
of  October  1821,  he  the  deponent 
commenced  the  delivery  of  a  course 
of  lectures,  on  the  principles  and  prac 
tice  of  surgery,  at  the  Theatre  0 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  to  the  pupil 
of  deponent,  and  students  and  person 
desirous  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  0 
surgery;  and  who,  previously  to  thl 
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commencement  of  the  Intended  course, 

have    respectively   been   admitted    I* y 

deponent,  as  attendants  u [>« >u  such 
<oiiiM\  and  signed  their  names  re- 
spectively in  a  hook  provided  foi  that 
purpose,  and  had  paid  to  deponent, 
the  tecs  for  tin'  privilege  and  pi  ruits- 
tion  <>t  attending  tin- .same,  h  then 
states,   tu.it   the  course  of   lectures 

'•is  and  is   to  consist  of  aliont   thirty 

lectures,  to  be  delivered  bj  deponent, 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  evening!) 
in  every  week,  to  the  BOVeral  persons 
then  and  there  attending  ;  and  depo- 
nent has  accordingly,  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  regularly  delivered 
such  Lectures,  ami  is  still  proceeding 
in  the  same  manner  to  the  completion 
of  the  course.  That  the  lectures  v,<  ie, 
ami  are.  delivered  by  deponent,  as 
iVom  writings,  the  property  oS'  d«  po- 
nenjt,  composed  by  deponent,  and 
•which  deponent  has  not  as  yet  jointed 
or  published,  and  the  lectures  are  the 
sentiments  and  language  of  deponent. 
That  lie  has  not  authorized  the  publi- 
cation thereof,  or  given  such  authority 
to  any  of  the  persons  respectively  at- 
tending the  lectures,  or  any  person  or 
persons  Whatsoever.  That  he  intends 
lo  print  and  publish  his  said  course  of 
lectures.  It  then  states,  th  it  lectures 
have  no«',  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  been  delivered  by  deponent, 
and  by  eminent  persons  his  prede- 
cessors; and  that,  from  the  under- 
standing and  usage  subsisting  now, 
and  for  a  long  space  of  time,  between 
the  lecturer  and  the  persons  attending 
the  same,  no  publication  of  lectures 
lias  been  ever  made  by  the  persons 
attending  the  same.  My  Lord,  then 
the  affidavit  states,  that,  on  the  9th  of 
October,  1824,  was  published  a  cer- 
tain number  or  part  of  a  progressive 
periodical  work  published,  and  to  be 
published  in  numbers  or  parts,  at  the 
price  of  sixpence  each,  called  The 
Lancet;  and  in  which  work  wis  de- 
scribed, as  in  the  very  words  and  fi- 
gures thereof,  in  the  name  of  depo- 
nent, the  lecture  which  deponent  had 
so  as  aforesaid  delivered  on  Monday 
evening,  October  the  4th  ;  and  the 
work  held  out  to  the  public,  that  it 
then  gave,  and  that  it  would,  from 
time  to  time,  continue  to  give,  depo- 
nent's lecture  and  lectures  with  mi- 
nute fidelity  ;  and  this  number  of  The 
Lancetcontained  a  notice  or  advertise- 


ment, that  a  lecture  on  the  principles 
and  pi  actice  of  »urg<  ry,  by  the  depo- 
nent, would  be  published  in  every 
succeeding  number  of  The  Lam 
until  the  c  mrsc  should  be  concluded: 
and  the  we.ik  contained,  in  a  note  I  » 
the  statement  of  deponent's  first  l  sc- 
tin  e,  a  btatcmenl  t.>  the  pah  lie,  in  the 
words  and  (ig'in :'s  or  totlie  purport 

and   effect    following,    that   is   tO   say, 

"  We  should  perhaps  apologize  to  the 
distinguished  lecturer,  for  the  minute 
fidelity  with  which  we  have  adlie  ' 
to  his  peculiarities  of  diction;  th* 
pccuiiaril.es  are,  however,  charactet 
tic;  and  while  they  may  cecal  to  the 
student,  and  convey  to  the  public,  a 
more  ■\i\id  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  AbTiicthoy  convey,  oral 
instruction,  they  do  not  in  any  degree 
affect  the  sterling  value  of  the  matter. 
That  we  may  not  be  misunderstood, 
however,  on  this  point,  we  must  ob- 
serve with  regard  to  Mr.  Abernethy's 
sustained  compositions,  and  we  allude 
more  especially  to  his  physiological 
works,  that  we  know  of  no  medical 
writer  whose  style,  is  so  distinguished 
for  its  purity  and  elegance.  In  this 
respect,  the  contrast  between  Mr. 
Ahernethy  and  his  illustrious  Master, 
John  Hunter,  is  as  great  as  the  intel- 
lectual resemblance  between  them  is 
striking  in  more  important  particu- 
lars." ' 

My  Lord,  then  the  affidavit  state?, 
that  a  certain  other  number  of  the 
said  work  appeared  on  the  16th  of 
October,  1321,  in  like  manner  giving 
to  the  public,  the  lecture  delivered  by 
deponent,  in  the  previous  week.  Then 
it  states,  that  he  delivered  his  third 
lecture  on  Monday  evening,  the  nth 
day  of  October,  and  that,  at  that 
time,  the  circumstance  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  and  second  lecture  of 
deponent,  in  manner  aforesaid,  had 
been  communicated  to  deponent ;  and 
deponent  took  occasion,  in  the  course 
of  the  delivery  of  the  third  or  ensuing 
lecture,  to  express  to  the  class  assem- 
bled at  the  theatre  bis  disapproba- 
tion of  the  publication,  ami  to  protest 
against  the  same  ;  and  deponent  be- 
lieving, as  the  fact  was  and  i^,  that 
deponent's  lecture  bad  been  taken 
(low  n  in  short  hand,  by  some  person 
or  persons  attending  the  class,  am| 
afterwards  published  by,  or  with  the 
direction  or  consent  of  such  person  or 
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,  i  iiit-tl  upon  inch  persona  <>i 
•    m  himself,  .mil  deponent 
I  to  i  eturn  iheinonej  paid  foi  .it 
t  upon  t ht  colli  le,  i  ithei  tin  re 
and  then,  or  in  anj  m  innei  l< 

•  to  the  feelings  of  inch  p<  rsort  i  01 
i    but  no  |  tona  have 

Mi!<      iv  wcil  themselves,  and  depo 
nent  collected   the  universal  tense  o.f 
Mm  class  to  be  again»l  the  conduct  of 
ii  or  p<  i  ions  in  inch  publi- 
cation. 

Mj  Lord,  thee  the  affidavit  states, 
that,  on  Saturday,  October  (he  23d, 
Mas  published  a  certain  other  nunibej 
of  The  Lancet,  nnd  the  same  com- 
menced  and  was  headed  as  follows: 
urgical  Lecture  delivered  l>>  Mr. 
Abernethy.— Theatre,  Saint  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital. —Lecture  3d;"  and 
then  proceeded  to  give,  as  by  depo- 
nent personally,  add  verbatim,  the 
lecture  delivered  by  deponent  as 
aforesaid;  and  the  number  also  con- 
ned a  statement  in  the  words  and 
figures,  or  to  the  purport  and   effect 

following  ;   proceeding,    as    deponent 
believes,  upon  the  disapprobation  ex- 
pressed by  deponent  in  the  course  of  the  : 
last  mentioned  lecture,  and  introduc- 
ing the  same  by  the  notice  of  a  state- 
ment which  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  that  is  to  say  :  "  Mt.  Aber- 
nethy  and  The    Lancet. — Out  of  re- 
gard   to    the   just   celebrity    of    Mr. 
Abernethy,  we  abstain  from  noticing 
the  occurrence  alluded  to  in  the   fal- 
lowing statement,  and  certainly  should 
not  have  in  any  way  adverted  to  it 
had  not   the  affair  found  its  way   into 
the    newspapers ;    it    is    scarcely    fair 
that  the  consequences  of  a  momentary  f 
irritation  should  be  permitted  to  tar- 
nigh  so   well  deserved  a  reputation  as 
that  attached   to  the    name  of  Aber- 
nethy; we   shall,  therefore,   content 
ourselves    by    merely    placing    before 
our    readers    the    articles    which    ap- 
peared   in    the    Morning    Chronicle. 
*  Mr.    Abernethy   and   the    Lancet. — 
Several   of    the    cheap    publications 
which  have  recently  issued  from  the  ; 
press,  have    been  principally  directed 
to    the    diffusion    of    knowledge    on 
scientific  subjects.     Among  this  num- 
ber is  The    Lancet,  which,  comm.me- 
ing  with  reports  of  the   most  import- 
ant  and  interesting  parts  of  Sir  Ast- 
ley    Cooper's    lectures,    subsequently 
extended  its  plan,  and  gave  a  short 


|      |  I    by 

Mi     Abernethy,  at    the    l  b< 

Saint  Bartholomew  '•   I  lospital.     '  his 

pi. i  ;i    .  ncitf     i   •■   ttteiil 

of  the  pupil-.  th<  i 
been   \  iewed   a  itb  i 

tnd  i  mil:'  1. 1  I  etui 
himself.     In    tin-   com  -■    .>t   .i    I"   ''"•• 
delivered  a  lew   da}  • 

neihy   t  01    i<>  itfvei  t    t  »   tin* 

circumstance  of  the  publication  <  t 
theae  abatr  icts,  and  made  the  fdn\ 
ing  observations  respecting  HV— -I 
can'l  prevent  it;  but  it  is  very  dis- 
agreeable to  me,  and  at  It- tst  it  -hall 
never  be  done  with  in)  consent.  It 
the  hireling  i  meet  is  present, 

1  demand  that  he  will  step  forward 
and  1  shall  be  gad  to  return  him  bis 
money;  perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  sup- 
posing lie  v.iii  come  forward  h 
publicly,  but  if  be  will  not,  there  ||  a 
private  room  in  the  house  and  a  ser- 
vant  will  return  him  his  money,  or  1 
shall  be  glad  to  do  it  at  my  own  house. 
Cod  forbid,  gentlemen,  that  1  should 
wish  to  keep  back  from  you  any 
knowledge  that  1  can  be  able  to  af- 
ford, or  tiiat  you  should  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  reaping  the  fall  benefit 
of  it  ;  take  the  substance  of  what  1 
say  ;  you  are  perfectly  welcome — you 
have  paid  for  it — it  is  yours;  but  I  do 
protest,  that  1  think  no  one  has  a  right 
to  publish  it  to  the  world.  1  do  not 
like  it,  and  certainly  he  shall  never 
i>  b  motion  in  so  doing/ 
(Here  The  Solicitor  General  '<*- 
quested  Mr.  lio^e  to  .state  the  rest  of 
the  affidavit,  who  proceeded  to  do  so 
accordingly.) 

Mr.  H  ,  M\  Lord,  it  goes  on  to 
say,  that,  "  At  the  close  of  this  ap- 
peal, the  pupils,  who  all  seemed  to 
entertain  as  strong  a  feeling  on  the 
subject,  as  tint  expressed  by  their 
able  and  eloquent  lecturer,  mantfi 
ed  their  opinion  by  loud  applauses. 
If  we  might  offer  any  conjecture  as  to 
toe  cause  of  the  offence  taken  at  these 
publications,  we  should  say  that  it  had 
arisen  from  the  care  with  which  the 
anecdotes  employed  to  illustrate  the 
subject,  and  to  enliven  the  attention 
of  the  pupils,  have  been  collected  and 
published,  with  all  the  m  irks  of  the 
colloquial  manner  almost  necessarily 
incidental  to  extemporaneous  deli- 
very. In  consequence  of  this  publi- 
cation, these  have  been  criticised  with 
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undue  severity,  and  foolishly  Ueld  np  ' 
ai  unbefitting  the  gravity  of  the  pro- 
feasor's  chair.  The  right  to  publish 
these  abstracts  is  certainly  doubtful, 
but  we  believe  the  benefit  arising 
from  their  publication  to  the  medical 
nun  scattered  over  the  country,  to 
whom  they  convej  information  <i  t!:o 
most  recent  discoveries  and  experi- 
ments, will  admit  of  very  little  ques- 
tion. We  should  also  be  inclined  to 
say,  that  the  lecturer  must  reap  some 
advantage  from  the  desire  which  will 
necessarily  be  excited  in  the  readers 
of  these  publications  to  possess  his 
entire  lectures,  should  he  ever  be  dis- 
posed to  give  ihera  to  the  world." 
And  this  number  of  The  Lancet,  after 
setting  forth  the  extract  from  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows :— "  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mem 
ing  Chronicle. — Mr.  Editor,  perceiv- 
ing sonic  inaccuracies  in  a  statement 
•which  appeared  in  your  journal  of 
yesterday,  headed  '  Mr.  Abernethy 
and  The  L;;ncet,M  feel  the  propriety 
of  inserting  a  few  ohservations  in  cor- 
rection of  them.  In  the  first  place, 
The  Lancet  is  classed  among  the  cheap 
publications  which  have  recently  is- 
sued from  the  press.  Now,  although 
with  reference  to  its  contents,  I  hope 
The  Lancet  is  fairly  entitled  to  he 
considered  a  cheap  publication,  it  has 
certainly  no  claim  to  the  distinction  of 
being  sold  at  a  less  price  than  any 
other  medical  journal,  nor  can  it  be 
classed  with  a  description  of  publica- 
tions from  which  it  essentially  differs 
in  character.  Indeed  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  writer  of  the  article  in  your 
paper  is  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  work  which  he  has 
attempted  to  characterize,  for  he  pro- 
ceeds to  state,  that  '  after  commenc- 
ing with  reports  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  interesting  parts  of  Sir  Ast- 
ley  Cooper's  lectures,  it  subsequently 
extended  its  plan,  and  gave  a  short 
abstract  of  the  lectures  delivered  by 
Mr.  Abernethy.'  Upon  this  state- 
ment I  have  only  to  observe,  that  so 
far  from  The  Lancet  confining  it-elf 
to  the  most  important  parts  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper's  lectures,  these  lec- 
ti»res  have  been  reported  with  so 
much  minuteness,  that  one  of  the  sur- 
geons of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  has 
literally  transcribed  and  published 
twelve  of  them  under   the  immediate 


sanction  of  that  honourable  Baronet. 
With  respect  to  The  Lancet  having 
extended  its  plan  by  the  publication 
pf  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Abernothv'.-. 
surgical  lectures,  only    two  of  lb 

have   yet    been  published;   and  so  far 

from    being  an    abstract,  they   wen 

given  with  a  minute  fidelity  of  which 
the  lecturer  himself  complained.  I 
forbear  making  at  y  remarks  on  the 
intemperate  language  which  fell  from 
Mr.  Abernethy  on  a  late  occasion,  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  that  Gen- 
tleman, ill  common  with  his  best 
friends, must  lament,  upon  reflection,, 
that  he  could  have  permitted  hinisell 
to  employ  it.  The  application  of  the 
word  '  hireling'  to  a  body  of  Oontlo- 
men,  who,  in  point  of  education,  re- 
spectability, and  general  attainments, 
are,  perhaps,  in  no  respect  interior  to 
Mr.  Abernethy  himself,  manifests  a 
degree  of  petuler.ee  ill  suited  to  the 
professor's  chair;  and  if  such  an  ex- 
pression had  been  deliberately  used, 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed certainly  were  not  tbe. per- 
sons who  would  have  been  degraded 
by  it.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. — Oc- 
tober Kith." 

The  affidavit  then  goes  on  to  state, 
my  Lord,  that,  on  Saturday  the  20th 
of  Octoher,  1824,  a  certain  number  of 
The  Lancet  was  published,  containing, 
as  the  first  or  leading  article  thereof, 
an  article  headed  as  follows,  "  Sur- 
gical Lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy.— Theatre,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital." 

The  affidavit,  my  Lord,  then  goes 
through  all  the  continuing  lectures, 
purporting  to  be  the  lectures  deliver- 
ed by  Mr.  Abernethy  ;  and  then  it 
proceeds  to  state,  That  to  all  said 
numbers  were;  annexed  a  notice  stat- 
ing that  they  were  "  printed  ami  pub- 
lished by  G.  L.  Hutchinson,  at  The 
Lancet  Office,  210,  Strand,  London; 
where  all  communications  to  the  Edi- 
tor are  requested  to  be  addressed  (post 
paid.)  This  work  is  published  at  an 
early  honruvery  Satniday  morning';' 
and  to  the  numbers  of  the  Gtb,  13th 
20th,  and  27th  (  f  November,  and  the 
■lth  of  December,  were  also  annexed! 
a  similar  notice,  with  the  addition, 
that  they  were  published  at  an  early 
hour  every  Saturday  morning,  "  and 
sold  by  Knight  and  Lacey,  l'ateruostev 
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Ron .  and  l>\    ill  Booksi  totrt  in  the 

1  iiitcil    Kingdom. "-lli.it    be    i^    iii- 

formeil,  and  believes,  thai  (i    L.  Hot- 
iiton,  John  Knight  &  Henry  Lacey, 

join)  u  Interested  in  (be  profit  a  oi 
the  publication,  and  have  received 
considerable  sums  in  respect  thereof; 
but  what  other  person  or  persona  are 
or  i>  concerned  in  such  publication, 
deponent  has  been,  and  is,  unable  to 
discover.  That  deponent  hath  not 
given  ti>  G.  1..  Hutchinson,  or  to  John 
Knight  and  II' in  v  Lacey,  or  any  01 
either  of  them,  or  to  any  other  person 
or  perst  as,  any  authority  whatsoever 
to  print  or  publish  deponent's  lec- 
tures either  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  to 

deponent's  name,  sentiments,  and 
language,  any  or  either  of  them,  in 
the  nil,  ner  in  v.  Inch  they  have  already 
done  in  the  several  numbers  or  parts 
of  The  Lancet  respectively,  and 
threaten  they  intend  to  do  in  the  fn- 
tnfe  numbeis  or  parts  thereof. — Thai 
deponent  alone  has  the  property  in 
the  lectnres,  and  in  the  sentiments 
and  language  thereof;  and  that  the 
cbpj  or  writings  from  which  the  same 
have  been,  and  are  in  fntnre  to  be 
delivered,  is  and  ere  the  property  of 
deponent.  And  deponent  well  hoped 
that  (J.  L.  Hutchinson,  John  Knight 
and  Henry  Lacey,  would  have  (re- 
sisted from  the  publication  thereof. 

Tin-  Solicitor  General.  My  Lord, 
this  motion,  I  ain  willing  to  admit, 
was  intended  to  have  been  moved  c.r- 
;  rte,  on  the  ground  that  the  law  was 
clear  ;  ami,  a^  ir  struck  my  humble 
apprehension,  so  clear,  at  least,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  being  the  subject  <>i 
any  doubt  that  a  lecturer  in  a  surgical 
theatre,  or  a  professor  in  a  university, 
or  a  leai  ned  divine  preaching  a  course 
of  sermons  in  the  pulpit  in  the  diffe- 
1  cut  churches  of  this  country,  had  that 
proprietary  right  in  the  subject  of  Ins 
lecture  or  his  sermon,  on  the  basis  of 
which  he  might  call  on  a  court  of 
equity  to  say,  that  no  man  should, 
without  las  consent,  publish  those  dis- 
sertations. And,  ley  lord,  that  pro- 
position appeared  to  me  then,  ami 
does  now  appear  to  me,  to  be  so  clear 
as  to  be  free  from  doubt.  I  need  not, 
however,  embrace  this  case  with  tire 
case  of  a  sermon  delivered  from  the 
pulpit  in  a  place  of  worship,  but  con- 
line  it  to  the  case  of  a  lecturer  in  a 
theatre  of  anatomy,  or  with  the  case 


of  a  prof  isor  delivering  a  lectori  in 

a  university  ;  and  that  proposition  ap- 
peal I    to    me,   U   a   mattCl   "t    law  ,   to 

be  so  clear  and  so  pi  on,  as  that,  it  1 

had  had  the  honour  i  f  0101  inj  the 

tt,  I   diould  have  so  presumed 

to  state  the  law,  and  shonld  IBCfl  only 

have   i'!  rred  yonr  Lordship  to  the 

affidavit  of  .Mr.  I  heme  thy,  in  wl 
he  negatives,  in  the  most  distinct 
terms,  having  given  pi  rmission  either 
to  a  pupil,  or  to  any  other  person  Fre- 
quenting the  theatre,  or  to  any  poison 
whatsoever,  to  make  the  publication; 
and  I  should  have  contented  myself 
on  that  short  statement,  on  which  I 
sin  ul  I  have  presumed  to  ask  your 
Lordship  to  grant  the  Injunction. 

My  Lord,  this  ease,  however,  not 
having  been  moved  exparte,  but  notice 
having  been  given  of  it,  it  was  stated, 
by  my  learned  friends  on  the  other 
side,  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
them  to  read  our  affidavit,  which  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  requesting, 
with  your  Lordship's  permission,  to 
have  read  at  length,  not  having  the 
good  fortune,  in  ail  the  parts,  to  be 
able  to  read  the  different  passages 
myself,  either  through  my  own  mo- 
mentary imperfections  or  the  irregu- 
larity ot"  the  writing,  but  which,  ne- 
vertheless, it  was  tit  should  be  read  to 
your  Lordship  ;  and,  my  Lord,  it  hav- 
ing been  read,  the  substance  of  it  is 
what  I  before  stated  to  your  Lordship, 
namely,  a  general  denial  either  of  a 
general  permission  to  the  students,  or 
a  particular  permission  to  any  one  stu- 
dent— a  genua!  denial  of  any  right  in 
any  person  whatever  to  publish  those 
lectures. 

My  Lord,  however,  it  was  said,  the 
motion  not  having  been  made  exports, 
(hut  the  other  side  bad  a  right,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  practice  of  this 
Court,  and  although  it  is  not  the  uni- 
versal rule,  yet  undoubtedly  it  is  vt  ry 
common,  when  a  motion  which  might 
be  made  exports  is  moved  on  notice, 
that  the  notice  puts  the  moving  party 
into  the  situation  that  he  ought  not  to 
be  beard  until  those  who  have  notice 
can  also  be  heard  on  the  subject.  In 
consequence  of  that,  my  friends  on  the 
other  side — the  backers  and  supporters 
of  this  Lancet,  required  time  to  put  iu 
an  affidavit.  My  Lord,  I  have  read 
that  affidavit  ;  and  I  must  say,  that 
ever  since  I  have  had  the  honour  cf 
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practising  in  this  Court,  I  never  ihw 
an  affid  mi  winch  w  is  of  so  little  u§e. 
indeed  1  hardly  know  how  to  describe 

ils  nullity  :  it  is  an  affid  ivit  t'nll  of  va- 
cuity, ami  1  cplcte  w  it!i  nothing.  And. 
if  it  were  possible  to  introduce  a  ne- 
gative term  which  would  in.»k <*  nothing 
plus  than  nothing,  thai  wonld  be  the 
term  by  which  I  ihottld  describe  this 
affidavit. 

The  Lord  ( liiuiccllnr.    I  should  like 

1o  know   what  sort  of  negative  yon 

Call  that  ~J. 

The  Solicitor  General.  My  Lord, 
on  this  ground  I  take,  the  liberty,  with 
very  great  deference,  if  yonr  Lordship 

-will  permit  me,  tinder  all  these  cir- 
cninst  ances,  of  saying  I  admit  that  ex- 
port* applications  are  sometimes  ex- 
tended too  far,  and  there  arc  occa- 
sions sometimes  on  which  the  whole 
of  a  case  cannot  he  SO  brought  before 
the  Conrt,  on  an  exparte  application, 
as  to  render  it  safe  for  the  Court  to 
act  ;  and  there  are  other  cases  in 
which  I  apprehend  the  facts,  on  which 
those  applications  are  founded,  may- 
be made  so  clear  as  that  this  Conrt 
ought  not  to  entertain  any  hesitation 
or  difficulty  in  acting  on  an  exparte 
application,  that  is  where,  upon  the 
tacts  of  the  case  as  they  are  disclosed 
in  the  affidavit,  on  which  the  motion 
is  made,  the  Court  thinks  there  is  a 
competent  .case  furnished.  And,  I 
mast  say,  1  think  the  affidavit  of 
Mr.  Abernethy,  on  this  subject,  wa.« 
not  only  that  competent  case,  but  that 
full  case  to  which  nothing  could  be 
added.  Because  when  a  man  applies 
to  a  court  of  equity  for  an  injunction, 
contending  that  his  work  has  been 
violated  and  published  without  his 
leave,  to  that  affidavit  there  can  be 
added* nothing  more,  when  he  denies 
bavins*  given  either  general  leave  to 
any  class  or  body  of  men,  or  parti- 
cular leave  to  any  precise  or  particular 
individual,  so  to  publish.  Therefore 
Mr.  Abernethy's  negative  of  the  sup- 
posed possibility  of  a  right  or  title  in 
•any  other  person — to  that  there  can 
be  added  nothing. 

Then,  my  Lord,  comes  this  affidavit, 
wbfcll  1  cad  a  Sheet  of  blank  paper, 
the  matter  of  which  has  no  more  refer- 
ence to  the  case  than  if  they  had  put 
on  the  files  of  this  court  four  or  tive 
folios  of  paper  nnbtotted  by  ink. 
That   is   the  whole  substance  of  this 


affidavit.  If  I  could  fancy  that  the 
paper  now  lying  before  me,  instead 

of  being  interpolated  by  baud-writing, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  rather  better 
written  than  the  affidavit  which  I  have 
Iving    on    my    side   of  the   table — it   I 

could  suppose,  instead  of  casting  my 
eye  on  words  and  letters,  1  were  cast- 
ing my  eye  on  B  blank,  superfluous 
piece  of  paper,  nnWotted  with  so 
much  ink,  just  so  much  would  he  the; 
value  of  this  affidavit,  thi<  professed 
production  ot  important  matter,  which 
this  matter  stood  over  to  allow  my 
learned  friends  to  produce.  We  sup- 
posed there  v.  as  something  to  be  pro- 
duced, either  in  law  or  in  fact,  the 
production  of  which  required  an  affi- 
davit to  be  filed  ;  but  instead  of  which 
there  comes  this  thing  called  an  affi- 
davit, which  consists  of  nothing  more 
than  four  sheets  of  paper,  professed, 
undoubtedly,  to  be  written  on  ;  bnt, 
although  professed  to  be  written  on, 
containing  not  one  syllable  which,  so 
far  as  this  affidavit  is  concerned,  gives 
any  right  to  have  the  motion  stand 
over. 

My  Lord,  this  affidavit  of  Messrs. 
Hutchinson,  Knight  and  Lacey,  with 
respect  to  whom  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  add  than  what  I  before  stated, 
namely,  I  apprehend  I  have  correctly 
said,  these  gentlemen  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  medical  skill ;  they  are 
the  publishers,  and  the  publishers 
alone,  and  I  wish  them  to  have  the 
advantage  of  that  circumstance  in 
their  favour  ;  I  claiming  the  advan- 
tage of  it  also  in  my  favour,  as  far  as 
it  is  Hi  my  favour,  and  I  need  not  to 
that  part  of  the  case  add  any  thing 
more.  They  make  an  affidavit  in 
which  they  tell  us  a  truism,  which 
mankind  do  not  want  to  have  an- 
nounced upon  an  affidavit.  They  are 
very  benevolent  in  this,  which  I  call 
a  superfluous  and  unnecessary,  ami  I 
may  add  nugatory,  affidavit,  which 
tells  us  nothing  ;  for  they  merely  tell 
us,  that  Saint  Bartholomew's  hospital 
is  ajaublic  institution,  and  that  in  that 
place  distinguished  eminent  members 
of  the  faculty  have,  from  time  to 
time,  delivered  lectures. 

My  Lord,  they  tell  US,  therefore,  I 
say,  a  truism,  the  announcement  of 
wfich  to  the  public  made  it  necessary 
that  the  matter  should  stand  over. 
Therefore,  I  suppose,  it  stood   over, 
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amoag  othei    things,  Hi  Jit  they  might 

toil  ih  5  i  iholoniew's   hospital 

>    a   public    institution,     ami     lliat 

I      1 1 1  c  II     V\CIO     in      tlit 

habit  of  communicating  lecture*  there. 
The  next   thing  if,  tii.it    hi>    I. iic  Ma- 

v     in    hi>   |   ti    i  i.ul  and    benevolent 

disposition,  in  sappo*  iu^  and  further- 
ing the  interests  of  all  institutions  in 
country  which  relate  to  aria  tad 
scieaces,  ami  for  ameliorating  and 
improving  the  aits  and  sciences  of  tins 
country,  had  granted  a  charter  of  in 
corporation  to  the  Koyal  College  ofSur- 
geonsin  Loadon.  Andthej  further  tell 
ua,  that  Mr.  Ahernethy  ia  one  of  the 
council  of  the  court  of  assistants,  and 
that  be  is  also  one,  of  the  examiner*  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons.  And  they  than 
tell  i;.s,  lor  no  other  purpose  than  that 
of  wasting  so  much  papery  that  this 
Institution  and   College  of  Surgeons 

has  made  \arious  bye-laws  with  re- 
spect to  the  admission  of  young  gen- 
tlemen to  the  faculty,  an  I  that  they 
are  to  attend  lecture*  at  different 
place;- — in  London,  Edinburgh;  and 
other  large  and  distinguished  schools 
of  medicine  in  this  country  ;  and  tint, 
having  done  ;  o,  they  are  to  procure 
their  certificates  before  they  can  he 
admitted  to  the  practice  of  surgeons 
in  London.  My  Lord,  this  important 
truth  occupies,  I  think,  about  two 
.sheets  more  of  this  affidavit 

W  c  then  come,  my  Lord,  to  another 
statement  equally  important  as  the 
Other,  namely,  that  the  predecessors 
pf  Mr.  Ahernethy  in  the  medical  chair, 
at  Saint  Bartholomew's  hospital,  have 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  printing  their 
lectures.  And  I  believe,  as  far  as 
those  facts  arc  concerned,  they  might 
have  spared  themselves  the  trouble  of 
letting  the  motion  stand  over  for  that 
purpose;  and  that  they  ought  not  to 
Lave  had  the  opportunity  of  printing 
another  intervening  number  of  The 
Lancet,  for  the  purpose  of  idle  and 
absurd  gasconade. 

My  Lord,  these  are  the  truths,  the 
damning  truths,  which  were  to  be 
produced  in  this  not  yet  made  affi- 
davit, which  is  to  subvert  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy's  title  to  his  lectures. 

Then,  my  Lord,  the  affidavit-maker, 
with  the  same  solemnity  of  allegation, 
the  same  importance  of  statement 
and  the  same  frivolity,  as  far  as  matter 
of  good  sense  or  argument  is  concern- 


ed,  |.m  .-.-.  ||    mi  \t    to   inform   us  that 
he  has   been  informed,  ami 
that,  prim-  to  the  publication  of  list 
third    hciun-    in    tin     said     peiiodical 
v\oik,     the    plaiatUf    did  nine 

reniai  Im  id  the  itudeats,  in  tka  tie  i 
ot  the  hospital,  expressive  o(  bis  die- 
approbation  of  the-  publication  of  ti"- 

lectures,  ;:s  mentioned  in  tin-  ;ith-l.i\H 

of  the  plaintiff;  and  that  the  plaintiff 

ditl,  then  and  there,  state  ami  declare 
that  he  believed  he  CO  aid  BOl  piewnt 
it,  or  to  that  or  the  like  effect 

Now,  my  Lord,  1  soppose  th< 
soiling  part  of  this  affidavit  is  this — 
and  th.it  these  parts  of  it  are  merely 
put  iipon  the  record,  in  order  to  make 
the  sham  semblance  of  an  affidavit,  or, 
it  I  may  so  express  it,  the  m  isk  and  vi- 
sage ot' an  affidavit, which  applies  to  all 
the  pai  ts  I  have  i  cirri  ed  to  —  1  snppoae 
the  argument  is,  that  if  a  gentleman, 
in  a  public  lecture-room,  remonstrates 
against  the  publication  of  his  lectao 
and  com  plains  to  bis  students  of  a 
breach  of  faith,  and  tells  them,  if  they 
suppose  they  have  a  right  to  publish 
his  lectures,  they  may  take  back  their 
pupil's  tee  again,  and  not  violate  the 
faith  on  which  the  student!  enter  the 
room— that  it  an  eminent  member  of 
the  faculty,  not  perhaps  so  eminent  a 
lawyer  as  a  surgeon,  should  happen, 
at  the.  moment,  not  to  know  that  the 
law  of/ the  land  Would  give:  him  aright 
to  prevent  the  publication,  and  he  ex- 
presses his  doubts  on  the  subject,  ami 
on  the  reasoning  and  good  sense  of  the 
thing.  1  suppose  this  affidavit  is  tiled  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that,  because 
Mr.  Ahernethy  has  expressed  that 
doubt  in  the  lecture-room,  he  is  to  be 
told  afterwards,  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, that  he  has  no  right  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  The  Lancet,  be- 
cause, at  the  moment  when  he  made 
that  observation,  he  had  not  acquired 
such  a  general  knowledge  of  the  law 
of  England,  as  to  know  that  it  would 
give  bin  a  right  to  apply  to  a  Court  of 
Equity  on  the  subject. 

My  Lord,  having  called  your  Lord- 
ship's attention,  I  believe,  to  the  unim- 
portant parts  of  this  affidavit,  I  will 
now  call  your  Lordship's  attention  to 
the  iiHportunt  part.  And  the  import* 
ant  part  of  it  is  this;  as  to  the  doubt 
expressed  by  this  gentleman,  whether 
he  could  or  not  prevent  the  publica- 
tion of  these  lectures.     Now,  the  way 
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In  which  yonr  Lordship  i-  c  tile  1  on  to 

RCl  Ls,  >  en  arc  to  tell  Mr.  Mum  neth) 
Hi  it  he  has  iii)  right  a1  all,  aol  bee  uise 
in  tbo  lecturcrooni  he  hti  ■  >i  i  e  id 
liis  lecture*,  hat  because  be  has 
bronchi  into  the  lecture-room  m 
diction  which  had  nol  before  been 
brought  into  the  lecture  room;  nod 
therefore  Itis  is  doi  a  case  in  which  lie 
i-.  entitled  t«)  an  injunction  to  restrain 
them  from  printing  and  publishing  his 

lecture-. 

Then,  nay  Lord,  the  last  passage  in 
this  affidavit  is  this  ;  that  another 
very    eminent   man  of  the    faculty, 

Whose   name    we   all  know  very    well. 

namely,  Sir  Asiley  Cooper,  that  lie 
lias    delivered    lectures    in    different 

places,  ami  that,  when  he  has  deli- 
vered them,  he  has  not  prevented  the. 
publication  of  them,  and  not  claimed 
the  copy ri girt  in  them  ;   that  when  lie 

lias  delivered  his  dissertations,  he  has 
not  prevented  their  being   published. 

My  Lord,  this  is  the  affidavit  for 
which  the  question  was  ordered  to 
stand  over  :  and  it  having  stood  over, 
I  shall  not,  as  my  mind  remains  the 
same  on  the  subject  as  it  was  before, 
trouble  your  Lordship  with  any  discus- 
sion on  the  law  of  the  case,  or  trouble 
your  Lordship  with  any  discussion  on 
tho  facts  of  the  case.  As  to  the  facts 
of  the  case,  they  are  all  on  one  side, 
and  with  respect  to  the  law  of  the 
rase,  I  submit  to  your  Lordship,  that 
a  gentleman  in  a  public  chair  has, 
l>y  law,  a  right  to  prevent  the  publica- 
tion of  his  lectures  when  he  mikes  an 
affidavit  negativing  any  permission 
either  to  a  student  or  to  any  other 
person  to  make  this  publication.  The 
motion  was  ordered  to  stand  over, 
that  some  supposed  fact  might  be 
brought  forward  on  the  subject,  and 
when  the  supposed  case  on  the  oppo- 
site side  is  brought  forward,  it  is  not 
pretended  that  a  syllable  of  Mr. 
Abernethy's  affidavit  is  not  correct, 
for  it  is  not  asserted  or  insinuated. 

The  Lord  Chancellor*.  Hand  me  up 
the  bill  and  Mr.  Abernethy's  affidavit. 

The  Solicitor*- General.  It  is  not  as- 
serted or  insinuated,  that  licence  or 
permission,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, has  ever  been  given,  or  is  in- 
tended to  b<-'  given,  to  any  gentleman 
of  the  medical  profession  attending 
there,  or  to  any  person  of  any  descrip- 
tion whatever,  to  publish  his  Lectures. 


Mj  Lord,  having  stated  this,  [have 
closed   im\    c.isc  •    .- 1 1 1 . t ,   my    Lord,   1 

llionld  think  1  was  under  |  .it 

erroi-  indeed  if  I  were  to  tronble  you. 

Lordship  with   any  further  diseusstOV 

on  the  subject ;  lor,  I  apprehend,  with- 
out making  an  affidavit,  it  is  enough 
in  ask,  if  a  public  Lecturer  has  no  pro- 
perty i'i  his  Lectures,  how  was  it  that 
Doctor  White  published  his  celebrated 
Lecture    delivered    in    Saint   Al.nv's 

pulpit,  as  soon  as  that  learned  divine 

came  into  this  country,  and  what  In- 
WOQld  have,  said,  if,  as  soon  as  his  first 
Lecture  hail  come  out,  there  had 
come  out  an  ecclesiastical  Lancet,  not 
a  medical  Lancet,  and  published  t.: 
Lectures  ;  and  as  soon  as  another 
learned  divine,  whose  compo  itioilB 
are  not  to  bo  excelled,  undoubtedly, 
in  the  English  language,  I  mean  the 
late  Doctor  Palev,  as  soon  as  he  had 
read  one  of  his  Sermons,  as  he  was 
lecturing  in  the  adjoining  room,  some 
skilful  note-taker  (I  won't  say  the 
Editor  of  The  Lancet)  the  next  morn- 
ing had  published  his  Lecture.  And 
then,  again,  with  respect  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Blackstone,  who  was  so  popular 
when  the  University  of  Oxford  recog- 
nized your  Lordship  as  one  of  its  stu- 
dents, as  soon  as  that  eminent  man 
had  delivered  one  ot  his  Lectures  in 
the  University  School,  there  had  come 
out,  either  from  the  canonical  press 
or  some  other  press,  a  verbatim  copy 
of  his  dissertations  ?  And  I  may  apply 
the  same  remark  to  Lectures  delivered 
from  the  Professor's  chair  in  the  seve- 
ral Universities  in  this  country — in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  all  those 
established  Universities  in  which  pub- 
lic Lectures  have  been  delivered  on 
various  occasions,  established  on  dif- 
ferent foundations — some  by  charter, 
and  others  by  the  other  means  in 
which  lectures  of  this  sort  are  con- 
stituted. 

My  Lord,  I  need  not  add  too,  that 
independent  of  the  public  character 
in  which  a  lecturer  stands,  (for  ic  is 
not  material  to  distinguish  between 
the  case  of  wdiat  is  called  a  public  lec- 
turer, so  termed,  and  a  private  indi- 
vidual who  delivers  lectures  to  a  pri- 
vate class,) — I  must  say,  however,  as 
the  law  stands,  that  a  private  lecturer1, 
who  delivers  lectures  in  wvrirutc  reemr, 
to  a  private  class,  has  >m  pt&jrertff  in 
those   lectures  ;  but  a  public  lecturer. 
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w  ho  delivers  pub  •  Ij  le<  i  Ither 

b)     loyal    appmiilii.    i.t,    ui    hi.in^ 

«ii  the  public  i  m  h  j>i  of<i  itioi   in 

the  universities,  <>r  that  of  a  lecturei 
or  prof<  pointi  >i   b)    chai 

under  a   public  institution,   in  tko»e 
various  institutions  which  arc,  tress 

time   to  time,  established  in  this  coun- 
try  /c/s. 

My  Lord,  as  I  am  as  ranch  at  a  h,ss 
to  I. now   <n   what  grounds  the  / 
difficult)  is  to  be  raided  <;,i  'his  subject 

a>  1  was  before  at  a  lo-s  to  know 
t  difficulty,  in  point  of  fact,  could 
be  raised  on  the  subject,  1  shall  c  >u- 
teut  myself  with  Buying,  that,  wuat- 
evoi  i  i  .\  nave  been  the  feeling  which 
operated  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
produced  this  publication,  I  shall  dis- 
cuss it  in  this  short  w  ay,  <  n  the  general 
principle  of  law,  and  I  will  suppose 
that  nothing  was  intended  personally 
offensive,  or  personally  ill-natured,  or 
personally  injurious  to  Mr.  Aberm  thy. 
— I  am  so  content  to  put  it,  and  1 
should  be  glad    so   to   put  it;   and, 

having  so  put  it,  i  shall  conclude  my 
humble  address  to  your  Lordship,  by 
asking  for  the  injunction  on  that  ge- 
neral principle  Which  1  have  alluded 
to  ;  ami,  under  ail  these  eireum- 
Btance*,  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  sec 
no  ditiiculty  in  the  case,  as  there 
never  has  been  any  ditiiculty  in  the 
case.  1  do  not  blame  any  person  tor 
bringing  into  the  field  any  argument 
or  any  fact,  which  is  at  all  mateiial, 
before  they  are  bound  by  any  order, 
or  by  the  injunction  of  this  Court ;  but 
yet  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  com- 
plaining, on  this  occasion  at  least, 
that  persona,  who  contend  they  ought 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  making  an 
affidavit  on  the  subject,  ought  not  so 
to  contend  without  a  belief  that  they 
have  some  defence  to  make  in  that 
affidavit;  and  when  they  do  it  for  the 
purpose  of  imposing  on  this  Court,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  advantage  of 
■/■ublishiii<>  another  number  of  The 
Zanceti  for  their  object  in  gaining 
time,  to  put  an  affidavit  on  the  files  ot 
the  Court  which  they  knew  would  not 
operate  as  a  defence  against  the  case, 
was  to  have  an  opportunity  of  gcing 
on  violating  Mr.  Ahernethy's  right, 
and  treatingfwitii  contempt  this  Court, 
shamming  that  they  had  a  defence, 
in  order  to  get  the  opportunity  of  pub- 
lishing another  number  of  this  work. 


Mr.  Rose.   My  Lord.  I  am  on  (1  - 

..itli  in;,    l«  i  lid  ihc  ~ 

ral,  hi  impnort  of  tlii 
and   i  ■  i  talulj   I   ouly  regret,    with    my 
learned  friend,  that  thi  w- 

ed  to  stand  over,  for  we  rrrtainlj   fell  a 
difficult)     which  we  always  feel  when 
your  Lord-hip  is  pleased  to  throw  <.nt  au 
observation    when  your  Lordship  th 
<uu  the  obsei  vatiou,  that  from  the  oal 
of  tl 
ot'  it. 
.i/> .  Home,    That  has  not  pi  i 
all. 
.  Rose.    X«>,   I   l.nou  not 

My  Lord,  the  case  on  the  wart  ol 
feudal. ts  is  now  no  better  than  it  v 
when  we  ;  "«  m]  ted  to  bi  \\-.r  it  on  before1, 
tor  it  is  now  |  the  same  though 

more  detailed  in  terms,  >et  it  i>  tin  •  .  ;une 

point :  it  is  au  application  on  the  same 

circumstances  as  were  before  the  t  i 
when  the  application  was  to  bate  been 
exuarte.  and  when  that  observa- 
tion, which  1  have  alluded  to  _,  fell  from 
the  Court. 

My  Lord,  the  bill  on  which  we  are 
making  this  application",  calls  oh  the  de- 
fendants for  an  account  of  the  f>rofirs 
arising  from  the  publication  of  a  perio- 
dical work,  called  The  Lancet,  as  far  a.< 
Mr.  Ahernethy's  lectures  are  concerned 
in  that  work  ;  and  it  also  seeks  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  them  from  the 
publication  of  that  work.  Both  these 
questions  referring  themselves  to  this 
point,  undoubtedly,  whetheror  not,  with 
regard  to  the  account  thai  it  sought  by 
the  decree  or  the  injunction  that  is  now 
asked  of  your  Lordship  by  this  motion, 
the  plaintiff  has  a  propertj  in  the  subject 
matter  of  his  complaint.  My  Lord,  the 
question,  therefore,  to  be  considered  i>. 
Whether  or  not,  in  the  bill,  the  plaintiff 
so  puts  his  case  as  to  raise  the  question, 
either  that  he  has  property  in  the  sen- 
timent's and  language  delivered  by  him, 
or  in  the  written  cony  as  from  which  he 
states  to  your  Lordship,  in  his  affidavit, 
he  delivered  those  sentiments  and  lan- 
guage; and  if,  my  Lord,  he  has  that 
property  which  he  submits  he  has,  the 
defendants  cannot  infringe  on  it  by  reason 
of  any  right  of  publication  given  to  them, 
it  bdUg  admitted,  on  all  sides,  that  no- 
thing in  the  shape  of  an  assignment  of 
the  copyright  has  passed  from  him  to 
them. 

My  Lord,  however  it  is  but  justice,  to 
the  very  eminent  plaintiff  for  whom  I 
appear  on  this  occasion,  to  say,  that  as 
far  as  the  question  depends  on  the  mat- 
ter of  account,  although  in  their  affidavit 
in  answer  to  ours  they  have  stated  the 
gale  of  the  work  in  question  to  have  been 
to  a  very  extensive  amount  (for  I  think 
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they  I-.  \  |  ublished  !<>  the  extern 

I  :  t ;  i :  1 1 1  h  ■  i  -    ,  alUlOU 

profit,  therefore,  might  be  consider*  l  aa 
i : < »  contemptible  tiling,  tl  \t  no  principle 
ni  that  kind  ou  which  the  learned  lec- 
turer now  .^c(.'l<s  your  Lordship's  tu 
tauce;  he  disavows  any  such  principle, 
and  he  si.uuls  before  your  lordship  nim- 
ply  in  the  vindication  of  thai  principle 
«ui  whirli.  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  aa 
a  lecturer  between  himself  and  hjs  pupils, 
and  i:i  coincidence  with  whal  your  Lord- 
ship will  find  on  the  whole  of  the  pub- 
lication, and  which  almost  ever}  other 
emineni  man  alike  enlightened  in  his 
pursuits  wishes  to  know — whether,  <»n 
the  hitherto  understood  usage,  as  aris 
<  .it  of  the  contract  between  them  and 
their  pupils,  whom  they  arc  to  instinct 
oh  subjects  of  such  useful  information, 
and  who  attend  theni  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  that  information,  the  infor- 
mation which  they  receive  is  to  be  sent 
forth  to  the  public  without  allowing  the 
opportunity  of  putting  it  hi  a  shape  which 
is  to  give  the  s<  utiments  and  language  of 
Mr.  Abernethy  the  character  which  Mr. 
Abernethy's  sustained  composition  has. 
It  is  upon  that  principle,  my  Lord,  that 
the  present  complaint  is  made  to  your 
Lordship,  that  principle  going  to  the 
property  which  this  lecturer  has,  taking 
it  either  as  an  extempore  lecture  or  a 
lecture  founded  on  a  written  copy.  And 
it  is  upon  that  principle  that  we  now  ask 
your  Lordship  to  grant  the  Injunction 
to  restrain  the  defendant  from  publish- 
ing this  unauthorized  publication. 

My  Lord,  it  would  he  idle  in  me  to 
trouble  your  Lordship  with  a  dissertation 
on  any  of  the  cases  which  may  be  brought 
forward  with  respect  to  the  Jaw  on  lite- 
rary property ;  for  that  point  1  take  to 
have  been  so  long  and  so  well  uiukv- 
Stoodj  independent  of  the  common-law 
right,  and  so  long  acted  on  hyyoui  Lord- 
ship, that  I  apprehend  it  would  lie  but  a 
waste  of  time  to  trouble  your  Lordship 
on  that  subject.  My  Lord,  your  Lord- 
ship, in  referring  to  the  great  case,  on 
this  subject;  of  Millar  and  Taylor,  which 
is  reported  in  Burrows,  will  find  the  re- 
sult at  least  was  brought  to  this,  how- 
ever much  difference  of  opinion  there  was 
on  the  Bench  as  to  the  property  which 
an  author  might  have  in  a  work  after 
publication,  it  never  was  doubted  that 
before  publication  he  had  a  right  to  the 
property  in  his  language  and  ideas,  al- 
ways attending  to  the  fact  which  was  to 
Stamp  on  that  language  and  those  ideas 

the  character  of  identity,  so  as  to  protect 
it  from  invasion.  And  it  is  equally  well 
understood  also,  I  conceive,  from  the 
very  long  train  of  reasoning  which  was 
raised  in  that  case,  that  a  man  has  a  pro- 


perty in  his  language  and  ideas.    And  i 

i. ii  in  add,  an  a  further  proposition,  tin- 
der the  Common  'aw  also,  l li.it  the  ft 
cite  of  .i  man's  intellect  would  give,  and 
OUght  to  gi\e,  I  .  i:  a  title  to  the  properly 
in  the  ideas  and  sentiments  which  he  has 

acquired  from  his  own  indueli  j ,  y- 

plied  lo  (hat  v.  Inch  is  the  suhject  of  ,    0- 

perty;  and  the  only  difficulty  attem 
the  argument  of  thai  great  and  eminent 
lawyer,  on  the  question  of  literary  pro- 
perty .1  mean  Mr.  Justice Yates), In  that; 

ease,  was  in  Axing  "it  the  languaj  e  and 
ideas   such    idcutlty  as   (hat    the 
complainim'  might  he  ahle  to  say  to  the 

vendor  of  that  language  and  ideas,  "  Vou 
are  dealing  with  that  which  I  eh,  rac- 
terize  as  my  property,"  speaking  inde- 
pendently of  its  corporeal  existence  as 
property,  or  its  recognized  existenc 
property.    That  was  the  only  difficulty 
which  Sir.  Justice  Yates  entertained  i;i 
that    ca.se,    whether' the  author  of  thai 
language  and  ideas  was  authorized  in  • 
in lt  to  the  vendor  of  them,  "  The*:.1  are 
mine  ;  you  are  dealing  with  my  1 
and  ideas,  and  dealing  with  them  ; 
porting  to  be  my  language  and  ideas." 

That  observation,  my  Lord,  goes  to 
that  part  of  the  case  on  which  the  plain- 
tiff  raises  on  his  hill  this  question,  and 
with  respect  to  which  (Independent  of 
the  reduction  of  the  subject  mailer  of 
the  .Lecture  into  a  written  composite  . 
and  independent  of  the  delivery  of  i 
from  a  written  composition)  he  gets  rh.i 
of  that  difficulty  which  is  thrown  on  him 
as  to  his  language  and  ideas  wanting 
identification  to  characterize  them  n<  his 
property,  from  the  particular  manner  in 
which  the  defendants  in  this  case  have 
dealt  with  that  language  and  ideas,  r.v.d 
from  the  evidence  furnished  by  them- 
selves, for  they  admit  they  are'  dealing 
verbatim,  nay,  even  following  the  words 
to  the  very  letter,  and  are  dealing  with 
the  very  sentiments  which  this  eloquent 
lecturer  has  delivered.  If  is  with  his 
very  language  and  ideas  they  admit  they 
have  clothed  themselves. 

Mv  Lord,  then  we  get  rid  of  this  pro- 
position, which  is  a  proposition  that  is 
attended  certainly  with  difficulty,  and 
which  in  this  case  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  touch  upon,  and  that  was  the  only 
difficulty  which  attached, and  which  was 
in  the  wav  of  Mr.  Justice  Yates,  in  the 
case  to  which  I  have  alluded  — namely, 
that  it  was  too  uncertain  to  say,  that  the 
language  adopted  bv  one  was  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  other.  Hut,  my  Lord, 
in  this  case  we  are  removed  from  any 
difficulty  of  that  kind,  because  we  have 
only  to  put  into  the  hands  of  mv  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  affidavit  which  the  case 
stood  over  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
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thrin  an  >pportuuit\  u!  hTu 
tin-  I    iurt  to  i 

verti  which    will  at    ouee  pat 

end  t<>  tin-  question  ai  .  the 

identity  oi    the  proper^  —the    tub 
1  property  itself.     In  the  ai 
,  he  put  i 
tlii-  .  but  w  bile  the 

until.  ki    n  to  his  own  study,  i 

i     I 
but  him 

till  i  ucipate  them, 

they  are  under  his  own  dominion."  N 
in  all  the  rases  put  by  the  learned  Jm 
he  did  i  oi  anticipate  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  aperatiou  <>f  the  press  alii 

steuds  the  circulation 

,   or  he  would  not    hi v 

put  it.     He  did  not,  perh  >Uect 

that  a  short-hand  writer    might    have 
blng  the  ideas  .is  they 
escaped  from  the  mouth,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  from  tl.  f  his 

iug  the    Lecture   Room,    all    th 
iih-  the   little   ones   and     their 

dams,  might  be  carried  to  the  public 
.  ud,  in  a  very  short  time,  circu- 
lated all  over  the  country.  What  my 
Lord,  w  .Mild  that  Learned  Judge  have 
said  had  he  seen  the  fowler,  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  liberty  of  the  birds  en' 
trapping  the  ideas  at  the  very  month  of 
''".  '  •  «w»ditw  Mr,  Abernethv's 

aviary,  and,  without  sham  ,„>,',. 

,        l  •    i  e  or  rein  >i >e. 

taking    the    birds    and      .,     ,    .     ,.     » 

chickens  at  one  swoop  ?  lU1    tllL'ir   mtle 

My  Lord,  iu  this  case         .  ,       . .     , 

existence  of  the  very  w  w/'  'dentify  the 

tor  that  is  admitted  fro01™  :l"'1  l!-"lv/> 

which  it  is  put  on  th  m  ifep  manae.r  m 

Lordship   n  ill  see  on  * ;lf:i(  ;.n '*•     *our 

there  was  a  notice  fro  tile  third  Lecture 


Lancet,  c  inched  in 


in  the  Editor  of  the 


observe  ou  this  part  **"»?  a:ul  l  mMt 
iiu  from  the  peculia  °/  th|  <**eh  show* 
of  that  advertiseme  nty  oi  th;'  '  lll^Kl^ 
orrect  knowleilge  ut>  .  ,:lt  U»«rewM  a 
c  rsons,that  they  ou  the  l,;ll't,ot  thV  ;' 
pe  Lectures  of  Mrwere  so  dealing  with 
there   is  not  one    •  Abernethy,  because 

the  does  not  affoword  u\  tllIS  U*cet 
thatt  I  am  now  ad"1  me  the  *ery  *rgu- 
nien  And,  I  musjir^Sm«  t0  5  ["rLord- 
ship.e  coolness  0t  observe,  with  respect 
to  throfound  autj  this  ad  vertisement,  d 
thep  me  some  J?.ors?fth"  U™et  mU 
allow  en  studie  Jh,mJ  to1'  !^  <kfference 
betweand  the  (l  ;!,ul  attained  composi- 
tions s  to  the  l'xl,-a'!K'v  ()t  an  unstudied 
addresap  »eal  Court>  that  the  hnnudence 
of  this  idver to  t'!e  public  which  us  put 
on  this  '  Baystis.emeuj  wiU  -ive  h-  My 
Lord,  he  the  '  !n  a  !,otkr  whu"h  is  ?ub- 
joined  tothe  advertisement,  that  a  Lec- 
ture on  v  principles  and  practice  of 
surgery  be  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  a  Lec- 
ture on'th    principles  and   practice   of 


I 

miber  oi 

i  tie   | 

elude  !. 
TI  iethj  in  bll 

that  ou  the  9th  oi  Oeto 
i    published  a  certain  nuni- 

bei  or  part,  ol  a   p 

work j  published,  oi   to  be  published  in 

numbers  or   parts,  at  the  price  «,t 

pi  nc<  Called  The  Lancet,  ami    in 

which  said  work  wa  •  d<  the 

irery    words  and 

name   of  deponent,    the    lecture    which 

deponent  had  so  as  aforesaid  delivered 

lay  evening,  October  the  4th; 

and  the  said  work  held  out  to  the  public, 

and  that  from  tini 

time   it   would  continue  to  de- 

ponent's said  lecture  and  led  with 

the  minute  fidelity  with  which  we  have 
adhere  I  to  bis  peculiarities  of  diction  ; 
these  peculiarites  are,  however]  charac- 
teristic, and  while  the)  maj  cecal  ti» 
the  student,  and  convey  to  the  public,  a 
more  vivid  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Abernethy  conveys  oral  instruction, 
they  do  not  in  any  degree  affect  the 
sterling  value  of  the  matter:  that 
may  not  he  misunderstood  however  on 
this  point,  we  must  observe,  with  re- 
gard to  .Mr.  Abernethy's  sustain  '<l  con- 
positions,  and  we  allude  more  especially 
to  his  physiological  works,  that 
know  of  no  medical  writer  whose  Style 
i-  so  distinguished  for  its  purity  and 
elegance';  in  this  respect,  the  contrast 
between  .Mr.  Abernethy  and  his  illus- 
trious master,  .loan  Hunter,  is  as  g] 
as  the  intellectual  resemblance  between 
them  is  striking  in  more  important  par- 
ticulars." 

My  Lord,  I  shall  not  go  through  all 
the  cases  which  there  are  on  this  sub- 
ject,  hat  there  are  one  or  two  which  I 
will  simply  mention  to  your  Lordship. 
Your  Lordship  will  hear  in  mind  what 
i>  here  stated  with  respect  to  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy, as  to  his  vivid  ideas,  and  his 
peculiarities  of  diction,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  his  sustained  composition,  and 

when  your  Lordship's  attention  is  called 

to  an  observation  made  by  my  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Mansfield,  in  that  great  case  to 
which  I  have  Blinded,  your  Lordship 
will  see  how  !  apply  his  observation  to 

the  present  case.  My  Lord,  there  was 
a  subsequent  advertisement  in  another 
publication,  which  after  noticing  an 
article  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  in 
which  that  newspaper  professed  to  uive 
a  .statement  of  some  difference  that 
had  occurred  between  Mr.  Abernethy 
and  the  Reporter  of  his  lectures,  and 
'  which,  it  wdl  occur  to  every  body  con- 
•  versant  with  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
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tilings  which    take  place  <>u  anv  pub- 
lic occasion,  is  merely  a  report  «•)  wli.it 
had  taken  place  on  an  occasion  of  a  de- 
livery of  his  lectures,  mid  that  mode  of 
dealing  with  his  lectures  Mr.  Abemethv 
never  complained  of.  and   never  will. 
My   Lord,  however,  having  done  that, 
The  Lancet  proceeds  in  tlii*-  way,  after 
stating  the  observations  of  the  Chroai* 
cle,  and   noticing  Mr,  Abernethy's  ap- 
peal tn  the  pupils,  it  goes  on  to  say, 
"  At  tin-  close  of  ihis  appeal,  the  pupils, 
who  all  seemed  to  entertain  as  strong  a 
feeling  on  the  subject  as  that  expressed 
1>\    their  able    and    eloquent    lecturer, 
manifested    their  opinion   by  loud  ap- I 
plauses  ;  and  it"  we  might  offer  any  con- 
jectures as    to   the  c.uise  of   the  ollence 
taken  at  these  publications,  we  should 
■ay,  that   it   han  arisen   from   the   care 
with  which  the  anecdotes  employed  to 
illustrate    the  subject,   and   to   enliven 
the  attention  of  the   pupils,  have   been 
collected  and  published,  with    all    the 
marks  of  the  colloquial  manner  almost 
necessarily  incidental  to  extemporaneous 
delivery.    In  consequence  of  this  publi- 
cation, these  have   been  criticised  with 
Undue  severity,    and  foolishly  held  up  as 
unbefitting  the  gravity  of  the  professor's 
chair.    The  right  to  publish  these  ab- 
stracts is  certainly  doubtful,  but  we  be-  ! 
lieve  the  benefit  arising  from  the  publica- 
tion   to  the  medical   men  scattered  Over 
the  country,  to  whom  they  convey  in- 
formation of  the  most  recent  discoveries 
and  experiments    will    admit  of    very 
little  question  :   we  should   also   he    in- 
clined  to  say,   that   the   lecturer   must 
reap  some    advantage  from    the    desire 
which  will     necessarily    he   excited    in 
the    readers   of     these    publications  to 
possess  his   entire    lectures,    should  he 
ever  be    disposed  to  give   them  to  the 
world."    And  the  said  number  of  The  ! 
Lancet,  after  setting   forth  the  extract 
from  the  Morning  Chronicle,  proceeded 
as  follows  :   (so  that  the  Morning  Chron- 
icle adopts  this  affidavit — your  Lordship 
will  find  the  paper  which  has  been  hand- 
ed up  to  your  Lordship,  (the  Lancet  it- 
self contains  this   article.)      "   To   the 
Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.— .Mr. 
Editor,  perceiving  some  inaccuracies  in 
a   statement    which    appealed    in    your 
journal  of  yesterday,  headed, '  Mr.  Aber- 
iicthy  and"  The  Lancet,'  I  feel  the  pro* 
priety  of  inserting  a  few  observations  in 
correction  of  them.    In  the  first  place, 
Tli''  Lancet  is  classed  among  the  cheap 
publications  which  have  recently  issued 
from  the  pros,  now  ;  although  with  re- 
ference to  its  contents  I   hope  The  Lan- 
cet is   fairly  entitled  to  he  considered  a 
cheap   publication,    it    has    certainly    no 
claim  to  the  distinction  of  being  sold  at 


a  less  pi  ice  than  any  other  medical  jour 
nal,  nor  can  it  be  classt d  with  a  d<  scrips 
tion  of  publications  from  which  it 
seiitlally  differs  in  character,  indeed,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  writer  of  the  arti- 
cle in  your  paper  is  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  work  he  has  at- 
tempted to  characterise;  for  he  pro- 
ceeds to  state,  thai  after  commencing 
with  reports  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  part-  of  sir  Astley  (  odper's 
Lectures,  it  subsequently  ext  ^i\v<\  its 
plan,  and  gave  a  short  abstract  of  the 
Lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  AbernethyJ' 
Upon  this  statement  I  have  only  to  ob- 
serve, that  so  far  from  The  Lancet  enn- 
fhiins  itself  to  the  most  important  parts 
of  Mr  Astley  Cooper's  Lectures,  these 

Lectures  have  been  reported  with  so 
much  minuteness  that  one  of  the  snr- 
geons-of  St. Thomas's  Hospital  has  liter- 
ally transcribed  and  published  twelve  of 

them  under  the  immediate  sanction  of 
that  honourable  Baronet.  With  respect 
to  The  Lancet  having  extended  its  plan 
by  the  publication  of  an  abstract  of  Mr. 
Abernethy's  Surgical  Lectures,  only  two 
of  these  haveyei  been  published,  and  so 
far  from  being  abstracts,  they  wen-  given 
with  a  minute  fidelity  of  which  the  Lec- 
turer himself  complained. 

So  that  your  Lordship  sees  here  Mr. 
Abemethy,  on  his  part,  never  with- 
draws himself  from  the  fair  exercise  of 
criticism  properly  applied  to  bis  works, 
and  the  editor  of  The  Lancet  puts  a  vin- 
dication on  his  mode  of  dealing  with 
works  of  this  nature  ;  for  he  is  offended 
at  the  public  being  told  they  are  merely 
extracts  or  reports  of  his  Lectures,  and 
in  order  to  correct  that,  he  will  have  it 
said  that  thev  are  given  verbatim,  and 
with  the  minute  fidelity  with  which  they 
profess  to  give  them. 

My  Lord,  that  is  Mr.  Abernethy's 
complaint,  that  they  are  short-hand 
writer's  notes— that  some  short-hand 
writer  has  been  present  and  reported  his 
Lectures  just  as  tluy  fell  from  his  mouth. 
That  is  the  way  in'  which  the  plaintiff 
nuts  his  case,  and  I  submit  to  your 
Lordship,  both  from  the  record  and  the 
statement  on  their  part,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  have  adopted  precisely 
the  same  lanuJ^'c  as  Mr.  Abemethy. 
There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  on  that 
subject  ;  and,  then  lore.  I  submit  to  your 
Lordship  that  Mr.  Ahernethy  ha-  a  right 
J  to  come  to  this  Court,  and  to  call  on 
vour  Lordship  tor  reparation.  Your 
Lordship  knows  the  improvement  to 
which  short-haad  writing  is  brought ; 
tin  v  are  enabled  to  transfer  from  the. 
mouth  of  the  lecturer  the  very  words 
which  are  the  subject  of  discourse  jusl 
'  the  same  as  if  the  lecturer  himself  had 
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pnu.Hi  !>  reduced  ii  iuto  writiug.  And, 
\n)  Lord*]  apprehend  upon  the  law  oi 
tin-  aubjeet,  ii  i>  quite  clear  th  it  there  U 
taci  a  prupert)  iu  the  .iuh.net  matter  of 
the  i  i     u  ilJ  protect,  aud 

tU.it  the  part)  in  entitled  to  call  ou  this 
Court  to  interfere  and  prevent  the  publi- 
'ii  of  ir,  there  beiug  dq  doubt  as  tq 
the  identification. 

Then,  uij  Lord,  on  the  fust  part  of  tin- 
hill,  wh  tract  prop.,  i 
tiou  as  to  these  beiug  mere  ideas  alone, 
we  robmit.  that  although  the)  maj  exist 
iacorpoxeally,  and  merely  in  languageaud 
ideas  unembodied  and  unfit  for  use,  »till 
they  fasten  on  the  iurisdiction  <>t'  the 
Court  i.  Li ...  udent  ot  the  question  on  the 
statute  ol  Aunt*,  as  that  law  existed  and 
was  administered  in  this  Court  long  be- 
that  statute  was  introduced;  and 
that,  my  Lord,  disposes  of  that  part  of 
the  i 

My  Lord,  the  next  part  ol  the  case 
which  this  learned  lecturer  has  stated  in 
his  affidavit  is,  that  these  lectures  are 
delivered  as  from  a  written  composition, 
his  property,  which  he  has  neither  pub- 
lished himself,  nor  authorized  the  publi- 
cation (•;'  by  a. iv  person  whatever.  And 
that,  ii,  Lord,  Brings  itself  to  a  very 
short  point,  though  it  does  not  certainly 

C  Hivev  what  the  learned  lecturer  does 
OOt  wl  b  tO  COnrey  to  ypyr  Lordship, 
namely,  he  professed  to  state  every  word 
that  was  given  in  writing.  What  he  pro- 
fesses not  meaning  to  convey  more 
undoubtedly  is,  that  the  subject  matter 
ot  the  lecture  exists  in  a  composition  re- 
duced into  writing  subject  to  those  addi- 
tions and  illustrations  which  may  apply 
to  the  question  during  the  course  ot  his 
oral  delivery.  And  1  apprehend  it  is 
quite  clear,  my  Lord,  that  that  part  of 

tne^  subject  is  brought  within  the  cases 
which  have  long  been  recognized  in  this 
Court.    My  Lord,  what  be  says  is;  that 

he  has  it  so  reduced  into  writing  as  to 
give  him  a  special  property— that  special 
property  not  involving  a  right  in  anyone 
else  to  publish  it  to  the  world,  and  1  ap- 
prehend it  will  he  unnecessary  to  trouble 
your  Lordship  with  all  the  cases  in  which 
that  doctrine  has  been  held  in  this  Court. 
There  is  a  very  strong  case  upon  the  sub- 
ject, your  Lordship  knows,  of  Dr.  Taley's 
Sermons  ■  those  were  sermons  which 
were  orally  delivered  in  his  lite-time  for 
the  purpose  of  public  instruction  in  an 
open  church,  which  was  accessible  by 
every  body,  and  yet  the  Court  restrained 
the  publication  of  those  sermons.  There 
are  many  other  cases  which  1  can  refer 
your  Lordship  to  ;  there  is  the  case  of 
my  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  and  the 
ease  of  my  Lord  Chesterfield  was  simply 

finis  i  on  the  death  efMr.Stanhopej  his  wi- 


dow  ...      *■  : 

Lord  <  '  to  him,  »ome  ol  which 

wi..  .t   public   nature,   and 

others  of  a  private  nature  ;  and  aftei 

death  ot  her  husband,  she  w.  nt  t.»  i 

l  he.-tei  held  and  gat  i  him  lip  the  w  h<> 

the  letters  which  v. 

but   kept  the    public  one.      Ii    appi 

however,  that  she  had  kept  .t  i  opj  o 
letters  which  were  of  a  private  nal 
and  published  the  whole;  and.  accord- 
ingly, au  injunction  was  applied  foi 
publication  was  restrained,  and  undoubt- 
ed!} that  i>  a  very  strong  case.    Then, 
my  Lord,  there  i>  tin'  case  of  Pope  and 
(nil,    and    the    case,    <»:     .Mad.  I'm    and 
Richardson,  which  your  Lordship  will 
find  in  Ambler's  Reports,  and  that, 
Lord,  was  an  injunction  to  restrain 
publication  of  a  Magazine. 

The  Lord  ( 'htmcetior.  That  ease  which 
you  are  now  citing  was  the  case,  I  think, 
of  a  written  composition,  when  some- 
body atteuded  at  the  Theatre  at  which  it 
was  delivered,  and  took  down  the  words 
of  the  actors  as  they  were  given.  Ami 
the  questknl  there  was,  whether  that 
could  be  published  ?  —  Was  not  there  a 
case  in  this  Court  a  little  while  ago  in 
which  one  of  the  Theatres,  either  l 

vent  Garden  or  Dlliry  Lane,  ale  I  a  bid 
for  an  injunction  against  another  Theatre 
over  tiie  water,  where  they  had  a.  short- 
hand writer  to  take  down  what  was  per- 
formed on  the  boards  of  either  Coent 
Garden  or  EHmry  Lane,  and  then  acted 
it  at  that  Theatre  on  I  he  other  side  of  the 
water,  and  the  King's  Bench  held  that 
to  be  legal.  1  think  that  was  held  to  be 
legal.  1  think  so.  Whether  you  ! 
heard  of  that  case  or  not  1  do  not 
know. 

Mr. /lose.  The  way  in  which  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  considered  that,  was 
this  :  that  was  an  action  for  penalties, 
aaid  they  would  not  have  allowed  them 
if  there  had  been  evidence  of  the  pub- 
lication, and  to  that  extent  alone  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  deal:  with  ir. 
That  was  an  action  for  penalties  •.  there 
was  no  question  of  property  there  ;  the 
way  in  which  they  dealt  with  it  was, 
— this,  they  said,  we  cannot  suffer. 

Mr.  Home.  There  is  a  late  ease  ia 
the  fifth  Term  Reports. 

'/'/if  Lord  C/ut/iceUor.  There  is  Mr. 
Ellis  ton's  case  also.  1  should  he  dad  to 
see  tiiat  ease  over  the  water. 

Afr.  /lose.  That  was  the  case  of  the 
Surrey  Theatre. 

The  Lord  C/mncellor.  No,  1  think  it 
was  the  Cobuiar. 

Mr.  /lose.  There  was  a  case  in  which 
Mr.  Llii>ton  was  concerned  in  a  drama 
called  Theresa,  hut  I  don't  know  what 
has  become  of  that. 
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Tin'  Lord  Chancellor,  There  was  the 
judgment  of  the  King's  Bench  upon  it, 
I  think. 

Mr.  8 tuid well.  In  Mr.  Elliston's  case 
your  LOrdship,  when  you  gave  your 
Judgment,  directed  ;i  case  to  be  sent  to 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  the  ques- 
Cion  there  was,  whether  or  no,  as  Lord 
Byron  had  published  it  in  the  way  it  had 
been  acted  at  Mr.  Elliston's  Theatre, 
they  were  at  liberty  to  act  it ;  Tor  the 
fact  was,  it  had  been  a  little  abridged, 
a  little  alt,  red. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  know  there  was  another 
case  iii  this  Court  In  which  Mr.  Elliston 
was  concerned,  hut  what  became  of  it 

I  don't  know:  I  don't  know  whether 
there  exists  any  report  of  it.  I  thought 
your  Lordship  was  adverting  to  that  case. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  I  take  it  that  the 
very  case  you  are.  alluding  to  is  reported 
in  some  of  the  late  reports. 

Mr.  Home.  It  was  very  lately  before 
your  Lordship. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  that  case  reported  any  where. 

The.  Lord  Chancellor.  I  am  sure  it  is 
reported  somewhere. 

Mr.  Rose.  Wry  likely  it  is,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  it. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  You  must  look 
for  it. 

Mr.  Rote.  I  recollect  perfectly  the 
discussion  which  took  place  on  that  case, 
but  I  quite  forget  in  what  manner  it  was 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  flume.  That  was  a  case  in  which 
Mr.  ElHston  complained  of  the  other 
side  having  taken  the  bones,  marrow 
and  all. 

Mr.  Row.  However,  my  Lord,  the 
way  in  which  1  deal  with  the  two  heads 
of  this  Bill  are,  first  looking  at  it  as 
existing  incorporeally  as  a  lecture  deli- 
vered by  Mr.  Abernethy,  the  identity  of 
which  is  admitted  by  the  present  pub- 
lication, and  then  I  call  upon  your  Lord- 
ship to  deal  with  that  part  of  the  Bill 
which  applies  to  the  question  of  the 
lecture  being  delivered  as  from  a  written 
composition,  which  is  spoken  to  de- 
cidedly in  our  affidavit,  and  which  is  not 
contradicted  by  their  affidavit  further 
than  they  state  that  the  lectures  are  de- 
livered extemporaneously,  and  it  will  be 
for  them  to  Ret  rid  of  the  statement  in 
>>ur  affidavit  that  they  were  delivered  as 
from  a  written  composition. 

Then,  my  Lord,  that  being  so,  I  sub- 
mit to  your  Lordship,  upon  the  cases 
which  have  been  decided;,  if  the  tact 
exists  that  they  are  delivered  from  a 
Copy,  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  such 
a  property  in  them  as  the  law  will  pro- 
tect. 

My  Lord,  1  shall,  therefore,  leave  that 


part  <>f  the  case,  and  deal  with  the  otl 
part  "i  it,  w  hiili  is  this :  whether  or  not 
s  person  who  has  become  a  member  of 
Mr.  Abernethy' s  lecture-room  is  entitled 
to  pay,  that  In- has  the  right  of  publish- 
ing his  lectures?  Nowyon  reference  to 
that  subject,  l  find  that,  as  against  a  per- 
son having  a  property  in  that  which  ex- 
ists in  sentiments  and  language,  in  order 
to  raise  the  intention  of  publication,  th  \ 
onus  is  not  on  the  person  claiming  the 

property,  but  on  the  person  seeking  to 
invade  it;  and  if  it  can  be  shown,  from 
the  nature  of  the  contract  between  Mr. 
Abernethy  and  the  persons  attending  the 

lecture- room,  that,  they  have  a  right  be- 
yond mere  attendance  lor  the  purpose  of 
improvement — beyond  their  right  oi'tak-  * 
iug  notes  of  the  lectures    for  their  own 

use  and  improvement  or  practice;  and 

that  it  was  a  contract  implied  between 
him  and  them,  that,  if  they  thought  fit — 
if  any  person  thought  fit,  he  might  at 
once  publish  them  to  the  world,  it  is 
not  for  Mr.  Abernethy  to  recede  from  the 
terms  of  any  such  contract ;  but  1  call 
on  them  to  snow  they  had  such  a  right  at 
the  rime  they  entered  into  their  engage- 
ment with  Mr.  Abernethy.  My  Lord, 
as  far  as  Mr.  Aberuethy's  expression  of 
intention  can  go,  it  is  given  to  your 
Lordship  in  the  manner  in  which,  on  the 
third  lecture,  it  has  been  stated  to  your 
Lordship  ;  and  it  was  addressed  to  those 
who  heard  him  ;  and  if  there  had  been 
a  right  in  them  SO  to  deal  with  the  pro- 
perty, it  was  unheard  of,  at  least,  at  that 
time,  for  he  distinctly  told  the  assembled 

pupils, 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  The  first  ques- 
tion is— the  first  question  is,  whether  an 
oral  lecture  is  Within  the  protection  of 
the  law  ?  That  is  the  first  question. 
Now,  <■!.<  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  that 
has  not  yet  been  the  subject  of  deter- 
mination. There  has  not  yet  been  any 
decision  on  that  subject.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  be  a  lecture  apparently 
oral,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  deli- 
vered, by  the  assistance  of  a  very  good 
memory,  from  a  written  composition, 
winch  may  be  the  case,  or,  at  least,  it  is 
said  to  be  so  with  respect  to  extempore 
sermons,  the  question  then  will  be,  if  it 
could  not  be  made  out  in  point  of  law, 
that  an  oral  lecture,  or  an  oral  sermon 
was  within  the  protection  of  the  law, 
whether  that  protection  is  due  to  the. 
written  composition  ?  Another  question 
will  be,  whether  this  Court  wou.d  inter- 
fere before  notice  had  been  given  that 
that  oral  composition  — that  that  appa- 
rently oral  lecture,  was  orally  the  deli- 
very of  a  matter  from  a  written  compo- 
sition, before  notice  ?  And  another 
question  will  be,  whether,  if  the  oral 
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is  to  be  protected  by  the    I 
that  it  li  delivered,  though  auparentlj 
it  Is,  in  truth,  the  dciiv<  rj  of  .1 
written  composition  ?  whether  those  who 
t  that  that  circuu  the 

protection  of  the  lam  to  that  Lecture 
which  appears  to  be  orall)  deliver 
whether  it  i>  uot  ou  them  to  produce 
ami  >how  that  written  composition,  in 
order  to  make  out  their  case.  ?  1  used, 
the  other  day ,  certainl) ,  lunptagewhich, 
perhaps,  it  was  a  littie  too  natty  for  me, 
as  u  judge,  to  use ;  but  yet  I  do  uot  re* 
rant  of  the  doctrine  widen  I  then  stated; 
for  1  have  no  conception  in  the  world  but 
that  the  lectures  of  Professor  White, 
and  the  other  persons  whose  name-  have 
been  mentioned,  are  compositions  which 
have  the  full  protection  of  tin1  law:  i 
have  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.    Ro$t.     My     Lord,     I     have  now 

stated  to  your  Lordship  the  different 
points  which  are  raised  on  the  pleadings, 
and  I  shall  conclude  my  address  to  your 
Lordship  l>\  observing,  with  respect  to 
the  existence  of  a  written  copy,  that  I 
am  not  aware  the  difficulty  has  ever  ex- 
isted in  any  ease  where  a  party  coming 
for  an  injunction  on  a  written  copy,  that 
the  part]  h;ts  been  required  to  produce 

the    written    copy   itself:    it  has  always 

been   taken   on  the  affidavit  when   it 

has  been  stated  that  it  was  so,  and  the 
Court,  has  given  that  piotectiou  to  the 
plain  tiff  which  lie  was  entitled  to.  1  was, 
however,  proceeding  to  address  your 
Lordship  in  this  view  of  the  case,  that, 
taking  it  on  either  of  the  propositions 
which  have  been  submitted  to  your  Lord- 
ship, the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection which  he  seeks,  namely,  to  re- 
strain the  publication  of  this  work,  and 
the  question  is,  whether  or  not  they  can 
contend  that  we  have  in  any  manner 
given  them  the  right  of  publication.  I 
apprehend  it  will  nut  he  disputed  that 
we  have  the  property  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  publication,  and  unless  they 
can  show  that  they  have  acquired  the 
right  of  publication  which  we  possessed, 
we  arc  entitled  to  the  protection  of  this 
Court. 

My  Lord,  we  have  likewise  addressed 
to  your  Lordship,  as  we  conceive,  look- 
ing at  the  mode  in  which  this  right  is  rc- 
COgnizedin  some  of  the  cases,  that  if  your 
Lordship  is  satisfied  on  the  affidavit  that 
there  is  a  prima  facie  property  in  the 
plaintiff  from  the  facts  which  he 'presents 
to  your  Lordship,  it  is  on  the  defend- 
ant's who  claim  the  nght  to  invade  that 
to  show  to  your  Lordship  that  they  had 
the  authority  of  the  plaintiff  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  if  we  concede  to  them,  that 
the  case  is  made  out  as  far  as  the  pro- 
perty in  the  subject  matter  of  complaint 


,  \et  i:  lies "H  then 

II    I  lulil. 

as  far  as  that  ..  <t- 

oiu  intention  i  i  ton 

i  [natively  v\  ith  us, 
tended,    during  the    number   of  y< 
since  lectures  on  ai  is  and  n  i 
to  exist,  that  there  has  been  an  una  i 
on  the  property  in  the  lectures  to  deli- 
vered by  the  lecturer.  And  it  is  admitted 
here  from  the  earliest  time  of  this  insti- 
tution, with  respect  to  the  lectures  de- 
livered on  this  particular  subject  and  at 
this  particular  place,  it  never  has  been 

understood,  or   at  least  acted    on,    that 

the  lectures  which  were  tiu-ic  delivered 
could  be  given  to  the  public!  That  ap- 
pears, my  Lord,  from  what  is  expressed 

by  the  lecturer  himself,  for  it  appear!  !>\ 
the  affidavit  th.it  he  expressly  mentioned 
that  in  delivering  bis  lectures,  and  which 
was  ratified  by  the  unanimous  assent  of 

the  assembled  pupils  to  whom  he  made 
his  appeal,  and  was  not  dissented  from 
by  any  person  to  whom  he  SO  expressed 
himself.  Al  soon  as  this  eloquent  lec- 
turer found  his  property  had  been  inva- 
ded by  the  publication  of  The  Lai.* 
he  immediately  took  the  opportunity  to 
protest  against  it  in  the  strong  terms, 
and  I  must  say  with  reference  to  that 
subject  in  the  appropriate  language, 
which  be  used  on  that  occasion. 

My  Lord,  1  have  now,  I  believe,  stated 
all  the  points  ou  wliich  we  conceive  we 
are  entitled  to  the  injunction  which  we 
pray.  1  will  .however,  just  add  this  cir- 
cumstance: it  is  stated  in  the  affidavit 
that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  sanctioned  the 
publication  of"  his  lectures;  now,  my 
Lord,  so  far  from  that,  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  wishes  to  vindicate  the  purity  of 
his  own  language  by  the  publication  of 
his  own  works.  My  Lord,  since  this 
case  was  on  before,  they  have  thought 
tit  to  put  into  this  publication  most  im- 
properly certainly  that  your  Lordship 
was  perfectly  justified  (alluding  to  what 
took  place  oil  the  former  action;  in  say- 
ing, you  would  make  short  work  of  the 
business. 

Mr.  Home.  What  are  you  referring 
to?  There  has  been  no  publication  to- 
day ! 

Mr.  Rose.  Yes,  there  has  ;  I  hold  it  in 
my  band. 

Mr,  Home.  That  is  not  part  of  Mr, 
Abernethy's  lectures.  1  submit,  my 
Lord,  this  is  a  very  unfair  mode  of  deal- 
ing; what  has  that  to  do  with  the  case? 
It  may  be  very  convenient  for  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  to  go  out  of  the  case. 

Mr.  hose.  When  this  was  ou  before, 
and  when  they  undertook  not  to  publish 
without  your  Lordship's  leave,  I  certainly 
think  they  have  been   a  little  stepping 
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out  of  their  lino  of  dutj ,    althou 

admit    l!it\    have    not    ;.';•,  rl,    M;  .     \ 

luiliy's  leetures,  yet  t ln-%  have  been 
writing  on  i  •  n  ; ■■■•!  mi  which  his 
Lectures  depend ;  there  la  m>t  the  least 
doubl  aborrt  that. 

Mr.  >■  do    right    to 

itapj  that ;  it  Is  Improper  to  state  it,  be- 
cause it  is  not  verified  by  an  affidavit, 
and  if  it  were  verified  l»\  an  affidavit,  it  is 
totally  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion before  your  Lordship. 

Mr.  /lose,  hi  my  judgment  it  is 
proper  to  state  it,  aud  l  shall  state  it  as 
part  <>f  my  observations. 

Mr.  Ho  .■•'.  Tin  u  my  Lord  (  bancel- 
lor  will  understand  me,  as  counsel  for 
the  defendant,  as  Objecting  to  it.  There 
is  no  such  book. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  say  there  is  such  a  hook  ; 
audit  will  he  (ran id  on  all  the  hooks,  arid 

on  this  also,  that  the  defendant  here 
nuts  himself  forth,  on  the  principle  of 
Holding  out  what  he  calls  the  established 
rule.-  of  this  hospital,  in  order  to  protect 
himself  against  nis  standing  forth  as  the 
champion  for  the  students  and  surgeons. 
And  in  that  way  the  defence  is  presented 
to  your  Lordship. 

My  Lord,  [Shall now  leave  this  case, 
with  reading  to  your  Lordship  that  ob- 
servation which  1  alluded  to  in  the  course 
of  the  argument,  namely,  the  mode  in 
which  my  Lord  Mansfield  deals  with  the 
case*  if  the  party,  against  whom  the 
publication  is  made,  publishes  without 
allowing  the  author  the  opportunity 
which  he  himself  ought  to  have  of  giv- 
ing to  the  world  what  the  defendant 
e.dls  his  sustained  composition.  Your 
Lordship,  taking  it  upon  the  hill  and 
affidavit,  that  he  does  intend  to  publish 
and  give  to  the  world  himself  the  lec- 
tures, which  are  thus  slovenly  and  in 
their  undressed  state  given  to  the  public. 
My  Lord,  what  my  Lord  Mansfield  says 
is  this  and  the  whole  of  this  argument 
is  addressed  on  the  common-law  right 
independent  of  the  statute  ,  he  says  it  U 
just  that  an  author  should  reap  the  pe- 
cuniary profits  of  his  own  ingenuity  and 
labour.  It  is  just  that  another  should 
not  use  his  name  without  his  consent. 
it  is  fit  that  he  should  judge  when  to 
publish,  or  whether  he  will  publish-  It 
js  fit  be  should  not  only  choose  the  time 
but  the  manner  of  publication :  how 
ni.iiiv  ;  what  volume  ;  what  print.  It  is 
tit  he  should  choose  to  whose  care  he 
will  trust  the  accuracy  and  correctness 
of  tin'  impression.  To  whose  honesty 
he  will  confide  not  to  foist  in  addi- 
tions ;  with  other  reasons  of  the  same 
effect.  I  allow  them  sufficient  to  show, 
"  it  i-  agreeable  to  the  principle  of 
ritrht  aud  WFOttg;  the  fitness  of  things, 


Convenience  and  policy,  and,  therefore, 

to  tlu  common  lav\,  to  protect  the  copy 
before  publication.  But  the  -.one  reasons 

lnd, I  after   the  author  haa  published  ;   be 

is  to  reap  no  pecuniary  profit,  If  the  u 

moment  after  his  work  come-,  out  it 
may  be  printed  upon  worse  paper  and  iu 
worse  print,  and  at  a  cheaper  rale.   The 

eighth  of  Anne  is  no  answer.    We  are 

considering  die  common  law  upon  prin- 
ciples before  aud  independent  of  that 
act.  The  author  may  not  only  be  de- 
prived oi  anj  profit,  but  lose  the  expense 

ne  has  been  at.    He  is  no  more  matter 

of  his  own   name.     He  has    no    control 

over  the  (oil  of  bis  own  work. 

I  le  cannot  prevent  additions." 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  I  take  that  law 
to  be  extremely  (dear,  because  decisions 
have  made  i»  so,  which  I  should  call  a 
better  thing  than  any  opinion  of  mine. 
I  take  it  to  he  extremely  clear,  that  if  a 
man  have  composed  a  written  work, 
though  he  may  have  conversed  about  the 
Subject  and  SQ  on,  that  he  may  certainly 
titain  an  action  and  have  an  injunc- 
tion against  any  body  pirating  that  writ- 
ten work;  but  I  want  to  know  with  re- 
spect to  the  first  point  that  is  raised  in 
the  case,  which  is  this  :  Whether,  if  a 
person  of  great  ability  addresses,  in  a 
colloquial  way,  or  extempore,  what  is 
called  a  lecture— whether  the  law  has 
ever  decided  that  the  publication  of  that 
is  illegal,  if  there  be  no  copy  or  writing 
from  which,  in  truth,  that  was  delivered, 
if  it  appears  to  be  a  lecture  merely  ex- 
temporaneously delivered.  1  want  to 
know,  Whether  there  is  any  case  that  has 
ever  decided  that.  Or  whether  the  law  is 
this  :  that  if  I.  to-day,  for  instance,  were, 
to  the  best  of  my  power,  to  deliver  a 
lecture  any  where  on  the  different  estates 
that  a  man  may  have  in  hand — whether 
I  can  say,  that  that  shall  be  protected 
on  the  principle  of  the  cases  which  have 
been  decided,  because  it  may  happen, 
possibly,  that  twenty  years  hence  my 
memory  may  he  correct  enough  to  pub- 
lish that  lecture.  There  never  has  been 
such  a  decision  that  1  know  of. 

Mr.  Rose.  1  have  certainly  not  been 
able  to  find  such  a  decision,  my  Lord. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  If  this  gentle- 
man will  write  a  composition,  and  then 
deliver  it  orally — 

The  Solicitor  Gmerei.  We  don't  like 
so  to  lecture  ;  we  like  to  deliver  our  lec- 
tures orally,  and  not  in  writing. 

The  bo  <l  Chancellor.  The  question  I 
suppose  that  will  he  made  about  that  is, 
whether  the  Court  has  not  a  right  to  ex- 
amine the  accuracy  with  which  it  was 
stated,  byseeingthecopyin  writing.  The 
ordinary  course  of  proceeding  in  all  these, 
matters  of  injunction  is,  to  produce  the 


THE    LAN  C I    l 


■   '■    •'  , 

ether  th<  j  correspond. 
Von  iu  h    mi  the  questtou  of 

vhal  is  right,  but 
you  are  entirely  ou  the-  question  of  law. 
I  do  uot  mean  t.>  intimate  au)  opinion 
iv,  because  that  would  be  wrong,  but 
1  .tin  oiih  au  -i.  us  that  the  uature  of  the 
que  ugln  before  the  Court  should 

not  !)•,■  inisuuuerstood. 
Mr.  Rote.    The  first  question  that  is 
on  [lie  bill  is.  whether  there  is  any 
an  orallj  delivered  lecture, 
that  is  anew  question  certainly:  I 
find  any  decisiou  on  that  suhject, 
submitted  lny  observations 
t<>  the  Court  on  that  part  of  the  case, 
•     I  upon  the  evidence  given  bj  the  de- 
fendant  himself,    with   respect   to  the 
is  and  sentiments  contained  in  this 
publication  being  the  verj  language  which 
used  by  the  plaintiff  himself,  and 
fore,  with  respect  to  the  question 
oi  identity ,  we  have  established  that  be 
yond  all  doubt  The  nextquestion  which 
'S  on  the  bill,  is  that  these  lectures 
were  delivered  as  from  a  writing,  and 
Lordship  will  observe,  that  the  way 
in  which  they  meet  that  on  their  affida- 
vit is  this :  they  say  that   the  said  lec- 
tures delivered  by  the  said  plaintiff  as 
esaid  have  been  so  delivered  exteni- 
lusly,  and   were  not   read   from 
aa\  paper  or  other  writing  at  the  time  of 
the  delivery  thereof,  and  that  the  said 

let  tares  are,  as  the  deponent  believes,  il- 
ratious  of  the  principles  of  surgery,  as 
laid  down  by  him  the  said  John  Hunter, 
and  otl.t  rs,  tor  the  most  part  derived  by 
the  said  plaintiff,  from  eases  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  dutv  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
Hospital;  so  that  they  put  it  as  appro- 
priation of  learning  derived  from  otters 
who  had  practised  in  the  Hospital,  and 
therefore  they  leave  that  part  of  the  ease 
to  a  certain  extent  uncontradicted. 

My  Lord,  I  shall  close  what  I  was 
about  to  state  to  your  Lordship  with 
the  language  of  my  Lord  Mansfield,  in 
tins  very  extensive  ease  in  Burrows, 
which  is  better  than  using  my  own  lan- 
guage. My  Lord,  after  going  on  to  the 
extent  I  have  already  read,  he  goes  on 
to  gay,  "  any  one  may  print,  pirate,  and 
perpetuate  imperfections,  to  the  disgrace 
and  against  the  will  of  the  author  •  may 
propagate  sentiments  under  his  name 
which  he  disapprt)\es,  repents,  and  is 
ashamed  of.  He  can  exercise  no  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  manner  in  which,  or 
the  person  by  whom  his  work  will  be 
published.  For  these  and  many  more 
reasons,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  just  and  fit 
to  protect  the  com  after  publication." 

Now,  my  Lordj  l  have  nothing  more 
to  submit  to  your  Lordship,  except,  that 


on  the  gei  ab- 

mitv 

tin  Court,  from  that  which  ou 

the  evidence  before  ti.    I 

the  propel  t\   resilil 

tiiul  talent  of  the  plaintiff  in  1, 


Air.  linn,-  then  proceeded  i 
dresl    the   Court,  on    the   part   ol   I 
defendant,  as  follows : 

My  Lord,  I  am  of  counts]  for  the 
defendants  in  this  ease,  and  l  cannot 
help  thinking  that,  on  reflection,  it 
will  he  a  matter  of  very  great  satis- 
faction tt>  tin-  eminent  plaintiff  by 
whom  this  bill  lias  been  filed,  I 
some  satisfaction,  I  trust,  to  your 
Lordship,  in  thi<>  ease,  to  i  e,  after 
the  arguments  of  my  learned  friends, 
that  the  complaint  which  is  new  made, 

has  not  in  any  respect  a  tendency  to 
diminish  the  just  eminence  of  the 
plaintiff,  or  to  hold  up  that  distin- 
guished person  to  ridicule,  or  his  pro- 
fessional skill  to  ridicule,  or  his  cha- 
racter to  ridicule,  or  that  it  is  in  any 
degree  defamatory  of  bin:.  My  Lord, 
that,  I  apprehend,  must  be  a  matter 
of  just  satisfaction  to  him.  Lor,  1  ap- 
prehend, quite  the  contrary  must  ne- 
cessarily he  inferred  from  the  very 
gravamen  of  the  case,  if  such  I  can 
call  the  case  which  this  eminent  plain- 
tiff has  been  advised  to  put  upon  the 
record.  For,  as  I  understand  the 
gravamen  of  the  case,  it  is  not  that 
there  is  any  misrepresentation,  or 
any  improper  motive  with  ie$pect  to 
the  just  representations  of  such  a  per- 
son, and,  I  mu«t  add,  to  his  credit  ; 
for  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  what  he 
complains  of  is  the  very  minute  fide- 
lity with  which  his  lectures  are  handed 
to  the  public,  through  the  medium  of 
the  press.  Now,  I  apprehend,  there- 
fore, knowing  the  just  eminence  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  his  great  skill  in 
his  profession,  and  his  great  science 
in  his  profession,  that  the  necessary 
consequences,  independent  of  the  mo- 
tives which  are  ascribed  to  the  author 
of  this  work— the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  this  publication  must  be  to- 
extend,  if  it  were  necessary,  the  fame 
of  the  plaintiff,  instead  of  that  fame 
being  confined,  however  widely  it  may 
be  diffused  among  professional  men 
and  those  patients  who  place  them- 
selves under  his  care — that  it  will  un- 
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doobtedly  have  the  effect  <>f  extend- 
i ii i^  that  justly  earned  reputation 
throughout  tin*  community  at  large. 
'lli.it  must  be  the  necessary  tendency 
of  the  general  difftielbn  of  this  work; 
end,  I  apprehend,  Dot  only  ibe  ne 
cessary  tendency,  but  the  actual  ten- 
dency, of  the  publication  Of  the  work  ; 

ami  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  to  the 
gentleman,  whoxever  publication  this 

may  be,   any  Other  object  than  that  ot' 

more  generally  diffusing  the  circula- 
tinn  of  the  jostly-earncd  fame  of  the 
plaintiff. 

My  Lord,  I  put  out  of  the  question 
for  the  moment  that  which,  I  hope,  is 

not  intended  to  be  denied  to  the  de- 
fendants i  tor  I  apprehend  it  cannot) 
that,  at  the  timetney  are  doing  justice 
to  the  plaintiff  and  to  the  cause  of 
surgical  knowledge  and  science,  by 
publishing  this  work  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  in  general,  they  are,  at 
the  same  time,  doing  that  which  I 
apprehend  every  man  is  permitted  in 
this  country  to  do,  and  by  doing  which 
be  may  earn  a  fair  profit  to  himself. 
And  the  question  then  will  be,  whether 
he  is,  or  not,  entitled  to  the  fairly- 
earned  profit  which  this  publication 
has  hitherto  brought,  and  which  I 
hope  it  still  will  continue  to  bring, 
Ely  learned  friend,  the  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral, has  been  pleased,  certainly,  to 
cast  some  very  extraordinary  epithets 
on  the  affidavit  of  my  client,  for  he 
concluded  his  observations  on  that 
part  of  the  case  by  imputing  that 
which  I  am  sure,  he  meant  to  impute 
only  through  the  vehemence  of  the 
moment  and  not  deliberately,  namely, 
that,  When  the  motion  was  first  made, 
time  was  asked  by  us,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  real  defence  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  sham  defence  to  be  made  by 
affidavit.  Now,  I  can  only  say  that, 
if  that  be  matter  of  just  imputation,  it 
is  matter  of  just  imputation  which  is 
to  be  cast  on  myself  and  my  learned 
friend  whose  assistance  I  have  in 
this  case.  For  your  Lordship,  I  dare 
say,  recollects  enough  of  this  case 
to  bear  in  mind  that,  when  this 
motion  was  first  attempted  to  be 
brought  on,  it  was  the  day  after  the 
bill  was  filed,  and  the  day  after  the 
affidavit  had  been  filed  in  support  of 
the  bill.  An'],  to  be  sure,  if  this  ques- 
tion be  not  quite  a  matter  of  course,  if 
it  be  a  question  of  any  importance  to 


the  parties,  and  if  it  be  a  question  (as 

ni\  learned  friend  the  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral has  pal  it  of  still  greater  Inport- 
anee  to  the  public,  1   think  the  COUH  -    1 

for  the  defendants  should  hardly  care 
for  an\  cciuiire  which  may  be  at- 
tempted   to    he    cast    on    tin  in  by  my 

learned  friends,  or  whatever  my  learn- 
ed friends  may  think  of  them,  if  in 
such  a  case  they  a^k  time  to  do  justice 
to  their  client,  and  themselves,  and 
the  public  at  large.      Willi    respect  to 

the  affidavit,   my  learned  friend  the 

Solicitor-General  has  treated  it  in  a 
most  extraordinary  way ;  though*,  I 
think,  my  learned  friend   has   quite 

contradicted  himself  with  respect  to 
what  be  stated  to  your  Lordship  on 
that  part  of  the  case,  and  I  can  only 
account  for  his  treating  the  affidavit 
in  the  way  he  did  in  order  to  laugh  it 
out  of  Court;  for,  to  use  the  samci 
very  happy  expression  that  he  did, 
but  which  he  could  not  apply  to  every 
part  of  it — he  said— it  was  "  full  of 
vacuity,  and  replete  with  nothing." 
And  yet, my  Lord,  this  affidavit,  which 
my  learned  friend  the  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral says  is  full  of  vacuity  and  replete 
with  nothing — this  mask  and  visage  ot 
an  affidavit,  as  he  calls  it,  is  that  which 
engrossed  the  greatest  portion  of  my 
learned  friend's  argument;  and,  after 
arguing  on  it  for  soine  time,  he  then 
told  your  Lordship  it  would  be  very 
desirable,  nay,  after  he  had  charac- 
|  terised  this  affidavit  as  an  absolute 
nothing,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
know  whether  the  term  "  plus  than 
nothing"  might  not  be  applied  to  this 
affidavit,  ju<t  to  use  such  a  term. 
Now  my  learned  friend  wiil  forgive 
me  for  sayincr,  on  this  affidavit  also 
which  he  calls  plus  than  nothing — he 
will  allow  me,  in  my  argument,  to  say, 
that  his  argument  and  speech  on  this 
plus  than  nothing  of  an  atfidavithas  un- 
doubtedly been  the  ve  plus  of  nothing. 
It  appeared,  however,  in  the  progress 
of  my  learned  friend's  argument  and 
eloquence,  in  his  better  judgment,  that 
deeper  reflection  upon  the  case,  as  he 
went  on,  induced  him  to  state  to  your 
Lordship,  in  contradiction  of  this  no- 
thingness of  an  affidavit,  that  there 
were  important  parts  in  the  affidavit. 
And  after  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Shadweli,  and  myself  had  supposed  he 
had  concluded  his  observations  on 
this  plus  than  nothing  of  an  affidavit, 


lit! 


Til  i:   lam  i  r. 


it  »aid,  ■■  Noh  bavin 

na  .  n  thai  mi  i  ol  ii.. 
v*h  i   i  nothing,  and  \  hich  i> 

quite  (.  1,1.  v.mt,  ant)  ia  '.lam 

net*  nee,   I  will   ii,  u  call  youi    I 
abip'a  iuit m ion  (for    l    have  got   hie 

di    i"  the  i  im  si  .  i.t'  the 

affidavit."    So  that  Inn-  ia  an  affidavit 
which  niv  learned  friend  thinka  pro 
per  la  characterise  aa  an  affidavit  toll 
of  nothing*  and  which  be  baa  held  up 
to  your  Loi  i  be  ng  in   itself  a 

tier  ot'jiMt  ridicule  with  reaped   to 
tin'   partiaa  wl...  in  their  de- 

feraee,  ami  which  be  chooses  to  char 
Iiam  defence,  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  being  able  to  five  to  this  the 
character  of  an   unjust  publication  ; 

and    \et,  alter  applying  to  it  all  til 
terms  of  vituperation   which   are  so 
faaularto  bias,  he  then  aaya  he  wit] 

call  )oia  LuiiUliij.'s   attention   to  the 
important  juris  of  the  affidavit.      Now 

I  agree  with  m\  learned  friend  the 
Solicitor-General,  that  there  arc  some 

parts  of  this  affidavit  which  are  un- 
important, not  because  they  go  into  a 
great  ileal  of  extraneous  matter,  but 
bieause  the  defendant*  being  here  to 
oppose  this  motion,  not  on  an  answer, 
Luton  an  affidavit,  it  is  absolute)}  ne- 
cessary, undoubtedly,  that  what  they 
have  to  state  to  your  Lordship,  through 
their  counsel,  should  be  stated  to  your 
Lordship,  not  on  the  imagination  of 
counsel,  but  from  the  instructions  of 
their  client,  which  they  Irave  Qhought 
proper  to  have  embodied  into  an  affi- 
davit; and  it  was  lor  that  reason,  and 
that  only,  that  the  few  facts  which  are 
put  into  the  affidavit  were  "■<>  stated 
to  your  Loidship,  instead  of  being 
stated  to  your  Lordship  by  the  coun- 
sel at  the  bar.  My  learned  friend 
Mr.  Bone  has  indulged  more  in  a 
logical  argument,  and,  to  be  sine,  in 
Buch a. enseal  this,  in  which  matters 
ot  surgery  and  so  on  are  concerned,  I 
Was  very  much  struck  certainly  with 
his  mode  of  arguing  the  case,  and 
with  the  logical  manner  in  which  m\ 
learned  friend  treated  it.  He  com- 
pared 08  to  birds  of  a  cage,  and  said, 
that  we  were  assisting  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy's  birds  of  a  cage  to  make  out  a 
case  ;  lie  said  we  had  come  and  stolen 
all  his  birds — all  the  young  ones  and 
their  dams.  That  is  the  eloquent  and 
poetical  term  which  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  l\o*e  thinks  right  to  give  to  this 


mutt,  i ,  ul,\  u  ii 

—  Mv    Lord,  liavi  oo- 

,    I 
■ 
b)   saying    q  i   . 

\n<l    in,  i     I   come,  with   i      i 
Lordship's   permission,    to   what    an- 
rs  to   in  ■   to  ••!  very 

:t  importance  to  the  pai  i  i 
<>f  still  greater  importance  i<»  the  pub- 
lic, and    wlfch   1  ap|  I  I 
the  case    between    the 

which  real  e..  to    me, 

both  my  learcx  .!  fi  iends  have  studi 
ly  wished  to  withdraw*  from  your 
Lordship's  attention.  It  occuin  iu» 
ii  e,  the  \  ery  moment  whi  q  J  .  rd 
your  Lordship  ask  for  the  bill  and  af- 
fidavit, that  yonr.  Lordship  could  net 
fail  \(!\  shortly  to  see  what  the  real 
case   was  between   the  parties,   and 

that    which    yonr    Lordship    wa     good 

enough  to  throw  out  is  realrj  the  very 

e,    and    the  ground   on    which    we 

humbU  conceive  this  case  must  torn* 

Now,  I  think,  it  will  not  be  den 
by  my  Learned  friend,  that  it'  Mr. 
Abemethy,  the  plaintilf,  has  the  right 
which  he  contends  for  in  this  >  aae,  it 
is  en  the  ground  of  private  author- 
ship, that  is,  he  must  make  out  that 
he  is  the  author  of  a  certain  work, 
and  that,  as  the  author  of  a  cei  tain 
work,  he  has  the  copyright  in  it, 
and  that  we  have  infringed  on  that 
copyright:  and,  if  he  does  that,  then 
that  he  has  a  right  at  law  is  clear,  and 
not  only  that  he  has  a  right  at  law  is 
clear,  but  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  he  has  a  further 
right,  namely  in  equity  a  right  to  en- 
joy the  publication  which  he  now 
seeks  to  restrain  by  injunction.  Your 
Lordship  knows  full  well,  in  the  case 
of  an  injunction,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows as  a  necessary  consequence  on 
the  assertion  of  a  legal  right,  however 
clear  that  legal  right  may  be,  that  the 
party  who  stands  on  his  legal  right 
has  a  right  to  come  to  this  Court 
for  an  injunction,  but  that  he  must, 
at  the  same  time,  be  able  to  superadd 
to  it  the  equitable  light  to  call  on  this 
Court  for  an  injunction.  And  when- 
ever a  defendant  can  make  out  that 
the  plaintiff'  has  been  guilty  of  laches 
or  neglect,  or  has  been  sleeping  on 
his  rights  after  good  notice,  that,  in 
very  many  cases,  and  I  think  1  may 
state  as  a  general  proposition  in  all 


let,  K  has  Immmi  considered   a:i  an 
r  to  the  plaintiff's  bilf.     It   is  so 
in   the  case    of  an    Injunction  for  b 
patent,  which  is  mtv  much  similar  t  o 

this,    ami    it    is    an    every   da\'s  BrgB' 

im-iit,  ami  en  argument  that  is  always 

nsad  win-never  it  can  lie  made   Ollt,  in 
point   of  tact,    that    a    par1\   has    hccii 

sleepmx  on  his  rights,  thai  he  is  not 

entitled  to  come  to  this  Court  for  re- 
lief, unless  he  come  in  good  time. 

Now,  on  the  question,  therefore, 
of  copyright  ami  authorship,  it  is  very 
material  that  your  Lordship  should 
know,  not  what  the  counsel  have  ar- 
gued (for  they  iu  argument  may  have 
assumed  that  to  be  the  Tact  which  is 

not  the  truth),  hut  what  the  plaintiff, 
who  best  understands  his  case,  has 
stated  in  his  hill,  ami  what  he  has 
sworn  to  in  his  affidavit.  My  Lord, 
to  this  moment  I  do  not  understand 
the  plaintiff  to  have  stated  by  his  bill, 
or  to  have  sworn  by  bis  affidavit 
which  be  has  made  in  support  of  it, 
that  there  is  now,  or  ever  was,  a 
written  composition.  On  the  con- 
trary, meaning  to  deal  with  this  most 
respectable  plaintiff  as  I  do  with  every 
plaintiff  in  this  Court,  and  knowing 
that  be  is  a  perfect  master  of  language, 
I  can  only  call  your  Lordship's  atten- 
tion to  the  most  extraordinary  ex- 
pression which  is  contained  in  bis 
affidavit  on  that  subject.  It  may  be 
that  I  may  be  told  I  am  dealing  here 
with  the  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Abernethy's 
colloquial  language,  or  with  the  pecu- 
liarity of  bis  language  when  it  is  put 
into  writing,  but  if  that  be  so,  the 
gentlemen  will  please  to  get  rid  of  the 
peculiarity  of  it  as  well  as  they  can. 
I  know  of  no  such  peculiarity.  I  must 
deal  with  the  language  of  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy,  if  be  condescend  to  become  a 
plaintiff  in  this  Court,  and  to  make  an 
affidavit  in  support  of  bis  bill,  in  the 
same  way  as  I  Should'  deal  with  the 
language  of  any  other  person  who  be- 
comes a  plaintiff  it!  this  Court.  Now, 
on  the  subject  of  the  delivery  of  these 
lectures,  what  does  he  say?  Does  he 
say  be  delivered  them  iu  writing? 
No !  he  says  be  delivered  them  (and 
I  take  his  own  words)  "  And  that  the 
said  lectures  were  then,  and  are  now, 
delivered  by  the  plaintiff,  '  *»'  from  a 
writing." 

My  Lord,  it  struck  me  as  a  very  pe- 
culiar   mode    of   expression,    and    I 


thought  1  illicit  have  mis-read  the 
COp}  of  the  bill,  or,  if  not,  I  thought 
(here  HMghl  DO*,  peril  aps,  not   the  saint; 

language  in  the  affidavit  as  there  a 

in    the    bill  ;    I   was  vn\   careful  about 

the  terms,  and  I  was  therefore  de- 
sirous of  looking  to  the  affidavit  to 
whether  the  affidavit  did  or  not  con- 
tain precisely  the  same  expresoioub 
Lord,  I  have  looked  at  the  affi- 
davit, and  I  find,  in  the  affidavit 
Which  is  meant  to  convey  tins  fact  to 
your    Lordship,   that   this  was  not,   as 

we  slate,  a  mere  extempore  lecture, 

but  that  it  was  a  lecture  delivered  by 
Mr.  Ahernethy,  the  author,  "  (ts" 
from  a  written  composition;  and  I 
find  in  the  affidavit  precisely  the  same 
language  as  1  find  in  the  bill.  The 
bill  states  it  was  delivered  by  him  as 
from  a  written  paper,  and  the  affidavit 
states  it  was  delivered  by  him  as  from 
a  written  paper. 

Mr.  Nose.     Or,  in  other  words,  the 
bill  and  affidavit  agree. 

Mr.  Home.  My  learned  friend  Mr. 
Hose  says,  "  Or,  in  other  words,  the 
bill  and  affidavit  agree."  My  Lord, 
that  bwny  case,  that  the.  bill  and  affi- 
davit agree;  the  bill  stating  the  fact 
to  be,  that  the  lectures  were  delivered 
"  as  "  from  a  written  paper,  and  the 
affidavit  stating  something,  (that  some- 
thing being  quite  contrary  and  quite 
unlike  the  fact  that  they  were  deli- 
vered from  a  written  paper.)  Whatever 
the  meaning  of  that  difference  may  be 
I  do  not  know;  but  ft  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  have  not  been  taken  by  surprize 
od  that.  Now,  to  be  sure,  I  cannot 
think  that  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Rose, 
who  is  very  guarded  in  bis  language 
also,  would  have  advised  the  plaintiff 
to  couch  bis  bill  in  such  terms,  unless 
be  knew  it  was  consistent  with  the 
truth  ;  for  this  bill  is  filed  by  a  gentle- 
man who  I  know  will  tell  the  truth, 
and  who,  if  it  bad  not  been  supported 
by  an  affidavit,  would  tell  the  truth  ; 
for  I  am  sure  this  gentleman  would 
tell  the  truth  as  much  on  a  bill  as  he 
would  if  be  bad  not  made  an  affidavit 
verifying  the  bill  ;  and  yet  neither  on 
the  bill  nor  the  affidavit  has  he  verified 
the  fact,  that  the  lectures  were  deli- 
vered from  a  written  paper.  I  am 
therefore-justified  in  drawing  the  con- 
clusion, that  if  they  bad  it  would  have 
been  so  stated  in  the  bill  and  in  the 


affidavit,  win.  Ii  i,  Mil]    IB  *  >  ho  l  I    il.i 

bill.     Therefore,  I  say,  unless  1  find 

BM  i  I     in    tlu-    bill     tluil    tin  \ 

i  live i  'I  tn. in  ,i  ',-.  i  iii.  11  papei , 
(and  here  the  statem  nt  isonlj  that 
tlu*>  w H i-  ili  ii\ ered  ••  as"  ti ora  .1 
written  paper,)  1  have  a  right  te 
titat  this  plaintiff  neither  states  the% 
were  delivered  by  him,  not  swenrs 
tlus  wiii'  delivered  by  blip  from  ;i 
written  paper;  and  there  is  no  pari 
of  this  bill  or  affidavit  which  goes  <ui 
to  say,  either  at  the  time  tin  >  were 
delivered  or  at  any  antecedent  time, 
or  at  an)  subsequent  time,  that  there 

I  has  lAi-ifil  a  w  ritten  composition, 
down  to  the  moment  1  am  now  ad* 

g  your  Lordship. 
II,  in}  Lord,  the  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral assumed  something  whi<  h  wai  very 
material  to  his  argument;  hi-  sail, 
Mr.  Abernetby  is  a  public  lecturer, 
and  being  a  public  lecturer,  as  he 
would  have  yiu  believe,  at  this  hospi- 
tal, he  thought  lit  io  compare  this  pub- 
lic lecturer  to  the  eminent  persons  in 
the  different  I  diversities,  w  hose  names 
lie  mentioned  to  your  Lordship.  Now, 
my  Lord,  that  is  another  fact  which 
I  am  to  take  gratuitously  from  the 
assertion  at  tlu  bar,  lor  1  do  not  (iml 
any  Mich  tact  either  in  the  affidavit  or 
in  the  bill.  The  bill  does  not  state  it. 
I  do  not  find  thatMr.  Aberneiby  states 
he  is  a  public  lecturer,  much  less  does 
lie  swear  it ;    on   the  ry,  all  1 

know  of  Mr.  Ahernethy  (I  mean  here, 
tor  I  am  speaking  of  him  here  in  the 
character  of  plaintiff;  he  is,  undoubt- 
edly, well  known  to  most  of  us  from 
the  eminence  and  .skill  which  he  has 
Obtained  in  his  profession)  ;  but  ail  I 
know  of  Mr.  Ahernethy  on  this  record 
is,  that  Mr.  Aberaethy,  being  a  sur- 
geon of  Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
and  as  such  being,  on  certain  days, 
.Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  as 
1  conceive,  to  perform  operations,  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  direct  the  students — 
to  teach  the  students — we  find  that,  in 
the  discharge  of  that  duty  of  a  sur- 

II  in  a  public  hospital  of  the  coun- 
try, he  has  performed  operations— has 
superintended  operations,  an  I  has 
ectared  on  those  operations  to  his 
pupils,  or  to  his  students,  (if  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  like  that 
term  better,)  and,  as  1  should  say,  in 
Lis  colloquial  manner  has  given  advice 
to  the  students ;    and  all  this  taken 


it.-,  thtt 
dul)    which   Mr.  AIm 
1  li  u  H  i«  1   of  Ie4  turer,  01 
in  llw  .1,  1 1  •  1  ,   in  the 

te,  tin-  ilut\  which  Mi .  \  I 
s,  as  a  surgeou  to  thai  hospital, 
is  bound,  in  the  ditcbarg<  <•   his  pub* 
In- ilntv   to  the  hospital,  i"  perform , 
anil    that   if  he  1  1  do    it,   Mr. 

Abernetb)   would  ces  1   to  hold  that 
situation;    In-    would   then,  most   un- 
doubtedly, cease  to  hold  in  the  he 
tal  the  situation  of  surgeon  ;  for,  if  he 

ie   to  do  these  thii 
to  lecture  in  the  professor's  chair — 
if  ha  cease  to  saj  these  things  to  ti. 

who  come   there  to  be  taught,    he  will 

cease  instantly  to  be  thi  a  of 

that  hospital.  And  I  beg  your  Lord- 
ship also  to  bear  in  mind  a  fact,  which 
ray  learned  friend  thinks  goes  tor  no- 
thing, which  is  stated  in  our  affidavit, 
ami  which  is  a  fact  1  believe  that  will 
be  found  in  that  part  of  the  affidavit 
which  my  learned  friend  stated  w  4 
unimportant,  namely,  wit..  1  spect  to 
the  advancement  of  surgerj  in  gene- 
ral, not  only  dock  the  affidavit  state, 
as  my  learned  friend  knbwa,  the  let- 
ters patent  of  the  late  King  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  but  a  fact  which 
has  something  to  do  with  the  charac- 
ter of  surgeons;  for,  wiih  respect  to 
the  young  men  who  arc  hereafter  to 
bee. one  surgeons,  not  for  their  own 
individual*  emolument,  but  for  the 
security  of  the  practice,  of  which  the 
puLlic  are  not  to  judge,  but  who  are 
to  have   the    benefit  of  their  practice 

hereafter — that  thestudeuts  ace  to  be 
permitted  to  enter  the'  public  hospi- 
tals of  the  country,  and  are  10  be  per- 
mitted to  attend  the  eminent  surgeons 
who  practise,  and  dissect,  and  give 
lectures  (if  my  learned  friend  like  it) 
in  the  course  of  their  operations,  in 
these  hospitals  ;  and,  if  they  do  not 
attend,  they  have  no  passport  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  which  is 
very  essential  to  the  security  of  the. 
public  —  they  have  therefore  taken 
care  that  the  public  shall  have  a  skil- 
ful practitioner,  for  they  wiil  allow  no 
one  to  practise  without  a  certificate 
from  the  hospital  that  they  have  at- 
tended those  lectures  before  they  can 
become  surgeons.  Then,  my  Lord,  J. 
ask,  is  this  to  be  assimulated  to  the 
case  of  a  sermon,  or  any  publication 
which  a  man  may  withhold,  01  may  not 
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withhold,  and  where  it  la  quite  op- 
tional with  hjm  wljctliei  h  •  will  jm i»- 
llsh  i»  or  not,  or,  having  composed  the 

WOrk,  it  In  quite  opt':. mil  w  hat  lie  will 

do  with  it:  In  my  humble  opinion, 
i! )  two  reset)  can  !><•  more  unlike  than 
those  two  easel  ;  but  Mill  it  Is  not  in- 
cumbent  on  my  client  to  prove  what 
it  is  unlike ;  it  is  sufficient  for  Mm  to] 

it    is    not    the   s.mi<\      An  I  uric  s 

my  learned  friend  can  state  accurately 

<>n  his  hill,  and  more  Rccorately  on  liis 
i  I  n  this  plaintiff  his  done, 
what tiie  plaintiff's  case  is  with  re- 
spect to  which  he  seeks  to  restrain 
tii'  publication  of  this  work  by  injunc- 
tion, I  submit  to  your  Lordship  it  is 
not  incumbent  on  the  defendant  to 
prove  what  the  plaintiff's  case  is;  it : 
is  not  lor  him  to  do  that  ;  it  is  lor  the 
plaintiff  to  prove  what  his  case  is,  and 
when  lie  has  proved  what  Ins  ease  is, 
then  we  know  how  to  deal  with  it  in 
p  lint  oi*  fact  and  also  in  point  of  law. ; 
hut  at  present  we  neither  know  how 
to  deal  with  the  plaintiff's  ease  in 
point  of  fart  nor  how  to  deal  with  it 
in  point  of  law.  But  this  we  know, 
alter  the  able  argument  and  after  the 
logical  argument  which  wc  have  had 
from  both  my  learned  friends  —  this  we 
w,  that  your  Lordship's  observa- 
tions have  wrung  from  them  a  tacit 
admission,  that  no  such  case  as  the 
present  has  ever  hcen  decided.  And 
if  that  be  so,  then  I  ask  the  gentlemen 
whether  this  is  a  case  for  an  Injunc- 
tion I  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  be- 
cause a  case  has  not  ever  been  de- 
cided, that  therefore  it  may  not  be  a 
lit  case  for  an  injunction  ;  but  still  I 
submit  to  your  Lordship,  it  must  be 
a  case  which  is  clear  in  point  of  fact 
<  a  which  the  law  must  turn  ;  and 
when  it  is  clearly  stated  in  fact,  the 
principle  of  law  must  be  so  clear  as 
that  not  only  on  a  direct  decision, 
but  on  an  analogy  to  other  decisions, 
this  Court  has  no  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

My  Lord,  I  say  this  case  wants 
both  those  ingredients  ;  it  wants  the 
necessary  statement  of  fact,  and, 
without  that  statement  of  fact,  we 
■  ,uot  know  here  how  to  meet  the 
e  ;  and  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  are  not  to  impute  to  us  that  we 
not  understand  the  case  if  they  do 
not  understand  it  themselves;  the 
plaintiff  is  to  understand  bis  case,  and 


to  make  it  intelligible  before  he  can 

Call    on    us    tO    ^»vc    an    answer    to  il. 

Now ,  w<-  say.  he  has  done  neither  the 
onu  nor  the  other,  and  therefore  I  am 

at  a  [OSS  tO  know  on  what  ground  the 
plaintiff    is    entitled    to    an  injunction. 

It  is  perfect^  clear  to  roe  thai  the  at- 
tention of  my  learned  friends  never 
could  have  escaped  [knowing  the  pe- 
netration which  the)  possess)  any  de- 
cision, if  there  had  been  any  decision 

<,n  this   '  ubjeCl  ;   but   it  W  as    their    in- 
tention to  have  all  the   material  parts 
Of  the    case  taken    for    granted,    and, 
after    exercising    all    their   great    abi- 
lity on   the  subject,  they  would  have 
your  Lordship  come  t  i  the  c       lusion 
which   they    aimed    at.     My    learned 
friend    Mr.    Rose    fancied,     though    I 
think  his  imagination  was  rather  too 
fanciful  on  the  subject — be  fancied  he 
could  satisfy  your  Lordship  t'.;.it  this 
ought  to  be  done,  because  it  had  been 
done  before,  and  he  quoted  the  well 
known    case,  I    think,    of    I     ve     for 
Love,   the  case  of  my  Lord  Chester- 
be!  1's   Letters,    and    he  might    have 
added  a    prior  case,  decided   by    my 
Lord  Hard wicke, which  is  in  the  second 
volume  of  Atkyns.     But  in  no  one  of 
these  cases  was    there  the   necessary 
ingredient  wanted  of  a  written  com- 
position ;  in  all  those  cases  there  was 
a  written  composition,    and  the  Court 
there  was  not  called  upon  to  deal  with 
it  as  it  is  with  the  question  which  my 
learned  friend  has  raised  in  thiscase^ 
namely,   Whether  a   professor  in  the 
chair,  in  a  colloquial,  or   in  any  other 
manner,  has  delivered  bis  sentiments 
to   those   to  whom  it  was  his  duty   to 
deliver  them?    But  in  all  those  cases 
the  argument  was  bottomed  on  this 
fact,  which  was  indisputable  between 
the  parties,  namely,  That  there  was  a 
composition — a  written  composition — 
and  which  composition  could  not  be 
denied,    either  under    the   statute  of 
Anne,  or  under  the   preceding  com- 
mon-law right;    and    when  i hat  was 
discussed  in  the  great  case  of  Taylor 
and   Miliar,   it  was   not  disputed  that 
there  was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  written 
composition,  and  a  title  either   to  the 
copyright   under  the  statute  of  Anne, 
or  a  common-law  right  of  the  author 
in  it.  What  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Pope's 
Letters?     TKey  were  not  Mr.  Pope's 
conversations  which    were   carried — 
which    Boswell    carried   into    Doctor 


Ill 
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i      ,i    Chestei  Bel  la  c  kse,  Ihet 

the  Lettei  io(  L/>rd  <        lei  field,  with 

.   illll- 
:    I    111    tll.lt 

,  as  it  is  in  a  ere  it  man)  otl 
ii,   .   were  publish!  <l  from  iome« 
ti,  ng  lik  •  i  breach  of  faith  betvi 

of  tint  individual  and  ihe 

of    iii  (  hi  iterfield,   by    whom 
e  written  ;  because  it  wa*  •« 
,-,.i  ence  which  took  place  after 

his  death,  ami  which  it  was  extremal) 
Improper  should  Ih'  published,  and 
particularly  improper  that  it  should 
be  published  after  the  originals  ba  l 
been  given  up.  And  then  there  was 
the  case  ofMacklin  and  Richardson  ; 
but  do  the  gentlemen  mean  seriously 
to  assimilate  this  ease  to  that?    The 

case  of  Mr.  Macklin  was  a  ease  of  the 
publication  of  a  play  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion   was,   who    was   the   author    that 

composed  the  play  ?     The  question 

was  simply  about  the   composition  of 
the  publication,  and  the  whole  argu- 
ment  turned    on  that.     It   has    beta 
said,  that,  if  a  man  write  a  play,  and 
give    it    to   an    actor   to  aet,  he  there- 
fore gives  him  the  copy  tight    in  the 
play.     But  how    was   the   fact  in   that 
case?      That   it    was    a   written    ma- 
unscript  that  was  taken  to  the   play- 
house, and   the  actors  learned    their 
different  parts  ;  it  w  as  taken  there,  by 
Mr.   Macklin,   for  that  purpose;  and 
he  let   it  out  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion  for    '201.    to    certain    persons    to 
perform  a  given  number  of  nights,  but 
still  he   always    retained    the    manu- 
script; they  were  ins  own  notes,  and 
there   was   a  person  who  went  to  the 
plav-hoirse,  a  short-hand  writer,  as  it 
was  held  by  one  of  the  judges,   who 
took  down  from  the  mouths  of  the  ac- 
tors the  play  as  it  was  acted,  and  the 
question   was,   whether  that  gave  bin 
a   right  to   publication?     And,   to  be 
sure,  if  that   publication  had  been  al- 
lowed, it  would  at  once  have  deprived 
the  author  of  the  drama  of  the  benefit 
of  the  manuscript  notes,  and  the  wri- 
ters  of  dramas    would   then   become 
the   most  unprotected  people  in  the 
world  ;  for  no  one  hears  a  drama  un- 
til it  is  acted,  and   it"  acting  a  drama 
is  to  deprive  him  of  a  copyright,  the 
authors  of  dramas  are  certainly  the 
most   unhappy   of  all    authors.     The 


public  would  nel  1-    liki  ly,  I  1 
iu.it  were  allowed,  i 
« mini  ni  i. /i  i.  i  wit  and  humour  who 
would  da  vote  him-,  i  i  i  ihe  u  ril 
of  <i.  i        i  but    thi 

Ot      that     I  i 

c  im-  be  iron  this  1    \ml 
there  have  beeu  a  >  othi  i 

i  friei  ds.  rhei  Is  r)  , 
in  paint  of  fact,  that  tint  ease,  at 
least,  is  utterly  unlike  tfa  ■  pi eei  nt, 
and  has  no  analog)  to  it.  w  ith  respect 
to  the  doc  trim  ,  as  applied  to  that  i 
neither  m)  learned  friend  not  m) 
b  i\  e  attempted  to  deny  that  doctri 

for  it  is  perfectly  plain  and  just,  as 
applicable  to  that  |  ,  and  that  it  is 
ju^t  there  can  be  no  doubt,  because, 
in  that  cast',  there  was  indispUtabl)  a 
work  of  which  there  was  an  author. 
I  say  here,  m\  Loid,  there  IS  no  au- 
thor,  because  there   is  no  work  J   and, 

being  no  work,  it  follows,  as  a  neces- 


sary  consequence,   that  there   is  no 

copyright  to  which  the  plaintiff  fan 
say  he  has  a  right.  That,  my  Lord, 
really  is  the  short  case  between  the 
plaintiff  and  the  defendant. 

\>  ell    then,  my    Lord,  my   learned 
friends  have  supposed  that   it   is  quite. 
immaterial,  in    point   of  general  rea- 
soning,  whether    then     be    a    written 
composition  or    not.     Now    1   cannot 
follow  my  learned  friends  in  their  ge- 
neral reasoning,  or  at  all  in  the  loose 
notion   which    they    entertain  of  this 
subject  ;  I    must  circumscribe  my  ar- 
gument to   the    law,  and    I  know    no- 
thing of  the  law  except  as  1  find  it  iu 
our  case.     I  say  that  no  case  has  been 
found  in  which  this  question   has  ever 
been  decided,   that  none  such  can  be 
found;  and  that  to  establish   the  mle 
now,  for  the  first  time,  would  be  found 
to  be  a  very  inconvenient  doctrine.     I 
think  the  convenience  of  granting  the 
injunction  would,  in  this  case,  or  in  a 
case  like  it,  be  infinitely  overbalanced 
by    the  great    mischief  which   would 
arise  from  keeping  works  of  this  na- 
ture   secret.      My   Lord,    Mr.   Aber- 
nethy,  according  "to  this  doctrine  then, 
would  have  a  right  never  to  publish  as 
the  author,  and  he  would  have  a  right 
also   never   to   compose,    and    yet    be 
would  have  aright  to  call  himself  the 
author,  because  he  chose,  in  a  certain 
place,   in   the  discharge    of  a   public 
duty,  to  talk  on  certain  subjects  which 
are  of  the  utmost  importance   to  the 
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public,  and  of  essential  importance  to 
the  audit  ace    who    ittendi  d,   or,  ■  I 
lealt,  in  a  greal  portion  of  then,  and 
without  which  they  cannot,  according 
to   tin  admitti  (I  rules  of  the  in-tit i»- 
rion,  practise  as  Burgeons.     Ii   is  ol 
particular  importance   to   the   public 
thai  knowledge  of  this  sort  should  be 
spread  among  them,  that  they  who  a£ 
um  wauls  may  become  their  pal 
ma)  know   that  they  are  attended  bj 
surgeons  of  competent  skill ;  it  is  like- 
wise of  grcal   importance  that  know- 
ledge on  this  and   aH  other  snb, 
should  not  be  misreprt &nted ;  ami  it 
is   also  i)i   great  importance  to    the 
plaintiff,    Mr.  A  ber  net  by,  if  he   have 
that  peculiarity  of  manner  which  ap- 
pears to  belong  to  him,  that  it  should 
be  held  out  to  the  public.     But  that  is 
not  the  question  here.    It  is  of  great 
importance    too    to    Mr.  Abernethy, 
and  lie  has  a  right  to  expect  it  from 
any   individual   or   public    work,   that 
the    work   which   purports   tu  publish 
the  Lectures  delivered  by  him  should 
not  be  misrepresented,  and  that  the 
merit  which  he  has  so  justly  acquired 
in  his  profession  should  not  be  tarnish- 
ed.    And  I  apprehend,   it*  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy chose   to  publish  a  composition 
of  his  own  on  a  subject  in  which  he  is 
so  eminently  skilled,  (and  perhaps  he 
is  mote  competent  to  be   the  author 
than    any  body  else,)  he  has  exactly 
the  same  right   as  any  other    author 
has;    but,    unless    he    really   he.    the 
author,  it  is  idle  lor  him  to  come  here, 
he  not  being  the  author,  to  discuss  the 
subject.     For  no  man  can  come  here  to 
discuss  that  question,  and  to  ask  for 
an  injunction,  unless  he  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  the  work,  and  that  he  is  the 
author  of  it.     Now,  I  say,  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy has  failed  herein  proving  the  ex- 
istence of  the  work,  and  consequently 
that  he  is  the  author  of  it ;  and,  unless 
the  gentlemen   on  the  other  side  can 
contend  that  there  is  such  a  work  in 
existence,  they  have  no  right  to  come 
to  the  Court  to  ask  for  an   injunction. 
"When   a  man  comes   into  a  court  of 
justice   and  complains  of  a  piracy  of 
his  work,  my   learned   friend  knows 
that  the  piracy  of  the  work  is  a  ques- 
tion that  can  be  tried,  and  is  capable 
of  being  tried,  and  he  knows  that  be 
cannot  be  heard  in  this  Court  ecccepi 
he  be  able  to  produce  his  work,  in  order 
that   it  may   be  compared  with   that 


\<  hicli  is  -aid  to  be  the  /"i  <■   < "'  wot  k 
i  n  were  otherw  isc,  whei  a  ii  the 
!i\  which  \<  ni  Lordship  ran  try 

that  (piest'ion  r      How   can    JOUI   I. Mid- 
ship try  whether  that  which  in  said  to 
be  the  piratical  work  be.  ti ue  or  un- 
ti  ue. 
One  word  more,  my  land,  on  thai 

subject  ;  and  it  Mr.  A  ber  net  1)  J  v. 
here  I  am  BUTC  lie  would  forgive,  be- 
»  anse  in  illicr  he  nor  any  m,.ii  will  sup- 
pose I  am  thinking  he  is  capable,  for 
I  Bm  sine  he  does  not  m<  an,  to  mia-i 
represenl   the  tacts;  bul   what  I  sajj 

is,    that  it  is   most   idle  foi        i  .    Um  r- 
nethy,  or  any   other  man.  to  snppo 
-, hit  he  can  have  justice  meted  out  in 

thLs    Coin  I     which    every    one    of    the 
King's  subjects  may  not.     And  your 
Lordship,  I  am  sure,  is  aware  of  the 
inconvenience    which    would    be    the 
oonaeqnence  of  tin   equity   which    is 
contended   for  by  the   other  side,  if  it 
were  to  be  meted  out  to  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy singly,  as  an  exception  to  the 
general  i  ule,  differently  to  what  it  is  to 
the  rest  of  the  King's  subjects  ;  but  it 
must  be  meted  out  in  the  same  way 
to  him  as  it  is  to  all  the  King's  sub- 
jects.    The  inconvenience  would    be 
monstrous,  and  the  perjury  would  be 
monstrous  :  it  would   be  impossible  to 
try  the  fact,  and  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  your  Lordship  eve  r  to  get  at 
it  ;  and  yet  your  Lordship  is  asked  to 
take  all  these  things  for  granted  to  be 
untrue — every  thing  against  the  pub- 
lishers,  but  upon   what  ground   I  do 
not  knew.    Why  the  publishers  are  to 
have    every     thing    inferred    against 
them,  and   on  facts  too  which  create 
no  just  inference,    I    do    not   know. 
Why  the  supposed  author  of  a  work 
is  to  have  every   thing  inferred  in  fa- 
vour  of  him  who  makes  the  applica- 
tion to  the  Court  that  it  is  his  work, 
and   that  he   is  the   author  of  it,  and 
not   we,  especially  when   he  will  not 
condescend  to  produce  his  work,  I  do 
not   know  ?      lint    if    your    Lordship 
should    decide,    that    the    Injunction 
ought  not  to  be  granted,  it  will  neces- 
sarily   teach  the  public   that    injunc- 
tions, which  arc   special  remedies  to 
he  obtained  only  in  this  Com  t  when 
the  case  is  so  clear  in  point  of  fact, 
and  in   point  of  law,   that  no  lawyer 
cm  doubt  it;  it  will  be   teaching   the 
public  that  persons  are  not  to  come 
into  a  Court  of  Equity,  on  a  specula- 
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an. I  >t.,te  their  r«M  SI  thai  Ist'ed-   where  they  now  exist,  and  ; 
.  that  the)  are  not  to  state  \i  last  fifty  year,j 

n  is  one  day,  and,   If  the)  *  I  **  nut  came  le  tures  of  tli 

like  it  when  the)   nave  stated  it  io  pntabry  have  been  i 

i  iv,  irate  It  another  wav  to-mor-  the   slightest  degree 

i  and  go  on  varying  their  eaae  as  found.    I  thereiort    bum  i.  ask 

11  as  the)  please,  and  all  that  time  Lordship  w  he  the  i    the    omission  i     I 
the  defendant  is  to  be  tied  down  bylnegle  t  of  the  plaintiff,  nndei 

the  Injunction  of  the  Court,  uot  be-  cmnstances,  in  coming  into  a  court  o£ 

•  he  did  not  understand  his  own  eqnjty  for  this  extraord.inar)  cuuil 


•nee,  hut  !>■  c  mse  be  did  not  un- 
deratand  the  plaintiff's  case;  and  un- 
derstand it  he  cannot,  and  therefore 
it  is  impossible  he  can  make  a  defence 
either  at  Ian  or  In  equity  to  it. 

Lord,  what  we  say  is,  that  he 
who  comes  into  a  court  of  justice  and 
complains  is  bound  to  state  his  case 
en  the  record  clearly,  and  not  by  an- 
ient or  by  word  of  mouth  of  his 
counsel,  and  that  even  if  it  could  be 

understood  by  my  clients  here,  which 
I  submit  it  cannot,  I  say  it  is  not,  and 
never  oi.£ht  to  he  an  argument  in  the 
plaintiff's  mouth  against  the  defend- 
ant, that  lie   does  iut  understand  the 


relict,  is  not  a  circumst  mce 
t  iken  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  and 
not  against  the  defendant  and  In  favouaj 
of  the  plaintiff? 

Now,   my   Lord,   with  respect   to 
Mr.  Abernethy,  bas  lie  come  here  in 

time  '.  This  bill  was  not  filed  till  De- 
cember! When  was  the  first  publica- 
tion, not  of  The  Lancet,  but  the  firgt 
publication  of  Mr.  Abernethy's  sup. 
posed  works  in  The  Lancet?  Why 
early  in  October.  Mr.  Abernethy,  it 
is  true,  may  have  been  much  better 
employed  than  reading  The  Lancet; 
but  yet  he  is  not  now  able  to  tell  your 
Lordship,  either  by  his  bill  or  by  his 


ca^e  of  the  plaintiff.  It  is  the  business  |  affidavit,  though  his  lectures  in  Too 
of.  the  plaintiff  to  make  out  his  case,  Lancet  began  to  be  published  early 
and  I  apprehend,* therefore,  the  gen-  \  in  October,  that  he  never  heard  of  it 
tlemen  have  not,  by  any  means,  esta-    till   now.     That  might  be  an  answer 

blished  even  a  foundation  for  the  ar-  I  to  the  ground  which  we  make  on  the 
foment,  tliat  there  is  a  copyright  here  !  part  of  the  publishers  of  The  Lancet, 
in   Mr.   Abernethy,   or  that    he    has,    that   he  ought  to  have  come  into  this 


either  at  law  or  in  equity,  any  right 

for  which  his  counsel  can  contend.  I 
Will  assume  that  my  learned  friends 
the  Solicitor  General  and  Mr.  Kose 
are  capable  of  presenting  more  power- 
ful arguments,  and  argument*  which 
are  more  worthy  the  attention  of  your 
Lordship  than  those  which  have  sug- 
ted  themselves  to  the  minds  of  Mr. 
SWadwcll  and  myself,  but  is  that  a 
ground  for  an  injunction  in  a  new  case, 
where,  after  the  experience  of  the  last 
fifty  years'  which  has  suggested  itself 
to  the  mind  of  any  man  who  lias  at- 
tended in  a  court  of  justice,  and  which 
I  say  is  a  strong  argument  against 
6tich  a  case  as  this— where  the  prove 


Court  before.  But  he  gives  your  Lord- 
ship a  history  of  all  the  proceedings 
which  have  taken  place  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  publication  of  The 

Lancet  down  to  the  present  time. 
Nay  !  he  tells  your  Lordship  now  soon 
he  began  to  complain  !  lint  where  did 
he  complain  ?  \v  hy  in  the  professor's 
chair,  as  my  friend  the  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral calls  it !  And  he  states  that  the 
next  number  contained  the  complaint, 
which  complaint  is  stated  as  a  part  of 
the  publication,  and  that  complaint 
was  made  in  the  lecturer's  chair  (to 
use  the  language  of  Mr.  Abernethy), 
and  I  do  not  complain  of  his  using 
that  language, though  I  think  the  gen- 


cation  has  every  day  existed,  as  it  has  tlemen  on  the   other  side  will  hardly 

in    this   case,   and   where    it    is  quite  he  grave  in  contending   that   that  was 
clear  it  exists  at  this  moment,  not  only  '  part  of  the  professor's  lecture  deliver- 

With   respect    to   Mr.  Abernethy,  but  ed  from  his  written  composition  in  the 

with  respect  to  a  great   many  other  professor's  chair!    Then  what  was  it? 

'•  Professors    in  the  Chair,"   as  they  It  was   part  of  the  colloquial  recita- 

are  called  by  my  learned  friend,  at  the  tion    with  which    Mr.  Abernethy,   in 

place  where  these   lectures  arc   deli-  the  character  of  surgeon  to  this  hos- 

vered,  and   in    the    neighbourhood —  pita!,  iu  the  general  discharge  of  his 

where  similar  provocations  have  ex-  duty  as  surgeon  to  this  hospital,  thought 
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tight  i  o  entertain  those  about  him,  not 
as  students  or  as  professors  of  an  eh 
street  science,  but  as  young  practical 
surgeons  <»i  this  metropolis,  who  may 
hereafter  have   to  visit   the  hospital 

and  theh  patients  on  this  most  im- 
portant subject  of  medicine,  and  with 
a  view  to  perform  operations  ami  to 

practice'    BS    Burgeons  ;     and     nobody 

knows  better  than  Mr.  Abernethy 
dors  (for  he  holds  a  very  high  office  in 
thr  College  of  Sorgeona  ,  that  among 
the  bye  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  \  oung  men  mean* 
ing  to  practise  as  surgeons  must  first 
become  members  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  that  they  cannot  prac- 
tise unless  they  do  attend  the  hospital, 
and  have  a  certificate  from  the  Bur- 
geon that  they  have  attended  there. 
So  that  here  is  Mr.  Abernethy,  in  the 
character  of  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  College  ofSargeons,  laying 
down  rules  by  which  all  are  bound. 
And  where  he  goes,  as  we  say,  in  his 
character  of  surgeon  to  the  hospital — 
lmt  I  presume  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  will  say  as  a  sort  of  public 
professor— to  an  institution  of  the 
country  where,  whatever  practice  or 
Whatever  theory  may  he  delivered 
from  the  mouth  of  that  learned  person, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  deliver  the  lectures, 
it  is  admitted  the  practice  is  not  to  be 
kept  secret ;  for  the  students  cannot 
practise  unless  they  attend  the  lec- 
tures. I  do  not  mean  to  say  the  Court 
is  not  to  look  to  what  Mr.  Abernethy's 
situation  is,  or  that  there  is  not  to  be 
an  Injunction  against  The  Lancet,  or 
any  other  publication,  if  it  state  of 
Mr.  Abernethy  that  which  is  not  true 
of  him,  or  if  it  state  of  any  surgeon, 
in  any  hospital  in  this  country,  that 
which  is  not  true.  Bat  suppose  a  per- 
son states  the  practice  of  any  surgeon 
in  any  public  hospital,  and  exposes  to 
the  public  that  which  is  true,  yet  is 
not  credible  because  it  is  spoken  of 
him,  is  that  evil  or  good  ?  With  great 
submission  to  your  Lordship,  I  should 
conceive  that  to  be  the  greatest  good. 
It  is  a  check  on  the  hospital  practice, 
and  unless  there  be  a  check  existing, 
1  know  it  in  Mr.  Abernethy's  case,  and 
it  is  so  probably  in  all  cases  of  sur- 
geons— in  other  days  the  thing  may 
not  occur,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the 
general  principle,  and  as  this  is  a 
public  hospital,  or  a  public  institution, 


In  which  the  public  have  an  Inter* 

I  submit  it  is  a  subject  with  reSDCCt  to 
which  the  public  have  a  nidii  to  in- 
formation. 

And    then   COmes  a   most  important 

question   indeed  :    if   the  gentlemen 

Cannot   separate    Mr.    Abernethy    tin: 

surgeon  from  Mr.  Abe;  nethv  th«'  pro* 

lessor,  they  cannot  in  that  view  deny 
that  we  may  publish,  provided  it  be 
done  truly,  all  that  Mr.  Abeinethy 
did  in  the  way  of  operation  in  the 
hospital.  What!  are  we  then  to  \i> 
confined  to  the  publication  ot  a  nw  re 
dry  detail  of  surgical  operations  I 
Suppose  an  operation  be  attended  with 
an  observation  by  the  operator  to  his 
students,  is  not  that  to  be  published  I 
Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  f  Our 
argument  is,  that  the  professor  in  the 
chair — that  Mr.  Abernethy  the  pro- 
fessor, as  he  is  called,  is  no  distinct 
professor  from  Mr.  Abernethy  the  sur- 
geon. We  say,  Mr.  Abernethy  the 
surgeon  consents  to  accept  the  office 
of  surgeon  in  this  hospital,  for  t.h<; 
purpose  of  doing  good  ;  that  he  may 
give  to  the  public  a  knowledge  of  his 
skill  in  operating,  and  of  his  know- 
ledge in  dissecting  and  lecturing;  and 
we  say  the  public  have  an  interest  in 
that  ;  and,  having  an  interest  in  that, 
they  have  a  right  to  have  published 
every  thing  which  passes  there,  not 
merely  the  manual  operations  of  Mr. 
Abernethy,  but  also  his  colloquial  dis- 
sertation on  those  operations  ;  and  I 
ask  the  gentlemen,  therefore,  unless 
they  can  make  a  distinction  between 
Mr.  Abernethy  in  his  character  of  sur- 
geon, when  he  is  operating  and  attend- 
ing operations,  and  Mr.  Abernethy 
the  professor  in  the  chair,  what  right 
have  they  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  publication  of  what  he 
does  in  his  character  of  surgeon  and 
what  he  does  in  his  character  of  pro- 
fessor ?  I  must  utterly  deny  that 
Which  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
contend  for,  and  which,  I  submit,  is 
a  most  material  fact  in  this  case, 
namely,  that  Mr.  Abernethy  is  a  dis- 
tinct professor  of  science,  as  they  will 
have  it.  And  then,  to  refer  to  the 
cases  which  my  learned  friend  has 
cited  to  your  Lordship,  and  to  make 
a  comparison  of  cases  where  no  ana- 
logy exists,  there  is  a  further  diffi- 
culty in  the  case  :  if  my  learned  friend 
can  go  so  far,  which  he  can  only  da 
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|>y  Lis  own  powerful  lemoning,    theft 

ia  .t  further  difficulty,  which  1  de  net 
believe  he  w ill  find  in  the  casea  that 

have  been  decided.      So  that  if   1    ad 

nut  to  my  teamed  friend  that  Mr. 
Aberaethj  the  inrgeon  i>  ■  distinct 
person   from  Mi.  Ahernethy  in    the 

chair,  in  the  tlelivei  y  of  these  lectin  e-, 
ami  dUseitutinns,  (and  1  do  not  say 
he  may  not  advance  the  allium  nt,  or 
that  he  has  not  a  right  to  advance  the 
argument,)  still  he  has  not  made  out 
his  proposition,  which  vvas  this  :  that 
the  law  then  would  he  clear,  and,  as 
he  said,  not  only  clear,  hut  »o  dear 
that  it  would  be  a  matter  not  only  of 
tiial  hut  of  judgment.  Is  it  contended, 
that  this  matter  cannot  be  tried  .' 
and  if  it  cannot  be  tried,  why  not 
^\  by!  because  Mr.  Abenu  thy  can  no 
more  offer  to  a  Judge  or  jury  on  the 
eoininon-law  side  of  Westminster  Hall 
than  he  can  to  your  Lordship  the  test 
by  which  it  can  be  tried  ;  and  if  he 
were  to  go  into  the  Court  of  Kind's 
Bench,  and  there,  through  my  learn- 
ed friend  the  Solicitor  General,  have 
his  case  opened  as  it  has  been  opened 
by  him  to-day,  I  ask  my  learned 
friend,  with  all  his  experience  and 
talent,  which  I  know  is  infinitely  be- 
yond mine,  how  he  would  attempt  to 
.support  the  case  ?  l>y  what  test?  How 
lie  could  prove  the  fact?  How  he 
could  prove  the  violating  of  the  work? 
The  very  foundation  of  the  question 
failing,  there  not  being  produced  or 
producible  the  original  of  which  he 
says  this  publication  is  a  piracy,  and 
it  is  hxjiossible  to  produce  it;  for  there 
it  no  such  work  in  existence.  There- 
fore, it"  he  were  to  bring  such  a  case 
into  Westminster  Hall,  although  I 
know  his  argument  and  his  eloquence 
would  adorn  the  case,  yet  still  he  must 
fail,  and  would  not  be  able  to  get  a 
verdict.  Then,  my  Lord,  I  say,  as 
this  is  a  case  which  never  has  been 
tried,  (and  if  it  be  a  case  in  which 
there  is  the  least  probability  of  getting 
a  verdict,  why  does  not  Mr.  Ahernethy 
go  to  law  ?)  is  there  any  ground 
which  can  be  stated  to  your  Lordship 
In  this  case  to  be  an  irremediable  mis- 
chief to  Mr.  Ahernethy  resulting  from 
this  publication?  What  is  an  irreme- 
diable mischief  i  An  irremediable  mis- 
chief it  undoubtedly  would  be  if  we 
were  accused  of  having  published  any- 
thing libellous  of  Mr.  Abernetbv,  such 
G 


u  misrepresenting  him  iu  our  publi- 
cation But,  on  the  contrary,  Bfr. 
Ahernethy  Is  perfect!)  content  with 

it — nay  ,  lie  i-»  *o  content,  that  the  only 
fault  he  finds  with  iii  ij  the  very 
minute  unit  net  unite  fidelity  n  il/t  u  Inch 

we  convey  /<'•>  teniimenit  t*  ike  vuhH*. 

What  l hen  i->  the  in  t  media bh-  mischief 
to  Air.  Abcmeihy  |  Ii  Mr.  \bernethy 
an  author  with  an  existing  manuscript, 

which  he  has  offered  for  publication, 

which  he  either  has  printed  or  in- 
tends to  print  ?  No  iuch  thin;,'.  What 
then  is  the  in  emcdiable  mischief  pe- 
culiar to  his  fame  .'  None  !  What  to 
the  cause  of  science  ?  None  I  Liii 
the  enlightened  opinion  of  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Ahernethy  should  be  kept  from 
the  public.  The  irremediable  mischief, 
therefore,  resolves  itself  into  this : 
that  Mr.  Abemc  thy  baa  made  state- 
ments to  persona  whose  memory  is  so 
good  as  to  enable  them  to  publish 
them  to  the  world  so  accurately  its 
that  he  makes  no  complaint  on  the 
ground  of  inaccuracy,  and  which  Mr. 
Ahernethy,  even  if  he  have  the  manu- 
scripts, probably  never  will  publish, 
however  highly  valuable  they  may  be 
to  the  public  at  large.  Either  he  may 
be  too  lazy  (if  I  may  so  express  my- 
self), or  he  may  have  his  attention  so 
much  occupied  in  other  ways  that  he 
may  never  put  them  into  publication, 
that  they  may  go  forth  to  the  world. 
Then  is  the  publication  of  them  hi 
The  Lancet,  and  which  is  admitted  by- 
all  to  be  a  very  minute  publication  of 
them,  an  irremediable  mischief?  And 
are  the  public  to  be  deprived  of  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  en- 
lightened labours  of  Mi .  Ahernethy, 
which  but  for  the  publication  iu  this 
Lancet,  or  some  other  publication, 
might  never  appear  before  the  public  ? 
With  respect  to  Mr.  Ahernethy, 
therefore,  the  irremediable  mischief 
resolves  itself  into  thi>,  that  it  is  an 
irremediable  mischief  arising  only 
from  pecuniary  profit;  and  who  ever 
heard  of  such  a  thing  as  one  man  com- 
plaining of  another  for  having  pub- 
lished that  which,  I  apprehend,  he  has 
aright  to  publish,  when  the  person 
complaining  has  not  published,  and 
does  not  pretend  to  say  he  ever  in- 
tends to  publish,  it  himself?  For  there 
has  been  no  attempt  made  by  Mr. 
Ahernethy,  and  none  made  for  him, 
either  to  produce  the  publication  or  to 
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lay  there  la  inch  ■  publication  In  ex- 
istence ;  be  does  not  say,  u  1  h.i\e  my 
publication   at  my   bookseller's    shop, 

printed  on  fine  h  indsome  paper,  which 

I  am  telling  at  five  shillings  a  volum-, 

or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  yon  are 
underselling  me  with  your  sixpenny 

numbers."     No  such  thing! — Theevi- 

deaee  li  all  on  one  Bide  with  respect 
t.»  the  publication.  We  are  publishing 
what  ii  true,  end  the  complaint  i-.  thai 
it  is  true.  Then,  if  that  be  the  only 
Irremediable  mischief  resulting  from 
this  publication!  and  there  is  nothing 
but  this,  it  is  that  the  public  arc  to  be 
glutted  with  the  s.  i  -ii  ■<>  and  eminent 
labours  of  this  eminent  individual  who 
is  now  the  plaintiff  at  your  Lordship's 
bar.  Rut  when  be  comes  to  publish 
it  in  another  form,  not  for  his  own 
pecuniary  profit,  tor  he  wants  it  not, 
and  1  am  sure  he  would  be  above  that, 
but  probably  for  his  posthumous  repu- 
tation, then,  perhaps,  the  question 
may  arise,  whether,  With  respect  to 
bis  own  family,  if  after  his  decease 
a:!\  one  ni  iv  think  proper  to  publish 
it — then,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  to 
the  publisher  of  The  Lancet,  "  You 
shall  not  publish  this  work,  for  we  in- 
tend to  publish  it  ourselves." 

My  Lord,  that  is  the  only  irremedi- 
able mischief  into  which  this  case  re- 
solves itself;  and  I  submit  to  your 
Lordship,  on  the  facts  of  the  case,  as 
they  now  appear  before  yon,  it  is  a 
question  clearly  to  be  tried  at  law  ; 
but  which  never  can  be  tried  on  the 
1  e sr a  1  question — on  the  simple  legal 
question  —  because  the  plaintiff  is  not 
in  a  condition  to  try  it,  and,  as  we  say, 
lie  never  can  be  in  a  condition,  from 
his  own  neglect,  to  try  it;  and  there- 
fore it  is  impossible  that  Mr.  Aber- 
ttethy  can  have  bis  injunction  on  any 
irremediable  mischief.  I  am  aware, 
my  Lord,  that  a  future  irremediable 
mischief  gives  a  sort  of  peculiarity  to 
the  case,  and  that  there  is  less  equity 
in  the  case  on  that  account  than  there 
might  otherwise  be;  and  that  being 
the  only  irremediable  mischief — that, 
as  I  stated  before ,  must  go  for  nothing 
— for  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
future  lo*s  which  may  never  arise,  or 
rather  a  depreciation  which  may  never 
arise,  to  the  work;  for  it  is  only  this 
— that  some  part  of  thin  gentleman's 
family  may,  after  his  death,  say  (al- 
though there  may  be  no  prospect  of 


thst),  "  our  work  would  have  sold  to 
so  oiuch  moil1  advantage  if  the  public 

had  not  hern  previously  enlightened 

by  the  publication  of  The  Lancet." 

My  Lord,  with  respect  to  the  pub- 
lie,  it  it  a  great  advantage  to  all  man- 
kind to  have  such  eminent  labours  a* 
those  of  Mr.  A  be  me  thy  published,  anil 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  them  by 
a  large  portion  of  the  public,  who  have 

a  more  direct  interest  in  them  than 
the  public  at  large ;  I  mean  all  those 
numerous  candidates,   not  for  profes- 
sional honours   in   surgery,   but  those 
numerous  candidates  who,  from  their 
professional  reputation,  are  to  obtain 
from  them  their  bread,  and  those  can- 
didates   also    for    professional    skill, 
without  which,  perhaps,  they  may  not 
be  able  to  get  their  bread.     I  do  sub- 
mit to'yonr  Lordship,  in  a  case  where 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  bene- 
fits to  arise  from  the  dissemination  of 
such  a  work,  and  more  especially  as 
this   work  is   admitted   to  be  a  most 
faithful   transcript — not  a  transcript, 
but  a  most  faithful  statement,  of  every 
thing  that  has  fallen  from  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  on  this  most  important  practical 
subject — that  there  is  an  incalculable 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  it  by  the 
persons  practising  in  that  profession, 
and,   if  it  be  so,   I  might  almost  say 
still  greater  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
it  by  the  public  ;  and  nothing  can  be 
of  greater  benefit  than  these  works  to 
practitioners  in  the  future  practice  of 
surgery  ;    for  it  will   enable  them  to 
practise  with  greater  skill  on  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  or  on  those  persons  who 
may  have  the  misfortune  to  become 
the  subjects  of  their  operations.     If, 
my  Lord,  we  are  at  liberty  to  go  into 
the  immediate  consequence  itself  to 
the  public,  and  as  to  whether  it  be  a 
benefit  or  not,  I  apprehend  there  is 
no  man  who,  if  he  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  it  fov  a  moment,  will  not  say 
that  the  discontinuance  of  such  a  pub- 
lication will  be  a  great  prejudice  to  all 
the  rising  generation  of  surgeons,  and 
that  the  continuance  of  it  will  mani- 
festly be  a  benefit  to  the  public,  on  all 
the  general  principles  which  I  have 
stated.  And  with  respect  to  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  himself,  as  to  the  question  of 
profit,  to  which  at  last  this  case  re- 
solves  itself,   I   say  that  is  a  spjcstion 
which  is  beneath  his  consideration.  If 
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it  were  tin-  question  if  i>n.iu  ilon  •,  1 
am  sure  Mi  Aberaetb)  mould  tbroi 
hit  case  out  of  Court,  ami  i« n  yooi 
Lordship  be  does  do!  irani  to  instain 
it  on  that  ground  ;  the  object,  there- 
fore, on  x\ liL«.-lt  lie  whli«>  to  sustain 
most  be  tin-  other  grounds, 
though  fanciful  ami  unrounded  l  seb> 

mit  the\  art-,   vvl.ich  have  been  stated 

by  his  learned  counsel  at  the  bar. 

For  these  reasons,  1  submit  to  your 
Lordship,  either  in  tins  state  ot  the 

m  or  in  any  other  rtate  of  the  case, 

and  ot"  the  facts  of  the  ease,  that  this 
injunction  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

Mr.  S/uuliieil.    My  Lord,  1  am  on 
the   sane  side  with  my   friend  Mr. 

Home  in  this  case,  and,  my  Lord, 
when  this  matter  was  first  mentioned 
to  your  Lordship,  a  few  days  ego,  it 

appeared  to  me  clearly,  from  the 
statement  which  was  then  made  by 
your  Lordship,  namely,  'fc  that  it 
would  be  very  short,"  your  Lordship 
apprehended  that  the  case  was  a  case 
of  piracy,  by  the  defendant,  of  the 
written  publication  of  the  plaintiff.  It 
is  quite  clear,  1  think,  that  that  was 
the  apprehension  entertained  by  your 
Lordship,  from  thernode  in  which  your 
Lordship  delivered  that  opinion,  w  hich, 
I  am  free  to  say,  any  Judge  in  West- 
minster-hall  would  have  delivered  on 
an  apprehension  that  such  was  the 
case  ;  and  undoubtedly,  if  that  were 
the  case,  it  would  have  occupied  but 
a  very  short  time.  My  Lord,  when  the 
affidavits  had  been  made  on  both 
sides,  an  opportunity  was  given  to  us 
to  see  the  mode  in  which  the  plaintiff 
had  stated  his  right ;  and,  I  confess, 
I  was  very  much  struck  by  the  cau- 
tious and  measured  language  which 
was  used,  not  only  in  the  bill,  but  in 
the  affidavit,  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  lectures  were  stated  to  have  been 
delivered.  In  one  part  of  the  bill  the 
plaintiff  expresses  himself  thus:  that 
the  lectures  were  and  are  delivered 
by  him  "  as"  from  a  writing,  the 
property  of  the  plaintiff,  composed 
by  the  plaintiff;  and  which  the 
plaintiff  has  not  as  yet  printed  and 
published  ;  and  that  the  lectures  are 
the  sentiments  and  language!  of  the 
plaintiff."  And  then,  in  another  part 
of  the  bill,  towards  the  close  of  it, 
where  he  has  occasion  to  allude  to  the 
subject  again,  he  charges  that  "  he 
alone  has  the  property    of  the   said 


I  lecture*!  and  ai  and 

language  the  nd  that  the  copy 

<>i  u i tting i  ii i.ui  whit  h  the  same  I 
been,  ;uitl  ere  hi  future  to  b 
fated,  an  sjsd  It  the  propet t j  oi  the 
plaintiff." 

Now,  my  Lord,  thai  ll  tin-  lan- 
gaage  of  the  bill ;  and,  after  the  oh* 
serrations  which  have  been  madeca 
the  sustained  language  tit  .Mi.  \ 
nelliy,  it  certainly  appears  to  me  that 
Mr.  Abernethy  ll  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  that  at  lea^t  ;  because,  when 

iu:  has  seen  the  language,  he  permits 

it  to  stand  iu   that  cautious  and  mea- 

sured  language  rather  than   ate  his 

own.  And  in  his  affidavit  he  tollows 
that  language  most  implicitly.  When 
he  comes  to  tell  your  Lordship  his 
own  Statement,  which  ought  to  be  the 
effusion  of  his  own  mi  ml,  so  tar  from 
following  language  of  his  own,  he  im- 
plicitly follows  the  sustained  language 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Rose,  who  carries  it 
to  this  extent;  for  he  does  not  only 
use  the  expressions  which  are  stated 
in  the  bill,  but  he  goes  on,  after  stat- 
ing that  the  copy  or  writings  from 
which  the  same  have  been,  anil  are  in 
future  to  be,  delivered,  is  and  are  the 
property  of  the  deponent,  and  that 
the  "  deponent  well  hoped  that  the 
said  O.  L.  Hutchinson,  John  Knight 
and  Henry  Lacey,  would  have  de- 
sisted from  their  publication  thereof." 
So  that  your  Lordship  sees  that  Mr. 
Abernethy  has  intrusted  his  case  to  a 
gentleman  who,  from  his  skill  iu  mak- 
ing the  most  of  a  case,  has  not  per- 
mitted it  to  be  fully  and  clearly  stated  ; 
but  inasmuch  as  this  ambiguous  lan- 
guage was  introduced  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Abernethy  has  adopted 
it  implicitly  in  his  affidavit. 

Now,  my  Lord,  if  there  had  been  a 
previous  composition,  in  writing,  of 
the  lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy, how  easy  and  simple  a  thing  it 
would  be  for  Mr.  Abernethy  to  have 
declared,  that  he  did  deliver  these 
lectures  from  a  composition  in  writ- 
ing, but  that  he  chose  to  give  it  in  the 
form  of  an  extempore  delivery,  the 
thing  itself  being  merely  an  oral  dis- 
sertation of  what  had  been  previously 
committed  to  writing.  Now,  when 
the  case  might  be  so  simply  stated, 
and  instead  of  that  simple  statement 
your  Lordship  finds  these  well-chosen 
ambiguous  words ;  the  fair  inference 
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la,  thai  there  baa  not  been,  ami  is  ntff 
now,  ;ui\  written  composition  ofwhicfa 
this  printed  publication  i>  said  to  be  i 

counterpart,  or  B.  copy.     And,  indeed, 

Mr.  aimm notliv  himself  does  net  seem 
to  know,  ■ocerding  to  the  language 
be  has  used,  whether  there  is  one 
writing  containing  the  lectures  dell« 
vend  by  Mm,  or  whether  then  are 

many   writings  ;   tor,  according  to  his 

language,  it  is  doubtful  whether  your 
Lordship  ran  characterise  that  which 

alone  can  be  considered  the  Copyright 

as  a  writing  or  writings. 

Now,    m\    Lord,  there  have  been  a 

great  number  of  caaes,  within  the  last 

hundred  years,  on  the  question  of 
copyright;  but  I  do  not  believe  there 
lias  bean  a  single  one  in  winch  it  has 
been  held,  either  in  a  court  of  law  or 
in  a  court  of  equity,  that  a  person  has 
a  rigM  to  a  nit  n  oral  speech  delivered 
by  himself,  not  being  the  impression 
taken  from  a  written  copy. 

My  Lord,  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  publication  of  such  a  work  as 
Bosweil's  life  of  Johnson  would  have 
raised  the  question,  if  any  such  ques- 
tion could  be  raised ;  because,  al- 
though that  work  gave  information  to 
thousands,  your  Lordship  knows  it 
gave  pain  to  many.  And  if  there 
could  have  been  an  opportunity  of 
preventing  the  publication  of  the 
work,  so  far  as  it  represented  the 
conversations  of  persons  who  felt 
pain  in  seeing  their  conversations  re- 
presented, it  is  but  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  some  application  would  have 
been  made  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  them.  I  apprehend,  therefore,  my 
Lord,  that  the  absence  of  any  appli- 
cation of  that  sort  is,  of  itself,  a  sort 
of  precedent  that  the  law  does  not 
recognize  a  right  of  property  in  a 
mere  oral  speech  which  has  not  been 
previously  embodied  into  writing. 

My  Lord,  certainly  it  was  a  matter 
of  contest,  in  the  case  of  Millar  and 
Taylor,  whether,  independent  of  the 
statute  of  Anne,  there  was  a  common- 
law  right  given  to  the  author  in  his 
written  work.  But,  my  Lord,  the 
statute  of  Queen  Anne  only  meant  to 
give  to  the  author,  by  the  means 
which  are  there  pointed  out,  a  more 
beneficial  enjoyment  of  the  common- 
law  right,  if  he  had  it,  than  he  had 
before.  The  statute  of  Queen  Anne 
only  meant  to  give  a  better  protec- 


tion   tO    the    laUM  light.       And    what 

is  the  language  of  the  statute  of 
Queen    Anne/    it    commences,    my 

Lord,  by  Stating,  "  that  printers  and 
booksellers,  and   other  persons,    have 

of  lata  taken  the  liberty  of  printing 
and  publishing, or  causing  to  be  print- 
ed and  published,  books  and  other 
writing*."  And  the  only  subject  of 
legislative  interference,  by  the  statute 

Ol  Anne,    in    which    I    aduiir,    for  the 

sake  of  argument,  there  might  be  an 
antecedent  common-law  right,  is  some- 
thing which  exists  in  the  shape  of 
writing  or  print.  The  same  language, 
your  Lordship  knows,  is  also  used  in 
the  statute  of  the  51th  of  the  late 
king;  which,  in  some  degree,  ampli- 
fied and  varied  the  copyright  of  the 
author]  but  which  expressly  applies 
to  written  compositions,  for  there  is 
an  express  distinction  taken,  in  the 
section  to  which  I  am  alluding,  be- 
tween a  book  composed  and  not  printed 
and  a  book  composed  and  printed. 

Now,  my  Lord,  the  statute  might, 
if  it  had  seen  right — the  legislature 
might,  if  it  had  judged  it  right — pro- 
tect a  work  which  had  been  in  exist- 
ence only  in  the  mouth  of  the  speaker; 
but  your  Lordship  will  tind,  in  both 
the  statutes,  care  is  studiously  taken 
that  protection  should  only  be  given 
to  that  which  is  capable  of  conferring 
the  copyright  on  the  author*  by  rea- 
son of  its  absolute  existence,  embodied 
in  the  form  of  writing  or  print.  And, 
besides  that  it  has  been  extended  to 
that  which  may  be  properly  called  a 
book,  the  copyright  has  been  extended 
to  a  musical  composition ;  for,  ray 
Lord,  there  is  the  report  of  a  case — 
the  case  of  White  and  Gerrick,  in  the 
second  Barnewall  and  Alderson,  298 
— where  the  subject  in  discussion  was 
a  favourite  dance  called  "  Captain 
White,"  (and  most  military  men  are 
naturally  disposed  to  dance  more  or 
less  in  the  course  of  their  lives.)  Cap- 
tain White,  my  Lord,  composed  the 
dance  ;  and  it  appears  the  dance  had 
never  been  printed,  nor  published  as 
a  printed  work,  but  had  been  written 
in  manuscript,  and  communicated,  by 
the  author,  to  his  friends;  and  then 
this  manuscript,  which  had  been  so 
communicated  to  his  friends,  was  pi- 
rated by  a  printed  copy.  There,  my 
Lord,  there  certainly  was  some  foun- 
dation for  saying  there  was  a  copy- 
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right,  which  should  be  piott  eted,  wiili- 
in  the  meaning  of  the  Statute  ;  because 
n  wee  a  work  which  had  teen  written. 
Bui  suppose  the  cm«  bad  i>i  en  othei 
wise  —  suppose  Captain  White  bad 
walked  down  some  public  > 1 1 « .  f 
whistling  tins  tune,  could  it  be  said 
that  an  action  could  be  maintained 
against  a  person  who  caught  the 
tune,  and   then,  for  the  first  time, 

♦  inlifiln  (I  it  in  notes,  and  sold  it  as  a 
favourite  tune  ?  No  sin  h  instance  has 
been  produced  ;  and  therefore,  I  ap- 
prehend, your  Lordship  will  now,  in 

3 our  duty  ot 'following  up  the  law,  take 

care  that  you  do  not  exceed  what  iv 
the  law.  No  ease  has  bet  n  stated  by 
my  learned  friend  the  Solicitor- Gene* 

nil.  Helms  indulged  himself  in  a  vast 
number  of  observations  on  the  no- 
thingness of  our  affidavit  ;  and  I  might 
have  said  his  observations  were  full  of 
vacuity  as  to  the  law  of  the  case  ;  be- 
cause, although  he  assumed  through- 
out that  there  is  a  law  which  will  pro- 
tect a  copyright  in  a  work  that  u 
either  written  or  printed)  yet  he  used 
no  argument  to  show  that  the  law  ex- 
tended to  the  copyright  in  a  thing  that 
was  merely  oral. 

Now,  1  apprehend,  your  Lordship 
will  not,  for  the  first  time,  exceed  the 
law.  My  Lord,  there  is  also  a  reason 
why  your  Lordship  should  not  exceed 
the  law  ;  for,  I  apprehend,  it  is  the 
practice  of  a  Court  of  Equity  to  take 
care  of  what  are  called  the  rules  of  a 
Court  of  Equity.  Now,  my  Lord,  the 
subject  of  complaint  is  a  Lecture  that 
was  delivered  on  the  4th  of  Octoher, 
and  which  was  printed  on  the  9th; 
and  from  week  to  week  has  the  pub- 
lisher of  The  Lancet  gone  on  publish- 
ing the  Lectures,  as  they  were  pe- 
riodically delivered.  Now,  my  Lord, 
if  Mr.  Ahernethy  has  a  right  to  com- 
plain, and  a  right  to  apply  to  this 
Court  for  an  injunction,  he  ought  to 
bave  applied  sooner;  instead  of  which, 
as  your  Lordship  knows,  he  waits  un- 
til the  ninth  number  is  ready  for  pub- 
lication ;  and  that  then,  at  that  time, 
for  the  first,  he  introduces  his  case  be- 
fore the  Court.  1  say,  therefore,  my 
Lord,  without  entering  into  this  more 
knotty  question,  as  my  learned  friend 
the  Solicitor-General,  in  his  reply, 
will  endeavour  to  make  it;  though, 
to  my  learned  friend  and  myself,  it  is 
so  exceedi  ngly  plain,  for  want  of  au- 


tln  iirv,  tint  there  can  he  no  difficulty 
in  it  -that, independent!)  id  ai 
tion  tint  Mr.  An  rm  thy  has  raised  on 
the  pleadings,  we  iaj  ,  Mr.  Ab<  i nethy 

has  COBIC  tOO  late  to  entitle  himself  to 

the  protection  of  this  (  oart. 

My  Lord,  there  is  anotl.«  i 
tion  to  be  made  in  the  ease.  M  r.  AI  '  i  - 
nethy  himself  represents  that  this  i«>  u 
verbatim  copj  ;  and  it  sppeers,  by  the 
confession  ol  the  n ritei  <-i  l  be  Lanei  t 

—  that  is,  In  the  printed  woik, —  that  it 
is  done  with  the  most  minute  fidelity* 
My  Lord,  supposing  it  had  not  he<  ■  a 
faithful  copy,  then  the  case  would  have 
assumed  a  very  different  shape.  If 
an \  thiu^  had  been  rej  resented  which 

Was  injurious  to  Mr.  Ahernethy,  then 
the  question  might  ha\e  arisen,  whe- 
ther he  might  have  come  into  this 
Court  and  stopped  the  publication  of 
the  lihel?  But  sccording  to  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  Court,  as  it  now  stands, 
he  has  no  right  to  prevent  the  publi- 
cation ot  this  woik,  because  he  bai 
no  ownership  in  it — no  property  in  it. 

My  Lord,  the  case  is  now  stated  ou 
both  sides,  and  it  appears  now  quite 
clear,  that  the  character  of  the  deli- 
very of  these  lectures  is,  that  they 
were  orally  delivered;  and  certainly 
it  is  not  an  unimportant  part  of  the 
case,  that  the  effect  of  publishing  this 
work  is  not  to  deprive  Mr.  Ahernethy 
of  any  pupils  who  attend  him  ;  in  that 
point  of  view  lie  cannot  complain,  be- 
cause your  Lotdsliip  sees,  that  the 
rules  of  the  hospital —that  the  rules 
ol  the  college  of  surgeons — have  made 
the  attendance  of  the  pupils  on  lec- 
tures necessary.  Now  there  is  no- 
thing in  those  rules  which  have  im- 
posed on  the  pupils  that  they  are  not 
to  disseminate  to  the  world  the  infor- 
mation which  they  receive  from  the 
lectures;  and  if,  in  compliance  with 
the  rides  of  the  institution  ot'  which 
Mr.  Ahernethy  is  a  member,  he  thinks 
proper — 

Lord  Chancellor.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence before  me  that  they  are  pub- 
lishers ot  this  publication  ;  there  is  no 
evidence  befoie  me  that  can  fix  the 
publication  of  this  work  on  a  pupil. 

Mr.  Slutdicell.  No,  my  Lord,  it 
never  has  been  said  to  be  so  ;  persons 
may  go  who  arc  not  pupils — there  may 
be  many  persons  who,  having  no  other 
means  of  passing  away  their  time, 
for  their  own  instruction,  and  as  mere 
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cultivators  of  general  knowledge,  may 

wish  to  go  t  lu  if.      1  was   about  10  ob- 

sarve,  mi  l.oid,  that  there  li  nothing 

in  the  terms  of  the  rules  of  this  insti- 
tution, which  has  restrained  the  pu- 
pils from  publishing  the  Information 
which  they  derive  from  the  lectures, 
and  there  is  nothing  which  restrains 
the  parties  from  taking  down  what 
they  hear.  Suppose  some  person  had 
attended  who  was  possessed  of  a  very 
strong  memory,  might  not  that  person 
us  well  repeat  to  others  that  which  he 
bad  heard}  in  the  same  manner  as 
Mr.  Abernethy  would  have  it  inferred, 
though  he  does  not  like  to  make  the 
statement,  that  from  his  memory  he 
delivered  that  which  he  had  previously 
written.  1  apprehend,  my  Lord,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  terms  of  the  rules  of 
this  institution  which  can  prevent  any 
person  w  lio  has  come  into  the  lecture- 
room,  and  attended  the  delivery  of  a 
lecture,  which  has  restrained  him 
from  making  what  use  he  pleases  of 
it,  provided  he  makes  a  fair  use  of  it, 
and  one  that  is  not  disadvantageous 
to  the  puhlic. 

My  Lord,  this  case  has  heen  assi- 
milated, by  my  learned  friend  the 
Solicitor  General,  to  the  case  of  Doc- 
tor Paley's  Sermons,  which  was  the 
case  of  sermons  delivered  at  the  Uni- 
versities ;  but,  I  apprehend,  my  Lord, 
this  case  fails  totally  in  every  point  of 
resemblance  with  the  things  to  which 
it  is  compared,  because  the  things  to 
which  it  is  compared  are  written  pub- 
lications. Now,  my  Lord,  I  ask, 
"whether  in  this  state  of  the  case  your 
Lordship  thinks  it  is  a  convenient 
thing  that  you  should  interfere  now  ? 
My  Lord,  when  no  case  has  been  pro- 
duced, the  least  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  the  law  ought  to  be  established 
before  a  party  has  an  equitable  relief, 
by  means  of  an  injunction  in  a  sum- 
mary manner.  And  your  Lordship 
has  taken  that  view  of  the  case,  in  a 
case  where  it  appeared  to  be  a  ques- 
tion, whether  there  could  be  a  copy- 
right or  not — in  a  case  that  was  ar- 
gued some  two  or  three  years  ago,  in 
the  case  of  Doctor  Robinson's  Lec- 
tures;  and  when,  on  another  ground, 
there  was  a  doubt,  there  your  Lord- 
ship directed  that  there  should  be  an 
action  brought,  and  that  it  should  be 
made  out.  Though  the  Court  granted 
an  expartc  injunction,  in  the  first  in- 


stance, your  Lordship  directed  that  an 
action  should  he  brought  before  you 
would  sustain  the  injunction  which 
bad  been  granted  eaparte.    Here  no 

injunction  has  heen  granted  expaite; 
but  the  law  remaining,  to  say  the 
least  of*  it,  in  a  state  of  very  great, 
doubt,  your  Lordship  is  asked  now  to 
interfere  to  grant  an  injunction. 

My  Lord,  1  apprehend  your  Lord- 
ship will  not  now  depait  from  the 
course  which  you  have  hitherto  adopt- 
ed. There  is  one  other  observation 
to  be  made  on  the  nature  of  Mr. 
Abernethy 's  lectures,  which  arises 
from  the  lectures  themselves,  which 
is  this  :  he  seems  to  represent,  iti 
his  opening  lecture  and  some  other 
lectures,  that  there  had  been,  for 
some  time,  laid  before  the  medical 
world  lectures  delivered  by  Mr. 
John  HUNTER,  and  your  Lordship 
will  find  (if  you  will  be  pleased  to 
take  the  trouble)  that  whole  sentences, 
which  your  Lordship  is  now  required 
to  believe,  by  Mr.  Abernethy's  affi- 
davit, have  been  written  by  him,  and. 
are  in  some  copy  which  is  capable  of 
being  published  by  him — that  whole 
sentences  are  taken  from  Mr.  John 
Hunter's  works.  Mr.  John  Hunter 
has  printed  a  work  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  many  persons,  and  your 
Lordship  will  find,  in  the  course  of 
this  work,  that  the  scientific  system 
which  is  laid  down  by  Mr.  Hunter  is 
followed  by  Mr.  Abernethy.. The  very 
terms  which  Mr.  Hunter  has  used  are 
adopted  by  Mr.  Abernethy ;  and 
therefore  one  cannot  but  suppose, 
notwithstanding  the  doubtful  language 
which  is  used  in  the  Bill,  that  Mr. 
Abernethy  has  either  made  an  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  John  Hunter's  work, 
or  lias  gone  over  Mr.  John  Hunter's 
Work  in  such  a  way  as  to  impress  on 
his  mind  sentences  which  are  in  Mr 
John  Hunter's  work,  and  in  that  state 
has  gone  into  the  room  to  lecture. 
And  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  case, 
by  a  very  short  and  cursory  view, 
that  so  many  passages  are  taken  from 
the  work  of  Mr.  Hunter,  that  it  can- 
not be  supposed  Mr.  Abernethy,  in 
his  lectures  delivered  in  this  hospital, 
has  been  doing  the  world  a  service  by 
his  own  observations,  but  by  a  sort  ot 
critique  on  Mr.  John  Hunter's  work, 
which  woik  becomes  very  much  a  lec- 
ture for  the  students  now. 
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My   Lord,    1  ihtuM  sf.Ue   in    t ■  t ^ t i <*- 
to  Ihe  defendants,  i"i  whom  I  appi  n  , 

that  ill'  v  hive,  tin  oii-liuitt  thcii  work, 

I  I.- aafl  in  iiumijir  of  ea 

uiit  11  tiuv  iravt-  had  oec  laion  to  men 
n  lectures  delivered  l»y  other  medi< 
men,  in  Great  Windmill-street  and 
other  place*,  they  have  drawn  the  at- 
tention of  tbe  readers  to  the  circum- 
stance whether  tin*  lecture  v\as  deli- 
vered iii.i  r,,cr,  or  from  a  written 
paper.  I  rind  it  stated,  in  page  *ju  of 
the  first  number,  in  this  form, 4t  pre- 
cisely at  seven  o'clock  Mr.  Brodie  fil- 
tered this  theatre,  ami  immediately 
proceeded  to  read  from  a  paper  the 
follow  inj;    address."     1    find    also,    in 

•J7,  at  a  lecture  delivered  in  some 

other  jdaee,  •«  at  eight  o'clock  Mr. 
Green  entered  the  theatre,  and  pro- 
ceeded  to  read  from  a  paper  the  fol- 
lowing address."  And  it  is  so  put  in 
a  variety  ot' the  numbers.  It  *  M  r.  Bro- 
die  and  Mr.  Green  meant  their  lec- 
tures should  not  be  copied,  they  have 
taken  the  i  ight  course,  because  the 
lectures  they  delivered  were  front  a 
written  paper;  not  that  this  gentle- 
man, who,  on  some  occasions,  pursued 
the  same  course,  has  made  the  least 
imputation  on  the  publisher  of  The 
Lancet  for  having  mis-stated  the  con- 
tents of  that  which  was  delivered  from 
a  written  paper. 

My  Lord,  Mr.  Abernethy  seems  to 
suppose,  as  I  collect  from  him,  that 
this  was  a  more  convenient  mode  of 
delivering  his  lectures  ;  but  still,  in 
what  are  called  his  sustained  compo- 
sitions, he  has  met  with  no  injury  ; 
because,  my  Lord,  the  author  of  The 
Lancet  expressly  makes  an  apology, 
and  states  that  he  does  not  mean  to 
criticise  this  in  the  same  manner  as 
works  of  a  more  deliberate  cast  would 
justify,  but  he  draws  a  distinction  be- 
tween what  is  called  the  sustained 
composition — that  is,  the  written  de- 
livered composition — and  that  which  is 
orally  delivered.  And,  therefore,  I 
apprehend,  the  very  nature  of  the 
complaint  which  Mr.  Abernethy  makes 
is  grounded  on  this:  that  there  has 
been  a  publication  in  print  of  that 
which  is  not,  in  point  of  fact,  a  m»- 
tained  composition,  by  reason  that  it 
had  not  been  all  previously  written  ; 
and  that  is  a  ground  to  show  that  the 
case  is,  as  my  client  supposes  it  to  be, 
a  case  in  which  there  was  an  extem- 


|ioi  •  delivei  v  ri  >'■■  \i  a fa  i  fa  Wtt  not 
m i in.  n  ,  and  < •  .j 1 1 -•  uu<  i  i! v  in\  client 
i-  entitled  to  lay  that  the  Ian  of  the 

land  does  in<t  antlioii/.-  VOUf  Lorddiip 
to  giant  this  Injunction. 


The  Solicitor  General  then  addr< 
the  Court  in  reply  as  follows  i — 

Mj  Lord,  iii  this  case  it  ii  uaj  dnl 
address  your  Lordship  in  reply,  ana  ii 
cannot  be  disputed  that  the  question  iu 
this  case  involves  a  questiou   undoubt- 
edly of  considerable  magnitude. 

My  Lord,  as  I  understood  the  argu- 
ments of  my  learned  friends  on  me  <>j»- 

posite  side,  they  narrow  the  matter  in 
question  considerably,  because  they  con- 
cede to  me,  that  if  any  individual,  whe- 
ther he  be  what  is  termed  a  public  lec- 
turer, or  an  individual  reading  Lectures 
to  a  certain  class— giving  Lectures  to  a 
private  class— it  he  reads  bis  Lectures  t»> 
a  private  class,  that  In-  has  a  title  and  a 
matter  of  property  in  those  Lectures  be- 
cause the  Lectures  are  read.  Hut  they 
Bay,  if  the  same  lecturer  happens  to  de- 
liver his  Lectures  orally,  that  he  has  no 
property — no  right  or  title  in  those  orally 
delivered  Lectures,  which  a  Court  of 
Equity  will  protect.  So  that  really,  my 
Lord,  we  are  arguing  on  this  mere  simple 
circumstance;  although  there  is,  un- 
doubtedly, a  distinction  between  the 
argument  of  my  learned  friend,  _  Mr. 
Home,  and  the  argument  of  UVJ  friend, 
Mr.  shadwell.  1  shall,  however,  take 
the  line  of  argument  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Home;  and  without  meaning  to  make 
any  invidious  distinction,  I  should  say, 
my  friend,  Mr.  Home,  approached  closer 
to  the  question  then  my  friend  Mr.  Shad- 
weU has  done ;  hut,  taking  eitlier  of  their 
arguments,  the  fact  seems  to  be  admit- 
ted, that  in  a  Lecture  delivered  from  B 
written  copy  —  a  Lecture  SO  delivered, 
the  lecturer  has  a  property,  or  a  title, 
which  a  Court  of  Equity  will  protect. 
And  it  will  be  my  duty  by  and  by,  per- 
haps presently),  to  consider  this  case  not 
entirely  on  the  strict  nature  of  the  pro- 
perty, but  whether  the  nature  of  the 
property  he  such  as  that  the  same  gen- 
tleman, in  an  orally  delivered  Lecture, 
has  no  right,  or  title,  or  property  what- 
soever, because  it  was  orally  delivered. 
So  that  the  proposition  stands  practi- 
cally thus  :  if  a  surgeon,  or  an  anatomist, 
or  any  other  gentleman,  convenes  to- 
gether a  large  class  of  people,  and  I  will 
take  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Home's  dis- 
tinction, though  I  will  not  denominate 
Mr.  Abernethy  as  a  lecturer  in  the  sense 
in  which  he  understands  him;  but  vet  I 
will  take  it  first  as  to  the  property  which 
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h  .i  Lecturer  has,  ami  then  I  \\  ill  take 
it  as  applied  to  h  public  lecturer  ap- 
pointed under  the  letter-,  patent  "I    the 

Ciown,  or  n  b  professor  in  the  chair, 
ami,  by  and  by,  I  will  take  the  question 

with  that  peculiarity  about  it.  At  pre- 
sent i  am  discussing  the  question  a>  it 
relates  to  an  individual  exercising  the 
duty  of  a  private  lecturer— that  is,  a  mr- 
geon  who  may  convene  together,whether 
it  be  in  hi^  on  u  house,  or  in  a  theatre  of 
anatomy,  or  in  the  house  of  any  other 
person — a  class  of  punils,  taking  from 
those  pupils  the  usual  pupil's  fee,  and 
reading  to  mem  a  lecture. 

Now,  say  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  provided  this  eminent  Burgeon, or 

anatomist,    delivers    his  lectures  to    hi< 

pupils  from  a  copy,  he  has  a  property  in 
those  lectures  which  he  to  reads ;  but 

it'  he  orally  delivers  his  lectures,  in  those 
he  lias  no  property.  Now,  my  Lord, 
Ravins  drawn  a  distinction  with  respect 
to  the  law,  I  ask  what  is  the  distinction 
in  the  relative  condition  of  the  tacts  of 
the  case,  which  are  to  authorize  a  de- 
duction so  diametrically  opposite  in  point 
of  law?  If  a  man  deliver  a  lecture 
orally,  he  must  have  taken  the  same 
]>  tins  and  the  same  labour  to  compose  it 
as  if  that  lecture  had  been  delivered 
frith  mat  preparation  which  a  man 
makes  previous  to  the  delivery  of  a 
written  Lecture— lie  must  have  studied 
Anatomy  [if  the  lecture  he  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Anatomy) ,  and  must  have  sjone 
through  ad  the  initiation  and  all"  the 
learning  which  give  to  a  man  the  cha- 
racter and  routine  of  knowledge  in  the 
science  which  he  professes,  which  cha- 
racter and  routine  enable  the  pupil  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  that  science  so 
delivered.  1  say,  all  the  general  rules 
must  he  gone  through  ;  he  must  have 
had  the  same  labour — he  must  have 
made  the  same  inquiry,  and  the  same 
investigation, previous  to  the  delivery  of 
an  oral  Lecture  as  he  must  previous  to 
the  delivery  of  a  written  Lecture.  And, 
therefore,  my  Lord,  I  say,  the  property  is 
that  which  three  or  the  Judges  argued  ir 
was  in  the  case  of  Taylor"  and  Millar, 
which  I  take  to  lie  this  ;  that  a  man  has 
a  right  of  property  in  his  own  intellec- 
tual labours;  and  let  any  man  tell  me 
what  distinction  there  is,  in  reason,  be- 
tween an  eminent  surgeon,  like  Mr. 
Aberncthy,  who,  for  the  last  twenty  or 
five-and  -twenty  years,  has  delivered 
Lectures  at  this  Hospital — what  distinc- 
tion there  is  between  his  delivering  an 
oial  Lecture  or  a  written  lecture  ;  and 
it  is  admitted  that,  although  "  he  would 
have  a  property  in  the  lecture,  if  it  were 
delivered  from  a  written  copy,  yet  he 
would  have  no  property  in  the    same 


language  and  ideas,  il  they  were  < I . -I i \ 
ed    orally.      It    may    happen     thai    every 

man  m  i\   n-»t  have  the  good  fortune  to 

be  able  lo  deliver  a  lecture  orall\  ;  but 
if  he  should  be  so  fortunate  a-  to  pOMSCM 
that  talent,  be  is  to  be  told  that  he  has 
no  propert]  in  bis  inteJjtttual  labours. 
\ii(l  because  lie  delivers  his  lectures 
orally,  and  not  from  a  written  paper, 
that  i>  to  take  away  from  him  all    right 

to  the  propert]  In  bis  lectures.    So  that 

according  to  my  learned  friend's  argu- 
ment, before  he  could  have  a  property  in 
them,   he   is  bound   to  commit    them   to 

writing. 

.My  Lord,   I   must  take   the   liberty  of 

saying,  as  far  as  the  reasoning  of  the 
thing  goes;  that  I  cannot  present  to  my 
understanding,  at  least,  a   proposition 

more  ludicrous  than  that  you  are  to  say- 
to  one  man,  "  Yon  have  a  property  in 

your  language  and  ideas  which  a  court  of 
equity  will  protect,  and  to  another  you 
have  not."  That  is  the  way  in  which 
they  shape  their  proposition.  And  to 
that  proposition  I  reply  the  whole  argu- 
ment, the  whole  learning,  and  all  the 
principles  laid  down  by  those  most  emi- 
nent men,  (and  more  eminent  lawyers 
Westminster  Hall  has  never  since  been 
graced  with,)  who  discussed  the  case  of 
Millar  and  Taylor  in  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
all  of  them  assertintr,  that  prior  to  and 
independent  of  the  statute  of  Queen 
Anne,  with  which  Mr.  Shadwell  was  al- 
most as  much  enamoured  as  lie  was  with 
Captain  White's  dance,  for  I  observed 
almost  every  sentence  in  the  course 
of  my  learned  friend's  address  to 
your  Lordship,  began  and  ended  with 
the  statute  of  Queen  Anne;  that  inde- 
pendent of  that  statute  the  principle  of 
law  as  entirely  abstracted  from  it,  aud 
from  the  doctrine  which  did  then  exist, 
and  docs  now  exist — independent  of 
that  statute  all  the  learned  .Indues,' with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Justice  Yates,  sub- 
scribed to  the  doctrine  that  there  was  a 
property  in  a  man's  intellectual  labours, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  right  to  that 
property  had  nothing  to  do  with  my 
friend's  favourite  statu! e  of  Anne. 

The  Lord  Cfatnceller.— -Did  not  Baron 
Parrot  differ?  If  my  recollection  does 
not  fail  me,  he  delivered  a  very  short 
judgment,  and  one  of  the  strangest  judg- 
ments I  ever  read.  And  I  think  the 
Chief  Baron  said,  "  the  single  question 
which  he  should  trouble  the  House  with 
on  the  operation  of  the  statute  of  Queeu 
Anne,  was,  whether  their  Lordships 
would  say  that  the  words,  '  no  longer,* 
meant  forever."  Thai  was  ail  he  said 
about  it. 

The  Solicitor  Qmeirnt — Mr.  Justice 
Yates  was  one  of  those  who  dissented. 
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Till!     1.  \M    I.I. 


The  Lord  Chancellor.  The  divition  in 
the  House  oi  Lord*  was  i  ightaud  four. 

The  Solicit  oi  General. — Those  Judges 
who  dissented  from  the  others  did  uot 
so  in iic- ) i  disseut  on  the  question  as  t<> 
whether  a  property  existed  in  the  lan- 

gUUge   and    itlc'U.S    of   the    iiilthor  ft!    the-) 
did  on  tin-  question  of  identity  ;  and  this 

circumstance,  namely,  how  lout;  was  the 
propert)  to  coutiuue  ?  They  did  uot 
ie  so  much  against  the  existence  of 
the  property  as  thc\  did  upon  the  diffi- 
culty of  identifying  it. 

Tne  Lord  Chancellor. — That  cast-  was 
in  effect  this ;  if  uiy  recollection  serves 
me  rightly,  that  the  existence  qf  pro- 
perty was  capable  of  being  shown, pro- 
vided there  was  a  composition,  t  do 
not  mean  to  say  there  was  not  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  upon  the  aostract 
principle. 

The  Solicitor  General. — My  Lord,  I 
was  adverting  to  the  fact  that  the  learn- 
ed Judges  who  differed  from  the  majori- 
ty of  the  Judges  upon  the  question,  of 
whether  the  language  and  ideas  of  the 
author  gave  him  a  property  that  was 
capable  of  being  protected,  and  that  it 
did  not  so  much  de]  end  on  their  deny- 
ing the  reasoning  on  which  the  other 
Judges  supported  the  proposition  of  pro- 
perty as  it  did  on  this  circumstance — 
they  said,  how  long  is  it  to  last  ?  Is  it  to 
last  for  ever?  That,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
was  the  ground  upon  which  they  dis- 
sented, namely,  the  eternity  of  the  pro- 
perty ;  and  they  did  not  deny  the  propo- 
sition, that  it*  a  man  had  got  together  a 
mass  of  intellectual  fruit,  it  was  wrong  to 
rob  that  man  of  that  fruit. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — Do  you  recol- 
lect what  volume  in  Burrows  it  is  in  ? 
•  The  Solicitor  (lateral. — It  is  in  the 
fourth  volume,  my  Lord.  They  said, 
how  long  was  the  property  to  continue, 
and  they  added  this  circumstance,  that 
i:o  limit  could  he  given  to  it  ;  and  that 
seems,  on  the  ground  of  public  policy,  to  j 
have  been  the  reason  of  their  refusing  to 
ascribe  to  the  intellectual  labours  of  an 
individual  the  character  of  property 
which  the  law  would  protect.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say,  in  ihe  course  of  the  argu- 
ment anions  those  who  reasoned  the 
opposite  proposition,  that  the  fruits  of  a 
man's  intellectual  labour,  qua  intellec- 
tual labour,  gave  a  man  no  right  of  pro- 
perty. J  do  not  mean  to  deuy,  as  my 
learned  friend  Mr.  Home  has  said,  that 
that  is  not  an  argument  which  was  used. 
But  I  do  maintain  that  the  ground  upon 
which  the  Judges  who  there  asserted  the 
proposition  of  the  existence  of  this  pro 
pertv  was,  that  they  would  ascribe  to  a 
man's  intellectual  ideas — to  the  Units  of 
his  intellectual  labours— the  right  of  pro- 


.   without    theii    I  t<> 

writing.    1  maintain  t; 
on  which  the  propert)  was  said  l 

In  the  i  "Mi  •<•  of  the  argumeut,  hi 

it  was  in  >  i  ssai  v  toadv<  1 1  to  the  tact  that 

then-     was    a  COP)  ,    a-     I    I  <  ad  ii 

Imt  as    I   understand    tin  h   reasoui 
(ami  your  Lordship  will  it  I 

am  wroUfl  on  the  subject.     1  do  con- 
that  the  Judges  thi  re  maintained  lb- 

isteuce  of  a  proprietary  right  in  a  kind  of 
literary  intellectual  labour.    I   maintain 

that  to  he  tin-  basis  ami  the  ;  rinciple  of 
that  decision — I  say  the  ba>i>  and  the 
priuciple  on  which  their  decision  went 
was  this :  that  the  fruit  of  a  man's  in- 
tellectual labours  was  his  own  i 
pronert).      I    allow,    that    they   coupled 

with  that  what  has  already  been  observ- 
ed upon  in  this  case,  namely,  the  Iden- 
tification of  those  ideas  and  sentiments, 
ami  your  Lordship  will  presently  give  me 
credit  tor  saying  that,  in  this  case,  1  do 

not  leave  that  part  of  the  proposition  out 
of  the  question,  namely,  that  if  an  in- 
dividual asserts  that  his  intellectual 
ideas  and  sentiments  have  been  run  away 
with  by  another  person,  undoubtedly  he 
must  identify  the  fact  that  those  \e;y 
ideas  and  sentiments  in  which  he  asserts 
a  right  of  property  have  been  run  away 
with  by  that  other  person.  Now  the 
mode  in  which  that  maj  he  done— the 
mode  in  which  a  man  may  reduce  his 
ideas  into  a  physical  form  i^  this  •.  he 
may  embody  his  language  into  a  cor- 
poreal form,  SO  as  he  may  know  that 
they  are  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  his 

mind,  and  that  branch  of  the  argument, 
my  Lord,  I  shall  presently  advert  to. 

But,  my  Lord,  1  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  endeavouring  to  clear  my  way  as  far  as 
the  general  principle  goes,  and  the  gene- 
ral principle,  as  1  shall  humbly  contend 
in  the  case  which  your  Lordship  now 
holds  in  your  hand, "and  which  you  are 
now  having  the  goodness  to  look  at, 
maintains  me  in  the  proposition  that 
there  is  an  existence  of  literary  property 
independent  of  the  Statute  ol  Quecu 
Anne,  which  does  not  consist  in  the  em- 
bodying the  intellectual  matter  into 
writing  or  into  print.  And,  my  Lord, 
if  1  am  right  in  that,  1  humbly  conceive 
that  1  have  made  a  considerable  way  in 
the  progros  of  that  ultimate  proposition 
which  1  am  to  establish.  And,  my  Lord, 
that  ultimate  proposition  is,  in  this  case, 
a  question  of  no  kind  of  difference  in 
materiality  whatever  :  whether  that  in- 
tellectual 'proposition  has  or  not  on  a 
particular  occasion  been  committed  by 
the  lecturer  to  writing;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  distinction  is  immate- 
rial whether  the  fruits  of  Ins  labours 
and  the  energy,   the  collection,  and  ga- 
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fherlrig  of  ideas  and  sentiments,  which 
titutes  that  f(  U  me  w  hich  he  ad- 
dresses to  his  pupil*,  thai  it  ii  Immaterial 
whether  thai  delivery  and  communica- 
tion to  them  be  in  print  or  In  writing. 

Now,  my  I. oid,  your  Lordship  will 
p< .  mil  me  to  observe,  thai  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constituting  what  the  gentlemen 

on  the  other  side  call  a  matter  of  title 
and  property   in  a  litci  ai  y  woi  k,  or  any 

other  intellectual  subject,  it  must,  as 
they  say.  be  constituted  either  in  the 
author's  having  committed  it  to  writing, 
or  in  the  author's  having  committed  ii 
to  the  press  ol  the  printer,  in  eider  to 
give  it.  what  was  expressed  in  the  case 
of  Millar  and  Taylor,  asortof  physical 
existence.    Now,  my  Lord,  what  1  say  is 

this,  that    the  intellectual    matter   01  a 

man's  mind,  whether  it  he  committed  to 
paper  or  not,  that  the  sentiments,  the 
figurative  sentiments  of  his  mind,  are  so 
far  embodied  in  the  shape  of  a  lecture 
as  they  may  he  said  (to  use  the  language 
thai  was  used  in  the  ease  Of  Millar  and 

Taylor)  to  have  acquired  a  physical  ex- 
istence. And  L observe  one  Ol  the  learned 
Judges,  Mr.  Justice  Yates,  avery  emi- 
nent Lawyer,  in  his  argument  as  to  the 

existence  of  literary  property,  asked, 
with  a  good  deal  of  pleasantry,  whether 
under  a  sheriff's  execution,  the  sheriff 
could  seize  a  man's  ideas,  or  whether, 
under  the  extent  of  the  Crown,  what 
was  passilig  in  a  man's  mind  could  be 
forfeited  and  taken  possession  of  under 
the  extent  of  the  Crown,  or  under  a 
sheriff's  execution  ?  And  certainly  I  do 
not  mean  to  say,  that  there  is  not  rather 
more  Weight  than  argument  in  that. 
That  was  the  ground,  my  Lord,  on  which 
that  learned  Judge  undoubtedly  reasoned 
against  the  exisu  nee  of  literary  property. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  differed  from 
the  other  Judges  on  the  question  of  the 
incompetency  of  acquiring  a  title  in 
literary  property.  "  However,"  say  the 
gentlemen,  "  we  will  admit  to  you  that 
you  need  not  print  your  lectures  in  order 
io  acquire  a  property  or  copyright  in 
them  ;  we  will  he  content  if  you  com- 
mit your  lectures  to  writing;  hut  they 
go  on  to  say,  that  a  lecturer  in  a  public 
chair  of  any  university  or  in  a  private 
room,  or  any  where  else,  if  he  happens 
to  he  master  of  a  course  of  languages, 
and  to  he  possessed  of  that  flowof  speech, 
that  symmetry  and  method  of  composi- 
tion, Which  enable  him  orally  to  deliver 
a  complete  lecture,  that  he  must  not  su- 
peradd to  his  other  talents  the  talent 
which  some  men  have  not,  and  Others 
have,  of  being  complete  master  of  his 
own  language.    Hut  the  argument  here, 

is,  that  it  a  man  happens  to  superadd  to 
his  other  talents  the  capability  oi  deliver-- 


iii"  an  oral  perfect  and  complete  cm- 
position'  theargumenl  is  that  that  im- 
mediately takes  away  from  that  man  the 

property  lie  would  ha.e  in  the  -:  me 
matter  if  it  had  heen  read  from  a  v.  i  it'en 

paper ;  so  that  because  he  ha--  not 
dined   his  ideas  into  a  physical  form — 
because  he  has  not  put  them  into  wnt- 
lng,   ^although  thev  are  externally  in  a 

physical   shape; — the  right    to    them    as 

matter  of  property  is  gone  from  him. 

Now,  my  Lord,  as  I  before  stated,  and 
as  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  again.  I 

deny  that  to  he  rlie  principle  on  which 
Hie  case  of  Taylor  and  .Millar  W8I  de- 
cided. .\s  far  "as  the  statute  of  Queen 
Anne  poesj  my  friend  Mr.  I  lorue  left  that 

at  Stationers'  Hall,  wh<  re  it  ought  to  he 

tor  the  present  purpose;  hut  my  friend 

Mr.  Shad  well,  in  (very  step  he  took, 
both   began  and  finished  his  sentence 

with  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne.  My 
Lord,  as  to  the  copyright  in  printing  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  My  friend 
Mr.  Home,  who  certainly  did  come  more 
to  the  point  than  my  friend  Mr.  Shad- 
well,  says  my  argument  is,  that  "  you 
have  no  right  in  this  property,  because 
you  have  not  committed  it.  to  writing." 

Now,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship  will  al- 
low me  to  examine,  practically,  the 
mound  of  this  distinction  a  little  further. 
There  may  he  several  modes  in  which  a 
person  who  delivers  lectures  to  a  cias.s 
maj  deliver  them:  first,  he  may  deliver 
his  lectures  completely  in  an  oral  mode 
of  delivery;  secondly,  he  may  deliver 
them  from  a  complete  written  manu- 
script; and.  thirdly,  he  may  deliver  ti  em 
in  a  middle  form,  let  ween  the  two, 
namely,  from  notes,  or  the  heads  of 
notes,  not  extended  into  actual  com- 
position, but  containing  only  the  general 
matter  to  he  discussed— the  general  pro- 
position, or  what  may  he  called  the  out- 
line of  tlie  Lectures,  which  may,  by  and 
by,  he  more  completely  tilled  up  by  the 
actual  dilating — the  actual  spreading  out 
which  may  take  place  in  the  course  of 
the  delivery. 

Now,  my  Lord,  1  beg  leave  to  ask  this 
question  :  they  sav  fust,  this  gentleman, 
Mr.  Abernethy,  did  not  read  his  Lec- 
tures, and  then  they  gave  your  Lordship, 
as  their  conclusion,  that  he  has  no  pro- 
perty in  them— not  because  they  would 
be-  so  much  more  valuable  if  they  had 

been  written— not  because  all  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  intellectual  property  ex- 
isted before  the  statute  of  Anne—  not  }■■  - 
cause  all  the  principles  which  wire  Liven 

by  my  learned  friend  Mr. Shadwett's  fa- 
vourite law,  the  statute  of  Anne— not 
because  all  these  principles  did  not  give 
him  a  property  in  them;  but  because, 

forsooth,  he  delivers  his  Lectures  orally, 
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instead  of  delivering  them  from  a  w  ■  Ittea 
paper.  Mj  Lord,  l  bave  Hated  three 
modes  in  which  lecture*  ma)  hn  de- 
livered; first,  I  iay,  thej  ma)  be  de- 
livered complete!)  ofall)  ;  secondly,  from 

implete    wi  itten   manuscript ;    and) 
thirdly,  from  notes;  and  1  suppose  the 

tle'nien  will  tell  me,  that  If  lie  deli 
them  in  tlic  middle  course  which  1  have 

id,  that  he  has  no  property  iu  them. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.     Mr.  Solicitor,  it 

that  middle  case  is  brought  forward,  it 

must  be  proved.  I  must  see  what  is  called 

the  Wl  itiiiu,  before  I  can  uo  on  the  notion 
that  there  Is  a  writing. 

Tin'  Solicitor- (ic/tnal.      My    Lord,    I 

am  about  to  argue  the  ease  on  each  of 
these  modes  of  putting  it. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  You  M 
stand  iu  the  same  situation  Ik  re  as  it  you 
were  trying  the  action  at  law.  These 
gentlemen  certainly,  according  to  their 
was  of  putting  it,  seem  completely  to 
have  admitted  that  they  have  published 
Mr.  Abernethy's  Lectures,  with  all  the 
pecuHaritiefl  which  belong  to  them,  w  ith- 
OUt  any  variation,  and  SO  on.  Now,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  it  would  he  one  of  the 
St  difficult  things  in  the  world  to 
prove  that  a  long  lecture,  which  waa  de- 
livered orally,  was  the  thing  that  was 
published. 

The  Solicitor  General.  My  Lord,  that 
circumstance  is  put  at  rest  here  by  the 
admission  of  the  tact,  that  these  are 
identically  his  ideas  and  sentiments.  1 
am  quite  ready  to  admit  there  would  be 
the  difficulty  which  your  Lordship  has 
pointed  out  in  making  out  as  a  matter  of 
tact,  that  the  work  or  which  the  person 
complains  was  a  piracy  of  his  orally-de- 
livered lecture  ;  but  that  difficulty  bj 
completely  removed  by  its  being  admit- 
ted, in  this  case,  that  they  have  followed 
his  very  words.  It  certainly  would  hare 
been  a  very  difficult  thing  tor  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Pitt,  or  any  other  eminent  states- 
man, to  make  oath  that  he  had  made  use 
Of  the  precise  words  which  were  re  - 
ted  in  his  speech.  There  is  not  a 
man,  1  think,  who  would  undertake  to 
do  that ;  but  here,  my  Lord,  we  have  the 
tact,  the  question  of  tact  admitted,  that 
the  words  that  tell  from  this  gentleman, 
in  the  course  of  the  delivery  or' his  lec- 
tures, were  his  words,  expressly  his 
ideas  and  his  sentiments  ;  and  we  submit 
they  are  such  as  by  law  he  has  acquired 
a  property  in. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  1  helicve,  in 
point  of  fact,  Mr.  Solicitor,  there  are 
many  persons  who  profess  to  speak  ex- 
temporaneously who  derive  irreat  benefit 
from  notes,  although  they  wish  to  have 
the  credit  of  being  thought  not  to  apeak 
from  composition. 


Ths  Solicitor  <,  Lord,  the 

difficult) ,  bowevei ,  whi  in  hit  n- 

tifyiug  those  ideas  in  which,  as  we 
the  i  i  propei  tj ,  does  not  i 

in  tl.  Difficult)    upon   that   qui 

lion  there  is  none  at  all;  because  tin 
gentlemeu  apologize,  aa  it  were,  to  .Mr. 
rnethy,  not  onl)  tor  literall)  copying 
his  lectures,  but  tor  copying  bis  lectun  s 

too  literall)  ;  and,  it  I  ma;,  be  permitted 
bo  ti)  express  myself,  making  him  too 
much  a  cop)  of  himself.  'I  he)  apolo 
tor  using  the  same  particular  expressions 
which,  iu  the  course  of  anj  person's  pe- 
culiarity or  style  of  writing,  he  might 
wish  to  avoid  being  made  public.  Tb< 
tori',  m\  Lord,  we  nave  the  met,  not  only 

thai  these  were   the   WOrdl  delivered  by 

Air.  Abernethy,  but  thes  apologize  for 
i! -oil:  his  particular  expressions  :   they 

say  he  is  realh  too  much  like  himself; 
in  other  words,  that  tiny  have  traced  his 
words  BO  literally  that  they  undertake  to 
B8J  they  have  given  his  very  words  and 
letters  with  the  most  minute  accuracy. 

Therefore,  my  Lord,  I  say  upon  the 
fact  as  to  whether  the]  have  uiven  the 
exact  ideas  and  sentiments  which  Mr. 
Abernethy  so  orally  delivered,  (and 
which  we  do  not  here  profess  to  say  are 
not  a  copy  of  those  words  and  expres- 
sions that  a  man  of  science  would  impart 
to  bis  pupils)  we  have  an  admission 
equivalent]  to  saying  Mr.  Abernethy,  you 

an-  not  permitted  to  say  we  have  not 
given  your  ideas  and  your  words,  for  we 
Bave  embodied  in  this  publication  your 
words  and  vour  sentiments  exactly  as 
they  were  delivered  :  they  were  taken 
down  by  a  short-hand  writer — although, 
we  regret  to  say,  we  sometimes  make 
you  speak  a  Language  which  you  would 
very  likely  wish  to  correct;  we  have 
given  Mr.  Abernethy  so  completely  Mr. 
Abernethy,  that  he  "must  take  his  lec- 
tures with  all  their  imperfections  on  their 
head,  which  in  point  of  science  may  be 
complete,  yet  in  point  of  grammar  may 
not  be  so  complete.  But  we  have  given 
the  whole  together,  and  that  is  what  we 
profess  to  give.  If,  therefore,  the  argu- 
ment is,  that  a  man  cannot  have  a  pro- 
perty in  an  orally-delivered  lecture,  be- 
cause in  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  cannot 
identify  the  fact  whether  the  compo- 
sition, which  professes  to  be  a  literal 
copy,  or  transcript,  of  his  orally  delivered 
lecture,  is  a  copy  of  this  orally  delivered 
lecture — 1  say,  in  this  case,  that  difficulty 
does  not  exist,  because  the  defendants 
admit  that  the  very  words  which  Mr. 
Abernethy  has  used — that  those  same 
words  have  been  put  into  their  publi- 
cation, whether  through  the  medium  of 
a  short-hand  writer,  or  by  any  other 
means,  1  do  not  stop  to  inquire ;  and 
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that    they   have   OOBipOSed   lor  the   press 

a    literal   transcript    of   every    nunl    anil 

•very syllable  that  tell  from  the  lips  of 
the  lecturer. 

.My  Lord,  if  thai  be  so,  we  are  relieved 
from  the  difficult)  which  sometime* 
lakes  i»ia<  c  in  cases  <>i  this  nature,  w  here 
"u  is  necessary,  in  order  to  show  thai  the 
work  is  a  perfect  cop)  of  the  original, 

to  read  over  one  with  the  Other*  and   tO 

see  how  many  words,  letters,  sentiments, 
and  syllables  are  taken  from  the  original 

lint  that  is  not.  so,  my  Lord,  when  it  is 
orally  delivered,  because,  in  that  CASS, 
unless  a  man  makes  an  affidavit   of  ever) 

word  he  has  used,  it  is  Impossible  to 

ftSCertain  Whether  it  he  a  piratical  work 
Or  not.  But,  my  Lord,  we  have  no  such 
difficulty  here.  Well,  then,  my  Lord, 
that  difficulty  being  removed,  I  must  beg 
Leave  to  advert  again  to  the  distinction 
which  it   is  said   the   law  is  to  make,  or 

which  common  sense  is  to  make,  be- 
tween those  proprietary  rights  which 
the  policy  of  the  state  and  the  law  of  the 
land  have  given  to  an  individual  in  the 
one  case,  and,  as  tin-  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  say,  refuse  to  him  on  the 
other. 

My  Lord,  I  wasgoingontosay.thatinmy 
apprehension  thisquestion  involves  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  consequence,  because 
it  will  apply  to  the  composition  of  every 
gentleman  in  this  country  who  preaches 
in  the  pulpit,  which  compositions  are  of 
the  most  valuable  and  fruitful  nature, 
and  no  compositions  are  more  admired  by 
the  public  than  that  class  of  composi- 
tions, the  right  and  title  of  property  to 
which  falls  to  the  ground,  if  the  princi- 
ple which  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  contend  for  be  true.  Because, 
according  to  their  argument,  a  sermon 
delivered  from  a  public  pulpit,  or  a  lec- 
ture delivered  from  the  chair  of  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  universities,  must  all  fall 
to  the  ground,  and  be  incapable  of  giving 
the  existence  of  property,  and  will  not 
be  subject  to  the  regulated  principles  of 
property,  if  the  reasoning,  which  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  apply  to 
this  case  is  well  founded.  It  is  very 
true,  my  Lord,  that  in  the  majority  of 
instauoes,  lectures  and  dissertations 
from  the  public  chair  of  a  professor,  and 
I  believe  in  the  private  lecture  room  of  a 
man  of  science,  in  the  exercise  of  what 
are  called  either  his  public  duties  or  his 
intellectual  pursuit. — it  is  very  true,  that 
in  a  majority  of  instances  those  compo- 
sitions are  delivered  partly  orally  and 
partly  from  a  manuscript  note,  which 
Was  one  of  the  cases   I  took   the  liberty 

of  putting  to   your  Lordship,  namely. 
that   lectures   .n't'  sometimes    delivered 

partly  from  written  notes  and  partly  from 


an  oral   delivery,  and  still    leal   frequent 

Is  the  case — pernapx  less  frequent  -that 
they  are  entirely  delivered  from  a  writ- 
ten copy.    I  believe,  indeed,  although  I 

do  not  know,  thai  in  niOHl  of  tic  uni- 
versities the  practice  is  for  the  profe 
to  deliver    hi-   lectures  orally  and  not  in 
writing,  or,  at  least,  in  man\  tie 
delivered,  and,  in  th.it  case,  aCCnrdia 

this  argument  of  my  learned  friend, 
there  ceases  to  he  any  property  in  them. 

Now,   mv    I. oid,   I  'will   put'  this  I 
SUpp08e,  for  instance,  that  Doctor  White 
had  delivered  a  sermon,  in  Saint  Ma 

(  lunch,  on  the  Sunday,  and  on  Monday, 

in  a  book,  not  called  the  Lancet,  per- 
haps, hut  the  Evangelical  M  for 

I  believe  there  is  such  a  work   as    that) 

there  had  come  out  Doctor  Whit'-'.-  pre- 
liminary sermon,  which  the  Doctor  'may 
have  been   tWO  or  three  years  labouring 
to    compose,    could    it    be    said    to    that 
learned  divine,  "Oh  !  you  have  no  pro- 
perty   in    that   sermon — you    have   deli- 
vered that  sermon  orally— you  have  not 
thought  proper  to  publish  it  yourself, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  not  yours."     So,  on 
the  other  hand,  might  Mr.  Abernethy 
say  to  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet,  "  Y< >U 
have  heen  too  hasty— you  are  not  to  irive 
to  the  public,  in  eight-and-forty  hours, 
that  which   has  occupied  me   as  many 
davs  to  prepare ;  von  must  wait  to  know 
whether  1  will  publish  it  or  not."     In- 
stead of  which,  it  passes  through  the  cir- 
culation   of    the   London   press    in    the 
course  of  eight-and-forty  hours  after  it 
has  been  delivered  ;  for  the  first  of  these 
lectures  was  riven  on  the  4th,  and  oh 
the  9th,  Mr.  Abernethy,  not  choosing  to 
embody  his  intellects  into  the  form  of  a 
publication,  out  comes  this  publication, 
and   then  says  Mr.  Shadwell,  with  his 
favourite  statute  of  Queen  .\nne,  they 
have  acquired  the  property  in  them, 
cause  Mr.  Abernethy  did  not  choose  to 
out  with  his   Lancet,  and  publish  them 
himself.     So  that  these  gentlemen  'nave 
only  to  say,  we  have  just  waited  eight- 
and-forty  hours,  and  now  we  will  pub- 
lish it,  and  then  the  copyright  will  be 
our    property.      Now    then,    1    ask,    my 

Lord,  do  the  gentlemen  mean  serioujsly 
to  assert,  that  the  author,  under  th 
circumstances,  is  to  be  deprived  of  the 
property  which  he  has  in  his  intellects, 
because  lie  has  not  reduced  them  into 
writing,  or  (dinted  them  himself?  Be- 
cause if  they  do,  this  monstrous  absur- 
dity must  take  place,  that  that  man  who 
first  reduces  the  ideas  and  seiitin 
another  into  writing  or  printing  ac- 
quires the  copyright,  and,  11  that  he  so, 
instead  of  this  gentleman's  filing  a  bill 
to  restrain  The  Lancet  from  publishing 
them,  they  may  turn  the  tables  on  him 
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.. ,  «  \\V  have  got  tin-  conyi 

•  are  the  persons  who  first 
tied  vour  sentiments  Into  writlug 
or  into  print."    Thai  Is  the  monstrous 
titlon  which   my  friends,  on  0m 
side,  contend  (orJ  and  the  conse- 
ol  that  proposition  leads  ti»  this. 
a  in  ui  delivers  a  lecture  orally , 
m  not  time  to  nut  it  into  writing, 
or  is  not  even  asked  whether  he  wul 
put  it  in  print,  or  p'it  it  abroad,  he  ii  tobe 
deprived  of  thepropertj  which  hehas  in 
tme.    And  then  when  be  makes 
his  complaint,  be  Is  to  be  told,  "  Vvn 
i         not  the  copyright— we  have  the 
copyright— the    copyright    is  ours— we 
are  the  persons  who  first  ran  away  .with 
[ess  haste,  to  the  short-hand  wri- 
,,l  got    it  reduced  into   print." 
Now,  my  Lord,  iftbey  were  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  replying  to  me,  I  know 
lility  and  ingenuity  of  my  learned 
,  Mr.  Home,  In  all  his  arguments, 
and  particularly  in  his  logical  arguments, 
he  would  argue— his  proposition  would 
be— that    Mr.  Abernethv   has  not  the 
ight  in  his  book,  because  he  has 
uot  first  published  it.    The  necessary 
and  unavoidable   consequence  of  that 
isition  is,  that  the  Editor  of  The 
icet  has  acquired  a  copyright  in  the 
\  of  a  lecture,  which  he  may  publish 

ml  libttunr,   and  the  same  extravagant 
■  piencc— the  same  necessary  con- 
sequence—would  follow  with  respect  to 
a  professor  in  the  chair  at   the  univer- 
sities, for  by  the  same  rule  he  might  he 
toil!  that  he  had  no  right  in  his  lectures. 
My  Lord,  it  is  on  these  grounds,  1  say, 
Whether  you  look  to  the  law  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  whether  you  look  to  the  reason 
of  the  thing,  or  the  goal  sense  of  the 
thing,  or  whether  you  look  to  those  prin- 
ciples of   public  policy,  on   which  the 
u  law  gives  this  right  of  property, 
it  was  followed  up  afterwards  by 
levoleht,  fl  will  not  say  benevo- 
lent, but  by  that)  statute  which  gives  such 
complete    justice   to   authors— it  is  on 
*     se  grounds,  I  say,  that  every  one  of 
principles  are  blotted  out,  and  this 
consequence  must  follow,  that  whether 
a   lecture    be   orally   delivered,   or    not 
orally  delivered,  there  is  to  be  better 

done  in  the  one  case  than  there 
i>  in  the  other  ;  for  in  the  one  case  there 
i>  a  right  of  property,  and  in  the  othei 
•  there  is  no  property  at  all;  and  it 
must  lie  followed  up  with  the  still  more 
grievous  consequences,  that  as  against 
the  individual  himself,  nolens  vOlenss  the 
original  lecturer,  he  might  not,  but  some 
other  person  might,  acquire  a  property 
in  his  lectures. 

Now,  my  Lord,  the  gentlemen  have 
said— Mr.   Home,    in   the    first   place, 


and   then  !i"   f-.llo.- 

him,  "  oh,  hit  \on  n  to  law. — 

Why  do  you  not  -•>  '"  '  "V\ ,  my 

Lord,  1    ail  th  ■'  i      in»t    the   d 

trine  of  this  (''nut,  it  your  Lordship 
satisfied  that  tin-  subject   mattei   com- 
plained of   i^  Identically  Mr.   Aberne- 

rin 's,  which  is,  '•  v ' <•  "   •  "•,  tin-  way  in 

which  his  cast-   ||  to  he  taken,    and  r: 

is  a  thing  which  i>  not  capable  ot  I" 
disputed.]       I    apprehend     there     i>    DO 

more  reason  for  your  Lordship  sendii 

this  to  law,  than  there  is  any  other  case 
where  the  fact  of  waste  or  trespass  is 
admitted,  or  air.  case  which  calls 
for  the  power  of  tflis  Court  to  grant  an 

injunction.  Well  thcu,  say  the  gentle- 
men, this  precli  ■  case  has  never  oc- 
curred in  the  history  of  literary  pro- 
perty— in  the  history  of  those  various 
actions    in    which    the    powers    of    this 

Court  have  been  called  into  action 
by  injunction — this  particular  case  has 
not  occurred.  My  Lord,  in  my  ap- 
prehension it  has  occurred  in  o: 
cases,  and  if  1  may  so  express  myself,  I 
think  the  arm  of  this  Court  h'as  ex- 
tended itself  further  than  it  is  required 
to  do  now.  In  my  apprehension  there- 
has  been  a  case  of  literary  property,  and 
a  much  stronger  case  than  this,  in  which 
a  Court  of  Equity  has  protected  the 
right  of  literary  property. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — In  the  case  of 
letters,  the  Court  held  this  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  property,  (and  it  is 
enough  for  me  to  say,  1  have  found  it  so 
decided  long  before  1  came  into  my  judi- 
cial situation  I  -»-the  Court  has  held,  v» '. 
one  man  write-  a  letter  to  another,  that 
he  still  retains  a  property  in  that  letter; 
that  there  is  a  qualified  property  both  in 
the  writer  of  the  letter  ;  and  in  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  letter,  and  that,  the  receiver 
of  the  letter  cannot,  without  a  violation 
of  that  reversionary  interest  in  the  pro- 
perty, publish  the  letter.  Whether  that 
doctrine  originally  was  right  or  wrong, 
and  whether  it  can  he  supported  by 
strong  reasoning,  or  cannot  be  support- 
ed by  strong  reasoning,  is,  I  apprehend, 
what  a  judge  of  this  day  is  not  to  trouble 
his  mind  about.  As  I  hud  the  law,  so  I 
must  proceed  to  administer  it,  although 
it  may  be  a  little  difficult  perhaps  to  un- 
derstand it. 

The  Solicitor  General.  That  principle 
is  the  settled  principle  of  the  Court,  and 
not  only  the  settled  principle  of  the  Courts 
hut  is  enforced  in  point  of  practice. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  It  was  on  that 
principle  1  acted,  just  before  the  long 
vacation,  with  respect  to  some  of  Lord 
Byron's  works. 


The  Solicit  •:•  General.   That  principle 
has  been  i  '  by  most  eminent 
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individuals  sitting  where  your  Lordship i 
now  iioc>,  ami  of  coarse  I  shall  avail 
myself  of  that  principle  to  the  extent  to 

which  m\  argument  can  In*  aided   bj   It  ; 

and.  according  to  my  apprehension,  this 
case  falls  verj  much  indeed  within  that 
principle,  and  that  the  sort  of  power 
which  the  Court  exercised  there  is  the 
sort  of  power  which  has  application  to 

the  present  case. 

Mfj  Lord,  1  was  going  on  answering 
die  argument  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  particularly  of  Mr.  ShadweU, 

v.  ho    would    have    Of    bring    an    action. 

Now,  my  Lord,  the  answer  I  x'wc  to  that 
argument  is,  that  I  should  doubt  rery 

much  whether  an  action  could  he  brought 
ot:  a  letter  ;  if  it  could,  it£OUld  only  he 

on  the  ground  that  the  Court  of  Chancery 

had  made  it  such  a  species  of  property 
as  that  an  action  could  he  brought  upon 
it;  and  1  apprehend,  on  principle,  that 
will  he  found  to  he  rather  against  the 
rule  of  a  Court  of  Equity,  considering  the 
relative  situation  of  the  writer  and  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  sent.     Then,  my 

Lord,  I  say,  although  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  may  he  new  in  species,  yet  it 
is  immaterial,  if  the  principles  on  which 
the  case  founds  itself  are  really  the  set- 
tled principles  of  a  Court  of  Equity. 

?I\  Lord,  I  shall  not  travel  through 
the  cases  which  my  learned  friend  Mr. 
Rose  lias  none  through  so  accurately ; 
there  are,  however,  some  which  seem  to 
me  to  approach  very  near  to  this  case, 
for  instance  the  case  of  Doctor  Paley's 
Sermons  :  there  is  not  a  full  report  of 
that  case  ;  it  is  alluded  to  in  a  note  in 
the  second  Vesey,  and  I  hare  not  a  suffi- 
cient recollection  of  what  passed  on  the 
ion  of  that  case  to  nndertake  to 
represent  to  your  Lordship  on  what 
ground  the  protection  of  this  Court  was 
given  in  that  case.  According  to  my 
recollection  of  that  case,  Doctor  Paley 
expressly  mentioned  in  his  will,  that  he 
intended  his  sermons  to  be  published 
after  his  death. 

'/'/>  Lord  Chancellor.  That  case,  I 
recollect,  went  no  further  than  this  :  he 
conceived  he  had  a  right  to  the  copyright 
of  his  sermons  ;  there  were  several  which 
he  had  not  published  in  his  life-time, 
but  previous  to  his  death,  at  the  time  of 
making  his  will,  he,  conceiving  that  he 
had  a  right  to  give  these  sermons  t  •  the 
world,  he  thought  proper,  recollecting 
I  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  parishion- 
ers, in. his  will  (if  my  memory  does,  not 
mi-lead  me:  expressly  to  direct  that  they 
should  be  published  for  the  use  of  his 
parishioners,  and  the  question  was, 
what  was  the  effect  of  that  publication  ? 

Mr.  Host'.  There  is  a  note  of  that  case 
in  being,  hut  there  is  no  full  report  of  it.  ^ 


The  Solicitor  General,    My  Lord,  I 

have  noticed  in  part  what  Mr.  shad- 
well  in  his  argument  called  an  excession 

ul  the  law  :  he  said  he  hoped  your  Lord- 
ship   in   this   case  would  not  exceed   the 

law,  because  the  case  itself  was  new. 
Now,  my  Lord,  as  far  as  regards  the 

right  Of  property  in  this  CftSe,  1  appre- 
hend in  this  case  we  are  now  onlj  call- 
ing on  your   Lordship  to  carry  that  law 

into  effect  which  has  so  long  existed  in 

this  Court-,  for,  my  Lord,  I  mean  to 
take  the  liherty  of  stating,  that,  in   my 

apprehension,  the  right  of  property  in 
this  case  depends  on  that  principle 
which  has  been  so  long  established  in 

this  Court,  with  respect  to  the  property 
which  a  man  has  in  a  letter.  Now  upon 
what  ground  IS  it  that  the  Court  says  to 
the  person  to  whom  a  letter  is  addressed, 
"  You  shall  not  print,  that  letter."  What 
is  the  ground  on  which  the  Court  s. 
that?  And  I  apprehend  I  am  using  cor- 
rect language,  when  1  am  using  the  lan- 
guage of  my  Lord  Chief  Baron  Smith,  on 
the  occasion,  and  the  language  of  my 
Lord  Northington,  and,  1  believe,  al- 
most every  Chancellor,  including  your 
Lordship;  for  I  believe,  in  every  case 
that  has  occurred,  those  who  have  sat 
where  your  Lordship  is  now  sitting  as 
Chancellor,  have  not  only  followed  that 
doctrine,  but  have  decided  on  the  adop- 
tion of  that  doctrine.  I  am,  therefore, 
not  talking  of  this  as  a  precedent  upon 
which  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  its  recogni- 
tion, for  it  is  the  confirmed  doctrine  of 
the  Court,  and  the  principle  is  this, 
that  when  a  letter  is  sent  to  a  person, 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  sent,  although 
he  has  a  special  property  in  it,  yet  he  has 
not  such  a  property  as  will  give  him  a 
right  to  publish  it;  but  the  doctrine  of 
tie,'  Court  is  this  :  it  is  sent  to  you  for  a 
particular  purpose,  and  you  shall  not 
use  it  beyond  that  purpose.  Now  to  ap- 
ply that  doctrine  to  the  case  of  a  sermon, 
let  us  see  how  the  case  stands  :  does  not 
a  public  lecturer,  who  reads  a  lecture  to 
his  pupils,  or  a  private  lecturer,  who  de- 
liver-; a  private  lecture  to  a  private  class 
at  h's  own  house — does  not  he  impart 
tl  at  science  to  his  audience  precisely  on 
tl  e  same  terms  as  a  man  who  writes  a 
letter  to  another?  That  is  to  say,  "  Vou 
may  read  the  letter — you  may  look  at 
the  letter  in  order  to  see  what  knowl: 
it  imparts  to  vou,  and  you  may  use  the 
letter  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
sent."  So  I  say  to  these  gentlemen,  "  Vou 
may  use  these  lectures  for  all  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  intended.  Vou 
may  take  copies  for  your  own  pleasure 
and  your  own  private  instruction  and 
reading,  and  you  may  take  notes,  or  if 
you  can,  you  may  even  write  them  down 
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in  >l...i  t  hand,  but  hi  fore  yoq  i  ad  use 

4hem   for  Ml)  purpose  beyond  thai 

,t  \dii  can  i»  said  to  have  acquired 

more  ip«  ial  property  iu  them  than 

in  u  .1  a  letter,  you  must  show 

that  you  have  a  special  property  in  those 

,■««(/(/  the  person  who  delivered 

them. 

Heme.  The  Court  will  under- 
stand, that  we  are  not  the  Btudt  atf. 

Solicitor  General.  I  know  that 
Mr.  Home,  and  it  my  learned  friend's 
recollection  will  serve  him,  he  will  re- 
collect that  in  my  opening  of  the  ease  I 
stated  them  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
publishers. 

.\iv  Lords  on  this  part  of  the  case  I 

find,'   in  our  affidavit,  and  we  cannot 

e  the  fact   more  distinctly  than  we 

have  done,  that  the  supposed  publication 

took  place  in  this  way;    be  sa\s  that  be 

delivered  his  third  lecture  on  Monday 
evening,  the  lith  of  October,  and  that 
at  that  time  the  circumstance  of  the  pub- 
lication oi  the  first  and  second  lecture  of 
the  deponent,  in  the  manner  aforesaid, 
had  been  communicated  to  thedeponent, 
and  the  deponent  took  occasion,  in  the 
course  of  the  delivery  of  the  third  or  en- 
uring lecture,  to  express  10  the  class  as- 
sembled at  the  said  theatre  bis  disap- 
probation of  the  Bsid  publication,  and 
to  protest  against  the  same,  believing 

as  the  met  was  and  is,  that  the  depo- 
nent's lectures  had  been  taken  down  in 

short-hand,  by  some  person  or  persons 

attending  the  said  class,  and  afterwards 
published  by,  or  with  the  direction  or 
consent  of  such  person  or  persons,  and 
that  be  called  upon  such  persons  or  per- 
son to  avow  himself. 

Mr.  J  Ionic  We  swear  that  on  two  or 
three  occasions  the  lights  were  put  out. 

The  Solicitor  (,'c/icnit.  iMy  Lord,  ac- 
cording to  my  apprehension,  it  is  quite 
immaterial  whether  it  be  the  pupils,  or 
the  booksellers,  or  the  printers,  who  ob- 
tain  their  livelihood  by  a  mode  which   1 

am  not  here  at  all  to  disparage  or  dis- 
countenance, not  wishing  to  restrain  the 
fair  use  of  the  press,  or  the  opportunity 
»,t'  diffusing  knowledge  by  the  press.     I 

complain  not  against  those  persons  who 

attend  at  different  [daces  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  information  to  the  publica- 
tions of  the  day,  but  of  those  which  con- 
stitute the  magazines  and  other  works, 
which  are  sent  forth  to  the  public.  That 
is  not  the  ground  of  my  complaint  at  all. 
And  1  sav,  in\  Lord,  we  are  indifferent  as 
to  the  hand  which  took  down  these  lec- 
tures in  short-hand;  and  I  think  it  is 
quite  clear,  from  what  is  stated,  that  it 
was  done  so,  unless  it  were  possible  to 
suppose  that  a  man  had  memory  enough 
to  carry  every  word  of  Mr.  Abernethy's 


,  ami  that,  w  I"  ii  In-  had  so  c 
m  d  them  away,   In-  t  ould  pui    tl. 
writing  with  t!  v    with  which  il 

is  admitted  these  are  reduced  into  writii 
l  iii  tainly  have  heard ol  a  man,  who 

capable  ol  reading  a  whole  WOt  I.  and  tfa 

repeating  it.    I  have  heard  a 
could  read  the  Morning  Chrouicle,  and 
then  repeat  ever)  word  of  it;  botwl 
tlui  the  person  who  attend*  d  at  tl 
Lectures  had  such  a  uemoi  ■  as  to  <  aable 
him,  after  hearing  tin  es  deli- 

vered b\  Mr.  Aberoethy,  to  reduce  them 
into  writing,  or  whether  he  had  -.«  good 
a  memoi  \  as  this  Morning    i  h  i 
man,  1  do  not  know.    The  probability  i-, 
that  they  were  put  down  iu  short  hand. 

Mr.  Home,     My    Lord,    BO  far  a-  the 

argument  proceeds  on  this  ground,  your 
Lordship  will  forgive  IU)  calling  your  at- 
tention to  tin-  fact,  that  it  is  sworn  in  our 
affidavit,  that  on  two  occasions  the  1 
were  put  out,  and  therefore  it  could  not 
have  been  done  in  short-hand. 

The  Solicitor  General.  Well,  my 
Lord,  be  that  as  it  may,  these  leer 
are  reduced  into  writing,  and  1  any,  un- 
less the  persons  who  composed  The  Lan- 
cet aie  to  have  the  credit  oi  being  pos- 
sessed  of  such  a  memory  as  actually  to 
enable  them  to  reduce  into  writing  every 
word  and  every  thing  that  fell  trout  Mr. 

Abernethy's  lips,  tin-  conclusion  which 

I  come  to  is,  that  these  lectin, 
taken  down  in  short-hand.  It  is  not 
very  material  in  what  way  they  wt  it- 
taken  down,  though  it  is  more  probable 
that  some  person  attended  and  reduced 
them  into  Writing. 

My  Lord,  in  this  case  then,  they  being 
reduced  into  writing,  I  say  they  are  l  ot 
to  be  carried  further  than  the  right  or 
privilege  which  a  person  has  to  whom  a 
letter  is  sent,  with  respect  to  the  use  to 
be  made  of  it.  Now,  if  1  am  right  in 
that,  I  cannot  waive  m\  title  as  it  stands 
on  the  question  of  property.  'I  hat  is 
the  first  ground.  Nor  can  1,  when  your 
Lordship  has  yourself  laid  down  the 
principle  which  will  authorize  me  in 
putting  this  case  on  the  second  ground, 
waive  my  title  to  the  second,  which  is 
that  it  is  a  breach  of  trust  -.  that  il 
making  an  improper  use  of  the  property 
in  which  the  author  has  a.  special  defi- 
nite property,  contrary  to  the  use  and 
purpose  for  which  the  donor  of  that 
property  meant  it  to  be  \\>cd,  and  con- 
trary to  the  principle  of  good  faith. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  1  think  it 
you  look  at  the  affidavit  of  the  defendant 
you  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  was  some 
student  who  delivered  it  to  these  persons 
the  publishers. 

Mr.  Home.  1  am  counsel  only  for 
the  publishers,  my  Lord. 
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•  ifi.r    i,i neral.     It     a    dis- 
i  tion  i-  to  he  taken  !u  twi  m  an  •  ditor 
.1  a  publisher  w  ho  :  o<  -  into  a  lecture 
in.    If  an  « (liter  is  i.nt  bound  by  m\ 
•of  those  principles  Of  good  iaith,  or  if 
i-  i  dt  bound  by  thai  doctrine  at  spe- 
cial pi< i^k  its  which  i\i  n  between  the 
writer  of  a  ictie  i  and  the  party  to  win. in 
"dissent;  oril  ihe  editor  of  a  jour  rial  is 
hound  fan   none  of  these  principle     01 
(I  faith,  or  if  he  is  bound  l>\  noi  t  <»i 
v  cctisctentiouF   iiilcs,   |,\    Which  a 
court  of  equitj  in  this  country  is  to  be 
govei  tied,  then  l  e  is  not  of  that  class 

el  ii:<ii\  i c  1 1 1 ; ■  I >  to  v.  hich  the  i  nles  of  this 

I  will  extend, 

The  Lnid  (  huiii  cllor.     How  have  you 
chained  the  fact  in  the  Mil,  a>  to  the 
ms  by  which  tin'  power  of  publish- 
ing was  acquired?  Have  ydu  charged  it 

against  the  students  ? 

Home.    y>\  Lord,  op  that  sub- 
\u'  are  In  the  dark,   because  fhe 
,|»  were  put  out. 

y//c  Solicitor  General.  I  don'l  iee 
that  we  state  how  it  was  done,  my  Lord. 

The  Loi<!  Glnnu-ellor.  What  is  the 
prayer  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Rote.  The  prayer  of  the  bill,  my 
Lord,  is  for  an  account  and  tor  an  in- 
junction. 

Tilt  Lord  Ghanallor.  That  is  calling 
(ii  the  court  for  an  injunction  in  terras 
as  general  as  any  you  can  use.  Read  the 
prayer  of  the  hill. 

Mr.  Jxo.te.  The  prayer,  my  Lord,  is, 
that  an  account  may  be  taken,  by  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  Court,  of  the 
profits  derived  by  the  defendants,  any 
or  either  of  them,  from  the  sale  of 
surtical  lectures  delivered  by  the  plain- 
tiff—That the\  may  he  lestrained,  by  the 
injunction  of  the  Court,  from  printing 
and  publishing  any  other  work  pr  works, 
publication  or  publications,  being  or 
purporting  to  he  lectures  delivered,  or 
to  be  delivered,  by  the  plaintiff  as  afore- 
said ;  and  also  front  reprinting  and  re- 
publishing the  surgical  lectures,  or  any 
works  or  work,  publications  or  publica- 
tion, being  or  purporting  to  be  delivered 
by  the  plaintiff,  or  any  or  either  of 
tiicin. 

The  Solit  }h,r  (  lj,i  rid.  My  Lord,  cer- 
tainly our  affidavit  does  not  swear  that 
these  gentlemen,  the  editors  of  The 
Lancet,  published  this  from  a  copy,  or 
ii  any  communication  delivered  to 
them  by  a  pupil.     It  docs  not  BO  state. 

fie  Lord  ChonceSor.  It  is  extremely 
probable  that  some  short-hand  writer 
hlipt  into  the  room  unobserved  and  took 
down  what  passed  ;  but  it  i>  certainly  a 
little  dillicult  to  account  for  the  transac- 
tion on  those  Bights  when  the  candles 
Were  extinguished.     J   don't  know  how 


'  tin  ne  short-hand  w  ri((  rff  n  Q  the 

dark  ;    but   they  thought  it  would  put 

an  end  to  the  piiacv    hv  pi..Tn,"  ollt  the 

light*. 

Mr.  io,y< .    'I  be  allegation  in  the  i.i'l 
is.  that  on  Monday  cvenin  •,  the  i 
October  1824^  the  plaintiil  coranu  i 
the  <l(i'.\M\  of  a  course  oi   lectures  on 
the  principh  h  and  prai  ti(  o oi  »i 
the  ihcatic  of  Saint  Bartholomew'?  H 
piial,  to  the  pupils  oi  the  plaintiff,  and 
to  the  Btudl  nts  and   persoi 
acquiring  a  know  h dgc  of    nrg< 
who,   prc\  ion.-  !\    to   the  commence  D 
of  the  said  intended  course,  had  n  1 1 
lively  bi  en  admitted  by  tl     plainth 
attendants'    updn    such  com  ie,  Si  d 
signed  their  names  respecti     y  in  a  book 

pio\  ided  tor  the  purpose,  and    had    : 
to  the  plaintiff  the  fees  for  the  privi 
or  permission   of   attending  the  Bai 
And   then  the   affidavit  stat<  -,   that  the 
deponent  took  occasion,  in  fhe  com   i 
the  delivery   of  his  third  lecture,  to  ex- 
press to  the  class  assembled  at  the  said 
theatre,   his  disapprobation  of  the  puh- 
lication,  and  to  protest  against  the  same, 
the  deponent  believing,  as  the  fact  was 
and  is,  that  the  deponent's  ;  aid  lecture- 
had   been  taken  down  in  short-band 
some  person  or  persons  attending  the 
said  class,  and  afterwards  published  l'-y 
the  direction  or  consent  oi  such  person 
or  persons.    So  that  it  connects  them 
with   being  concerned   in   the   publica- 
tion. 

The  Solicitor  General.     l\ly  Lord,   in 
my  apprehension,  the  case  Would  be  a 
degree    stronger,    and   only    a   de§ 
stronger,  if  we  proved  that  the  lectures 
in  question  had  been  taken  by  a  student 
in  short-hand.     I   am   now  looking   al 
these  gentlemen  as  strangers,  hut 
my  Lord,   1  say,  that  part  oi  t!.. 
not  to  be  given  up,  because,  on  farther 
inquiry,  your  Lordship  will  bavt 
to  know  from  these  gehtlenwmj  wh< 
they  came  into  this  Lecture  mora  in  the 
character  of  what  1  call  trespassers,  oi 
Strangers,  to  take  notes  there.  (  i  w he 
they  get   these:  notes   from    the   ml] 
That,  my  Lord,  is  a  question  winch,  in 
a  further  stage  of  the  case,  we  may  I 
a  riuht  to  have  ascertained,  ii  yoiirLi 
ship  shall  be  of  opinion  that  ;'..  J  fu  '. 
light  should  be  thrown  upon  the  subj<  ct. 
Hut,  at  present,  I  am  on  j 
case   and    taking    these  "u  nith 
strangers.    The  argument  oi    the.  other 
side  is,  that  they  are  at   iib<    i\  to  print 
an  orally-delhcre'd  lecture,  though  I 
cannot  print  a  lecture  which  i>  di 
from  a  written  coin— that  is  the  law 
both    my    learned    friends.     Now, 
Lord,  J  conceive  1  bavealreadi  amwi 
their  ai gument  as  far  as  it  relate-  to  that 


4iU 
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part  of  the  case,  foi  ir  appears  to  me,  at 
it,  ili.it  It  i*  utterly  impossible  to  dra* 
a  distinction  bet*  eu  a  man's  reading  a 
lecture  in  a  room, arid  i  his  pupibi 

you  maj  take  a  full  copy  for  yaur  own 
•lit.  '.mi  shall  uol  print,  and  the  cane 
t»2  .in  oral  lectore. 

Mj  Lord,  1  feel  that  I  bare  ahvady 
ii)ict  tun  much  in  j  >ur  Lordship's 
time,  ami  certainly  more  than  1  intended 
to  occupy,  ami  consequently  1  shall  say 
but  little  more  on  the  subject.  M\  Lord, 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Elliston's  case,  which 
yosur  Lordship  has  referred  to,  1  certainly 
hare  not  been  able-  to  learn  what  became 
of  that  case. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  I  am  pretty  sure 
she  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Ring's 
Bench  has  been  given  in  that  case. 

The  Solicitor  (Interal.    But,  my  Lord, 

unless  1  err,  there  existed  a  difficulty  in 

that  case,  which  does  not  exist  lure, 
and  a  peculiarity  of  an  extremely  diffe- 
rent nature  ;  for  unless  I  err,  the  work 
of  which  Mr.  Blliston  complained,  the 
dramatic  performance  of  which  be  com* 
plained  or  a  piracy,  was  not  an  original 
work,  but  a  translation  from  the  French, 
and  the  question  was,  whether  two  per- 
sons had  translated  the  French  in  the 
same  manner  ;  and  if  that  be  so,  no  sueh 
question  arises  in  this  ease. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  1  thought  Mr. 
Blliston,  in  that  ease,  had  proved  by  af- 
fidavit that  some  person  had  gone  into 
the  pit,  and  had  taken  down  the  words 
from  the  mouths  of  the  actors — some 
short-hand  writer. 

Mr.  Home.  It  was  not  the  same,  in- 
dependent of  the  translation. 

The   Solicitor    General.      Thus    your 
Lordship  sees  there  was  a  doubt  in  that 
case*  which  does  not  exist  here  ;  there 
the  doubt  was,  whether  Mr.  Elliston's 
translation  from  the  original  work  gave 
Lima  property  in  the  drama;  but  that 
is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  Mr.  Aber- 
nethv's  lectures,  because  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt  here  whether  this  publica- 
tion   be    not    identically  a   publication 
of  .Mr.  Abernethy'fl  Lectures  ;  that,  as  a 
matter  td"  fact  is  conceded  to  us,  and 
th£*'eiore  we  are  not  embarrassed  with 
that  difficulty  here.    Where  there  is  a 
difficulty  of  that  sort,  the  party  com- 
plaining of  the  piracy  must   prove  the 
proposition  of  fact ;  but  here,  as  1  stated 
before,  the  existence  of  Mr.  Ahernethy's 
lectures   qua  Mr.  Ahernethy's    lectured 
is  a  proposition  of  fact  that  is  sworn  to 
by  mm,  and  conceded  by  the  other  side. 
I  think  Mr.  Elliston's  case  did  not  turn 
on  the  question,  whether  your  Lordship 
could  or  not,  by  your  injunction,  reach 
an  exhibition  of  that  sort— whether  it 
was  tangible  by  this  Court  or  not ;  that 


lion,  but  the  quest] 

whether,  in  point  offset,  the  party 

nst  whom   he  complained  had  i 

.   with  .Mr.  Elliston's  translation 

not?     M)  Lord,   I   do    bumbl)    tone 

that  the  miction  in  thai 

liininan  question  of  fact,  whether  I 
translation  which    he  complained  ano- 
ther man  had  run  away  with,   WAI  I  I 
tii  ally  Mr.  Elliston's  translation. 

Tk9  Lord  Chancellor.      Do   rod   recol- 
lect,  .Mr.  Solicitor  General,    what    I 
Court  did  in  the  first  instance  in  that 
case  ? 

'The Solicitor  (leneral.  My  Lord,  in  that 
case  my  friend  Mr.  Rose  reminds  me, 

and    my   recollection    concurs  with    his, 
and  indeed  I  am  quite  certain  of  it,  that 
there  the  parties  Bgailfot  whom  the  pir 
was  levelled  said,  I  am  the  person  who 

did  accurately  translate  it ;  mine  is  the 
coircct  translation,  and  yours  is  not. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  That  does  not 
answer  the  question  1  have  put  to  you. 
I  am  quite  sure,  when  the  motion  w..-> 
before  this  Court,  there  was  nothing 
about  a  different  translation.  The  ques- 
tion, as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me, 
when  it  came  before  me,  was,  whet' 
this  theatre,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  had  not  employed  some  short-hand 
writer  to  go  into  the  pit  of  Covent  Gar- 
den, or  Dim  y  Lane,  and  that  short-hand 
writer  had  taken  down  the  words  from 
the  mouths  of  the  actors,  which  words 
they  of  bourse  took  from  some  compo- 
sition which  instructed  them  what  they 
should  say  on  the  stage.  Now  what  1 
want  to  know  is,  what  !  did  in  the  first 
instance  in  that  case  ?  Did  1  grant  the 
Injunction  in  the  first  instance,  and 
direct  an  account  to  be  taken,  or  did 
1  send  them  to  a  trial  at  law  in  the  hist 
instance  !  that  is  what  1  want  to  know. 
1  have  on  my  own  memory  a  sort  of  im- 
pression, that  there  is  a  report  of  that 
case.  My  notion  of  the  law  was,  that 
thai  could  not  he  done;  hut  I  did  not 
venture  to  go  the  length  of  saying,  in  a 
legal  question  which  had  never  been  I 
c'uled  in  a  Court  of  Kquity,  that.  I  should, 
in  such  a  case  as  that,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, act  on  my  notion  of  the  law.  I 
totally  forget  what  was  the  first  order 
I  made  on  that. 

Mr.  Rose.  1  don't  think  it  is  reported, 
my  Lord. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  1  thought  I  had 
seen  it  in  one  of  the  Term  Reports  of 
the  Kind's  Bench  Reports,  or  that  I  had 
seen  some  account  of  it  somewhere  or 
oilier. 

Mr.  Rose.  We  were  aware  of  tie 
existence  of  that  case,  and  I  made  some 
inquiry  on  the  subject,  but  no  satisfac- 
tory information  was  delivered  to  me. 
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l  believe  your  Lordship  l.i  correct  In 
stating  that  the  plaintiff  <li«I  came  iuto 

«  out,  upon  tin-  ground  your  Lordship 

; . 1 1 1 - 1 1  :  w  li.it  was  dot)  ■  00  i'  I  110  BOl 

know,  lint  1  belteve  it  wan  afterwards 
put  in  this  way:  I  aw  the  translator  as 
well  as  youi  Rud  in  thai  waj  it  waa  put 
to  the  Court. 

'/'.''  Solicit")-  General.    My  Lord,   I 
have  now  closed  all  the  observations  I 
Inv  c  to  offer  hi  this  case,  and  I  trust, 
Lordship  will  be  of  opinion,  fdrthe 
I  have  stated,  thai  then"  is  mi 
distinction  to  be  drawn,  in  point  of  law, 
between  an  orally-delivered  lecture  and 
a  written  one;  and  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  I  trust,  your  Lorjl- 
s»hip  will  be  of  opinion  that  this  Injunc- 
ought  to  be  granted. 


The  Lord  Chancellor.  The  very  early 
part  of  this  case  turned  entirely  upon 
the  question  of  property,  and  this  view 
or  it  was  hardly  touched  on  when  the 
subject  was  originally  introduced  to 
the  Court.  Thy  defence,  unfortunately, 
■which  was  made  for  the  defendant, 
was  not  much  applied  to  that  view  of 
the  case.  If  the  question  be  a  ques- 
tion ofliterary  property,  it  can  only  he 
viewed  in  two  ways — either  as  a  ques- 
tion of  property  or  a  question  of  trust. 
In  the  first  place,  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  all  the  considerations  that 
haye  been  pressed  on  me,  as  arising 
out  of  the  benefit  which  the  public  may 
receive  from  the  publication  even  of 
such  lectures  as  those  which  so  dis- 
tinguished a  man  as  Mr.  Abernethy 
might  publish,  or  other  persons  might 
publish  for  him  ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  I  have  nothing  to  do  here  with 
the  moral  question  of  how  far  the  per- 
son, who  is  the  editor  of  this  work, 
has  righteously  possessed  himself  of 
the  means  of  publishing  it.  And  when 
1  say  with  the  moral  question,  I  mean 
to  qualify  it,  because,  if  I  can  collect 
that  it  has  been  obtained  either  by  a 
breach  of  trust  or  by  fraud,  this  Court 
may  hive  something  to  do  with  it. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  lite- 
rary property,  I  am  obliged  to  recol- 
lect that  I  have  no  right  to  interfere 
by  injunction  unless  I  have  such  a 
strong  opinion  —  (and  that  opinion 
onght  to  be  very  strong — unless  I 
have  a  very  strong  opinion  that  the 
legal  right  is  frith  the  plaintiff.  Now, 
v  hen  one  looks  at  all  that  iias  passed 


with  respect  to  the  delivery  of  the 
property,  and  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  this  case  oi  Millar  and  Taylor, 
which  has  been  irtl  before  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  and  aft<\  wards  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords,  (though  there 

has  been  a  Vfttfl  deal  of  argument  Oil 
the  question  of  what  sort  of  property 
a  man  may  have  in  Ids  unpublished 
ideas  or  sentiments,  or  the  language 
which  he  uses,)  yet  I  don't  recollect, 
in  (he  course,  ot'  those  proceedings 
(particularly  in  the  House  of  Lords), 
that  any  question  whatever  was  put 
to  the  Judges  that  did  not  adapt  itself 
to  the  case  of  a  book  or  a  literary 
composition — whether  a  person  had 
any  right  in  a  book  or  a  literary  com- 
position ;  and,  however  well  that  point 
is  now  settled,  undoubtedly  there  was 
a  great  difference  of  opinion  upon  it 
at  that  time  ;  for  I  find  on  the  ques- 
tions which  are  there  put  to  the  Judges, 
and  there  are  three  of  them  in  num- 
ber, the  first  was,  Whether  at  com- 
mon law  an  author  of  any  book  or 
literary  composition  had  the  sole  right 
of  first  printing  and  publishing  the 
same  for  sale,  and  might  bring  an 
action  against  any  person  who  printed,, 
published,  and  sold  the  same  without 
his  consent  ?  The  next  question  was, 
If  the  author  had  such  a  right  origi- 
nally, did  the  law  take  it  away  upon 
his  printing  and  publishing  such  book 
or  literary  composition,  and  might  any 
person  afterwards  reprint  and  sell  for 
Ins  own  benefit  Mich  bock  or  literary 
composition,  against  the  will  of  the 
author  .'  And  the  third  question  was, 
If  such  an  action  would  have  lain  at 
common  law,  is  it  taken  away  by  the 
statute  of  the  eighth  of  Anne,  and  is 
an  author,  by  the  said  statute,  pre- 
cluded from  any  remedy  except  on 
the  foundation  of  the  said  statute,  and 
on  the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed 
thereby  ? 

Now  on  these  questions  it  appeared 
the  Judges  of  the  land  differed  so 
much  as  that,  on  the  first  question 
(eleven  of  the  Judges  giving  their 
opinion,  Lord  Mansfield  not  giving  his 
opinion  In;  being  a  Peer  of  the  House) 
there  were  eight  to  three;  but  it  should 
be  recollected,  in  that  case,  that  the 
names  of  two  of  those  three  dissent- 
ing Judges  are  names  which  will  long 
be  remembered  as  the  names  of  per- 
sons of  great  eminence  in  their  judi- 
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l   mi  hi,   Mi    Barton 

,i*l  Mi     li .nun  Raft*!  ;   and  tie- 

\«i\  irtrong  opinion  winch  was  given 

MM,    bj     Mr.  Karon  Parrot,   which 

was  vhis :  tftathe  was  of  opinion  (and 

a  veiy  difficult  opinion  it  always  ap- 
itcil  to  me  to  main!  tin,  though  50 
doubt  lit'  liail  a  very  good  reason  for 
it) — he  was  of  opinion  that,  at  com- 
mon law,  an  author  of  any  beok  or 
literary  competition  had  not  tin-  sole 
right  of  first  printing  and  publishing 
the  same  for  sale,  and  that  lie  could 
not  bring  an  action  against  any  per- 
son who  printed,  published,  ami  told 
the  same,  unless  such  person  had  ob- 
tained the  copyright  by  fraud  or  by 
violence. 

So  that,  although  he  was  of  opinion 
that  at  law  the    author    was  not  the 
party   who  had  the  sole  right  of  first 
printing  and  publishing  the  BOOK  for 
sale,  yet  he  was  of  opinion,  that  to 
give  bin  a  right  of  action  founded  on 
that  light  or  first   printing   and   pub- 
lishing the  same  for  sale,  it  was  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  maintain  an  ac- 
tion, to  be  shown  that  the  person  who 
had  first  printed  and  published   had 
got  it  from  him  either  by  violence  or 
hy    fraud ;   and  I  am  quite  ready   to 
admit  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in 
that.     If  it  can  be  made  out  as  matter 
of  contract  between   Mr.   Abernethy 
and  those  who  attend  his  lectures,  that 
they  should  ?iot  be  at  liberty  to  print 
or  publish  the  same,  I  should  say  then 
that  taking  notes — shot  t-hand-writer's 
notes,  which  would  be  a  complete  note 
of  all  that  he  delivered  in  his  lectures, 
even  supposing  it  to  be  a  proper  thing 
for  the  use  of  the   students,  yet  if  it 
can  be  made  out  as  matter  of  contract 
that  these  students  or  pupils  were  not 
to  publish  them — I  never  would  per- 
mit, in  a  court  of  equity,  a  third  per- 
son   to  make  use  of  the  delivery  of 
those   notes  to  that  third  person  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  that  which  the 
person  delivering   those  notes  would 
not  himself  be   permitted   to  do.      I 
should  call  that,  in  the  sense  in  which 
a  court  of  equity   uses   the  word — I 
should   represent  that   as   being  cer- 
tainly not  violence,  and  it  is  a  very 
difficult  thing   to  know  how  a  man's 
words  can  be  pulled  out  of  his  mouth 
hy  violence — but  undoubtedly  I  should 
call  that  a  gross  fraud  in  this  court. 
With  respect  to  the  other  questions, 


it  should  be  I  <l  that  i. 

ition  dI  the  Jndg 

upon  the  second  question,  m-vi  ■ 

of  one  opinion  ami  tour  of  another; 

ami  on  the  third  question,  n\<-  of  the 

Judges  VMM-  of  Olle  opinion  and  ^i\  of 

the  other.      Now,   in  this  case,    wi.ich 

went  to  the  House  of- Lords,  it  did  not 
become  i  j   to  decid  i   ail  the 

questions  put  to  the  Judges,  though  it 

would   have    been    vei\    well   DOrbapl 

for  the  profession  if  all  t'ie  qut  itKMU 
bad  been  decided  ;  but  the  question 
which  was  actually  decided  in  the 
judgment  was,  that  the  party  had  no 
right  for  ever,  tinder  the  statute  of 
Queen  Anne.  And,  with  respect  to 
that,  some  of  the  Jiulges  thought  the 
statute  of  Anne  tti<t  not  originally  give 
the  right,  and  others  thought  that  sta- 
tute 4\&  originally  give  the  right — but 
the  case  before  the  House  of  Lords 
decided  no  more  than  this  :  namely, 
that  supposing  that  statute  did  origin- 
ally give  the  right,  for  how  long  did  it 
give  it ;  and,  that  being  settled,  all 
the  other  points  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Now,  in  the  case  which  is  now 
brought  before  me,  Mr.  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral has  divided  it,  with  respect  to 
its  connection  with  writing,  or  with 
respect  to  its  not  being  connected  with 
writing,  in  these  two  ways,  as  I  take 
it.  He  says  that  Mr.  Abernethy  has  a 
composition,  which,  in  the  language 
of  this  case,  one  would  call  a  copy  or 
a  writing,  which  contains  the  whole  of 
what  this  person  has  published.  And 
then  he  says,  if  behave  not  fand  if  you 
are  to  expound  his  affidavit,  as  you 
may,  I  think,  very  honestly,  and  with 
due  attention  to  him,  expound  it), 
that  he  delivered  it  as  from  writing, 
*nd  therefore  he  must  be  understood 
as  having  some  notes  which  were  to 
suggest  to  him,  from  time  to  time, 
what  sentiments  to  deliver  orally  to 
the  persons  who  attended  his  Lec- 
tures. 

Now,  w  ith  respect  to  either  of  those 
views  of  the  case,  I  apprehend,  when 
this  Court  is  called  on  to  enforce  a 
legal  right,  by  giving  a  remedy  beyond 
that  which  the  law  gives,  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  this  Court,  be  it  in 
what  case  it  may,  to  see  that  the 
plaintiff  produce  his  written  composi- 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  if  this  case  be  to 
be  put  at  all  on  the  right  which  Mr. 
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Abernethy  is  supposed  to  dcrixc  tVoni 

his  having  ■  lull  ami  correct  copy, 
there  must  in-  an  original,  01  a  vt  riung 

which  contains  all  tli.it  lias  been  pub- 
lished in  tliis  h  .ok,  or  ho  inn.st  have  a 

writing  which  is  such  in  its  nature  m 
that,  coupled  with  what  he  orally  ile- 
livouil,  it  may  be  taken  thai  be,  baa 

substantially  a  written  compositi.-n,  as 
well  as  that  which  he  delivered  01  ally. 
And  then,  I  appiehend,  the  same  oh- 
s'M\atiou  arises  here  again,  naiueh  , 
that,    when    this  Court    is  called  on  to 

give   a  remedy  beyond    the   remedy 

which  the  law  givt  s  to  persons  w  ho 
have  a  legal  right,  /Ac  Court  must  know 
what  it  is  proceeding  <»>  .•  and  it  the 
CAM  he  put,  either  that  there  is  a 
wiiting  ot  one  character  or  a  writing 
o$'  another  character,  that  writing  must 
be  produced^  that  this  Court  may  know 
What  it  is  doing.  And  I  won't  shut 
out  of  my  consideration  the  question, 
as  to  what  the  nature  of  that  writing 
may  require  to  he  done  bv  the  Court,  I 
but,  if  Mr.  Abernethy  think  proper  to 
e\hihit  that  writing  to  the  Court  on 
Monday  morning,  1  will  look  at  it  with 
a  view  to  sec  what  shall  be  done.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  writing  be  not 
produced,  and  I  am  applied  to,  I  must 
then  look  at  it,  1  mean  in  a  judicial 
view,  as  an  application  made  to  me 
merely  on  the  ground  of  an  oral  pub- 
lication, and  then  the  question  of  pro- 
perty will  arise,  coupling  it  with  the 
doctrine  of  trust  and  with  the  doctrine 
of  fraud. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  said, 
that  M r«  Abernethy  is  not  to  be  looked 
on  as  holding  the  same  character  with 
reference  to  a  subject  of  this  kind  as  a 
clergyman  of  the  country,  or  a  pro,- 
lessor  in  a  university,  or  in  some 
other  of  those  characters  which  have 
been  mentioned.  Now,  as  I  under- 
stand the  affidavit  which  has  been 
tiled  on  the  part  of  the  defendant, 
Mr.  Abernethy  is  represented  in  that 
affidavit,  not  only  as  a  surgeon,  but  as 
a  person  who  is  to  give  lectures,  and 
a  Derson  appointed  by  the  governors 
and  guardians,  of  this  hospital  to  give 
lectures.  I  think  it  is  so  stated  in  the 
defendant's  affidavit. 

Th§  Solicitor  General.  It  is  not  ear- 
ned quite  so  far  as  that,  my  Lord. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  When  there 
is  any  doubt  it  is  always  best  to  refer 
to  the  affidavit.    His  Lordship  then  re- 


ferred to  the  affidavit)  and  >aid,  It  is 
exact  I)  as  1  say  :  (t  \nd  this  deponent 
siilh  that  the.  surgeons  and  lecturers 
for  the  time  being  of  such  hospital 
are,  as  the  deponent  believes,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor ^  ot  the  said 
hospital." 

Mi .  //<>/  ne.     We  say  a  surgeon  is  a 

lecturer. 

77//  Solicitor  General,     And  we  say 

surgeons  and  lecturers  are  distin- 
guishable. 

77//'  Lard  Chancellor.  I  do  not  ap- 
prehend it  would  at  all  follow  that 
there  could  be  an  interest  in  literary 
property  because  it  was  a  man's 
duty  to  read  a  lecture,  or  a  cler- 
gyman, or  an  incumbent  of  a  living 
whose  duty  it  is  to  preach  a  sermon 
in  a  pulpit.  And  if  a  professor  be 
appointed,  he  is  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  information  to  all 
the  students  who  attend  him,  and  it  is 
his  duty  to  do  that ;  but  I  have  never 
yet  heard  that  any  body  could  pub- 
lish his  lectures,  nor  can  I  conceive  on 
what  ground  Sir  William  Blackstone 
had  the  copyright  in  his  lectures  for 
twenty  years  if  there  had  been  such  a 
right  as  that.  I  remember  perfectly 
we  used  to  take  notes  at  his  lectures, 
and  also  at  Sir  Robert  Chambers's  lec- 
tures the  students  used  to  take  notes  ; 
but  it  never  was  understood  that  those 
lectures  could  be  published  ;  and  so 
with  respect  to  any  other  lectures  in 
the  university  where  it  is  the  duty  of 
persons  to  give  those  lectures ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  never  was  un» 
derstood  that  those  lectures  were  ca- 
pable of  being  published. 

Now  if,  therefore,  this  injunction  be 
applied  for  on  the  reasoning  to  be 
found  in  the  case,  not  on  what  was 
done,  but  on  the  reasoning  to  be  found 
in  the  case  that  has  been  alluded  to — 
then  all  I  have  to  say  on  that  is,  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  Judge  (though  in 
many  cases  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  decide  the  legal  qucst'mn;— it  be- 
comes a  Judge  in  Equity  to  look  about 
him  before  he  takes  on  himself  to  de- 
cide the  legal  question.  And  if  that 
legal  question,  in  the  shape  in  which 
it  is  now  put,  namely,  as  an  oral  deli- 
very of  Ideas  and  sentiments  has  oc- 
casioned so  much  abstruse  learning, 
yet.  as  in  the  case  Which  I  have  al- 
luded to,  the  Judges  of  the  land  in  the 
fust  instance,  ana  the  House  of  Lords 
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in  the  last  instance,  avoided  living 
an\  opinion  upon  tltat  question  when 
it  was  discussed,  In  iliat  esse  certain I) 

it  hecoin<-s  me  to  know  what  opinion 
a  court  of  law    would   j.- 1 v *•    in   such   a 

this,  before  1  venture  to  grant 
the  injunction  in  unqualified  terms. 

The  last  catC  we  hive  before  B8,  I 
think,  which  related  to  the  publica- 
tion hy  a  medical  men  went  quite  on 

another  ground.  I  cannot  now  refer 
to  it  as  ni)-  mentor}  ,  perhaps,  in  some 
respects  tails  me),  hut  with  respect 
to  that  ease,  I  can  say,  after  having 
considered  that  case  again  and  again, 
and  read  all  that  has  been  published 
with  respect  to  it,  that  the  decision  1 
gave  in  that  case  was  the  very  deci- 
sion which,  if  that  case  were  to  nunc 
again  before  me,  I  should  gire  without 
any  hesitation.  I  believe,  that  judg- 
ment is  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Court  al- 
ways acts.  And  I  take  the  liberty  of 
saying  in  terms,  but  with  all  due  re- 
spect certain];  to  those  eminent  per- 
sons who  dispute  the  propriety  of  that 
judgment,  that  it  does  at  this  'moment 
appear  to  me  they  are  unacquainted 
with  the  doctrine  of  this  Court  with 
respect  to  injunctions  of  that  nature. 

Now  having  said  so  much  with  re- 
spect to  the  question  of  literary  pro- 
perty, looking  at  the  difficulty  which 
belongs  to  a  case  of  this  kind,  provid- 
ed there  is  the  right  which  is  now  con- 
tended for— the    difficulty    there    is, 
nine  times  out  of  teu,  in  sustaining 
these  actions,  for  want  of  proof ;  be- 
cause if  a  lecture  can   be    published 
which   has    been   orally  delivered — if 
that  can  form  the  Mibjcct  of  an  action 
though  it  be  only  orally  delivered,  yet 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  the  proof, 
because   how    it  is  possible  to   prove 
unless  the  Courtis  to  be  satisfied  with 
something  like  the  substance  of  what 
was  said — how  it  is  possible  to  prove 
that  the   printed  publication  was  par- 
cel of  the  oral  publication — is  very  dif- 
ficult to  represent.     In  this  case  there 
is  no  difficulty  about  it,  which  is  an- 
other reason,  perhaps,  that  ought  to 
induce  the  Court  to  be  a  little  cau- 
tious in  what  determination  it  comes 
to.     Because  this   editor  has,   in  the 
most  distinct  manner,  admitted  in  his 
publication,  and  what  is  admitted  in 
the  publication  must  be  taken  in  this 
Court  to  be  true  as  against  himself— 


he    has    admitted    in    tin-     pnbth 
tiiiif    what    lie    has    mi    publi 

orally  delivered  by   Mr.    \ 
The  difficulty  of  proof,  therefo 
which  1  have  allayed,  is  nut  found  to 
exist  in  this  ease,    l  i».i<    \  thei 
some   ft  w  expressions  of  a   familiar 
nature  which  learned  seen  like  Mr. 

Abcruethy    may  now    and    then   make 
DSC     of,    and    which    art;     them* 
stated,   by    this  editor,   as   identifying 

his  publication  with  what  Mi 
nethy  did  so  Orally  dolivi  r.     So  that 
there   is    not   that     difficulty    in    this 
ease, 

Mr.  Solicitor  General  has  put  s. 
strong  case,  namely,  that  if  a  person 
delivers  orally  a  lecture  or  a  term  n 
he  says  the  copyright  is  t-»  belong  to 
tin;  person  who  first  publishes  it,  al- 
though he   was   not  the  person  who 

orally   delivered    it,    but    he    0!"    SOme 

person  taking  notes  for  him, 

person  who  first  published  it.     In  the 
first  place,   I  take  notice  of  that  for 
the  purpose  of  saying,  that   I  d< 
nothing  that  falls  from  me  to-day  m   v 

be  understood  by  the  gentleman  who 

publishes  this  work  called  The  Lai: 
as   intimating  my  opinion  that  he  has 
any  right  to  publish  it.    1  do  not  mean 
to  prejudice  the  thing  one  way  or  the 
<»lhcr.      It  is   one    tiling    to   contend 
that,   because   it   has    not  been    e 
■dished  that  a  person   WHO   orally  de- 
livers lectures  has  that  species  of  pro- 
perty  in  them  as  that  he  may  bring  an 
action,  and  after  having  succeeded  hi 
the  actipu  may  apply   to  have  an  in- 
junction  here,  either  with  or  Without 
an    account  to  be  kept  in  the   mean 
time  of  the  profits  of  the   work — it  is 
one  thing  to  say  that  that  proceeding 
cannot    be    maintained,   and    another 
thing  to  say,  that  a  person  who  has  s;» 
possessed    himself   of  the    means    of 
publishing  what  the  author,  if  I  may 
represent  a  person  as  an  autkor  who 
has  delivered  lectures  which  aie  here- 
after to  be  put  into  writing,  and  which 
he  may  or  may  not  mean  to  publish — 
is  quite  a  different  thing   to  say,  that 
the  person  who  has  so  possessed  him- 
self of  the  means  of  publishing  has 
himself  the  copyright  of  what  he  does 
so  publish.     Now,  at  least  as  regauis 
myself,  that  it  may  not  be  supposed 
I  sanction  that  doctrine,  I  beg  to  have 
it  understood  that  I  do  not  give  any 
such  opinion. 
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Mr.  Hume. — Nor  is  it  bo  put,  my  i 
Lord. 

The    Lord  Checncollor.  -That  <t<*atii 
is   another  consideration,    which,   in 

out'    \i(  \v   of    this    ca-e,    I     think,    the 

Court  is  hound  to  look  al ;  because,  if 
the  editor  of  this  publication  called 
The   Lauc<  t  be   out  only  kiintelf  at 

rty  to  pnblish  five  thousand  copies 
of  this  work,  hut  five  thousand  other 
persons  (notwithstanding  his  pret< 
qf  having  tlic  copyright  of  this  publi- 
cation called  The  Lancet)  may  like- 
wise publish  the  work,  that  would  go 
directly  to  destroy  the  value  of  an\ 
property,  it'  any  property  Mr.  Aher- 
nethy have  in  the  subject.  And  that 
li  ails  me  again  to  another  view  of  this 
subject,  which  is,  whether,  if  I  do  not 
grant  the  injunction  on  the  ground  ot' 
literary  property,  you  are  or  not  (I 
withholding  the  injunction)  to  make  a 
market  of  any  thing  to  he  done  in  the 
mean  time,  until  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
do  justice  between  the  parties — whe- 
ther I  ought  to  direct  an  account  to 
be  taken  until  it  he  seen  whether  Mr. 
Abcruethy  can  support  Ins  right  at 
law.  1  think  these  are  all  the  views 
of  the  case,  as  far  as  they  go  to  the 
question  of  literary  property. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of 
trust,  a  good  deal  as  to  that  must  de- 
pend, not  only  on  the  nature  of  these 
lectures  and  so  on,  and  the  rights  and 
obligations  which  those  persons  arc 
under  to  whom  they  were  delivered 
abstractedly  ;  but  it  must  depend  also 
(indeed  very  materially)  on  the  affi- 
davits that  have  been  actually  tiled, 
and,  with  respect  to  the  affidavits 
that  are  actually  filed,  in  as  much  as 
I  have  given  you  till  Monday  morniog 
to  tell  me  whether  Mr.  Ahernethy 
thinks  proper  to  produce  these  writ- 
ings or  not,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
give  leave  to  the  defendants  to  judge 
for  themselves  whether  they  will  or 
not,  on  the  same  Monday  morning — 
and  I  do  not  require  it  of  them,  be- 
cause I  have  no  light — inform  me  how 
they  became  possessed  of  the  means 
of  publishing  this  work,  with  a  view 
that  I  may  consider  what  can  be  made 
of  the  argument  of  trust,  or  made  ot 
the  argument  founded  on  that  winch 
Mr.  Baron  Parrot  embodied  in  his 
opinion,  fraud— and  on  Monday  morn- 
ing 1  will  dispose  of  it. 


Momivy,  Dec.  20. 

Lord  Chancellor.  Now  are  these 
writings  to  be  produced  in  th.it  case 
of  The  Lancel  ? 

Air.  Sh'f'/ire/l.  No  affidavit  has 
been  made |  niv  hold,  by  iM  r.  Aher- 
nethy, and  therefore  the  case  rests 
exactly  where  it  was. 

Mi . BourdUlon  f    (Solicitor  for  Mr. 

Ahernethy. J    My  Lord,  I  have  got  the 

papers  your  Lordship  requested  to  see. 

Mr.  Honie.     V  hat  r 

Lord  Chancellor,  This  gentleman 
says  the  papeis  are  here  ;  1  don't  know 
whether  yon  have,  sen  tln-m  or  not. 

Mr.  Home.  No,niy  Lord,  certainly 
we  have  seen  no  papers. 

Mr.  BourdUlon.     No,  my  Lord,  they 
are   the   private  papers  of  Mr.  Ab<  r- 
m  thy,  which  1  understood  your  Lord- 
|  ship  wished   to  see  for  your  own  in- 
formation. 

Home.     What  are   you  saying, 
I  sir,  to  my  Lord  Chancellor  i 

Mr.  BourdUlon.     I  am  only  saying 

that  I  have  got  the  private  papers  of 

;  Mr.  Ahernethy,   which    I  understood 

his  Lordship  wished  to  see  for  his  own 

information. 

Mr.  Home.  But  are  they  verified 
'  by  affidavit .'  L'nless  they  are  verified 
j  by  affidavit  his  Lordship  cannot  look 
!  at  them. 

Mr.  BourdUlon.  I  did  not  tinder- 
stand  your  Lordship  to  say  that  they 
must  be  verified  by  affidavit. 

Lord  Ciia.'icelior.  O,  but  I  can't  look 
at  them  unless  they  are  verified  by 
affidavit. 

Mr.  BourdUlon.  Then  I  am  sure, 
my  Lord,  I  did  not  so  understand  it 
on  Saturday,  nor  was  it  so  understood 
by  the  counsel. 

Mr.  Horfle.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
there  could  be  no  misunderstanding 
respecting  any  thing  your  Lordship 
said  on  Saturday.  Your  Lordship 
distinctly  gave  them  leave  to  produce 
the  papers  this  day,  if  they  thought 
proper,  verified  by  affidavit. 

Mr.  BourdUlon.  No,  my  Lord  Chan- 
cellor did  not  use  the  word  affidavit. 

Lord  Chancellor.  I  don't  recollect 
that  I  said  any  thing  about  affidavit. 

Mr.  Jiourdtlloii.  Certainly  not,  my 
Lord. 

Lord  Chancellor.  I  don't  recollect 
it,  and  therefore  the  Gentleman  is 
not  wrong  in  tliat  respect ;  but  un- 
questionably I  cannot  receive  them  as 


T  HE    LANI 


m  which    the  li  iok    [s  pub 
..  (1,   uulr-,3  i  li  tv«-  it  state  I 
vi  i\ 

>n       'I'll. mi,     my     l..i| 
then-  ili  ill    li-  an  affi  Uvil  made    that 
.     ,      written  previously   to  the 
i/Og     i.i  •  - 1 1  v    it-  I.      Is     tliiit 
il  \  osr  Loi  al-diip  vv  i  -. ' i 
/  <//<>/•.      \  I 

'/  .//'/-'-.  I» -t.veen  this  and  when' 
I  hi  ia  the  affidavit,   he- 

i!  p.   !)•  very  material  that  u  e 
^hon, 

!i  "uJ'llon.  As  soon  as  l  hare 
in  ill-  the  affidavit  [shall  hand  a  copy 
of  it  to  you. 

M  .  II  >i.r.     As  soon   a>  you   have 

made  ii  I 

Mr.  BoHrdilkn*     Vhe*    I   say,    a> 

Q  is    /  hive   made   it,   of  coins.-  1 
ii  as  soon   a*  iM »"-  Abemethy  has 
made  it. 

Lord  l  Ituncdlor.  Can't  it  be  made 
this  morning  '■ 

Mr.  BourdiU*n.  I  urn  afraid  not, 
nn  Lord.  Mi".  Abcrin'ihy  will  he  so 
much  engaged  that  1  am  afraid  it  will 
be  quite  impossible  to  get  it  made  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Horns.  My  Lord,  we  had  bet- 
fef  not  have  any  thing  stated  which  is 
not  on  affidavit. 

Mr.  Bourdiutn.  I  am  not  stating 
ai.v  thing,  Mr.  Home,  but  what  is  in 
answer  to  his  Lordship. 

/.  wd  (  h't>ir»"or.  No,  \  only  wished 
to  know  whether  the  affidavit  could 
have  been  made  this  morning,  and 
the  gentleman  tells  me  he  thinks  it 
cannot. 

Mr.  II •>:'".  O,  my  Lord,  I  don't 
wish  to  hurry  Mr.  Abemethy. 

/.  yrd  (  'inwellor.  No,  h;it  it  would 
be  very  convenient  for  me  to  have  tiie 
affidavit  made1  now. 

Qourdilhn.    There  shall  be  no 
time  lost,  my  Lord,  in  m  iking  it. 

L>r,l  Chanttfllor.  I  think  I  have 
re  id,  since  L  was  here,  Mr.  Home, 
every  case  that  can  he  found  on  the 
subject;  and  therefore  I  am  now 
ready  at  any  time. 

Mr.  RourdiUan,  Will  your  Lordship 
allow  me  to  ask  our.  question,  merely 
for  ths  guidance  of  Mr.  Abemethy  in 
making  the  affidavit,  which  is,  whether 
the  affidavit  which  your  Lordship  re- 
quires is  to  be  an  affidavit  verifying 
th  s   fact  that   Mr.  Abemethy   wrote 


I.     tm  ■'    be   delivci 

Mr    1 1  true.     No,   I    object   to  that  ; 
Mi    Ai>  -I  nethy    will  pi  make 

ro  li  an  h  'til  i\  ii  as  in-  i^  advfr 

Mr     />'  -       I     on!  to 

know  what  I  am  to  -tat*-,  i  n- 

pose  of  satisfying  the  Conscience  of 

the  Court. 

tllor.     I  sppreh  d  I  Mr. 
Vbernetby  will  be  advised  by  hi^  oi 
Couiim-I    npon    this    point  ;   bul    I  tike 

it  to  he  the  practice  or  the  Court, 
where  an  Injunction  is  moved  for,  on 

account  (>•  i  piracy  of  a  hook,  that 
the  book  and  the  thing  which  i>  said 
to  be  the  piracy  of  it,  are  both  pro- 
duced according  to  the  ordinary  rule, 
of  the  Court. 

Mr.  tl>i  ae.  And  verified  by  affi- 
davit. 

Lord  Chtoir-llor.  Yes.  Ynd  theft 
the  ordinary  way  is,  and  in  stating 
that  I  don't  apprehend  that  I  am 
giving  any  advice  at  all — but  the  ordi- 
nary way,  an  1  What  is  done  e\ery 
day  is,  to  refer  to  bank  in  irked  A,  for 
instance,  as  being  the  book  of  the 
Author,  and  to  the  book  marked  li 
as  the  pirated  Work. 

Mr.  Bourdilton.    B«t  unfortn  lately, 
my  Lord,  that  is  not  this  case. 
L/trd  Ch'iiu-tlior.     Eh  .' 
Mr.  Jimrdit'on.    Unfortunately,  my 
Lord,  that  is  not  our  case. 

Lirtt  (h'tncelhr.  No,  but  the  case 
here  is  a  case  in  which  /whether  stated 
on  affidavit  or  not)  Mr.  Abemethy 
wrote,  and  has  a  copy  of  these  I 
tares  in  writing  ;  now  the  writing 
must  either  <;o  for  nothing,  or  it  must 
be  equivalent  to  something  proved  in 
the  cause  ;  therefore  that  writing 
must  be  proved  ;  and  when  it  is 
proved,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  de- 
clare— judicially  to  declare — how  far 
that  writing,  as  against  the  publi- 
cation, constitutes  the  usual  ground 
tor  an  injunction,  or  how  far  it  falls 
short. 

Mr.  IF»rH».  My  Lord,  out  of  Court 
I  would  take  for  granted  any  tiling 
that  Mr.  Abemethy  might  say  ;  but 
in  Court,  of  course,  he  must  be  treated 
like  every  other  person. 

L^rrf  Ch  tnceiior.  O,  certainly. 
And  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Home,  for  interposing  to  prevent  my 
being  asked  for  advice  ;  because  there 
is  hardly  an  hour  in  the  day  in  which, 
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r  sin  not  asked  for  advice,  and  there 
|i  hardh  a  day  In  Hie  year  in  which  I 
am  uoi  compelled  to  nrj  I  can  give 
do  adi  ice. 


Ti  i  snv\,   !)i  c.  H. 

/!//•.  shiuiivtU.  My  Lord,  will  your 
Lordship  give  nit  Leave  to  lay,  that 
in  that  case  of  Th"  Lancet  no  affida- 
vit li  is  yel  been  fJW'il  by  Mr.  \brr- 
uethy. 

My  Lord,  I  believe,  that 
Mr.  Solicitor  General  has  the  same 
instructions  that  I  have;  he  is  not 
here  at  present,  but  qnr  instructions 
arc,  that  the  gentleman  who  is  eu- 
gaged  for  Mr.  \bernethy  is  necessa- 
rily very  busily  engaged  at  (Juildhall 
to-day,  so  as  not  to  have  been  able  to 
get  the  affidavit  ready  by  this  morn- 
in.\ 

Lord  Chancellor.  The.  gentleman 
said  yesterday,  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  be  pre- 
pared by  today  or  not,  and  therefore 
let  it  stand  till  to-morrow. 

Mr.Sharficcll.  Yes,  my  Lord,  but 
I  merely  wish  to  mention  further,  that 
your  Lordship  knows  the  week  is 
Wearing  away,  and  of  course  the  in- 
junction is  not  to  be  kept  up  from 
day  to  day,  waiting  for  the  other  side 
to  be  prepared. 

Lord  Chancellor.  But  then,  Mr. 
Shadwell,  if  you  had  a  leg  to  be  cut 
off,  you  would  think  it  very  hard  if  I 
were  to  order  Mr.  Abemethy  to  make 
an  affidavit  instead  of  cutting  off  your 
leg. 

Mr.  Shadwell,  (),  certainly,  my 
Lord,  I  should. 

Lord  Chancellor.  Therefore,  let  it 
stand  till  to-morrow  morning. 


Wednesday,  Dec.  22. 

Lord  Chancellor.  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  have  made  an  affidavit 
in  the  Lecture  case  ? 

Mr.   Crowe.      No,    my    Lord,    no 
affidavit  has  yet  been  made. 

Mr.  Home.  No,  my  Lord,  I  under- 
stand not  ;  the  plaintiff  has  not 
thought  proper  yet  to  file  an  affidavit, 
and  of  course  this  is  not  to  be  kept 
hanging  over  onr  heads  from  day  to 
day. 

Mr.  Hose.  Your  Lordship  was  good 
enough  yesterday  to  advert  to  the  en- 


gagements of  Mr.  Abemethy,  which 
have  certainly  been  continued  longer 

than  Was  expected,  and  also  the  Soli- 
citor employed  for  him  has  been  very 
mnch  engaged  ;it  the  trial  of  an  issue 
directed  by  this  Court,  so  as  n  it  to 
have  been  abje  to  give   his   undivided 

attention  to  this  case ;  bot  the  affida- 
vit is  in  a  State  of  preparation.  I 
have  -ecu  a  draft  of  it,  my  Lord. 

Lard  Chancellor.  When  will  you 
mata  the  affidavit  P 

Air.  Rote.  It  will  be  mode  this  morn- 
ing, I  have  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Hbrne.  Then  you  will  give  us 
a  copy  of  it  as  soon  it  is  made. 

W>.  Rose.  ()  yes,  you  shall  have  a 
copy  of  it. 

Jjtrd  Chancellor.  Let  it  come  on 
to-morrow  morning  then. 

Mr.  Horne.  Bet  I  hope  your  Lord- 
ship will  not  permit  it  to  remain  over 
longer  than  till  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Rode.  O,  Mr.  Horne,  you  need 
not  express  any  such  anticipation,  for 
I  am  pretty  sure  we  shall  be  ready  by 
tO-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Horne.  Yes,  yes,  but  my  fears 
arc  a  littlejustified. 


Thursday,  Dec.  23. 

The  Affidavit  of  Mr.  John  Abemethy 

Saitli  that  he  has  given  his  lectures 
mentioned  in  the  pie  kdmgs  of  this  cause, 
as  he  helices  most  lecturers  do,  orally, 
and  not  from  a  written  composition 
by  this  deponent,  at  the  tim.2  of  de- 
livering his  said  lectures;  but  this  de- 
ponent saitli,  that  previous  to  the  deli- 
very of  such  le  :tures"j  this  deponent  has 
from  time  to  I  I  nitted  IB  writing 

notes  of  aoch  hi-  -aid  lectures  which 
have  been  increased  and  transposed,  un- 
til a  great  mass  of  Writing  has  been  col- 
lected, written  i  i  a<  succinct  a  manner 
as  possible,  with  a  view  to  exhioit  tin* 
arrangement  he  his  formed,  and  the 
facts  which  he  ha?  collected  together, 
with  his  opinions  relative  to  certain  sub- 
jects of  surgery.  And  this  deponent 
further  sait'.i,  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  such  notes  h  ive  been  by  or  under 
the  direction  of  this,  deponent  extended 
and  put  inro  writing  with  a  view  to 
publication,  and  which  writings  he  is 
ready  to  submit  to  the  inspection  of  any 
respectable  and  competent  person,  as  a 

test  of  this  deponent's  accuracy  in  the 
statement,  made  to  the  court  in  this  de- 
ponent's former  affidavit,  and  that  suoh 
writings  are  in  this  deponent's  posape- 
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i  in:    l  \\<  i  r. 


;  r . 1 1 r  this  deponent  takh,  that  at 
ol  delivering  hhi  Mid  leefa 

<   mt\  writing 
>re  him,  but  that  he  delivers  such 
-.!■■■.. i  all, ,  and  from  reeollectlou 
and  writ  i  I  that  the 

Mile-  m>  delivered  l>\  him,  though  n  >• 
atiui   the   same  as    the   notes  and 
writings  ol  this  deponent,  yet  that  I 
In  substance,  arrangeiui  nt,  and  state- 
it  tit  the  raetsj  substantially  the  same 
But  inasmuch  as  such  are  so  de- 

ered  by  this  deponent  orally,  varying 
from  time  l.)  time  both  in  the 
and  arrangement,  according  to  circum- 
>ces,  and  from  any  new  matter  that 
.  have  occurred  to  hiui  by  wayofillus- 
t  ration  or  other  wise ;  thi>  deponent  saith, 
that  on  a  compari  mi  of  the  written  notes 
or  lectures  <>t'  this  deponent  with  those 
so  orally  delivered  by  this  deponent, 
they  will  a::  1  must  uecessarily  vary,  ami 
in  like  manner  tht'v  will  he  found  to 
vary,  from  the  lectures  pirated,  or 
loged  to  he  pirated,  bv  the  defendants, 
in  the  publication  called  The  Lancet. 
And  tliis  deponent  further  saith,  that 
the  composition  of  this  deponent's  said 
lectures,  so  reduced  into  writing,  have 
cost  this  deponent  i  tuch  time  and  study 
for  a  long  series  of  years.  And  thisde- 
ponent  further  sairh,  that  his  « I r » t >  as  :> 
surgeon  to  St-Bactholomew'a  Hospital 
and  lecturer  are  entirely  distinct,  and 
that  it  is  l'.ot  a  part  of  his  duty  as  such 
surgeon  to  deliver  lectures,  hut"  that  the 
same  are  in  the  nature  of  private  lec- 
tures hy  this  deponent,  and  me  not  at- 
tended by  any  persons  unless  by  per- 
mission of  this  deponent  so  obtained, 
as  in  this  deponent's  former  affidavit 
mentioned,  am!  the  same  are  not  in  any 
way  open  or  accessible  to  the  public. 


Lord  Chancellor.    Now,  have  yon  any 

thing  more  to  say  in  that  case  of  The 
Lancet? 

Mr.  Shiidu'i'll.  If  your  Lordship 
pleases,  will  your  Lordship  allow  that 
to  stand  over  for  a  few  minutes  until 
Mr.  Home  can  come  into  Court?  He  is 
detained  from  being  here  this  morning 
in  consequence  of  having  to  attend  the 
funeral  Of  a  relation. 

Lord  Chancellor.     (>,  certainly. 

Mr.  Home  having  come  into  Court, 
the  cause  was  resumed, about  two  hours 
afterwards,  by  the 

Lord  Ch'incellor  asking — Now,  what 
do  you  say  in  that  case  of  the  Lancet? 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  My  Lord,  in 
that  case  your  Lordship  was  pleased 
to  ask  whether  Mr.  Abernethy  proposed 
to  state  any  thing  further  upon  affidavit. 
My  Lord,  he  has  now  hied  an  affidavit, 


and  tin    <.,•■'  Tal  t<  it  ii 

that  I  v-  has  prep  .id. 

labour,    the    lectures    in 
question.     H< 

the   deliver]  ol   uuch  lecture*,  this 
pouenl  ha-  from  time  to  tiiii'  committed 
to  writing  notes  of   »uch 
tures,  which  have   been  In  and 

transposed."  Then  In-  nays,  ••  t!,.. 
arc    in   substance,    arraugeiueut, 
statements  of  tin-  facts,  substantially  the 
same,     lint  inasmuch  as  such  lectures 
arc-  bo  delivered  by  this  depone] 
varying  from  time  to  time  both  in  the 
language  and  arrangement  according  to 

nmstances,  and  from  am  new  mat 
that  may  have  occurred  to  him  by  way 
of  illustration    or    otherwise;   this    de- 
ponent saith,  that  tin  a  comparison  of 
the    written    notes    of   the    lectures   of 
this  deponent  with  those  si    orallj 
livered  by  this  deponent,  th      h  ill  and 
must  necessarily  vary,  and  in  like  man- 
ner they  will  be  found  to  vary,  from  the 
lectures  pirate;!,  or  alleged  to  he  pirated, 
by  the  defendants  :"   That  is  to  say,  tie 
written  notes  are  not  the  sain 
lectures  that  are  published,  which  your 
Lordship  recollects  were  admitted  to  bo 
verbatim  statements  of  what  fell  from 
that  gentleman.    My  Lord,  this  is  the 
general  tenor  of  this  affidavit,  and  which 
certainly,    1  confess,    leaves   the    case 
where  it  was  before.    The  affidavit  j 
on  to  say,  that  the  composition  of  the 
lectures  reduced  into  writing  have  caused 
him  "  much  time  and  study  for  a  long 
series  of  years."     Now,  my  Lord,   t!.i-, 
as   1   say,"  is  the  general    tenor  of  the 
affidavit,  and  which,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
leaves  the  case  just  as  it  Btood  before, 
merely  stating  the  facts  that  were  Stated 
before. 

Mr.  Rose.  My  Lord,  I  am  with  the 
Solicitor.  General  in  this  case,  and  1  don't 
know  that  1  can  now  carry  it  further 
than  we  did  on  the  former  occasion. 
The  points  the  plaintiff  raised  were  first, 
the  identity  oi  the  lectures  ;  lie  next  put 
it  re  bene  mm,  if  !  may  so  state  if,  upon 
the  face  or'  the  bill,  showing  that  they 
were  the  same  ;  and  the  third  point  he 
raised  was,  that  of  a  breach  of  trust  as 
between  pupil  and  preceptor.  According 
to  the  point  put  by  your  Lordship,  it 
appeared  that  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty, if  it  appeared  that  the  subject  of 
the  lecture  existed  in  writing  verbatim, 
or  to  a  very  meat  degree  of  accuracy, 
written  by  the  learned  lecturer,  from  his 
impressions  before  he  delivered  the 
lectures.  Now,  I  must  say,  if  we  arc  to 
look  at  this  case  as  a  case  in  which  the 
lecture  was  delivered  from  writing,  the 
affidavit  would  not  carry  it  to  that  extent ; 
for  example,  he  could  hot  bring  into  this 
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l  irt  the  writings  .1-  a  test  (o  prove  the 
particular  words  that  were  delivered  l>> 
i.'nii  ;  but  it  appear*  thai  he  li  u  nomv 

vitfci  composition  of  the  lectures, 
\\\\<  he  state*  noon  his  affidavit  •,  and  he 

i  I- it'll-.  -  himself  that  what  he 

•»   the    public    ;i>   his   leetnre>  Bl*e 

the  result  of  111  'Hi  study  and  of  much 
time;  that  they  have  hecn  considerably 
reduced  into  writing,  but  thai  the  Ice- 
lures  as  delivered  by  him  imdoiibtedly 
vary  from  hi<  writings,  by  his  extem- 
poraneous delivery  of  them,  in  cou- 
sc'i',1. 'nee  of  miking  them  with  man]  ob- 
servations and  anecdotes  which  par- 
ticular circumstances  might  bring  to  his 
mind  at  the  time  of  t in*  delivery.    Then 

upon  the  principles  of  this  Court,  the 
matters  beiugreduced  into  writing,  though 
different  from  the  delivery,  the  question 
will  be  whether  the  I'mni  would  inter- 
fere to  protect  the  learned  lecturer  upon 
the  grounds  stated  in  the  former  argu- 
ments. Mv  Lord,  it  was  upon  that  he 
filed  his  bill ;  it  \v;,<  not  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  tile  question  of  profit,  not 
coming  here  upon  the  avowed  principles 
of  being  protected  for  having  any  profits 
arising  from  this  work-,  lie  stood  here  in 
the  situatirtn  and  in  the  character  of 
a  lecturer,  delivering  his  lectures  unre- 
duced into  writing,  to  those  who  stood 
in  relation  to  him  of  pupil  and  preceptor; 
and  putting  this  for  the  first  time  where 
lie  could  fix  it  in  the  first  instance,  he 
u;i.s  for  the  purpose  of  legal  reasoning 
in  possession  or  the  copy,  and  woald 
e  within  what  your  Lordship  will 
find  in  my  Lord  Mansfield's  doctrine, 
in  the  case  of  literary  property,  where 
the  preserved  identity  of  the  lecture  is 
in  any  v.'uy  preserved;  and  undoubtedly 
Me  have  put  in  an  affidavit  stating  the 
existence  of  writings  of  those  lectures 
upon  the  ground  of  identifying  them, 
but  it  would  be  impossible  for  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  to  say  that  they  an'  the  same  in 
all  respects,  but  the  affidavit  1  apprehend 
is  sufficient  t'>  justify  him  in  applying 
to  your  Lordship*  for  he  would  be  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  apply  for  an 
injunction  on  grounds  upon  which  your 
Lordship  might  think  he  ought  not  to 
have  an  Injunction.  My  Lord,  your 
Lordship  was  pleased  to  says  that  it  was 
hot  only  from  him  you  desired  to  have  an 
affidavit,  but  the  parties  having  got  pes*- 
sessidu  of  those  lectures,  your  Lordship 
wished  them  also  to  make  an  affidavit 
stating  how  they  became  possessed  of 
tlie  lectures,  and  !  apprehend  your  Lord 
ship  will  think  that  the  Court  ought  Vet 
to  nave  an  affidavit  from  them  to  that 

effect.  My  Lord,  will  your  Lordship  i 
allow  me  to  put  the  ease,  and  to  see  how  ' 
it  stands  in  tltat  respect; 


Mr.  ll<>y,i<>.—\\\\\    pei  '  right 

thai  we  should  ask,  whether  my  learned 
friend  is  re  the  case? 

Mr.  Rom.-  No,  Mr.  Home,  I  ai 
I  am  making  an  observation  upon  Mr. 
Abernethy's  affidavit. 

Lord  Chancellor, — Upon  that  affida- 
vit - 

Mr.   fte/s. — Yes,  my  Lord,   upon  this 

last  affidavit. 

.1/;'.    Home. — Certainly,   the    affidavit 

would  justify  any  observation. 

Mr.  Hose. — It  il  would  justify  ai:y  ob- 
servation, Mr.  Home,  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  am  not  the  nan  to  make  it. 

.1//-.  Jf'>r/i".—(),  certainly  not,  1  don't 
say  you  are. 

.)//•.    Rose. — Mow,    my   Lord,    I 
going  to  say  that  your  Lordship  pa 
with  the  case  when  it  was  last  be 
Court,  desiring  to  have  an  affidavit  from 
Mr.  Abernethy,  throwing  out,  at  the 
same  time,  that  at   least   your  Loro- 
thought  the  defendants  ought  to  put  me 
Court  into  the  possession  of  the  know- 
ledge of  bow  tncy  became  possessed  of 
the  notes  of  these  lectures,  by  an  affida- 
vit ;    and    your   Lordship    accompanied 
that  by  saying*  that  your  Lordship  could 
not  in  strictness  compel  them  to  make 
an  affidavit  on  such  terms.    They  havjB 
not,  however,  made  such  ao  affidavit; 
and  I  apprehend  your  Lordship,  in  l< 
iug  at  the  case  as  it  is  now  put,  will  give 
ns  the  opportunity  of  dealing  with   the 
arguments,    in    consequence    of    their 
silence,  of  the  relation  of  ntipil  and  pre- 
ceptor, strictly  as  against  tiiem  ;  for  1  am 
dealing  with  the  case  now  upon  this  affiv 
davit,    as   your  Lordship   will  see,  an  i 
also  upon  the  affidavits  upon  which  the 
case  originally  stood,   that   Mr.  Aber- 
nethy, as   a    lecturer,   received  certain 
persons  to  the  benefit  of  his  lectures, 
upon  an  admission  fee  being  paid  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  it  was  confined 
to  persons  so  coming  into  his   loctare- 
room  upon  an  admission  fee  being  paid 
for  that  privilege;  he,  therefore,  stood 
Sfl  a  lecturer  whose  lectures  became  ex- 
posed to  the  public  by  some  person,  who, 
by  the  means  of  short-hand  writing,  had 
taken  down  his  lectures  as  delivered) 
and  given  them  to  the  press.    We  stated, 
therefore,  a  case  to  your  Lordship  clear- 
ly originating  from  the  strongest  circum- 
stances, that  there  had  been  a  breach  of 
trust  arising  out  of  the  relation  subsist- 
ing   between    him    and    those    parties, 
which   this  Court  would  protect.     The 
way   the  other  side  met  that  was  thi*  : 
that.  Mr.  Abernethy  was  not  giving  lec- 
tures to  private  pupils,  but  that   he  was 
lecturing  in  the  discharge  of  his  public 
duty,  intimating  and  conveying  by  that, 
which,  however,  they  did  not  venture  :q 
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Iiai  the  thentre  in  which  he 
lecturing  u;i>  open  tu  the  public. 

I      ttkC0ltor.~-l»    tin-    in. -ci  vatioii 

the  utliiuu it,  or  in  repJ 

'.-- 1  pou    the    affidavit     now 
the  Court,  1 1 j  >  Lord,  and  which  I 
will  i   Lordship  in  om-  mo- 

Lord,  he  says,  u  that  his 
rgeou  tu  St.  Bartholom 
pita!  and  lecturer  are  entirely  dut- 
tiiu't,  and  that  it  i>  nut  a  pan  of  his 
duty  as  such- surgeon  to  deliver  lectures, 
hut  that  tin.-  SSJBC  an-  in  the  nature  oi 
private  lecturrt  by  this  deponent,  and 
are  nut  attended  hy  any  person,  unless 
by  permission  of  this  deponent,  so  ob- 
tained, as  in  this  deponent's  former  atli- 
davit  mentioned,  and  the  same  are  not 
in    any    uav  open    or    accessible    to   the 

public." 

Lord  Chancellor. —  I  can  save  you  the 
trouble  of  commenting  upon  that,  be- 
cause 1   think   I    expressed  an  opinion, 
upon  the  affidavits  filed  before,  that  what 
-   stated   about  has  being  surgeon  to 
the  Hospital  was  not  that  which   would 
rent    my    injunction    at    all,    and    it 
I  over  for  this  affidavit  merely.  Ami 
I  apprehend,  indeed    1  Stated  M  before, 
but  I  don't  know  whether  you   were  in 
Court,   Mr.  \\o^,  at  the  time,    that  the 
question  of  trust  had  been  raised  in  the 
ti  ply  only. 

Mr.   Host'.     My  Lord,   I    don't   know 
how   that  was  in   stating  the   case,   but 
Lordship -will  find,  that  in  terms  it 
i>  stated  on  the  face  of  the  bill. 

Lord  C/w/icellor.  It  may  be  in  the 
biH,  but  it  was  not  in  the  arguments,  not 
until  the  reply. 

Mr*  J'osc.    But  your  Lordship  will  hud 
it  put   in  an  express  charge  in  the  bill, 
i\  sworn  to  in  the  affidavits. 
Mr.   Home.     Certainly  not,   no   such 

■worn  to. 
Mr.  llose.     Still  1  shall  certainly  con- 
:■  that  part  of  our  original  case  un- 
doubtedly open  to  your  Lordship. 
JMr.  l/or/,(\    But  it  certainly  was  not 

,'d  to  his  Lordship. 
Mr.  How.     My  Lord,  my  linn  impres- 
.  was,  that  it  was  one  of  the  points  I 
made  in  the  armimcnts,  upon  the  three 
unds  which  I  have  stated.    However, 
not  to  detain  your  Lordship  further  upon 
that,  I  would' now  put  the  case  in  this 
way,   1  think  it  is  quite  clear  from  our 
affidavit,  and  from  their  silence,  that  Mr. 
rnethry  not  being  a  person  in  this  in- 
stance called  upon  to  discharge  a  public 
duty,  it   is  quite  clear  that  those   notes 
have  come  before  the  public  by  the  act 
of  >ome  person  or  persons  standing  in 
the  relation  of  student  or  pupil  to   Mr. 
liethy,  and  that  your  Lordship  will 
x  at  this  in  the  nature  of  a  trust ;  that 


...    wi.n  h    I    humbly   -iibmit 

1  tin-  i-,i,M  to  \om  Lord  id  lip,  and  to  which 

the  ti  nor  ol  tin-  Httida\  it  goes,  and  v\  ith 

respect  to  winch  I  .  rom;  opinion, 

bill,  ot  >  on,  -,■,  only  With  MUCh  conhih  ih  r 
i  .i  -ti  on-   opinion 

that  the  right  oi  property  exist*  in 
U»    manner    in    which     we    pnl 
namely,  that  it  is  property  collected  by 
the  labour  of  the  plaintiff's  mind,  b\  di- 
ligent study,  and  the  advaiu  long 

experience,    and    which    forms 
though  it  i-  not  in  writing,  which  I 

Court  will  not  think  him  without  pro- 
tection i  i. 

Mr.    J/or/te.     Mv    Lord,   it    thi-   I 
stoofl  over  lor  my  learned  friend- 
your  Lordship  an  opinion,  and  a  Strong 
opinion    too,  they    ha\  e   done   it;    tor   f 

think  my  friend,  Air.  Rose,  in  particular, 
has  given  your  Lord-hip  a  very  strong 
opinion,  but  he  has  given  no  information 
upon  the  case.  I  understood  jour  Lord- 
ship to  give  an  opinion,  and  to  .-ay,  you 
were  judicially  to  rive  an  opinion  upon 
what  was  before  the  Court,  and  that 
your  Lordship  did  not  call  upon  u>  to 
give  any  opinion  whatever.  What  1  un- 
derstood your  Lordship  to  -ay  was,  that 
you  called  upon  Mr.  Abernefhy  to  state 
to  the  Court,  whether  the  lectures  were 
delivered  orally  or  from  writing,  or  what 
notes  there  were  of  them.  Now,  my 
Lord,  1  think  my  learned  friends  like 
any  thing  but  their  own  affidavit,  for 
when  we  find  that  happy  perspicui: 
style  in  The  Lancet  (for  1  am  sure  it  does 
great  credit  to  Mr.  Abernethyj  and 
when  we  compare  that  with  the  un- 
happy perspicuity  of  this  affidavit,  1  can- 
not sufficiently  express  my  astonishment 
upon  this  occasion.  If  they  were  to 
dwell  on  this  affidavit,  they  would  make 
the  case  much  more  obscure  than  it  was 

I  before)  though  the  object  of  directing 
the  affidavit  to  be  made  was,  that  they 
should  not  make  the  ca-c  more  ob.-cure, 

!  but  that  they  should  make  if  more  clear  ; 

!  but  we  una  ourselves,  by  this  affidavit, 

under  the  necessity  of  looking  at  the  ca-e 
in  a  more  obscure  way,  though  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  case  before  led  to  Mr. 
Abernethv's  being  desired  to  make, 
thi-  affidavit  Now,  my  Lord,  1  shall 
certainly  read  the  affidavit  of  Mr. 
Ahernethy,  first  premising  that  we, 
as  Mr.  Rose  has  said,  have  made  no 
new  affidavit   on  the  occasion,  nor  did 

1  your  Lordship  call  upon  us  to  make  any 
such  affidavit ;  your  Lordship  left  it  to 
our  discretion  in  the  discharge   of  our 

[  duty  whether  we  should  make  an  allida- 
vit  or  not  ;  my  Lord,  we  think  proper  to 

■  make  none,  but  we  leave  the  case  as  it 
was  ;  and  1  shall  now   with  your  Lord- 

1  ship's  permission,  read  the  affidavit  of 
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Mr.  Abernethy,  not  attempting  to  com- 
ment upon  it,  I'M-  I  believe  it  will  be  bet- 
ter to  read  it  without  comment,  and  then 
\ «'iir  Lordship  will  Bee,  whither  it  i- 
sible  i«>r  your  Lordship  to  understand  it. 
My  Lord,  be  says  :-  -"  That  he  has  given 
his  lectures  mentioned  in  the  pleadings 
nt  this  cause,  a^  he  believes  most  lec- 
turers do,  orally,  and  not  from  a  written 
composition,   read  by  ihis  deponent  at 
the  time  of  his  delivering  his  said  lec- 
tures, hut  this  deponent  saith,  that  pre- 
vious to   the  deliver?  of  such  lectures, 
this  deponent   has,  from  time  to  time, 
comniUted  in  writing  notes  of  such  his 
said  lectures,  wMch  have  been  increased 
and  transposed    until  a  great  mass  of 
writing  lias  hern  collected,  written  in  as 
succinct  a  manner  a^  possible,  with  a 
view  to  exhibit  the  arrangement  he  has 
formed,   and  the  tacts   he   has   collected 
together,  with  his    opinion    relative  to 
certain  subjects  of  surgery/-' — Now,  my 
Lord,   it   is   quite  clear,  that  these  notes 
cannot   he  the  notes    referring   to    those 
lectures,    tor  the  lectures   only  begun  in 
October  last,  and  have   ended,— ended 
under  the  threat  of  your  Lordship's  In- 
junction  in   the    mouth  of   December; 
this  great  mass  of  materials  therefore, 
must  he  materials,   which  in    no  Shape 
can  be  considered  as  applying  to  these 
lectures.     He  says — "  that  a   consider- 
able portion  of  such  notes  have  been  by 
or  under  the  direction  of  this  deponent 
extended,  and  put  into  writing*   with  a 
view  to  publication,  and  which  writings  he 
is  ready  to  submit  to  the  inspection  of  any 
respectable  and   competent  person,  as  a 
test  of  this   deponent's   accuracy  in  the 
statement  made   to   the  Court    in    this 
deponent's  former  affidavit :"— So   thai 
here,  Mr.  Abernethy  says,  as  I  under- 
stand  him,    that  he  has  not  a  wish  to 
make  a  new  statement,  he  only  wishes 
to  say,  that  his    writings  may  be  sub- 
mitted  to  some  respectable  and  compe- 
tent person   to  see   whether  the  state- 
ments   made    in    his    former    affidavit 
were  correct  ;  why,  my  Lord,  we  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  it  was  correct: 
my  learned   friend    Mr.   Shadwell    and 
myself  have  not    the   least  objection  to 
admit  that   it  was  perfectly  correct,  but 
we  say,  that    from  the  statements  in   it, 
and  the  perspicuity  of  the  publication  of 
these  lectures,  it  i*  to  be  concluded,  that 
they  were  not   delivered    from   writing, 
and   then,    my  Lord,  be  states — "  That 
such  writings  are  in  this  deponent's  pos- 
session, but  this   deponent  saith,  that  at 
the  time  of  delivering  bis  said  lectures, 
he  did  not  read  or  refer  to  any  writing 
before  him,  but  that  he  delivers    in   the 
SUCh    his    said    lectures 
orally,  and  from    recollection  of   such 


note-  and  writing,  ami  that  the  Iccl 
SO  (I.*  liven  d   by   him   though    ii" 
tim  are  i  in-    mie  as  the  note*  and  writing 
oi  this  deponent,   yet   that  they  an 
substance,  arrangement,  and  statement 
of  the  facts,  substantially  the  tame.'' — 
,i'i  '  as  mj  learned  friend,  the  Solicitor 
Oeneral,  delivered   his  very  abb    at 
ment  m  this  case  orally,  but  interspersed 

with    some    quotations   from    cases,     or 

rather  misquotations  from  cases,  I  should 
pay,  if  I  may  say  SO  without  nicaniii 

of! end  him,  just  as  he  delivered  h';>  argu- 
ment orally,  about  which,  my  Lord,  I 
can  be  no  doubt '.     The-  lectures  so  i 
vered  by  him,  iheugb  not  verbatim  the 

same  as  the   notes   and    writings  01    this 

deponent,  yet  that  they  are  in  substance, 
arrangement,  and  statement  ol  the  tacts 
substantially  the  same.  Now  here,  there- 
lore,  isa  passage  containing  an  asset  tiou, 
thejftheyare  "  in  substance, arrangement, 
and  statement  of  the   facts  substantially 
the  same."    lint  that  is  not   all,  for  he 
goes  OB  to  say,  "  but  inasmuch  as  such 
lectures  are  so  delivered  by  this  deponent 
orally,  varying  from  time  to  time  both 
in  the  language  and   arrangement,  ac- 
cording to   circumstances,  or  from  any 
new   matter  that  may   have  occuri  ed  to 
him  by  way  Of  illustration  or  other.-.  ;-<•." 
So  that  we  have  here,  according  to  Mr. 
Abernethv's  style  in  his  affidavit,  which 
I  can  hardly  suppose  is  bis  own  st 
have  here  two  propositions;  if  t  bey  mean 
any  thing,  the  one  proposition  is,  that 
the  lectures  "  are  in  substance,  artu  - 
ment,   and   statement  of  the  facts,  sub- 
stantially  the  same."    Ami  the  next  i>, 
that    they   vary   "  from   time   to  time 
both  in  the  language  and  arrang 
according  to  circumstances,  and  from 
any  new  matter  that  may  have  occurred 
to  him  by  way   of  illustration  or  other- 
wise."  And  how  these  two  propositions 
are  to  be  reconciled  to  each  other  I  will 
leave  to  your  Lordship  to  say.    I! 
"  that  on  a  comparison  of  the  written 
notes  or  lectures  of  this  deponent   with 
those    so  orally   delivered    by  thi^   de- 
ponent, they  will  and   must  necessarily 
vary."     Now,  in  the  first  place,  1  do  not 
know— except  by  an  inference  from  tiiU 
Strange   affidavit,  I  do  not   know    what 
his     notes    are;     be     has     •  vn 

them,  and  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to 
whal  they  really  are,  but  he  Baj  -.  '    I 
will  and   must  necessarily  vary,  and  in 
like  manner,  they  will  be  found  to  vary 
from  the  lectures  pirated,  or  alleged  t 
pirated,  by  the  defendants  in  a  pu  ilica- 
tion  called  The    Lancet."    So  tl 
Mr.  Abernethy,  the  sole  plaiutiff,  the 
only  person  who  complains  of  the  piracy, 
does    not   venture    to   say,    even    in  this 
fresh   affidavit,  that  there  U  icy; 
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be  ri t  at-  it  r  would  | 

b)   -;i\m  ,  i    it  it  ii  only   an 
own ,  In   a  hh  u  l  nay,  in-  ea« 
d<   Lord,  lie,  rh<-  pill)  pa  - 
.  is  complaining,  diMM  not  1 en* 
tii'c   to  treat  this  as  a  piracy,  but  be 
it  with   tin-  words,  un  tillegfdl 
.  >, .    Ami  tii.it  i  •  to  be  found  in  this 
l   ■  it,  upon   which  your 
[ship  i-^    calle  I  to   rarj  what  your 
ship  stated  the  other  day.    He 
■  the  coinpoaitiou  of  this  depone 
said  lectures  bo  reduced   into   writing  | 
i  aused  thi>  deponent   much  time 
d)  for  b  lom-;  series  ol  years.    So 
vour  Lordship  sees  an.  addition  to 
the  first  observation  upon  this  affidavit, 
which  I  took  the  liberty  to  presume  to 
make,  namely,  thai  these  could  aot  be 
tures  published  in  i 
Th  ■  which  were  oui\  begau  to 

ublished  in  tin.-  nioiirli  or  November 
;  it  is  pcrfeetl)  clear  from  this  Btatfe- 
r,   that  Ibis  mass of  materials, 
reduced  into  writing,  has  caused  him 
'•  much  time  and  stud)  /or  a  long  series 
of  years."  What  statement  is  there  that 
there  are  any  of  these  lectures  reduced 
.  writing?     Here  is  some  sort  of  a 
lit,  that  there  have  been  notes 
>ine  lectures  reduced  to  wriliug,  but 
I   cannot  rind   any   thing   here  stating 
inlivt  particular  lectures  have  been  re- 
duced to  writing,  and  much  less  the  wug 
iu  which  they  have   been  reduced   to 
writing.    My  Lord,  he  .-ays  "  that  his 
<1  tty  as  a  surgeon  to  St. Bartholomew's 
.1  and  Lecturer  are  entirely  dis- 
t ;"  but  1  tlo  not  comment  upon  it, 
fur  your  Lordship  stopped   my  teamed 
u  he  wasgoiug  noon  it.  Now, 
my  Lord,  if  this  case  stood  over  for  the 
purpoa  ■   '  f  au  affidavit    being  made  to 
•  t>  i--  case  move  clear,  I  think   1 
have  nothing  to  do  but  respectfully  to 
Lordship  to  compare  this  with 
the  previous  affidavit  Mr.  Aberuethy  has 
ide,  and  then  to  say  if  it  makes  it  in 
o,;e   respect    whatever  more   clear. 
So  far  from  makiug  the  case  more  c] 
it  makes  it  much  less  clear,  and  it  must 
...   tor  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  at- 
tention from  his  former  affidavit  that  he 
'.  -  now  making  statements  so  involved 
and  so  perplexed,  as  that  I  cannot  tell 
at  i*  the  meauing  of  them,  or  what 
was  meant  to    be    represented  to  the 
Court    My  Lord,  1  m  tke  this  observa- 
tion, because  upon  comparing  this  affi- 
davit with  the  statements  to  be  found  in 
The  Lancet,  (which   your  Lordship  will 
recollect  Mr.  Aberneihy  complained   of 
».u  the  ground  of  being  perfectly  correct) 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  object  was 
t  .  make  it  so  perplexed  and  so  involved, 
as  in  truth,  my  Lord,  ami  in  terms  .tor 


;i  .t  fiud  out  .o  to 

girt  up  the  v.  hole  uf  I 

Mr.  Sitih!n-fl(.  -  .\1\  Lord,    w'nn    \  0 
I. onl-hip  heard  r In 

occurred  lu   mum    Lordship   which  I 
occurred  I     I  rl,  that  aecoi 

the  i  a  upon  the  record,  ii 

not  avei  n  d  that  the  L--i  Hire  w  to  con 
pondeul  w ith  any  writi; 

'J'/tr  SviicUor-Gtueruf, — No,   we  ad- 
mitted ibal  at  the  bearing. 
Mr.SkadweU. — Just  no,  bet 
pression  which  was  used,  was  an  eapn 
sion  not  teodiug  lo  sl,.>w  that  the  L 
tine  was  deii'. ered  as  from  writin 
my  Lord,  I  understand  that  your  Lord- 
ship supposed  there   was   Rome    doubt 
about  the  Ambiguous  expression  used  in 
the    affidavit,    and   therefore    that    your 
Lordship  gave  Mr.  Abernethy  leave  to 

make  another   affidavit  upon  the  subject. 
Now  your  Lordship  fees  that  Mr.  Aner- 
uethy  has  receded  from  his  formi 
incut,    and   no   louder  tells    your   L<  I 
ship,  that  the   Lectures  were  deiivei    1 
from   writing,   but,   as    I   distinctly  un- 
derstand,   that  the.    were   not    deliver- 
ed from   wriliug,  for  he  says  he  <• 
vered  his  Lectures,  "  as  he  believes  most 

Lecturers     i\o,    orally,    and    not  from    a 
written    composition."     Ami    a   pass 
in  which  Mr.  Abemethy  slates— he  • 

vers   Such    his    said   lectures    orally    and 
from  recollection  of  such  notes  ami  writ- 
ings, and  that  the  lectures   so   delivered 
by  him,  though  not   verbatim  the   same 
as  the  notes  and   writings  of  this  depo- 
nent, yet  thai  they  are  ia  substance,  ar- 
rangement, Bud  statement  of  the  bats, 
Substantially    the   same ;    but   inasmuch 
as  such  lectures  are  so  delivered  by  this 
deponent  orally,   varying   from    lime   to 
time,  both  in  the  language  am!  an., 
meiit,  according  to  circumstances, 
!  from  any  new  matter  that  may  have  oc- 
curred to  him  by  way  of   illustration  or 
otherwise,   "  proves  most  clearly,  that 
when  Mr.  Abernethy  gets  up  to  make   a 
i  statement,  as  lecturer,  he  trusts  a  e 
deal  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment, 
and  be  allude-  to  things  that  have  oc- 
curred since  he  reduced  to  writing  what 
bad  occurred  to  him  to  be  substantially 
;  [to   use  his  own  statement}   h 
J  nient  as  a  lecture.    So  that,  my  Lord, 
i  under  that  impression,  in  making  such 
i  au  affidavit  as  this,  I  apprehend  thi.->  is 
the   means,   as    my  learned    friend  Mr. 
I  Ho.se  says,  this  is  the  means  by  which  a 
|  party  thinks  (bathe  may  go  out  oi  Court 
in  a  creditable  manner  ;  that  i^,  having 
made  an  obscure  affidavit  at  first,  Ii 
now  made  an  affidavit  upou  whh 
law  of  the  land  will  not  allow  this  Court 
to  interfere  on  his  behalf. 
The  Solicitor-  General^  My  Lord,  really 
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I  (luu't  understand  uh.it  iiiv  learned 
friends  mr.in  ;   fhe\  represent  Mr.  Aher- 

uetln  ;>s  it  be  were  a  delinquent}  they 
iv  hiin  ai  it'  he  were  a  dekiiqucnt  de- 
fendant.    My   Lord,    move  uufouuded 
statements  never  were  toads,  than  to  lay 

that  In*  lias  given  u;>  his  case;  I  would 
Vtu  i:iy  brief  <»\u  of  Court,  and  never 
pt  riuit  m\  sch  to  see  MrvAberaelhy  again, 
if  he  were  to  rive  up  his  right ;  that  right 
which  everj  lecturer,  in  every  hi  spital 
and  in  every  university,  clearly  ha-.  I 
pay  he  would  be  disgraced  it  be  gars  up 

that  c.'.-c,  and  it  that  were  his  idea  Off 
feeliugs,  his  counsel  would  return  hack 
his  brief,  or  rather  throw  it  into  the  lire, 

than  suffer  him  to  (hi  go.    My  Lard,  let 

us  look  at  this  gent icman's  characicr; 
Mr.  6  had  well  says  this  is  a  means  by 
which  he  is  to  go  out  o(  Court  credit- 
ably ;    why,    my    Lord,    this    respectable 

gentleman  will  always  be  respectable  and 

creditable  wherever  lie  goes.  Mi'.  Shad- 
well  says  the  rirst  affidavit  is  obscure, 
and  that  this  second  affidavit  is  more  ob- 
scure; says  .Mr.  Home,  the  first  affidavit 
is  not  very  good,  and  this  is  still  worse. 
Now,  my  Lord,  let  us  see  what  the  case- 
was — we"  before  admitted  that  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  did  not  pronounce  his  Lectures 
from  a  written  book  ;  it'  he  had  done  so, 
cadet  quaxtio;  there  would  have  been  an 
end  to  the  thing  at  once,  because,  if  a 
man  reads  a  lecture  in  a  private  room, 
lie  has  as  much  of  a  copyright  in  that 
lecture  as  if  it  were  printed,  lint,  my 
Lord,  it  was  material  to  observe  how  far 
The  Lancet  was  a  copy  of  any  notes 
Mr.  Abernethy  might  have  delivered  or 
might  have  had  to  assist  him  in  the  de- 
livery of  his  Lectures.  Now,  the  affidavit 
was  this,  that  the  notes  were,  and  are, 
the  writings  composed  by  Mr.  Abernethy, 
but  that  they  were  not  read  ;  therefore, 
that  amounts  to  an  admission  that  the 
Lectures  were  not  read  from  writings, 
but  claiming  the  authority  of  having  com- 
posed the  Lectures;  however,  the  ex- 
pression, taking  it  altogether,  left  the 
case  open  and  uncertain  as  to  how  much 
could  be  considered  as  having  been  de- 
livered from  notes,  and  how  much  could 
hare  been  considered  as  having  becu  de- 
livered extemporaneously  and  not  from 
notes.  Now,  that  part,  we  said,  was  cer- 
tainly not  so  fully  male  out  as  it  might 
have  been  ;  but  we  distinctly  admitted 
that  we  had  not  a  precise  copy,  or  an;, 
thing  like  what  could  be  called  a  precise 
copy,  of  the  Lectures  delivered.  Now, 
what  is  it  that  is  now  stated  3  It  is  stated 
in  terms  rather  more  fully,  and  in  my 
apprehension  no  man  of  honour  and  of 
truth  could  make  a  more  fair  affidavit 
than  this,  which  goes  .--till  farther  than 
the  former  affidavit  did,  and  which  says 


that    the  Lecture-;   Which    were  delivered 
v.  arc  wot,  iu  point  ot  text,  if  I  ma\    i.  ' 
press  It— Wert  nut  copies  from  wiili; 
and  the  more  AI  i .  Abenieth 
I  may  so   Bay,    limn    am    stall  nu  nt    that 
ma)    have  been   made   that   the   Lee! 

were  delivered  from  writing,  the  more  h 

is  to  his  credit ,  and  the  more  OOUSOUant 

it  is  with  truth,  If  the  former  expres- 
sion could  be  considered  as  raising  ;i 
doubt  whether  he  meant  to  swear  thar  h  • 

delivered  the  Lectures  from  writingornot, 
Mr.  Abernethy  certainly  receded  from  thai , 

and  in  terms  distinctly  admitted  that 
they  could  not  ha\e  been  delivered  from 

writing,  and  therefore  he  is  now  attacked 

tor     makiog    what     the     gent  I:  nimi 

pleased  to  call  a  more  afticw*  affidavit. 

But,  my  Lord ,  what  is  the  Upshot  of  this 
affidavit  ?  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  pa- 

I  have  read  to  your  Lordship,  ami  I  read 

that  passage,  tor  I  thought  if  would  bring 
the  tenor  of  the  affidavit  before  your 
Lordship,  which  admits  that  they  were 
entirely  delivered  orally,  and  not  from 
writing.  Now,  my  Lord,  let  us  see.  what 
the  affidavit  says  ;  it  says,  "  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  such  notes  have  been, 
by  or  under  the  direction  of  this  depo- 
nent, extended  and  putin  to  writiug  with 
a  view  to  publication,  and  which  writ- 
ings he  is  ready  to  submit  to  the  ins;)--  - 
tion  of  any  respectable  and  competent 
person  as  a  test  ot  this  deponent's  accu- 
racy in  the  statement  made  to  the  court 
in  this  deponent's  former  affidavit."  He 
stating  that  he  bad  been  in  the  habit  of 
putting  many  of  these  lucubrajioae  and 
reflections  of  his.  own  into  a  shape  foe 
publication.  Then  he  states  that  such 
writings  are  in  this  deponent's  possession , 
but  this  deponent  saith,  that  at  the  time 
of  delivering  his  said  lectures,  he  did  nor. 
read  or  refer  to  any  writing  before  him." 
Now  this  is  what  the  gentlemen  call  an 
equivocal  affidavit  ;  why,  my  Lord,  it  is  an 
affidavit  which  this  gentleman  has  ma  e  in 
order  to  meet  what  has  been  called  equi  - 
vocal  in  his  first  affidavit,  and  st 
not  only  that  his  Lectures  were  not  de- 
livered from  writing,  but  that  "  he  did 
not  read  or  refer  to  any  writing  before 
him,  and  yet  the  gentlemen  attempt  to 
involve  Mr.  Abernethy  in  a  state  of  de- 
inqueaejr,  for  fust  wishing  to  protect  his 
property,  and  next  for  taking  the  mode 
by  which  it  can  be  preserved.  They  im- 
pute to  him  confusion aod  perplexity, for 
not  making  his  affidavit  in  different  terms 
to  those  in  which  it  is  made,  though  no 
man  living  can  express  himself  more  dis- 
tinctly by  the  use  of  the  English  langi 
than  he  does  in  his  affidavit  upon  the 
question  put  to  him,  namely,  wheth  r  he 
delivered  Ids  Lectures  from  writiug,  or 
orally;     Mr.  Abernethy,  in   answer   to 


US 
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that,  98]  -,l  m  mi  di<l  tli  Liver  pail  m  anv 
ires  from  writing,     w  hr  ,  my 
l.iud,  in v  burned  friends  feelii 
uidt-rable  warmth,   I  won'i  >ay  toward* 

Air.    Abeiuelhy,    bat  having  a  con-idei- 

ahle  feenug  for  ihcir  own  client,  have  in 
1. 1  ins  Hnimadvevted  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Plaintiff,  who  has  es- 
Mii  himself  in  as  plain  tevmi  as  the 
British  language  eau  enable  him  to  do, 
ami  said  that  though  the   Lectures  de- 
livered ait-  not  verbatim  the  same  a.-,  the 
notes,  yet   they   are   "  in   substance,   ar- 
laiinemeiit  and   statement  of  the  tacts. 
-tautially  the  same  ;  but  inaMiiut  h  as 
such   Lectures  are  bo  delivered  by  this 
Deponent  orally,  varying  from  time  to 
time  both  in  the  language  ami  arrange- 
mint  according  to  circumstances,    and 

from  any  new  matter  tliat  may  have 
occurred  to  him  by  way  of  illustration 
or  otherwise,  this  deponent  saith,  that 
on  a  comparison  of  the  written  notes 
or  lectures  of  this  deponent  \ %  i 1 1 1  those 
so  orally  delivered  by  this  deponent, 
tlu  \  will  and  must  'necessarily  vary, 
and  in  like  manner  they  will  be 
found  to  vary  from  the  lectures  pirated, 
or  alleged  to  be  pirated,  by  tin-  defend 
ant-« ,  in  a  publication  called  The  Lancet." 
Here  is  again  another  Charge  of  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  affidavit;  but,  to  my  ap- 
prehension and  perception  at  least,  it 
conveys  this  clear  idea,  that  it  is  not  pre- 
tended to  state  that  the  lectures  deli- 
vered by  .Mr.  Ahernethy  were  from  writ- 
"uiL' ;  for  he  totally  disclaims  it,  confining 
himself  merely  to  an  arrangement  on 
paper  of  the  facts  which  had  been  col- 
lected by  him. —  My  Lord,  1  think  it  is 
impossible  for  any  gentleman  to  say 
otherwise.  As  to  the  prick  of  the  sur- 
geon's lancet,  and  the  knife  in  the  surgi- 
cal operations  which  the  faculty  perform 
on  hi>  .Majesty's  subjects,  why,  they  are, 
in  point  or  fact,  nothinu,  a  mere  nothing, 
when  compared  with  what  my  learned 
friends  are  anxious  to  indict  upon  .Mr. 
Abernethy  ;  and  certainly  they  have  re- 
taliated with  bitter  vengeance  upon  .Mr. 
inethy,  for  not  speaking  in  distinct 
terms,  in  his  first  affidavit,  what  he 
meant.  I  hope,  therefore,  my  Lord, 
your  Lordship  will  think,  as  every  gen- 
tleman ought  to  think,  for  though  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  disclaim 
any  attack  on  this  gentleman's  character, 
yet  their  arguments  do  that  which  they 
themselves  disclaim;  though  their  argu- 
ments disclaim  any  attack  on  this  gentle- 
man's conduct,  yet  they  say,  that  having 
made  a  former  obscure  affidavit,  he  has 
now  made  a  more  obscure  affidavit.  My 
Lord,  I  say  that  this  gentleman  has  made 
a  most  distinct  affidavit,  with  as  distinct 
a  declaration  in  it  against  himself  as  any 


Id  make,  that  tin-  1< 
not  deliveri  d  from  a  num. 

iioti  -  pi  i  pai  < '!  ioi  thai  pui ■     i  .   ■ 

therefore,  your  Lordship  will  I  • 
iiion,  that  tin-  gentleman   ha 
what  your  Lordship  called  upon  hit 
attend  to.    fti)  Lord,  it  is  not  ui)  ii 
tion  to  im>  aver  tin  i  u 
Lordship  ha-  been   pleased  to 
with  resjw  cl    to  the  argunu 

(I  our  case  upon,  the  breach 
as  wellas  literary  property,  wac  not  . 
>o  much  into  in  the  open  the 

reply.     .My  Lord,    I    need    not  - 
Lordship's  observation,  wil  '   to 

that,  i-,  a    .our  Lordship's  ■ 
never   fail    to    be,    correct.     And   i 
say,  that  the  reason  of  that  \ 
point  of  literary  property  at 
to  us  to  be  the  stronger  ground, 
I  took  the  liberty  in  my    reply   io  pn' 
other  case  ;  ami  though  I    thought  tl.e 

of  letters  was  a  strong  the 

mound    on    which     I     thought     literary 
property  was  a  rather  stronger  <  ■ 
iliai  it  might  be  -aid,  those  gentlemen  are 
strangers  coming  into  the  room,  and  as 
we  could  not  prove  they  got  the  uotes 
from    any   pupil,    our   case    must    Call ; 
if  we  could  not  prove  that  they  BOl  the 
notes  from  a  pupil,  then  the  editor  or 
stranger  coming  into  this  room  wo 
have  to  be  considered  as  a  Strang!  r,  and 
then  the  question. would  arise,  whet] 
the  point  of  protection  could  \m-  carried 
the  same  length  as  if  the  information  had 
been  given  by  a  pupil.     It  was  upon  that 
ground  that  1  took  the  liberty  oi  pressing 
the  one  ease  more  than  the  other;  an 
did  appeaB  to  me  that  it  was  an  idle  thing 
to  say  that  a  man  who  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures,  because  he  did  not  take  time 
to  write  them  out  and  print  them,  say- 
ing  I  shall  print  these  lectures  when  I 
have  read  them  all  through,  that  an  i 
tor  could  come  into  the  room,  Baying-, 
No :  1  shall  publish  them  in  this  little 
publication;  1  don't  mean  to  say  by  that 
that  1  decrease  the  value  of  the  publica- 
tion or  depreciate  the  merits  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  does  it ;  but  if  a  gentleman 
who  lectures  were  to  say,  I  shall  publish 
the  lectures  at  the  end  of  a  month,  and 
if  a  stranger  were  to  step  in  and  say,  I 
shall  publish  them  at  the  end  of  every 
week,  as  they  <j,o  on,  it  would  be  idle  to 
-ay  that  that  w  ould  not  put  an  end  to  the 
publication.     .My  Lord,  I  took  the  liberty 
to  say  in  my  reply,  that  this  appeared  to 
me  to  be  a  breach  of  trust,  because  let- 
ters constituted  a  sort  of  property,  and 
that  all  the  doctrine  of  secresy  w  inch  ap- 
plied a  futiiii  to  that  case,  was  detrimen- 
tal to  a  person  publishing  the  lectures  of 
a  lecturer,  which  be  delivered  in  public. 
I'pon  these  grounds,  my  Lord,  1  hope  it 
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win  be  your  Lordship's  judgment  upon 
oue  or  other  of  thea  •  two  passages  tint 
vnur  Lordship  ought  to  Issue  your  In- 
junction.  The  gentlemen  have  said  your 
Lordship  did  no!  desire  them  to  make  an 
affidavit,  as  to  how  the\  go1  possession 
or  those  notes,  whether  they  got  them 
from  a  pupil,  or  whether  they  took  ihem 
down  themselves  lu  short  hand ;  the)  have 
not.  however,  my  Lord,  made  an  arfidai  it 
to  that  effect ;  but  I  must  take  the  liberty 
of  saying,  If  they  had  made  such  an  affi- 
davit it  would  uol  have  strengthened  their 
case,  for  if  they  had  said  it  was  not  from 
a  pupil  they  received   them,  then  the 

editor  would  haw  had  to  stand  ]n  the 
place  of  the  pupil,  and  then  the  question 
WOUld  l»e,  whether  the  do, 'dines  of  let- 
ters would  apply?  The  gentlemen  say 
we  have  not  alleged  in  our  hill  that  we 

gave  no  authority  to  communicate  those 
notes.  M\  Lord,  we  have  alleged  in  OUT 
bill,  that  we  gave  no  pupil  any  right  to 
communicate  the  notes,  and  we  have 
sworn  that  in  our  affidavit.  It  is  upon 
these  grounds  we  hope,  and  indeed  have 
no  doubt,  that  your  Lordship  will  deal 
with  this  case  as  it  deserves;  un- 
doubtedly it  is  a  case  which  must  be 
considered  a  case  of  considerable  Im- 
portance. The  gentlemen  say  Mr. 
Abernethy  has  given  up  his  case.  INIy 
Lord,  I  shall  give  up  my  understand- 
ing if  Mr.  Abernethy  gives  up  his  case; 
1  shall  confess  that!  have  lost  a  great 
deal  of  my  understanding  if  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy gives  it  up.  My  Lord,  we  are 
ready  to  try  this  question  in  any  Court,  if 
it  be  thought  necessary,  though  1  appre- 
hend the  Court  of  Chancery  has  ori- 
ginated some  of  the  most  important  doc- 
trines that  can  be  found  as  applying  to 
the  case  ;  but  if  it  be  supposed  that  we 
are  making  an  unhandsome  retirement, 
and  thereby  meanly  and  disgracefully 
surrendering  up  all  the  large  rights  of 
the  persons  I  have  mentioned  or  alluded 
to,  I  can  assure  my  learned  friends, that  no 
such  retirement  is  contemplated  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  argued  this  ease. 
But  it  it  be  your  Lordship's  opinion,  that 
because  this  precise  case  has  not  been 
decided ;  if  it  should  be  your  Lordship's 
opinion,  that  it  is  lit  to  "be  decided,  but 
not  in  this  Court;  If  your  Lordship  can 
put  us  into  such  away  as,  your  Lordship 
may  think,  we  can  have  "the  question 
tried  upon  the  question  of  property,  and 
by  another  jurisdiction,  though  I  should 
say  there  is  no  tribunal  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  decide  it  as  this  Court,  yet  we 
would  go  to  the  highest  tribunal  with 
it,  so  little  are  we,  at  least  the 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff",  disnose.d  to 
retire  from  fully  investigating  the  case  ; 
«re  should  not  'be  unwilling  *°  try  it  in 


any  tribunal  in  the  country,  and  in  the 
last  Mr.  Abernethy  will  try  the  question, 
or  he  will  be  guilty  of  a  gross  dereliction 
of  his  duty  to  himself,  to  the  faculty, 
and  to  every  man  who  stand  in  the  unl 
certifies  in  Ireland,  in  Glasgow, and  in 

all    the    universities    in    this    eoim'rv;     I 

mean,  If  he  avoids  having  the  judgment 

of  the  la- 1  court  in  tin-  country, ii  he  is  not 

fortunate  enough  to  have \ our  Lo:  d>  hip's 

Judgment  in  his  favour.  Mj  Lord,  l  have 

stated   thus  much  from  the  linn  pen 

sion  that  all  subjects  of  this  son  ore  bet 
tir  decided  in  this  ( 'ourt|than  elsewhere ; 
but  if  your  Lordship't  opinion  i*  to  the 

contrary  of  that,  and  if  you  should  ihinfr 

ii   ought  to  be  decided  el  ewhere,  why 

we    are    ready    to    go    elsi  wh(  ■  e ;    Inn}, 

my  Lord,  your  Lordship  win  permit  mc 
to  say,  that  a  question  of  a  breach  of 

trust  is  one  whieh  cannot  go  clsewhei,  , 

because  I  believe  au  action  on  a  breach 

of  legal  trust  could  not  arise  here.     And 

though  it  may  be  said  that  my  friend 
Mr.  Rose  and  myself  did  not  allude  par- 
ticularly to  that  in  our  opening  speed 
yet  I  did  raise  that  point  in  my  reply; 
we  did  not  do  that  because  we  thought 
it  might  be  said,  it  did  not  apply;  but, 
my  Lord,  that  view  of  the  case  jointly 
With  the  other  is  a  view  in  which  the. 
judgment  of  your  Lordship  alone,  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court  alone,  ia 
conceived.  It  is  upon  these  ground.-,, 
my  Lord,  that  I  hope  your  Lordship's 
opinion  will  be  given  upon  oue  or  Other 
of  these  points;  and  your  Lordship  will 
permit  me  to  close  this  with  one  more 
observation  in  reply,  which  is,  that  if 
your  Lordship  should  be  of  opinion  that 
the  Court  can  decide  this  upon  a  breach 
of  trust,  then  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
decide  the  more  dry  question  of  law, 
whether  a  lecturer,  delivering  an  oval 
lecture,  not  from  writing  (the  hypothesis 
with  which  I  began,)  whether  a  lecturer 
or  preacher  delivering  an  oral  lecture  or 
sermon,  not  from  writing,  has  a  right  of 
property  in  that  which  he  so  delivers.  I 
say,  my  Lord,  if  wo  succeed  iu  the 
breach  of  trust,  then  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  decide  that  dry  point  of  law. 
But  it  your  Lordship  should  be  against 
us  on  the  latter  point,  and  dropping  the 
point  of  literary  property,  if  your  Lord- 
ship cannot  decide  it  for  US  on  I  he 
ground  of  trust,  then  it  will  be,  if  your 
Lordship  should  thiuk  it  fit,  that  we 
should  goto  another  tribunal,  to  show 
our  disposition  to  retire  from  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  we  shall  only  be  willing  lo 
retire  from  it  to  carry  our  case  tu  the 
last  resort,  to  the  last  place  to  which  it 
can  be  said  we  can  go;  for  if  any  man 
thinks  there  is  a  difference  between  a 
man  practically  delivering,  the  fruits  o/ 
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lii    labour  without   writing,  from  d<  li- 

vering  it  from  writing,  from  material* 

which,  in  point  i>.  Kip,  ought  t»> 

him  but  cit i  equal  i  h  lit  ol  copyi  i 

iliou  which  ought  to  be  de 

cided.    It  i>  upon  tin  -  th  it   I 

have  -raii'd  myself  more  full)  upon  thii 

1 1 1 .11 1  others  ip.H   I    should 

done,    in  order  that    it   may  be 

known  thai  neither  Mr.  Abernethy  nor 

couuael  have  receded  one  step  from 

tin1 1  ight  the)  consider  he  has 

J//-.  Horne.—My  Lord,  I  bopcil  wont 
be  considered  that  I  rise  in  order  to  re- 
ply upon  Mr,  Solicitor  General,  for  that 
I  do  not  mean,  bul  simply  to  disclaim 
having  thrown  <>ut  any  thing  whatever 
like  an  imputation  upou  I  he  character 
of  Mr.  Abernethy.  .And  I  feel  it  to  be 
due  to  Mr.  Abernethy,  din-  to  myself, 
ami   due    to   the  many    \<i\  respectable 

young    persons,   pupils   of   Mr.  Aber- 

UCthy's,   whom  1  now    see  in  Court,   to 

Bay,  that  l  hope  they  will  still  continue 

to  look  ii|»  to  him  with  that  iindiinini-h- 
ed  reverence  and  respect,  to  whieh  I  am 
quite  sure  he  is  entitled. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  I  think  I  may 
dispose  of  this  last  observation  by  saying, 
thai  I  bare  always  understood  ^l  don't 
happen  to  know  any  thing  at  all  of  .Mr. 
Abernethy,  but  [have  always  under- 
stood Mi.'Ahernethy  to  be  entitled  to  the 
highest  possible  respect ;  and  I  can,  with 
the  greatest  conviction  of  truth,  say,  that 
whether  his  case  rem. tins  in  this  Court 
or  goes  out  oi  it,  his  character  will  re- 
main just  as  respectable  as  it  ever  has 
been.  1  own  1  had  very  mueh  made  up 
my  mind  upon  this  ease  before  I  eatue 
into  Court  to-day:  if  .Mr.  Abernethy  had 
produced  in  Court  the  writings  of  which 
lie  says  his  lectures  were  really  delivered, 
so  that  1  might  myself  have  exercised  a 
judicial  opinion  upon  those  writings, and 
have  seen  that  his  lectures,  though  orally 
delivered,  were  delivered  from  what  1 
should  .-ay  was  &  literary  composition,  I 
should  have  had  no  difficulty  in  the  ease 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  comparing  what 
is  >aid  to  have  been  orally  delivered}  and 
what  has  not  into  this  book  called  The 
Lancet:  if,  upon  comparing  the  notes 
with  what  is  said  to  have  been  orally  de- 
livered, I  could  not  accurately  have  re- 
ferred the  publication  to  those  notes,  as 
being  the  same,  (I  mean  with  those  tri- 
fling literary  distinctions  which  must 
exi|t  in  such  cases )  1  should  then  have 
known  what  to  have  done,  by  not  apply- 
ing ■••:  -e!f  to  any  thing  but  a  reference 
iu  those  authorities  which  it  is  always 
satisfactory  for  every  iudgfi  to  have.  Bui 
1  apprehend,  (hat  if  those  notes  are  not 
pvrjdMceM  &rtd  made1— substantially  made 
-halt  of  m  case  blfttz  hi*,  the  tttott 


hi-  bul  t  ling  left  to  it 

tlr    Com t   inn-t   etthei   i'  fei    it  to  tie 
Masti  r  to  inquire  wh<  ad- 

mitted to  have  been  publi*lx  I  in  thhi 
book  is  the  simc  a  it  must 

decide  th<  calling  upon  t  e  la  - 

turer  to  deliver  the  notes  to  the  Court 
itself,  that  tin-  Court  mi 
ther  they  are  the  same.  And  it  may 
in.  w  rv  iiK  n\t\(  niciit  —  rsi i/  inconvenient 
— to  produce  those  notes  ;  so  hum  fa 
so,  tl»al  I  should  not  l><-  surprised  if 
a  gentleman,  such  a>  Mr.  Abernethy, 
w  mild  not  lather  suffer  himself  to  go  out 
of  this  Court  without  a  judgment  than 
produce  the  notes.  Hut  if  he  bad  gone 
to  the  .Master,  which  would  have  been 

the  more  private  way,  the  Master  must 

have  reported  to  me,  and  if  there  had 

been  an   exception  taken  to  his  report, 

there  must  afterwards  have  been  a  public 
production  in  this  Court.  The  conae 
queuceof  all  this  is,  that  I  am  compelled 
to  look  at  it  as  at  a  lecture  delivered 
orally.  Well,  in  the  case  of  M  Millar  ami 
'/'tii/lor,"  there  is  a  great  deal  said  upon 

the  subject,  that  a  person  must  have  ■ 

property   in  those    sentiments  and   lan- 
guage— in  those  sentiments  and  langnet{{% 

though  not  deposited  on  paper;  but  I  can 
only  say  upon  that,  that  there  has  been 
no  Mich  decision  upon  that  yet;  and  as 
it  is  a  pure  question  of  law,  I  think  it 
would  be  going  a  great  deal  farther  than 
a  Judge  in  equity  should  go,  to  say  upon 
that,  that  he  can  grant  an  injunction 
upon  it  before  it  is  tried  :  /  think  /  can- 
not do  it  consistently  with  the  principles 
upon  which  this  Court  acts.  There  is 
another  ground  lor  an  injunction,  which 
is  a  ground  arising  out  of  an  implied 
contract.  1  should  be  very  sorry  if  I 
thought  that  any  thing  which  had  fallen 
from  me,  should  be  considered  to  go  the 
length  of  this,  that  persons  who  attend 
lectures  or  sermons,  and  take  notes 
either  identified  in  the  way  iu  which 
the  Solicitor  General  has  adverted  to,  or 
not),  are  to  be  k at  liberty  to  carry  into 
piint  those  notes  for  their  own  profit — 
■  those  notes  for  their  own  profit ',  or,  I 
will  add,  for  the  profit  of  others — I  have 
very  little  difficulty  upon  that,  lint  that 
must  apply  either  to  contract  or  breach 
of  trust;  and  1  do  not  find  any  tiling 
else  to  winch  it  can  apply.  Now,  witii 
respect  to  contract,  1  think  it  is  quite 
competent  for  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  for 
every  other  lecturer,  to  protect  himself 
against  this  in  future.  There  is  a  contract 
expressed  and  a  contract  implied ;  1  don't 
apprehend  that  any  person  would  think 
'.hat  in  a  lecture  orally  delivered,  there 
was  a  contract  Implied,  ami  ytt  1  should 
■IT  to  nave  ;••  in  this 

icctii  tinder»t:Hid  thst  thh  C< 
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not  act  as  well  upon  a  contract  Implied. 
as  upon  a  contract  expressed,  provided 
only  the  circumstances  of  the  case  autho- 
rised the  Court  to  act  upon  it.  I  haw  D01 
the  Slightest  difficulty  in   in\  own  mind, 

none  whatever,  that  a  lecturer  ma\  say 

to  those  who  hear  him  —  \ou  are  entitled 
to  take  notes  lor  your  own   use,  and  to 

take  them,  perhaps,  In  every  way,  ex- 
cept tor  the  purpose  of  printing  mem 

tor  profit— you  arc  not  to  huy  my  lec- 
tures to  sell  again;  you  come  line  to 
hear  them  for  your  own  use,  and  for 
your  own  use  you  nun  take  notes  ;  there 
18  no  difficult]  about  it,  for  it  is  indeed 
the  very  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  case 

of  Letters,    in  the  case  of  Lord  Clnren 

dn/i,  with  respect  to  (larrtulons  History 

(I  mink  it  was)  of  the  Life  and  Restora- 
tionOf  Charles  the  Second,  the  history 
was  lent  to  a  person,  and  an  application 

was  made  for  an  injunction  to  str.y  the 
publication  ;  it  was  said  there  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  the  injunction,  and 
it  was  proved  on  affidavit  (which  is 
pretty  nearly  the  same  thing  as  what 
is  stated  in  Mr.  Abernethy's affidavit,  but 
which  I  could  not  state,  in  consequence 
of  your  absence,  before  Mr.  Shadwell) 
that  my  Lord  Clarendon's  son  said, 
there  is  the  book,  and  make  what  use 
you  plea.se  of  it ;  the  Chancellor  how- 
ever of  that  day  said,  that  he  could  not 
mean  lie  was  to  print  it  for  his  profit. 
So  with  respect  to  the  case  of  letters ; 
the  case  of  letters  is  left  upon  different 
grounds,  so  that  one  cannot  say,  the 
ground  upon  which  the  Court  proceeds 
in  the  case  of  letters  is  so  and  so.  My 
Lord  Hardwicke  says,  in  one  case  that  is 
reported,  that  the  person  -who  parts 
with  letters  still  retains  a  species  of  pro- 
perty in  them ;  and  lie  adds,  the  person 
who  receives  them  has  also  a  species  of 
property  in  them.  He  may  do  what  lie 
pleases  with  the  paper;  he  may  make 
what  use  he  pleases  of  the  letters,  ex- 
cept print  them ;  there  he  puts  it  upon 
property.  In  other  cases  you  will  find 
it  put  upon  the  breach  of  a  trust,  and  it 
is  there  argued,  that  it  is  property,  part 
of  which  (for  instance)  /  have  retained, 
and  part  I  have  given  to  you  ;  you  may 
make  what  use  of  the  special  property 
you  have  in  it  you  please,  but  you  shall 
iiot  make  use  of  my  interest  in  it;  there- 
fore you  shall  not  print  it  for  profit. 
Well,  if  there  is  an  express  contract — for 
instance,  if  Mr.  Ahernethy  says,  Gen- 
tlemen, all  of  you  who  attend,  and  pay 
five  guineas  (for  instance)  for  attending 
my  lectures,  you  may  take  notes  of  what 
1  sav,  but  let  it  be  understood  that  you 
fchall  not  print  for  profit  i  then  in  that 
c»8c  1  should  not  have  the  least  diffi- 
culty in  Ityittg)  if  m  BiUathUftcrttjmJI 


did  think    proper  to  publish  for  profit, 

that  there  is  hardly  a  term  whieli  this 
Court  could  think  too  harsh  for  him, 
and    it    would    restrain    him.     There    la 

another  ground,  which  is,  whether, 
looking  at   the  general  nature  o!    the 

subject,  those  who  pay  a  fee  for  attending 
the  lectures,  and  1  don't  confine  that  to 

Mr.  Abernetny's  lectures  alone*  >ii  Wil- 
liam Blackstone,  for  instance — he  read 
lectures,  ami  Others  as  well  as  him, 
some  tor  fvvs,  and  some  to  entitle  them 
to  endowments,  and  s,,  ,,n  •  and  I  think 
it  Is  very  difficult  to  say,  that  there  is 
not  a  contract  there  which  would  call 
upon  the  Court  to  restrain  the  parties 
who  hear  the  lectures  from  publishing  the 
notes  they  may  have  taken;  they  may 
make  whatever  Use  of  them  they  please, 
hut  I  think  they  outdit  not  to  publish 
them.  Well,  if  an  express  contract  exists, 
or  if  any  contract  is  to  be  implied,  either 
the  expressed  contract  would  clearly, 
and  the  implied  contract,  if  it  could  he 
clearly  implied,  would  be  the  ground  of 
an  action  for  a  breach  of  contract.  With 
respect  to  trust,  that'is  another  matter; 
and  I  think  there  is  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  saying  whether  an  action  could 
be  brought  for  that  or  not.  Now  the 
question  here  would  be,  whether  there 
is  not  an  implied  trust  with  respect  to  the 
student  himself?  And  that  point  is  a 
very  important  point  indeed  in  my  judg- 
ment, which  made  me  take  notice  that 
the  Other  day  the  Solicitor- General  raised 
that  point  very  much  in  his  reply  ;  and 
though  it  may  be  stated  in  the  bill,  yet  it 
was  insisted  upon  so  little,  that  it  is  but 
justice  to  the  counsel  on  the  other  side 
for  me  to  say,  it  did  not  surprise  me  that 
they  took  no  notice  of  it  at  all  in  their 
arguments  ;  nor  do  I  suppose  it  was  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Rose,  nor  until  the  Solici- 
tor-General came  to  reply.  And  when  I 
come  to  look  at  the  case  in  that  respect^ 
I  think  it  a  very  important  one  indeed. 
When  I  offered  to  the  counsel,  the  other 
day,  that  the  defendant  might,  if  he 
thought  proper,  file  an  affidavit,  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  mean  to  require  him  to  do 
it ;  all  I  think  1  could  judicially  do 
would  be  to  look  at  what  I  could  judi- 
cially imply,  if  he  made  no  affidavit. 
Now  one  thing  is  quite  clear,  which  is, 
that  if  those  leetures  have  been  pub- 
lished from  short  hand-writers'  notes, 
they  have  been  published  from  short-hand 
writers'  notes  taken  by  some  student,  or 
from  short-hand  writers' notes  taken  by 
some  intruder  into  the  lecture-room, 
for  I  don't  see  how  it  is  possible  that 
they  could  have  been  taken  otherw 
If  there  is  either  an  implied  contract  on 
the  pAl't  Of  the  student;  of  a  trust,  and  if 
ybli  eaii  iniikt  M!  that  the  uitidefit  m 
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puBluhed,  ir  jrou  can  alio  make  «>ut  tint 
there  U  iltut  implicit  contract  01  trust,  1 
should  not  hesitate  to  grant  the  Injunc- 
tion. With  respect  to  the  stranger,  If 
thii  Court  is  init  tu  be  told  (and  certainly 
M  h.i>  iio  right  to  compel  the  parties  to 
tell)  whether  the  power  of  giving  the 
lecture*  to  the  public  be  b\  a  student 

hi  not  ;  If  it  is  not  to  be  applied  to  the 
Student,  1  think  it  very  difficult  to  tell 
me,  that  that  .should  not  l>e  restrained 
which  is  stolen,  if  you  would  restrain 
that  which  is  a  hre;ieh  of  contract  or  of 
trust.  Hut  long  before  I  eame  into  this 
Court  this  morning,  I  had  thought,  that 
if  you  put  it  npOU  oral  lectures,  it  mu>t 
he  tried  whether  it  is  legal  to  publish 
them  or  not;  if  you  are  to  put  it  upon 
property  in  language  and  sent  i  men  t&uot 
put  into  writing,  1  give  no  opinion  upon 
that,  but  only  say,  that  it  is  a  question  of 
too  mighty  importance,  considering  what 
is  said  with  respect  to  it  in  casts  that  I 
have  read,  for  me  to  deal  with  it  until  it 
is  tried.  With  respect  to  either  matter  of 
trust  or  contract,  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  as  long  ago  as  yesterday,  tliat  I 
could  hear  another  argument  u|K>n  that, 
if  you  wished  it. 

Mr.  Home.  Then  your  Lordship  does 
not  grant  the  injunction  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  No  !  Yon  may 
move  agaiu  on  the  ground  of  contract  or 
trust. 

Mr.  Home.  Hut  we  arc  under  no 
terms,  my  Lord  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  No,  certainly 
not. 

The  Solicitor-General.  But  probably 
your  Lordship  will  not  leave  us  to  inu- 
endo. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  I  give  you  leave, 
though  I  make  no  order  to  that  effect, 
to  move  this  very  niotiou,  to  move  this 
motion  on  the  grouud  of  breach  of  con- 
tract or  of  trust. 

Mr.  Home.  But  which  of  course  can't 
be  done  till  after  the  next  seal. 

The  Solicitor  General.  Why,  my  Lord, 
1  was  going  to  say  I  would  take  the 


Libert)  o|  tumbling  foi 
.    .  . 

The  Lord  (  An  injunction 

mav  be  moved  time,  you^know. 

Sir.  Shadwett.     Hut  utter    ill 
taken  place  in  this  case,  m\  Lord.  1  ap 
prebend  your  Lordship  will  not  near  it 
till  after  we  are  apprised  ot  it. 

The  Lard  Chancellor.  (>,  no,  certainly 
not;  I  shall  not  hear  it  ex  parte,   but 
if  the  motion  i-  made  to  me,  I  mu\  i. 
some  way  of  putting  it  into  such  an 
rangetnent  as  may  do  complete  justice  to 
all  parties. 

The    Solicitor    General.      Then,    my 
Lord,   1    shall   take  the  liberty    ol  trou- 
bling your  Lordship  now  with  tail 
moving  it  ex  parte. 

Mr.  Home.    Certainly  not,  my  Lord. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  That  vou  can't 
do,  but  yon  may  give  notice  of  it. 

J//-,  s'hudtceli.  Complete  Justice  is 
to  be  done,  my  Lord. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  You  know  a 
motion  for  an  injunction  may  be  moved 
at  any  time,  in  vacation  as  well  as  out  of 
vacation,  and  If  it  is  made  in  vacation, 
the  Court  will  give  an  opportunity  of 
having  it  discussed  afterwards,  but  then 
the  Court  Hikes  care  that  in  that  time  of 
cessation  from  business  no  harm  can  be 
done. 

Mr.  Home.  My  Lord,  no  harm  can 
be  done  here  to  this  eminent  Lecturer. 

The  Solicitor  General.  What,  no  harm 
can  be  done  by  publishing  these  lectures. 

Mr.  Home.'   Certainly  not. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  All  I  have  fur- 
ther to  say  upon  it  is,  that  I  have  to  beg 
it  may  not  be  understood  that  1  have 
stated  at  all  that  there  is  no  such  breach 
of  trust  as  would  not  constitute  a  case 
for  an  injunction. 

Mr.  Home.  No,  my  Lord,  we  don't 
ask  your  Lordship  to  Sa'v  any  such  thing, 
and  all  we  understand"  from  what  your 
Lordship  has  said,  simply  is,  'hat  your 
Lordship  refuses  the  Injunction. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.    That's  all. 
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LECTURE  11. 


Carbuncle. 

Gentlemen, 

I  am  now  to  sneak  of  Carbuncle  : 
it  generally  arises  after  some  disorder 
lias  taken  place  in  the  digestive  or- 
gans, and  it  is  an  inflammation  which 
generally  attacks  a  particular  struc- 
ture. Mr.  Hunter,  says,  that  lie 
never  saw  carbuncle  in  the  hospital 
Hit  once,  and  that  was  in  a  gentle- 
man's servant,  a  butler,  who  usually 
is  a  person  who  eats  and  drinks  as 
much  as  he  can.  He  finds,  perhaps, 
that  there  is  a  part  of  his  body  getting 
very  sore,  generally  on  the  fore  part ; 
lie  scratches  it  a  little,  and  he  finds 
that  the  skin  at  that  part  becomes  a 
little  thicker,  and  the  more  he  scratches 
it  the  worse  it  becomes  ;  the  swelling 
continues  to  increase,  remains  of  a 
white  colour,  and  there  is  consider- 
able pain  attending  it.  Now,  what 
can  I  say  about  it  ?  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  it  becomes  purplish,  and  the  pa- 
tient becomes  very  much  out  of  health  ; 
fee,  is  what  they  generally  ca  1  unwell. 
The  skin  covering  such  a  swelling  has 


a  brawny  hardly,  s.  Now,  as  the  in- 
llanunation  proceeds,  ulceration  takes 
place  at  one.  or  more  openings;  the 
matter  contained  beneath,  with  the 
sloughs  of  the  cellular  membrane, 
make  their  escape.  The.  matter  being 
discharged  the  health  mends,  the  aper- 
ture tills  up,  after  the  sloughs  of  cel- 
lular membrane  have  been  removed 
from  the  subjacent  parts.  Sometimes 
sloughing  has  taken  place  in  the  in- 
teguments over  these  carbuncles,  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  admit  of  the  mat- 
ter beneath  being  got  rid  of;  but  these 
cases  are  few  in  number.  An  open- 
ing by  the  surgeon  generally  becomes 
necessary,  and  the  partis  immediately 
improving.  I  have  seen  many  sur- 
geons, however,  hesitate  to  make  an 
opening  into  such  swellings,  but  they 
have  been  obliged  to  do  at  last  what 
they  have  been  reluctant  to  do  at  first, 
and  the  patients  liave  done  well. 
But,  as  to  the  propriety  of  operating, 
I  should  never  feel  any  hesitation  to 
do  it ;  I  should  just  take  a  double- 
edged  knife  and  make  a  simple  inci- 
sion upon  the  part.  By  doing  so  yon 
bring  the  disease  completely  to  a 
crisis ;  a  discharge  takes  place  from 
the  surrounding  cellular  substance, 
the  tension  of  the  >kin  and  the  irri- 
tation in  a  great  measure  subside,  and 
the  disease  spreads  no  longer.  Now 
I  think,  undoubtedly,  that  this  is  the 
most  proper  mode  of  treating  the  dis- 
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ease;  f.umerly,  it  was  recommend d 
to  make  two  incisions,  so  that  a  i  ru 
Clal  -i|  tTtiire  might  \n-.  fo  lined,  hut 
I  do  not  know  that  this  is  in  its*  ai\  ; 
I  geneialls  make  a  straight  cut  on 
the  carbuncle  longitudinally,  and  in 
all  instances  which  I  have  seen  I  have 
found  it  amply  >utheient.  You  bring 
it,  I  say,  completely  to  a  crisis,  so 
that  it  spread*  no  more. 

Mr.  Hlntek  says, that  he  has  known 
people  have  carbuncles  after  they 
have  met  with  some  injuries,  as 
blows  on  the  legs  and  other  parts,  hy 
which  the  system  has  become  disor- 
dered, and  who  have  done  very  well ; 
so  that  it  appears  that  there  is  no  uni- 
form state  of  constitution  which  pro- 
duces them,  but  that  they  arise  from 
a  disturbed  state  of  health.  He  seems 
to  recommend  the  hark  and  soda  ;  he 
thinks  that  they  do  good  in  this  dis- 
ease. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ommtt 
of  the  complaint  is  a  disordered  state 
of  the  digestive  orgaus,  and  of  the 
mode  of  treating  that  disorder  I  have 
already  spoken.  If  I  could  set  all  the 
digestive  organs  to  rights ;  if,  I  say, 
I  could  set  this  disorder  to  rights, 
egad !  I  should  do  better  than  If  I 
discovered  a  philosopher's  stone,  and 
have  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  pro- 
longing life. 

Anthrax. 

"With  regard  to  what  has  been 
called  Anthrax  ;  the  definition  of  it  is 
not  clear  as  it  is  given  in  surgical 
books.  The  swellings  supposed  to  be 
anthrax  have  always  begun,  as  far  as 
I  have  seen,  in  the  absorbent  glands, 
such  as  those  of  the  axilla  and  neck. 
There  is  considerable  tumefaction  and 
swelling,  a  purplish  kind  of  tumour, 
2 


a  dusky  red  with  ■  purplish  hue  ;  it 
is  al so  souietiiin-s  of  a  Macki«h  purple, 
the  part  become*  hard  and  afterwards 
has  a  quaggy  feel ;  the  part  i-  opened, 
and  a  quantity  of  cellular  sul 
nixed  with  matter,  eeusea  away,  like 

what  happens  in  cai  burielc  Now  I 
conceive  that  it  is  to  he  treat*  d  in  the 
inhie  way  as  carbuncle,  and  I  ibonid 
deem  him  to  be  a  very  intelligent  and 
decisive  surgeon,  who  should  at  once 
discover  anthrax  and  tie.it  it  in  this 
way.  Now  I  attribute  this  inflamma- 
tion, as  I  do  that  of  erysipelas,  to  a 
disordered  state  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans. With  regard  to  carbuncle,  its 
very  history  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
occurs  in  people  who  have  lived  lux- 
uriously and  somewhat  intemperately. 
I  have  never  seen  it  but  in  persons 
who  have  lived  very  high,  or  who 
have  much  disordered  their  digestive 
organs. 

Now  then,  I  S3y,  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  state  of  constitution  produced 
by  some  previous  disorder  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  which  causes  this  pe- 
culiarity in  the  local  inflammation.  I 
might  tell  you  many  cases  to  show  that 
this  is  the  case.  I  shall  select  the  fol- 
lowing one  : — There  was  a  man,  who 
had  made  his  fortune  by  plasteiing, 
whitewashing,  and  so  on,  and  he  took 
it  into  his  head  that  he  would  be  a 
gentleman  ;  this  was  to  be  done,  ac- 
cording to  his  idea,  by  eating  and 
drinking  as  much  as  he  could,  and  by 
not  doing  any  work.  He  found,  after 
a  short  time,  that  his  appetite  became 
bad  ;  he  could  not  eat  so  much  as  he 
did  when  he  was  first  a  gentleman, 
and  this  very  much  grieved  him ;  he 
found,  soon  after,  some  troublesome 
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swellings  form  about  different  parti 
of  hi->  body,  one  of  then  was  *ery 
Large,  and  I  \sas  consulted  ;  1  found 
i*  to  if  a  very  large  carbuncle,  and 

opened  it.  I  told  him  tli.it  lie  must 
live  more  abstemiously,  take  nunc  ei 

ercise,  ami  attend  to  the  state  of  the 

digestive  Organs.      He  did  10,  and  tlie 

carbuncles  got  well.  Three  years  after 

I  was  .sent  lor  again  to  this  person, 
and  I  found  that  he  had  been  inatten- 
tive to  the  regulations  which  I  had 
laid  down  for  him,  and  that  he  had 
other  carbuncles  forming  in  different 
parts  of  his  body.  I  told  him  what  I 
thought  of  the  matter;  and  he  then 
began  to  tell  me  that  he  paid  his  apo- 
thecary so  much  every  year  for  medi- 
cine, and  that  he  thought  that  his 
health  ought  to  have  been  kept  in  good 
repair  ;  but  said  I,  you  must  recollect 
that  what  might  be  very  good  reason- 
ing in  repairing  a  house  will  not  be 
so  here,  for  a  man's  body  is  not  often 
in  the  best  state  of  health  because  he 
has  a  large  portion  of  materials  put 
into  it.  Oh  !  his  digestive  organs  had 
been  long  out  of  order,  he  complained 
of  his  waistcoats  getting  tight;  there 
was  serious  visceral  disease,  and  he 
died.  A  large  quantity  of  water  was 
found  in  his  belly,  and  he  had  a 
diseased  liver. 

I  recollect  another  case,  where  the 
person  was  not  a  gourma/id ;  he  did 
not  eat  too  much,  but  he  drank  too 
much,  his  health  was  very  much  dis- 
ordered, a  large  carbuncle  formed 
upon  his  shoulder ;  this  produced  a 
great  deal  of  constitutional  irritation  ; 
he  sprung  up  one  ni^lit  in  bed,  quite 
delirious,  and  afterwards  fell  into  a 
state  o(  insensibility  and  died.     Here 


was  evidently  cerebral  effusion,  but 
how  induced  I  cannot  tell.  It  wan 
DOl  like  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  It 
was   a    cerebral    effusion,    induced   by 

itomacbta    irritation*      Undoubtedly 

there  is  sloughing  in  hods,  in  anthrax, 
in  carbuncle,  and  you  may  say  that 
erysipelas  is  sometimes  disposed  to 
mortify  ;  but  I  want  to  speak  of  mor- 
tification as  a  distinct  subject 

Mollification. 

Mortification  is  the  want  of  life  in  a 
part.  But  mark  you  how  differently 
this  state  may  be  induced  ;  parts  may 
die  from  exhaustion  produced  by  in- 
tlammation  ;  they  may  die  from  mere 
weakness,  mere  want  of  circulation  ; 
they  may  die  from  a  great  variety  of 
causes.  Mr.  Huntkr  said,  that  mor- 
tification is  not  simply  the  death  of  a 
part,  for  parts  may  die  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  yet  not  mortify.  Parts 
which  have  little  power  of  life,  mor- 
tify ;  it  is  a  vital  process,  it  is  the 
fast  act  of  life  ;  it  is  the  conversion  of 
a  part  into  a  slough.  If  you  put  on  a 
caustic,  you  exhaust  the  vital  princi- 
ple of  a  part ;  what  you  have  touched 
by  the  caustic  comes  off  in  the  shape 
of  a  slough  ;  the  part  is  dead.  It 
is  not  only  deprived  of  life,  hut  it  is 
changed  in  appearance;  it  is  a  black, 
fibrous,  homogenous  mass  ;  you  can- 
not dissect  it  ;  you  find  that  its  origi- 
nal structure  is  altered  ;  this  is  nsor-  • 
tification.  Now,  considering  it  to  be 
the  last  act  of  life,  we  may  suppose 
that  it  is  the  result  of  considerable  in- 
creased action.  Gangrene  has  been 
called  by  different  names;  there  is 
the  gangrena  sicca,  gangrena  luimida, 
and  so  on.     Gangrene  is  sometimes 
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attended  bj  vesication}  but  vesica 

imetlmes  the  result  of  phlegmo- 
nous Inflammation.  There  has  been 
of  late  much  t  ilk  of  mortification  of 
limbs,  in  which  there  is  no  sloughing, . 
but  I  do  not  know  wby  you  should 
<;ill  that  gangrene, the  parts  are  dead, 
and  you  might  as  well  saj  they  are 
mortified.  1  have  been  accustomed 
to  consider  mortification  as  the  con-1 
version  of  parts  into  a  slough,  and  ' 
when  I  speak  of  it  In  Ibis  way,  I 
speak  as  a  surgeon.  I  hear,  bow- 
ever,  other  persons  talk  of  the  pale  , 
gangrene,  and  I  have  various  opinions 
respecting  it.  They  say  it  is  the  ef- 
fect of  the  circulation  being  stopped  or 
deficient,  and  they  say  this  opinion  is 
suppoited  by  dissections.  I  hear  them 
say,  also,  that  wben  tbo  veins  are  af- 
fecUd,  then  we  ;.re  likely  to  have  the 
gangrena  humida,  and  more  likely  to 
bare  effusion  ;  all  this  may  be  true. 
All  this  I  say  may  be  true,  but  I  think 
we  have  not  sdfficisnt  experience  to 
warrant   us  in  asserting  that  it  is  so. 

Mortification  often  takes  place  in  a 
limb  suddenly,  after  violent  inflamma- 
tion with  great  pain  ;  but  I  have  seen 
instances  in  wbicb  it  has  occurred 
without  much  pain.  Mortification 
sometimes  happens  from  simple  weak- 
ness in  parts,  especially  in  the  e\ti  em° 
parts  of  the  body.  I  have  seen  pa- 
tients brought  into  this  Hospital  who 
have  been  exposed  to  hardships,  who 
have  suffered  frequent  fastings,  wbo 
have  been  exposed  to  inclemency  of 
weather,  and  who  have  bad  consi- 
derable mental  anxiety.  I  have  seen 
such  persons  lose  their  fingers,  toes, 
lips,  noses  and  ears.  There  is,  in 
such  cases,  a  diminution*  of  tie  vita 


I  1    in   the    parts    i 

ntre  ol  the  eii  *ui  t. 
lion,  arid  a-  mnch 

cxposi  d   to   the  Si  l,  it 

i  fti  a  in 
Now  H  is  n<  ild 

attend  to  huh  tific  I  of 

cold,  <ni   account    of  the    treatment 
which   it  demands.     This   i-   not   un- 
common in  cold  climates,  whet     tbe 
inhabitants  have  to  travel  In 
over   the  snow  to   the   different   vil- 
lages in  which  a  littl-  is  to  be 
found,  and  where,  as  they  say,  they 
very  much    enjoy    themselves.     Soon 
after  the    person    has    come   into  a 
heated   room,     one    of    the   company 
says,  Your  nose  is  frosted,  sir;  be  Im- 
mediately leaves  tbe  room  and  rubs  it 
over  with  snow,  for  he  knows,  that  if 
he  should  remain    in   the  room  after 
this   admonition    bad  been  given,  he 
would  atone  for  it  by  losing  his  nose. 
But   such  is    the    case,  that  as  parts 
will  sometimes  die  firm  weakness,  so 
a  part  from  being  excited  beyond  its 
powers,    will  produce    death.       Now 
the  object  in  the   treatment  is  plain; 
if  you   apply    powerful   stimuli    to   a 
part  which  has  been  very  much  weak- 
ened, you  will  cause  a  destruction  of 
it ;  the  beat  for  example,  of  a  room 
after  a  man's  nose  has  been  exposed 
to  tbe  influence  of  a  very  low  tempe- 
rature,  is   sufficient  to  destroy  its  vi- 
tality.    The  stimulus,  then,  necessary 
to  raise  the  vital  energy  from  the  low 
condition   in  which  it  may  be   found, 
should    be    applied    gradually;    the. 
friction  with  snow  is  very  proper,  and 
should  be  practised  in  like  cases.  Ice, 
when    applied    to    hernia,    has    pro- 
duced such  a  state  of  parts  as  might 
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be  called  trosl  bitten.  Such  tilings, 
have  happened,  such  tilings  maj  li  q>- 
y-  ii.  and  therefore  I  saj  that  j oti 
should   Apply   stimuli  to   such   pnK, 

hut  tli.i!  you  should  <1"  so  by  dean 
Exci  i  of  ion  i  very  likelj  t>>  pro- 
duce mortirl  -.iiion,  especially  when 
ted  with  that  -t  itc  of  By  -  em  as 
is  found  in  irritalpl  •  or  erysipelatous 
inMammati  m. 

If  r.  lod  happen  from  w  •    '. 

ness,  it   is  very  oft<  n  to  be  fonnd  in 
t.ii>  in  whom   the   whole  system 
is  in  an  irritable  stale  from  the  greal 
di    irder  of  1 1 1 < -  digestive  organs;  and 
it'  it   happen  from   excess  o»"  action, 
stimulants  must  »>e  equally  improper. 
You  must  soothe  the  part  by  applying 
the   bread  poultice  ;  do  not  stimulate 
it,  there  is   too    much    action   in   the 
part  already.     It  is  said  in    books  or 
surgery,  that  stimulants  are  necessary, 
and  that  scarifications  are  necessary. 
We  do  not  make  applications  to  the 
dead  part,  but  we  ought  to  make  them 
to  the   living.     Bat   I   shall   state  to 
you   a   case    in   which    scarifications 
are  called  tor,  that  is,  when  erysipe- 
las attacks  a  man's   leg,    and  there  is 
effusion  beneath  tbe  integuments,  the 
cellular  membrane   sloughs,   and  the 
disease  spreads.  You  usk  "  cut  bona  .'" 
Why,  ii'you  cut  through  the  skin,  you 
relax  the  surrounding  parts  ;  this  takes 
off  the  tension,  and  very  uiiicli  contrr- 
bates   to    diminish    the   inflamma 
process.    By  cutting  through  the  skin, 
you  cut  through  the  surrounding  cel- 
lular snbstauce,  and  allow  it  to  i 
it-  escape.  Do  not  stimulate  the  ; 
however,  I  repeat,  but  put  oh  a  mill 
I  i  ultice.     I  will  venture  t  >   -  iy,  that 
..  ii  e  s<  .:i   sev(  ral  lives  sav< 


thi^  practice,  by  scarifying  die  part, 
and  1  ttmg  out  the  collection  <if  m  .t 
tier,  ana  the  nloughs  of  the  cellular 
membrane.  F  <!.»  d  >:  think,  1  say, 
i!:.it  stimulaut.4  arc  good  applications  ; 
it  is  not  reasonable  thai  they  should 
§e,  it  is  too  mall  action  that  has 
killed  tli*'  part.  I>  good  enough  to 
Dlind  that  I  do  not  -peak  of  the  mor- 
tification of  hums,  unquestionably 
tin  re  arc  man;,  casei  in  w  hich  stimu- 
lants arc  very  necessary. 

To  call  a  mortification  a  ncrvons 
mortific  ttiori  might  at  first  appear  to 
a  n  '•mic  ii  man  a  little  extraordinary, 
[>uj  yon  may  be  easily  convinced  on 
the  subject ;  viz.  that  mortification 
i]*)<'<  not  exclusively  arise  from  alter- 
ation of  the  function  of  the  nerves  of 
the  part,  but  partly  of  the  sangui- 
ferous system.  I  consider  this  subject 
to  be  one  calculated  to  excite  con- 
siderable interest. 

There  is  a  very  peculiar  state  of 
he  ilth  which  leads  to  a  peculiar  local 
action,  which  I  am  about  to  describe. 
In    that    state    of    health     slough.' 

.  a  place  very  readily,  as  it  seems 
to  be  attributable  to  the  state  of  the 
general  health.  Now  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  explain  this  subject  in  a 
long  tunc,  indeed  I  should  never  do 
ii  90  well  by  any  other  method  as  the 
relation  of  the  follow! n 

The  man  had  ati  inflammation  about 
the  ancle  which  sloughed.     His  p  : 
w  as  strong  al    first,   aud    regal  if,  he 
w  as    \  ery  un  ■•.  ■;•  in  mind,    ai  d    th  • 

rgans  v. 
\    i,;  .  h    disturbed.    The    patient 
said,    that   every  thin:    which  he  1 
lay  like  new  brea  1  in  he 

nd  angi  y,  and  * 
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attended  liim,  with  a   physician,  and 

Ml    iimiuI   mt'diiul  attendant.     1   laid, 
that    1    considered    the  cause   of   the 
sloughy  state  ot*  the    sore   was  to  be 
found    in    llie  disordered  state  of  the 
digestive  organs.     I  believe  they  con- 
sidered me  a  very  peculiar  personage 
fur  saying  so,  and   I  ordered  purga- 
tives.    I  will  tell  you  what  happened. 
When   he   got  on    the  close-stool,  he 
discharged  a  volley  of  shot,  about  Ci) 
as  he  told  me,  he  was  very  much  re- 
lieved, and  fell  into  a  tranquil  sleep. 
You  know,  I  dare  say,  that  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  jockeys  to  give 
the   running    horses  of  the  opposite 
party  shot  in  their  corn ;  this  artifice 
very  much  disturbs  the  digestive  pro- 
cess, and    their   respiration  becomes 
very  much   impaired.     A   gentleman 
that    I    know    had  a  very    beautiful 
horse,  and  expected  the  horse  to  win 
some  race  ;  he  lost  it,  however,  and 
he  lost  another.   Very  much  surprised 
at  this,  he  was  one  day  at  Tattcrsall's, 
and  there  mentioned  the  circumstance 
of  his  horse  being  off  his  i'cedy  being 
short  on  his  wind,  and  so  on,  as  the 
time  for  running  drew  near,  whereas 
hejwas  in  perfect  health  before.     Tat- 
tersall  then  told  him  what  these  fellow  s 
were  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and  on  in- 
quiry, he  found  that  they  had  served 
him  in  this  way.   The  boxing  men  say, 
that  wind  is  streugh,    and   strength  is 
■wind.     However,    to    return   to    the 
case,    the    sloughing    extended  over 
one-third  of  the  leg,  and  the  disturbed 
state  of  his  health  was  manifest  by  the 
disordered  secretion  from  his  bowels. 
The  medicine  which  they  had  before 
given  him  to  procure  sleep,  was  of  no 
avail,  but  what  could  not  be  accom- 


plltbed  by  0|  lam  In  fore,  yel  liter  th* 
operation  of  the  pnrgatiref  \*as  it 
tec  t<  d  without  opium.  1  found  him, 
when  1  called  la  the  morning,  in  a 
braaqnfl  sleep,  the  skin  covered  with 
a  gentle  perspiration,  ami  the  pulse 
more  tranquil  than  it  had  bean  before. 
I  congratulated  the  patient,  and  said, 

Now  sir,  your  troubles  are  at  in  end* 

"  What  !  sir,"  said  the  physician  to 
me,  "  you  are  a  fool."  Oh !  am  I, 
that  I  think  a  little  time  will  show, 
and  then  I  do  not  care  what  you  may 
have  thought  me  provided  I  am  but 
found  to  be  right,  and  then,  I  dare 
say,  the  patient  will  not  think  me  a 
fool,  ha!  ha  !  Now,  I  said,  I  will  tell 
you  why  I  said  that  to  the  patient,  it 
was  to  give  him  abetter  medicine  than 
you  could  give  him,  it  was  to  give  him 
the  cordial  hope.  Granulations  sprung 
up  in  a  day  or  two,  cicatrization  ra- 
pidly took  place,  and  the  leg  healed. 

The  forms  of  disease  which  I  have 
been  mentioning  this  evening  may  be 
traced  to  that  state  of  health  which, 
in  the  early  part  of  these  lectures,  I 
mentioned  as  being  the  fruitful  parent 
of  a  very  numerous  and  dissimilar 
progeny  of  local  diseases ;  a  state  of 
health  produced  through  the  recipro- 
cal action  of  the  digestive  organs  on 
the  nervous  system,  and  the  nervous 
system  on  the  digestive  organs. 

I  remember  a  man  who  had  a  little 
slough  on  his  leg,  which  was  rather 
longer  in  separating  than  usual,  and  it 
was  proposed  to  stimulate  the  part. 
Lord  bless  my  soul,  said  I,  all  you 
have  to  do,  is  to  put  on  a  bread  and 
water  poultice,  let  the  foot  rest  on  a 
stool,  and  attend  to  the  stit.e  of  the 
bowels.   The  case  only  wa.  t         little 
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time,  tlif  slough  separated,  1 1  ' 
patient  did  vi  ry  well.     I    hav •  known 

cases  where  the  sloughs  have  been 

three  iff  four  months   separating,   ami 

in  tiiat  state  of  the  general  health 
winch  I  have  been  daeoribing,  It  li  of 

no  use  to  stimulate  ;  I  have  known 
stale-beer-giound  poultices  applied, 
hut  the  sloughs  have  ouly  increased. 
Keep  on  a  mild  poultice  and  allay  the 
constitutional  disturbance. 

As  to  the  mortification  of  the  toes 
which  happens  in  old  people,  it  is  ge- 
nerally dependent  on  an  ossification  of 
the  small  arteries,  the  blood,  of  course, 
is  prevented  from  circulating  equally 
through  the  parts  ;  sometimes  it  is  at- 
tended with  pain,  and  sometimes  not- 
Sometimes  accompanied  by  a  degree 
of  irritative  inflammation,  the  cause 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  disordered 
state  of  the  constitution. 

In  the  treatment  of  mortification  of 
the  toes,  it  is  wrong  to  apply  stimulat- 
ing applications.  What  I  usually  give 
as  a  medicine  in  these  cases  is  the  cam- 
phor mixture,  with  a  little  volatile  al- 
kali, or,  if  you  please,  you  may  give  a 
little  cardiac  confection.  Mr.  Pott 
has  written  about  the  advantage  of 
opium  in  this  affection.  If  you  find 
that  there  should  be  much  pain,  then 
opium  will  give  great  relief,  butunles3 
there  should  be  much  pain,  I  do  not 
see  what  advantage  is  to  be  gained 
from  it ;  there  are  many  instances  of 
mortification  having  taken  place  with- 
out any  pain  being  felt. 

LECTURE  12. 


Of  < Edema. 
II  wing  already  spoken  of  the   va- 
rious kinds  of  Inflammatory  affections, 


ami  the  usual  producls  of  them,  I  have 

vei  another  affection  to  mention,  and 
I  am  rather  puacled  what  to  think  of 

it;  it  is  called  (J-'.d,  ma.  It  i,s  said,  iit 
surgical  books,  to  be  owing  to  an  in- 
creased BCCretion  Of  tin1  arteries,  or  to 

a  d<  ti<ient  absorption.    I  am  In  the 

habit  of  Saving  that  we    have  no  need 

of  a  ghost  from  the  grave  to  tell  us 

that.  It  is,  I  think,  what  you  may 
call  a  truism  ;  it  Deed*  no  great  pene- 
tration to  see  that,  in  general,  one  or 
other  of  these  things  produces  this  af- 
fection. 

(Edema  is  divided  In  books  of  noso- 
logy, into  the  (Edema  aquosum,  (Edema 
$  implex  t  and  (Edema  iolidum  ;  there  is 
also  the  (Edema  8  cnjtkemate,  which  is 

the  aqueous  or  gelatinous  oedema  com- 
bined with  a  superficial  erysipelatous 
inflammation,  called  Erythema.  As 
to  this  oedema  solidum,  it  is  nothing 
but  a  gelatinous  deposition  like  what 
you  find  in  chronic  inflammation.  It 
is  an  increased  arterious  secretion  in- 
ducing a  deposition  of  a  gelatinous 
matter  ;  Oh  !  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  it : — a  man's  whole  limb  is  enlarged 
in  this  way,  and  then  it  is  a  case  of 
what  they  call  Elephantiasis  or  Jiucnc- 
mia.  If  it  be  not  produced  in  this 
way,  I  do  not  know  what  else  could 
do  it.  But  in  the  oedema  of  a  mere 
common  character,  I  mean  the  aqueous 
oedema,  which  you  frequently  see, Mr. 
Hunter  says,  that  it  more  probably 
arises  from  too  great  a  deposit  of  fluid 
than  from  a  defective  absorption,  and 
for  the  following  reason — from  seeing 
these  swellings  get  well  as  the  powers 
of  life  decline  ;  for  then  the  circulation 
is  carried  on  with  less  force,  and  the 
absorbents  take  up  what  has  been 
poured  out.  There  is  not  the  least 
doubt,  for  it  is  proved  by  many  cases, 
that  absorption  goes  on  when  secre- 
tion has  ceased  ;  absorption  goes  on 
not  only  a  little  before  death,  but  at 
and  even  after  death.  There  is  a  vital 
activity  in  the  absorbent  vessels  and 
they  continue  their  functions  as  long 
as  life  exists.  Well,  I  have  told  you 
as  much  as  I  can  do  about  this  disease, 
and  I  might  go  on  to  the  treatment  ; 
but  prior  to  this,  1  must  tell  you  that 
I  have  even  seen   tedema    the   subject 

of  metastasis.  I  remember  one  \ery 
remarkable  case  of  it  in  tln^  hospital. 
A  woman  had  an  eulematoud  swelling 

over  one  half  of  her  face  ;  it  came  on 
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itddeoly»but  jbchad  been  out  of  health 
before.     \  ou  mjgbt  say  that  it  was 

I  u  i\[  :.•  i  d  i  I  a  I.  nia  ;  but  tlu 
skin  u  as  quite  pale  aud  of  the  common 
temperature.  She  took  some  medicine, 
but  what  t  do  uot  know.  The  edema 
left  her  face  uud  attacked  ber  fore- 
aim  ;  it  s  we  J  led  verj  Diueb  even  as  fai 
as  the  elbow,  and  was  attended  with 
j>ain  and  pitting.  The  cedema,  as  I 
say,  left  In  r  face,  and  attacked  the 
arm;  at  the  elbow  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct circular  line,  a  line  ofdemarka- 
tion,  as  I  may  call  it.  The  oedema  had 
travelled  on  the  arm  to  this  nlai 
demarkation,  abeve  which  the  skin 
had  the  natural  appearance,  aod  think- 
ing it  was  not  at  all  udem  it<  us,  Oh  ! 
a  persou  would  -ay,  it  could  not  be  a 
distinct  line  ;  but  1  say  it  was  a  very 
distinct  Hue,  and  that  is  all  1  can  -av 
ot  it.  She  lived  inany  horns  after  this 
metastasis,  and  tneu  she  died.  1  was 
particularly  anxious  about  thecxatnin- 
atiuu  of  this  person,  to  try  it'  we  could 
diseuvc  r  the  eausq  ofd«  ath;  but  really 
we  could  find  nothing  wrong.  She 
seenu  d  to  die  from  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  from  an  affection  of  the 
lungs  ;  but  1  could  see  nothing  wrong 
there,  nor  in  her  brain;  and  as  to  her 
digestive  organs,  to  say  the  truth  I 
could  not  tee  that  they  were  unsound. 

Tro'ttment  of  i'Edenid. 

Well,  now  as  to  the  treatment 
of  this  di-ease.  As  it  is  probable  that 
in  general  there  is  an  increased  de- 
position, we  must  try  to  cheek  it,  and 
to  cause  absorption.  Upon  my  lite, 
I  know. of  nothing  better  than  ban- 
daging  and  gentle  friction,  and 
attention  to  the  general  health.  Pres- 
sure promotes  absorption,  it  supports 
the  weak  vessels.  Well,  -o  much  for 
that. 

The  effusion  may  be  the  result  of 
increased     i  ;o  lion.       When 

there  is  local  disease,  we  denominate 
it  from  its  predominant  characters  and 
there  are  certain  diseases  which  we 
call  inflammatory,  believing  them  to 
arise  from  an  increased  arterial 
action  of  the  part:  but  the  whole  of 
the  part  is  disordered  at  the  same  time. 
Then  in  ether  easel  we  denominate 
the  disease  from  its  most  predominant 
character;  v.  i  !  In  ve  it  to  arise  from 
an  indolent  action  in  the  absorbent 
vessels     of     the     part.     There     are 


<  basnia  by   the    abi   it 

in  different   parti  of  the   body  , 
absorbents     uke     awaj     wlu*t     the 
nrteiiei     have    deposited,    and   then 
the  puneipal  thing  is  \m  .    ab 

sorption. 

Tim    ditiiiiiion    which  that  thinking 
man  Jous  1  ii  m  m: 
correct;  he  pays, that  there  may  be 
increased   ab  I    action  so  ai 

tike  away  what  has  been  deposited 
in    the   interstices  of  I    as    to 

create  a  wasting  of  the  parts.  In- 
terstitial     depOSltl      aie    rtui-vid    by 

interstitial  absorption,  as  happens  in 
tumours,    and    with   the   fat,    and  so 

on.  lie  divides  absorption  in'.o  n.- 
terttiticU  cfworytion,  and  progressive 
absprjdii  it. 

OW  progressive  absorption  is 
ically  a  term  that  would  puzzle  a 
persou  just  at  fust  to  make  out  what. 
is  meapt  by  it.  It  means  the  absorp- 
tion or"  parts  progressively  oi 
sively,  one  after  the  oilier.  It  is 
this  process  of  absorption  which 
causes  abscesses  to  approach  tov 
the  surface  of  the  body  ;  or  ane'iurii 
to  absorb  parts  that  are  placed  o\<r 
them.  A  man  has  an  aneurism  in 
his  chest,  the  ribs  and  other strUctU 
are  taken  away  as  it  enlarges,  nay 
even  the  vertebral  column  itself  is 
removed.  This  is  what  he  means  by 
progressive  absorption,  and  all  this 
happens  without  inflammation,  with- 
out suppuration  ;  it  is  simply  the 
successive  or  progressive  removal  of 
parts.  Hut  this  also  gives  progress- 
to  tereimi  bodies:  aud  whether  he 
had  any  thing  of  this  kind  in  his  head 
or  not,  I  cannot  tell.  l>ut  i  say  it 
gives  progress  to  foreign  bodies.  A 
man  'eas  a  pin,  needle,  or  thorn  run 
into  Ids  hand,  aud  it  eulftes  out  at 
should;'.-,  iiow  does  this  happen.' 
Tt  is  all  against  its  own  gravi  y  ;  — 
why  a  path  must  be  made  for  itj  ah 
absorbents  take  away  .life  parts  j  the 
muscular  pressure  am'  every  t!  i 
that  kind  urges  it  on  ;  this  is  the 
cause  of  the  tr..\  ellin"  offoreignbodtes 
through  animal  substance-.  A  man 
-■.-.allowed  a  number  of  pins,  and  they 
came  out  at  diit'ercnt  parts  of  thu 
body.  A  gentleman  who  was  astpde^nr, 
here  sent  me  a  case  of  that  kind,  in 
which   by   some   accident   (for  I  may 
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say  it  wag  by  a  more  accidonl  i 
the  woman    knew    hotl   man;,    pint  the 

jMit  Into  her  mouth.  I  forget  now 
exactly  the  number,  but  it  was  be- 
t  w crii  10  and  00  ;  they  -ill  came  i  ui 
in  ubi'iit  six  months,  from  different 
parts  §f  th<-  body,  shoulder,  In  cast, 
belly,  li'ir^,  arms,  am!  back.  During 
the  whole  of  thi^  time  she -had  most 
horrible  nervous  irritation.  At  la^t 
they  were  all  discharged  and  she 
got  very  well.  There  has  been  ■ 
fin  ion-  case  published  lately,  where  I 
yoang  woman  swallowed  a  number  of 

pins,  Which  worked  their  way  out, 
but     produced     great    irritation     and 

pain  ;  see  had  at  last  a  pin-cushion 
mil ;  but  the  most  singular  part  of 
the  story  is,  that  she  did  not  know 
Low  they  got  into  her.  Now  I  say, 
however,  that  there  is  not  always  this 
nervous  irritation  when  foreign  bodies 
arc  travelling  about,  for  people  arc 
not  some  times  aware  that  they  have 
these  things  in  them. 
I  remember  a  man  v\ho  came  up  to 

London  with  a  sore  leg;  it  proved 
very  untractable,  and  he  consulted  mo. 
I  examined  the  sore,  and  I  saw  a 
little  black  speck  in  the  centre  of  the 
sore;  I  touched  it  with  a  probe,  and 
said,  What  is  this?  I  took  hold  of  it 
with  a  dressing  forceps,  and  drew  out 
a  long  black  thorn  ;  the  wound  healed 
directly.  Asking  the  man  about  it,  he 
said  that  he  was  coursing  some  months 
before,  and  in  net  the;  through  a  bucket 
or  some  kind  of  hedge  he  ran  a  thorn 
into  the  back  part  of  his  leg;  he  join- 
ed in  the  hunt,  and  felt  no  more  of  it 
OnV.il  it  came  to  the  surface,  and  then 
the  infiammat;  m  was  set  np'.  '1  he-e  fo- 
reign bodies,  I  say,  often1  travel  quietly 
alonLr  until  they  com:'  near  die  sur- 
face, and  then  inflammation  is  set  up 
as  if  to  get  rid  of  them.  This  is  the 
general  course  of  procedure  in  such 
cases.  Now  this  is  a  snbjecl  which 
njnst  be  understood,  or  you  can  in  \ .-  r 
understand  tin-  i * : i •  ■  Lf -  that  you  must 
meet  in  your  profession  ;  this  is  Hie 
way  in  which  foreign  bodies  travel,  as 
bullets,  broken  pieces  of  bone,  arid 
soon;  therefore  I  say,  It  is  of  conse- 
quent to  understand  w  hat  Mr.Hi  \i  i  r 
calls  pr<  •  absorption,  which  is 

the  taking  away  of  animal  matter  pro- 
gressively^ b  i  a-  to  givei  sit  to  foi 
bodies.    It  is  really  veryenrious;  yon 
may  have  a  thing  travelling  in  the 


course  of  the  absorbents,  without  pro- 
ducing  .my  it:  tin  bancc  <»t  1 1 e < -  -.m- 
gulfcromi  <>r  mi  vous  s\  steins. 

A    man   COUSllked  me  WilO  supposed 

th.it  he  had  hernia;  but  he  had  none  ; 
there    v.  i  re   tin  ee   distinct    hues    or 

grooves  made   on  tin-    toi<    part    of  bii 

belly  by  the  absorption  ot  the  inter- 

Mitial  cebular -H  uelui  e.  It  was  a  V0iy 
curion-  case,  show  big  an  absorption  of 
parts  withbnl  mi;  inllaiumatoi a  at. 
lion,  Without  an\  n,  i  \  on-,  disturbance, 
and  without  pain.  Then  again,  WO 
have  anotln  r  kind  of  absorption.     Mr. 

Hi  Nii-.n   said,  that   part-,   failing   in 
tin  ii  vital  functions, "having dhniui 
powers  ot'iite.  Were  more  likelj  to  be 

absorbed  than  others  ;  and  in  this  way 
lie  accounted  for  another  kind  of  ab- 
sorption, Which  he  has  called 

The  Jntfirstitial  Absorption. 
Of  this  l  shall  next  speak:     Bat  he 

seemed  to  be  very  much  puzzled  bfow 
to    express   what  he  meant   by  it  ;  be 
had  very  clear  and   precise  notions  re- 
specting it,  but  it  is  notalways  easy  to 
,  make  others   understand  a  thing.    If 
1  we  look  to  the  state  of  a   peart  of  the 
body   when   it  wattes,  we  find   thai 
,  there  is  absorption  going  aw,  probably 
increased  absorption:      Mr.   llivrni 
said  that  this  absorption  WtU  a  pi  l 
instituted    by    Nature,  as  it  were  to 
prevent  the  mortification  of  puts.    It 
is  a   diseased  action,  or  rather  an  ac- 
tion  the   consequence   of  disease,  but 

ii  tying  this  ben(  ficial  effect;  the  pro* 
vention  of  a  worse  disease,  which  is 
the  death  and  peiiBhing  of  the  part. 
v  if  you  bind  a  pea  upon  a  man's 
arm,  what  happens?  It  sinks  into  a 
nice  celml.ir  easily  of  .;  c>n-  sp  mdihg 
form;  how  can  you  account  for  that 
sinking  in  of  the  pea,  unless  the  pi 
on  which  it  pressed  were  t  iken  awaW 
by  this  process  j  the  absorption  begins 
in   the  surface,  the  life  of  the  part 

seem-,  threatened  by  the  pros.-i.ro,  an  I 

Pressure  pi  on* 
a;i-  .;  [frit  i  ..;  the  vital  I 

of  a  part  are  tied  by  pressure, 

are  t;.k<  u  away,     in  bed-rh 
persons  you  this  bappi  tiuag. 

Von  may  be  aw 

-.  of  the  i  ity  of  producing 

on  all  rcca-.oi.-  that  kind  of  proof 
which  wonld  convince  a  sceptic;  but 
in  f         leai  th  of  direct  cvish  nee,  he 

Dig  to  turn   the  attention  particu- 
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ldilv  t<»  ;t  po. nt  brought  foiward  In  .1 
man  who  had  no  theor)  to  support; 
w  ho  m  not  a  Medical  man  ;  the  (hip 
lam  of  Lord  Anson's  voyage.  He 
says,  that  during  their  voyage,  the 
sailors  liail  expciunced  great  fatigue  ; 
tli  it  they  Buffered  great  privations 
from  having  merely  tali  provisions, 
and  tin-  scurvy  broke  out  amongst 
thrm.  He  says  that  those  men  who 
funnel  ly  had  ulcei  1  liad  them  break 
out  again,  and  that  those  who  had 
their  hones  hroken  liad  them  severed 
again.  W  ell,  there  was  I  state  of  ill 
health,  and  what  Mr.  Hlntek  said 
happened  ;  he  said  that  newly  formed 
parts  have  less  life  than  old  formed 
part*,  and  would  sooner  separate. 
You  will  he  convinced  that  this  is  the 
truth,  if  you  look  at  granulations  ;  they 
have  less  vital  energy,  from  being 
newly  formed  parts,  and  will  more 
readily  be  absorbed. 

As  to  this  third  process  of  absorp 
tion,  namely  the  ulceration,  it  is  a 
very  compound  disease.  Parts  may 
ulcerate  with  divers  degrees  of  inflam- 
mation, or  they  may  ulcerate  without 
any  inflammation  at  all.  In  general, 
the  inflammation  which  attends  ulce- 
ration is  of  an  irritative  kind,  and 
such  as  would  occasion  the  death  of 
the  part,  if  the  absorbents  did  not  re- 
move it.  I  say  it  seems  to  be  taken 
away  with  a  view  of  preventing  the 
death  of  the  part  by  the  sloughing 
process.  During  this  action  of  the 
absorbents  a  chasm  is  produced,  a 
discharge  takes  place  from  it,  and  that 
is  all  I  know  about  it.  This  chasm  is 
irregular,  it  has  divers  depths,  it  is 
not  circular,  it  is  irregular  on  its 
«jdges,  as  they  say,  with  ragged  edges; 
absorption  has  gone  on  more  rapidly 
in  one  part  than  another,  and  the 
bowl  of  the  ulcer  is  produced. 

This  ulcerative  absorption  being 
quieted,  or  being  stopt,  another 
process  takes  place,  there  is  a  filling 
up  of  the  chasm  by  gi  .initiation  ;  and 
then  there  is  another  process  takes 
place,  which  is  the  formation  of  skin 
over  the  granulations.  But  during 
the  whole  process  we  call  it  an  ulcer. 
I  say,  that  if  we  were  to  watch  this, 
the  progress  of  this  species  of  absorp- 
tion, we  should  find  it  a  very  complex 
process,  partly  destructive,  partly 
reparatory. 

"Well,  now,  if  ulcers  take  place  in 


thewai  to  which  [have  celled  yott 

irniion,  you  must  soothe  and  quiet  the 
ulcer,  so  as  to  lessen  u^  exi  ■  isivc  ac- 
tion,   which    Itads  tO  that  ItOtt    which 

weald  ami  i  removal  of  the  porta. 

1  li  t\t-  SOOB  manv  00004  "•  Ibifl  Hospi- 
tal of  that  irritative  inflammation  at* 
tending  ulceration  whieh  has  been 
called  ciNMpila-i,  which  have  00041 
cored  b\  soothing  application'  j  such 
as  simple  dressings,  Inc. id  ,uid  water 
poultices,  and  opium  ;  the  bread  poul- 
tice made  either  simply  with  water, 
or  with  poppy  water,  and  bv  regulat- 
ing the  state  of  the  general  health. 
You  go  on  with  such  measures  until 
the  disease  is  arrested,  and  then  an 
attempt  at  reparation  is  made  ;  gra- 
nulations are  produced.  These  gra- 
nulations are  small  depositions  of  jelly, 
or  of  a  gelatinous  substance,  into 
which  vessels  pullulate  and  are  or- 
ganized. 

These  granulations  produce  new 
secretions  of  jelly,  which  also  become 
organized,  and  in  this  way  the  bowl 
of  the  ulcer  is  filled  up. 

Cicatrization. 

After  the  bowl  of  the  ulcer  has  been 
filled  up  by  granulations  then  comes 
the  skinning  process.  The  new  skin 
you  find  commencing  from  the  edges 
of  the  surrounding  skin,  from  which  it 
shoots  like  a  pellicle  over  the  surface 
of  the  granulations.  The  skin  in  ge- 
neral shoot.-,  from  the  surrounding  skin, 
and  ifyou  place  any  thing  on  the  edges 
of  the  sore,  you  prevent  the  vessels 
from  shooting  over  the  surface  of  the 
ulcer,  and  it  cannot  heal.  The  gene- 
ral rule,  however,  is  not  without  an  ex- 
ception ;  for  1  have  seen  the  skinning 
process  take  place  in  the  middle  of  an 
ulcer,  and  extend  to  the  surrounding 
skin.  As  to  the  nature  of  this  growth 
which  has  taken  place,  some  question 
has  arisen  whether  it  deserves  to  be 
called  true  skin  ;  I  say  it  does.  It  is 
not,  like  the  other  skin,  thick  and  hard ; 
but  it  has  a  cnticular  covering  and 
therefore  deserves  to  be  called  skin  ; 
it  is  a  tender  and  delicate  skin,  but 
it  is  a  true  skin.  Has  it  a  rtte  muc»- 
siun?  No,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  I  do 
not  think  it  has,  for  the  cicatrix  oi  an 
African  is  not  black.  Vet  he  met  with 
some  instances  afterwards  in  which 
this  happened,  so  as  to  show  that  thi* 
is  a  skinning  process. 
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Well  thru,  I  iay |  the  skin  is  formed, 
.iiul  ihcii  is  t lit-  aloe*  heated ;  hut  after 
this  there  is  a  vers  itraagc  thing  takes 
place  again.  The  grantuatious  which 
had  filled  the  cavity  of  the  nicer,  at 

Mr.    Ill  vn.R   thought,    became    in    a 

great  degree  absorbed,  which  j»« <>- 
onced  a  growing  together  of  the  dr« 
cnaefereuce  of  the  ulcer  •  When  there 
i>  a  circular  ulcer  of  three  inches  in 
sine,  the  skin  becoases  pockerad,  and 
aha  sau face  of  sacfa  sore  siiall  only 
be  one  inch  in  circumference.  The 
edges  of  the  skin  which  were  before 
circular,  become  puckered    up   into 

folds  and  drawn  together,  and  these 
folds  become  thickened.  Oh  !  it  is  a 
very  strange  thing.  It  has  been  ge- 
nerally accounted  for  hy  supposing 
that  there  has  been  an  ahaisscment,  a 
wasting  of  the  diseased  parts  ;  there 
is  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  it 
that  I  know  of,  than  by  supposing  that 
there  is  a  wasting  of  the  diseased  part. 
As  Mr.  Hlntkk  said,  the  granulations 
become  pale,  hard  and  contracted,  and 
produce  a  drawing  together  of  the  cir- 
cumference or  margin  of  the  sore ;  caus- 
ing that  which  was  before  circular  to  be 
puckered  and  drawn  into  longitudinal 
folds.  It  is  a  very  powerful  process, 
well,  Ctti  bono  ?  You  may  say,  what  is 
the  benefit  of  knowing  that  .'  In  my 
opinion  there  is  much  benefit  in  know- 
ing it,  for  we  bring  as  much  of  tlie 
sound  skin  over  an  ulcer  as  we  can. 
It  is  a  process  that  you  must  consider : 
it  is  a  process  that  you  nmst  know  ; 
for  you  can  do  nothing  in  your  pro- 
fession without  it.  Oh  !  hang  it,  we 
sec  that  the  edges  of  wounds  are 
brought  very  much  together,  however 
great  the  interval  might  have  been, 
1  have  known  many  instances  in  my 
time  where  professional  men  have 
been  sued,  and  we  ourselves  may  be 
sued  in  courts  of  justice,  for  malprac- 
tices. A  child,  for  example,  is  burnt 
iu  the  neck,  the  slough  comes  away, 
and  the  chasm  is  tilled  up  by  granu- 
lations, the  skinning  process  takes 
place,  and  it  is  all  very  well  for  a 
time.  But  afterwards  the  granulations 
are  absorbed,  the  skin  becomes  puck- 
ered into  folds,  and  the  chin  is  drawn 
tow, uds  the  c'lest,  and  perhaps  the 
chin  nearly  adheres  to  the  collar-bone. 
If  you  have  attended  such  a  child,  you 
might  have  been  perhaps  rery  care- 
ful during  the  separation  of  the  slough, 


and  afterwards  yOU  might  have  said 
the  part  >  ai  e  now  Ileal  ly  well,  there  is 
no  occasion  tor  me  to  call  any  more. 
The  parent!  finding  the  contraction 
taking  place,  hare  said,  Oh!  our  child 
lias  been  very  much  neglected  ;  we 
will  not  put  up  with  it,  we  will  frounce 
him,  we  will  force  him  to  a  600ft  of 
justice;  and  so  they  ought  it"  the  sur- 
geon neglects  to  inform  them  that  he 
cannot  prevent  Nature's  processes. 
There  is  a  hard,  tough  band  of  skin, 
and  another  surgeon  is  called  in  ;  he 
says,  Oh!  I  can  set  this  to  lights,  very 
soon  ;  he  divides  the  hands,  and  the 
child  can  move  her  head  more  freely 
than  before  ;  then  he  says,  ah  !  see 
what  I  have  done.  Hut,  egad  !  the 
lore  heals,  and  the  contraction  takes 
place  as  before. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  tfuy 
good  comes  of  dividing  these  bands. 
Mr.  Eakle  has  certainly  undertaken 
this  affair  in  a  very  ingenious  and  sci- 
entific manner.  He  not  only  divides 
these  bands,  but  he  tries  to  alter  the 
shape  of  the  sore;  he  tries  to  make 
what  was  before  a  circular  sore,  a 
longitudinal  one,  and  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  many  instances. 

R  E  V  I  E  W. 


A  Treatise  on  Stricture  of  the  Urethra, 
designed  at  a  Manual  for  the  Treat- 
ment of  that  ( "omplaint.  \\y  Geo. 
Macijavain,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  &c.  8vo. 
Anderson  ;  London. 

"  Ne  quid  nimis, .  "  Too  much  of  one 
thing  is  good  for  nothing,"  is  our 
author's  motto,  and  he  further  pro- 
ceeds to  detail  in  Ins  preface  the  views 
which  induced  him  to  produce  the  lit- 
tle volume  before  us. 

"  I  cannot  suffer,"  says  he,  "  this 
little  treatise  to  appear  before  the 
public,  without  it-,  being  accompa- 
nied by  a  brief  account  of  those  views 
which    led    to    its    publication.       Any 

I  surgeon  acquainted   with  the  works 

which  have  been  published  «>n  stric- 
ture of  tin-  urethra,  will  perceive  that 
the  authors  generally  recommend  one 


lot 
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kind        treatment   to  the  virtual    «\-     attention   to  style  tv I  i  i  u.t. 

fall  uth«»i    ,  uoi\  the  variety 

,  .11     li.r     llullll    •    ul 


tuies,    docs  JliiLuiaut  oi    t  (if  i\>!, 

adoption  of  an>  one  mode  of  pracl 

.•ml   aa   tl»is  Unce    was   i 

ductive  of  much  annoyance  to  myself    I'!ui!!'  f'   *'     lll'M  ,":,,,v  "''  ""  ' 


among  the  liberal  sciem  id   ubfc« 

edly    awthoi .  to    exn 

MOUld     « -•!  '    i     li-i\  l-     "    ■    •:  "    I      tale 


wlu-u   1  pouuueuccd  practice,  &c. ' — 

p.  \. 

The  work  is  divided  into  tl: 
chapters,  eleven  of  which  ai  i  <  n* 
pied  by  the  various  subjects  of  stric- 
ture, irritable  urethra,  bladder,  re- 
tention of  urine,  ->(-'S  ;ilK'  fis- 
tula in  perinaeo.  The  12th  chapter 
treats  of  the  removal  of  stricture  by 
incision,  and  the  ISth  of  stricture  |n 
the  female,  to  which  is  appended  a 
ease.  The  principles  and  practice  de- 
tailed in  the  book  are  also  illustrated 
by  ten  eases.  After  tiie  voluminous 
works  which  have  appeared  on  these 
.subjects,  v\c  can  scarcely  expect  to 
find  much  original  matter  in  a  pro- 
duction like  the  present.  Indeed  our 
author  tells  us — 

"  That  his  object  is  not  the  promul- 
gation of  any  thing  new,  but  the  pio- 
per  application  of  that  which  is  al- 
ready known." — Preface,  p.  0. 

Very  good  ;  and  if  al!  authors  would 
honestly  declare  their  intentions,  am! 
act  up  to  them  in  a  similar  manner, 
much  of  the  critic's  time  would  be 
more  agreeably  employed.  Of  the 
little  book  before  us  we  think  well, 
arid  can  reconnhenu  it  to  our  junior 
friends  as  "  a  manual  fur  the  freat- 


brations  of  our  c  nteinporaries,   al- 
.1.    to.  y    may     boast    <>t     I 

iciatlon  of  w  tird  -.     \\  •• 
here  take  leave  ofopr  author  by 
inserting  tti'o  from  his   b 

The  first  [page  122]  w]ii  :li  Ls  said  to 
be  a  good  .specimen  of  an  ordinary 
of  stricture  ;  the  second  (page 
127)  is  of  that  description  in  which 
our  author  recommends  the  use  of  the 
argent i  nit)  as, 

CASE  V. 

"  The  following  is  a  good  specimen 

of   an    ordinary    case.      It    however 

••.  -,  th.it  the  symptoms  may  be  very 

severe  where    the.   <'onti action   is  not 

very  considerable, 

George  Clark,  act.  fifty-fivei  ad- 
mitted with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
stricture,  which  commenced  about 
two  years  ago  with  a  triiiing  difficulty 
in  voiding  his  mint1.  His  greatest  an- 
noyapce,  however,  results  from  the 
iniug  which  accompanies  mictu- 
rition, ami  the  great  frequency  of  his 
calls  to  make  water,  being  obliged  to 
execute,  this  fuuetion  almost  c\ery 
..  It  is  only  ^tiling  the.  day,  how- 
ever, tiiat  this  irritability  of  the  blad- 
der is  so  remarkable ;  for  although 
he  is  obliged  to  rise  so  frequently  iu 
the  |V gat  as  to  interfere  with'  and 
sometimes  destroy  his  rqst,  yel  mic» 
turitiun  is  eomparat-'vCly  much  leas 
frequent.  His  tongue  is  furred,  ap- 
pt  the  iu '.litre '/cut,  and  bowels  costive, 
v  .v  directed  to  employ  the  usual 
preparatory   measures,   and   to  intro- 


duce a  sunlvoAitory  the  night  previous 
ment   Oi    stricture.        w  ere  we  .asti-  ,  *.',.  -     .  •       ,  .  ,  ■: 

to  the  mormiiir  in 


us  cities,  we  might  find  fault  with 
the  composition,  which  is  generally 
rugged  and  uneasy,  and  in  some 
places  ungrai  eal ;   but  however 

nruch  we  may  wish  to  see   bocks,  in 
our  {trofc&si  ::,  written  with  that  just 


which  it  w  as  pro- 
id  to  examine    Ids    urethra.      On 
again  seeing  lutu,  the  bow  els  had  been 
freely   opened,    and  the   suppository^ 

"i    I    given    him   a  good   uiuju/s    I 
Regulating  the  I    ugie  by 

the  considerations  I  have  mentioned, 

I    introduced    one    of   moderate   size 
into  the  bladder  ;  but  it  did  not  tea- 
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dily    pass    through    the    mcmlira doit  - 

portion  of  the  urethra,   its   p 
bclng'Here  interrupted  l>\  ,i  stricture!. 

April  7. — I  varied  Hie  size  of  the 
Instrument,  and  emplo>  ''l  the  silver 
catheter.  Patient  already  nukes  \\.\- 
trr  Irss  frequt  utlv. 

l  Hi'.-  I  rethrti  would  hoi  admit  tlic 
next  size.  Stricture  was  rather  sen- 
sitive, ami  liic.l  :i  little. 

2lst.— Applied  kali,  after  again  at- 
tempting to  introduce  the  la-t  si/,  d 
in-ti  nment. 

28tli.— 1    agahi  f.iiied   in  Introdne- 
the    instrument,  and  accordingly 
reapplied  tin-  I  ali. 

Maj  5. —  Patient  is  much  better. 
St n- .in  larger,  and  mictifrition  very 
much  I  tsa  frequent.  I  attempted  the 
introduction  of  a  catheter  a  size 
larger  than  the  one  I  had  failed  to  in- 
troduce, and  it  passed  into  the  blad- 
der without  innch  difficulty.. 

I2th. — The  irritation  consequent  6n 
the  last  introduction  ha$  been  consi- 
derable, attended  with  an  increase  of 
difficulty  in  micturition.  It  has  not 
yet  completely  subsided,  therefore  the 
repetition  of  the  instrument  is  de- 
ferred. Ordered  eight  leeches  to  the 
perineum,  with  the  continuance  of  the 
other  measures,  and  absolute  rest  en- 
joined. 

15th. — The  attack  of  irritation  had 
quite  subsided,  and  the  instrument 
the  next  in  the  scale  introduced  with- 
out difficulty. 

At  his  next  visit  the  symptoms  were 
almost  entirely  relieved.  He  only 
rises  twice  in  the  night,  ami  scarcely 
makes  water  (during  the  day)  more 
frequently  than  natural.  No  further 
interruption  occurred  in  the  progres- 
sive introduction  of  the  larger  cathe- 
ters. No.  1-1  was  introduced  thrice, 
and  the  patient  discharged,  perfectly 
well." 

CASE  VII. 

"  The  case  which  I  am  about  to  re- 
late,  as  an  instance  where  the  argenti 
nitras  appeared  useful,  also  sheus  the 
plan  which  we  are  generally  obliged 
to  adopt  where  there  are  already  two 
or  more  strictures.  I  would  observe, 
that  where,  it  is  practicable  it  is  al- 
ways advisable  to  direct  Our  principal 
attention  to  that  which  is  posterior. 
But  incases  where canstic  is  neces«  1 1  % . 
this  is  frcrpiently  impracticable,  b<  R  re 


the  greater  or  leas  dilatation,  or  de- 
struction of  the  antei  tor  on*  is  effected . 
The  latter  mai  allow  an  instrument  t<» 

piss  threi  --i/e     lufgri    than  that  which 

the  posterior  stricture  is  capable  of 
admitting,  and  yet  we  maj  not  bauble 

tO  piaSS   e\en  the    Mn::l!    i     -i/--   thiough 

it  with  sufficient  c<  lerity  to  apprj  the 

caustic     effectually     to    lint    which    js 

most  remote  ft om  the  oi dice  <.i  the 
canal;  wherefore  we  may  be  obliged 
to  continue  oar  applications  exclu- 
sively to  the  anterior  stricture,  until 
this  difficulty  is  removed. 
John   Mill' r,    set.  tlrtrty- eight,  np- 

plb'd  tome  wilh  the  feUowjOg  s\  ;np- 
Joins  :—  He  makes  water  more  fre- 
qucntly   than  natural  :   the   trequcney 

is  not,  however,  so  distressing  as  the 
great  straining  with  which  his  efforts 

to  void  it  are  accompanied.  He  can- 
not, however,  hold  it  even  for  a  few 
minutes  when  the  desire  to  void  it 
occurs.  There  is  no  pain  in  mictu- 
rition. Soothing  measures  were  em- 
ployed for  a  few  days  as  banal.  On 
examination  1  found  that  he  had  two 
inguinal  hernia?,  and  that  a  very  fine 
bougie  could  be  with  difficult)  passed 
into  his  bladder.  On  attempting,  at 
the  next  visit,  to  paKs  a  larger  instru- 
ment, it  was  stopped  by  a  stricture  at 
about  four  inches,  to  winch  I  immedi- 
ately applied  the  kali  pnrum.  At  the 
next  risit,  the  inst lament  last  nsed 
was  allowed  to  pass,  with  some  pains- 
taking, to  about  the  membranous  por- 
tion of  the  canal,  but  could  not  be 
introduced  farther i  as  the  obstruction 
anterioi  lv,  however,  detained  the  in- 
strument a  few  seconds, the  kali  was 
again  applied  to  this  situation*  In  a 
few  days  after  this,  tin  bougie  passed 
readily  to  the  posterior  stricture;  to 
which  kali  was  twice  applied,  the  in- 
tervals being,  as  usual,  a  week.  A 
small  silver  catheter  at  the  subsequent 
visit  was  pa-sed  into  the  bladder,  and 
considerable  reiief  followed  its  intro- 
duction; the  man  expressing  himself 
much  more  comfortable  at  the  next 
visit.  The  successive  introduction  of 
silver  catheters'  wasnow  employed  in 
the  usual  manner,  until  No.  b'  passed 
pretty  freely;  N  o.  7,  however,  could 
not  be  introduced,  although  kali  was 
applied  several  times  to  the  posterior 
stricture,  which  was  the  seat  of  ob- 
struction. 1  should  here  observe,  that 
throughout  the  whole  treatment,  up 
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to  this  period  and  tor  soms   little  time 

altei  wards,  l!n-  stiii  lures  always    fall 

eedingl)  bard,  and  though  as  much 

tour  wu  us*  >i  iii  endeavouring  to 
procure  a  passage  foi  Um  lai^ei  in- 
strument  ih  rouiil  be  tufely  employed, 
the  man  never  complained  ot'  pain: 
neither  did  lu-  on  any  occasion  when 
tin-  kih  piniiin  or  argent!  nitrai  was 
•on ployed.     It  was  at  this  period  of 

the  CtM  that  il»t'  latter  v\  as  first  used  ; 

two  applications  ot  it  to  the  posterior 

stricture  enabled  me  to  pass  the  larger 
catheter  with  great  facility,  r'lom 
this  time  rvtiA  tiling  wont  on  favour- 
ably until  No.  11  hail  been  introduced. 
The  introduction  of  No.  12,  however, 
was  followed  hy  a  severe  fit  of  irri- 
tation, ami  a  kind  of  intermittent  fever. 
iicst,  with  the  local  toothing  remedies, 
however,  relieved  him  from  this,  hut 
not  till  after  ten  days  had  elapsed. 
Each  instrument  that  was  subsequently 
introduced,  though  the  difficulty  was 
hy  no  means  considerable,  produced  I 
a  new  fit  of  irritation,  for  the  sub- 
duction  of  which  the  same  measures 
again  became  necessary;  notwith- 
standing which  1  persevered  until  No. 
13  passed  with  considerable  freedom 
into  the  bladder,  beyond  which,  as 
the  patient's  symptoms  were  entirely 
relieved,  I  did  not  think  it  expedient 
to  proceed.  He  was  desired  to  apply 
occasionally  to  have  his  urethra  ex- 
amined, but,  as  I  have  not  since  heard 
of  him,  I  conclude  he  remains. well.  1 
believe  in  this  man  the  membrane  of 
the  urethra  at  the  posterior  stricture 
became  considerably  changed  in  struc- 
ture." 


SULPHATE  OF  QUINA. 

Observations  on  the  Medicinal  and  Che- 
mical Properties  of  the  Sulphate  of 
Ouina.  By  Francis  Barker,  M.D. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Trinity 
College,  Physician  to  the  Dublin 
Fever  Hospital,  <S:c.  &c. 

[From  the  Transactions  of  the  King's 
and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians 
in  Ireland.] 

A  peculiar  vegetable  compound,  hav- 
ing some  of  the  properties  of  an  alkali, 
named  cinchonin,  or  quinine,  was  ob- 
tain*, d  some  years  ago  from  a  species 
of  the  Peruvian  bark,  by  a  foreign 
physician,   M.  Gomls.     It  has    been 

i 


asset  ted  to  |  :i  the  medu  in  «.J 

virtuei  "i  cinchona,  and  to  be  Ike 
principle  from  which  the  curative 
poweri  oi  tins  valuable  remedy  ere 
deriyed.  This  alkaline  lubstancs  has 
been  found  to  retain  its  properties,  so 
far  as  respects  it «.  action  on  tin  bun 
nygtem,  even  sftw  combination  with 
an  acid,  which  renders  it  more  solu- 
ble, and  perhspi  slso  mere  a<  live. 
The  efficacy   ot'  Peruvian   ii.uk   is 

best  determined  by  its  power  ot'  cur- 
ing Intermittent  fever,  and  sn  oppor- 
tunity being  offered  to  me  by  the 
prevalence  of  thii  disease  in  Dublin 
and  itf  neighbourhood  during  the  laat 
spring,  1  took  advantage;  of  it  when  in 
attendance  as  clinical  physician  at 
Sir  P.  Dunn's  Hospital,  and  applied 
tlu  power  of  preventing  the  return  of 
aguish  paroxysms  as  a  test  ot  the  re- 
medial virtuei  of  the  Sulphate  of 
Quins.  Whilst  engaged  in  this  in- 
quiry, I  was  informed  that  other  phy- 
sicians in  this  city  were  making  trial 
of  the  remedy  in  intermittent  revet,; 
and  on  application  to  Dr.  Crampton, 
Dr.  Robinson,  Dr.  O'Brien,  and  Dr. 
Graves,  I  was  kindly  favoured  with 
the  results  of  their  experience.  To 
Dr.  Stack  I  aui  also  indebted  for  his 
having  continued  the  trials  of  this 
remedy  at  Sir  P.  Dunn's  Hospital 
when,  from  illness,  I  was  unable  to 
attend.  Dr.  Morgan  has  also  oblig- 
ingly given  me  a  summary  of  tour 
ca^ea  which  fell  under  his  care. 

The  annexed  thirty  cases  show  the 
results  of  the  use  of  tbis  remedy.  Of 
these,  the  first  eleven  were  treated  at 
Sir  P.  Dunn's  Hospital,  were  seen  by 
the  students  in  attendance  as  clinical 
pupils,  and  are  registered  in  the  books 
of  the  hospital ;  the  remainder  were 
supplied  to  me  by  the  physicians  above 
mentioned,  and  the  whole  afford  de- 
cisive evidence  of  the  excellence  of 
this  remedy. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  the  Cases, 
with   an    account   of  the  Treatment, 
which  Dr.  Bakkkr  has  given  in  the     % 
form  of  a  Synoptical  Table. 

James  Leech,  aged  18,  admitted 
Feb.  3,  162  &,  with  Quotidian  Ague  ; 
had  not  previously  taken  any  medicine 
for  the  disorder  ;  commenced  on  the 
4th  of  February  with  grs.  iii.,  thrice  a 
day  ;  took  in  all  24  grains,  and  was 
discharged  cured  on  the  11th  of  the 
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samo  month.  The  paroxysms  ceased  i 
on  the  »l;w  succeeding  the  first  mm-  of 

tin-  sulphate  of  t|iiin;i. 

Michael    Ivfagcnnis.   19,    admitted 
Feb.  9,  with  Tertian  Ague ;  bad  prsj« 

viou«dy    taken    c  ilotnel  ;    commenced 

Feb*.   10,  with  grs.  iv.  thrice  a  daj  ; 

tOOtt  in  all  (il  grains,  and  \\,h  dis- 
charged on  the  1  8th  Of  the  same  month. 
Had    hut     oik4    fit,    which    Wai   milder 

than  before, after commencing  the  use 
of  the  remedy. 

And.  Spearman,  30,    admitted  Fe- 
bruary 28,  with  Quotidian  Ague  ;  had 

previously  taken  calomel  with  rhu- 
barb and  tinct.  opium  ;  commenced 
March  3,  With  <:rs.  ii.  thrice  a  day  ; 
took  in  all  IM  grains,  ami  was  dis- 
charged on  the  II  tli  March.  Twelve 
grate*  put  a  stop  to  the  return  of  the 
ague. 

P.  Fitzpatriek,  18,  admitted  Mar.  2, 
with  a  Quotidian  \<iue,  had  previously 
taken  tinct.  opium,  rhubarb,  and  in 
fus.  chamomile  ;  commenced  4th  of 
March  with  u;rs.  ii.  and  iv. ;  took  in 
all  8  grains,  and  was  discharged  on 
the  10th  of  the  same  month.  Ague 
ceased  on  the  third  day. 

John  Carry,  29,  admitted  March  2, 
with  a  Quotidian  Ague  ;  had  previously 
taken  rhubarb,  a?ther,  with  tinct. 
opium  ;  commenced  4th  March  with 
grs.  iii.  thrice  a  day;  took  in  all  12 
grains,  and  was  discharged  on  the  13th 
of  the  same  month.  The  paroxysms 
Were  immediately  mitigated  by  the 
sulphate  otqrjtna,  but  from  the  want 
of  a  supply,  the  cure  was  completed 
by  cinchona. 

Pat.  Smyth,  22,  admitted  March  9, 
with  a  Quotidian  Ague;  had  previously 
taken  calomel,  commenced  11th  of 
March,  with  gr.  i.  and  grs.  ii.  thrice 
a  day;  took  in  all  12  grains,  and  was 
discharged  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month.  The  paroxysms  ceased  on  the 
third*  day;  but  the  patient  was  de- 
tained in  the  hospital  by  a  cough. 

John  Kirwan,  35,  admitted  April  3, 
with  a  Tertian  Ague  ;  had  previously 
taken  calomel ;  commenced  ."ith  Apiil 
with  gr.  i.  thrice  a  day  ;  took  in  all 
(i  grains,  ami  was  discharged  26th  of 
the  same  month.  Ague  ceased  after 
the  first  use  of  the  remedy. 

Hugh  Doyle,  19,  admitted  April  3, 


with  Teitian  changing  to  Quotidian 

kgtte  ;  had  previously  used  cold  allu- 
sion ami  emetic  tartar ;  commenced 
11th  April  willi  gr.  i.  every  third 
hour  ;  took  in  all  H  grains,  and  was 
riis charged  15th  of  the  name  month. 
The  tits  did    not    return  alter  the    fust 

use  of  the  medicine. 

Thos.  Gta  iii  ley.  27,  admitted  Vpi  il  %t 
with  Quotidian  Ague  of  three  months' 

duiatioii;  commenced  9th  April  with 
gfS.  ii.  every  third  hour;  took  in  all 
strains,  and  W4M  discharged  21-tof 
the  same  month.  No  return  of  the 
paroxysm  after  the  fust  use  ot  the 
sulphate. 

Mich.  Kirwan,  68,  admitted  April  8, 
with  Tertian  Ague;  had  pre\ions|y 
taken  calomel  ;  commenced  Offa  April 
with  gr.  i.  every  third  hour;  took  in 
all  (i  grains,  and  was  discharged  on 
the  21st  of  the  same  month.  The  ef- 
fect was  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
case. 

John  Gossard,  29,  admitted  April  20T 
with  Tertian  Ague  ;  had  not  previous- 
ly taken  any  medicine,  commenced 
21st  April  with  gr.  i.  thrice  a  day; 
took  in  all  7  grains,  and  was  dis- 
charged 29th  April.  One  fit  after 
commencing  :  a  tincture  was  used. 

Patrick  Byrne,  admitted  May  9, 
with  Tertian  Ague  combined  with  he- 
patitis ;  had  previously  been  bled  to 
12  o/..  and  had  taken  ealoim  I  ;  com- 
menced with  grs.  ii.  and  iii.  thrice  a 
day;  took  in  all  39  grains.  Ague 
stopped  in  nine  days  :  hepatitis,  witl> 
dropsy  returned;  but  he  was  ulti- 
mately cured. 

Kli/.a  Darcy,  admitted  May  10,  with 
Quartan  Ague,  preceded  by  hepatitis 
ami  peritoneal  inflammation ;  had 
been  previously  bled,  leeched,  and 
had  taken  cinchona,  with  aether  and 
opium;  commenced  with  grs.  iii. 
thrice  a  day ;  took  in  all  12  grains. 
Ague  stopped  in  two  days;  but  she 
rem  lined  long  an  invalid. 

John  (iormly,  admitted  May  23, 
with  Quotidian  ague  ;  became  ana- 
sarcous  after  the  quina  and  bark  ;  had 
previously  taken  calomel,  with  the 
warm  bath,  blisters,  purgatives,  and 
diuretics;  commenced  with  mv  iii. 
thrice  a  day  ;  took  in  all  27  mains, 
fits  ceased  in  six  days.;  and  be  m  is 
ultimately  cured  of  all  the  complaint*-. 


Ins 


tin:   lam  i:r. 


lin  bai d   Quio,   admitted  Jim 

\\\[U  U  ^  -•'■      ill-   1   Oplltll.i.i 

li  ui   |iin!uihi_\    been   copioasly   bled 
i   i    the  ophthalmia  in  the  military  in- 

tuni.»i\  ;     commenced      w  ith     41-..     11. 
tlilue  ■    1l.1v  ;    tOOk    in    all    21    grain*. 

Ague  ceaxed  in  live  da)  >. 

•  J.  Maher,  9S,  admitted  Jan  -j  > ,  with 
remittent  Quotidian  changing  to  'i  i  i 
linn  Ague;  bad  previously  taken  Pe- 
111  \  iuti  bark  (nearly  1 1 > .  i  —  >,  emetics 
and  purgatives;  commenced  Mar.  3i 
with  gr.  i.  every  third  honr  ;  took  in 
all  8  grains,  mm  ^as  discharged  1-1 1 It 
of  April.  Ague  diil  not  appear  after 
commencing  the  use  of  the  sulphate* 

Wm.  Enrol,  S3,  admitted  March  25, 
with  Quotidian  Ague;  bad  previously 
taken  Peruvian  bark,  emetics,  and 
anti-spasmodic* ;  commenced  4th  of 
April  with  gr.  i.  every  third  hour; 
took  in  all  7  grains,  and  was  dis- 
charged on  the  12th  of  April,  Ague 
weakened  by  the  first  three  doses,  ami 
entirely  removed  by  the  other  four. 

Fdward  Fleming,  admitted  May  ic>, 
with  Tertian  Ague ;    had  previously 

taken  Peruvian  bark  ;  commenced 
]lrh  June  with  gr.  i.  thrice  a  day ; 
took  SO  grains  after  la^t  relapse,  and 
was  discharged  on  the  4th  of  Jhly. 
This  patient  relapsed  several  times  ; 
but  the  disease  was  ultimately  sub- 
dued by  the  sulphate  of  quina. 

James  Ledwieh,  admitted  June  9, 
with  continued  fever,  changing  to 
Tertian  ;  had  not  previously  taken 
any  medicine  ;  commenced  15th  June 
■\v i 1 1:  gr!  i.  thrice  a  day  ;  took  24  grain* 
after  relapse.  This  patient  also  re- 
lapsed ;  but  his  cure  was  likewise  ef- 
fected by  the  sulphate. 

Ellen  Kavenagh,  18,  admitted  Jan. 
13,  with  Quotidian  Ague  ;  had  pre- 
viously been  bled, and  had  taken  pur- 
gatives; commenced  18th  Jan.  with 
gr.  i.  six  times  a  day  ;  took  in  all  13 
grains,  and  was  discharged  27th  of 
January.  Fits  began  to  cease  on  the 
second  day;  head-ache  returned  only 
two  days  more,  alter  winch  all  illness 
ceased. 

Janiv  s  Kelly,  30,  admitted  Jan?  31, 
with  Tertian  changing  to   Quotidian 

•  Ague;  had  previously  taken  purga- 
tives ;  commenced  20th  Jan.  with 
gr.  i.  six  times  a  day;  took  in  all 
18  grains,  and  was  discharged  on  the 


•_'l  ll    of    I  '  01  ii  -.i  \  \  I    on 

the  a  cond  <i i  •   attei  ■  the 

•  t   the  suij  h.iiu. 

ML.  Drown,  is,  admitted  i  eb<  17, 
with  Quotidian  Ague;  had  not  pie- 
yionsly    taken    aloeti      i  oam- 

ii. ■  n  --.I  20th  Feb,  with  gi  .  ii.  thi 
a  day  ;  took  in  all  lo  _i  ns,  md  a  as 
discharged  on  the  18th  of  •!  arch. 
Fits  ceased  on  the,  leeond  day  fron 
commencing  the  u^e  of  the  remedy  ; 
the  patient  relapsed,  but  was  ulti- 
mately cured  by  the  sulphate. 

William  White, 2u,  admitted  Mar. 9, 
with  Quotidian  ague;  bad  not  pre- 
viously taken  any  medicine ;  com- 
menced 13th  Maieh  with  <.'!*•  ii.  thrice 
a  day  ;  took  in  all  10  grains,  and  was 
discharged  on  the  2ist  of  the  same 
month.  Paroxysms  ceased  on  the  se- 
cond day. 

Thos.  Hoey;  1  1,  admitted  March  15, 
with  Quotidian  Ague ;  had  not  pre- 
viously taken  any  medicine;  com- 
mi'iK'  d  15 tl)  March  with  grs.ii.  thrice 
a  day  ;  took  in  all  8  gains.  Paroxysms 
ceased  gradually ;  sweating  returned 
occasionally,  but  ceased  iii  six  days 
after  he  had  commenced  the  sulphate 
of  quina. 

Wm. Burns,  38,  admitted  March  29, 
vwth  Quotidian  changing  to  Tertian 
Ague;  hail  previously  taken  calomel 
with  antinionial  powder,  and  purga- 
tives ;  commenced  9th  April  with 
grs.  ii.  thrice  a  day;  took  in  all  12 
grains,  and  was  discharged  on  the 
21th  April.  Paroxysms  ceased  in  two 
days  after  lie  had  begun  the  sulphate 
of  qui  n  a. 

John  lfice,  22,  admitted  April  20, 
with  Quotidian  Ague  ;  had  not  pre- 
viously used  any  remedy  ;  commenced 
21st  of  April  with  grs.  ii.  four  times 
a  day  ;  took  in  all  10  grains,  and  was 
discharged  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month.  Paroxysms  ceased  as  in  the 
preceding  case. 

P.  Bryan,  30,  admitted  March  23, 
with  Tertian  Ague  ;  bad  previously 
taken  pulv.  cinchonas,  aether,  tincture 
opium  and  blue  pill ;  commenced  the 
3d  of  April  with  gr.  \  thrice  a  day  ; 
took  in  all  5  grs.  and  was  discharged 
on  the  26th  of  April.  The  qnina  sus- 
pended the  paroxysm  for  eight  days  ; 
lie  had  but  two  attacks  afterwards. 
Peruvian  bark  was  employed. 
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o.  Butler,  r>o,  admitted  Vpril  .">, 
with  Quotidian  Ague;  had  previousl) 
taken  Peruvian  bark)  commenced 
•MU  April  with  gr.  i.  thrice  s  d  ry  ;  took 
in  all  U  grains,  and  was  discharged 
on  the  'Jiili  of  the  same  month.    Tins 

patient    took     just     sufficient     of    tin: 

sulphate  to  cure,  him  ;    be  had  slight 

chills  at    the    bow   Of   attack,    but  no 

parox}  bius, 

John  Strongest),  admitted  March."*, 
with  Tertian   Agus ;    had  previously 

taken  i'eruvi.m  I, ark,  tinct.  opium, 
and    bine  pill  to  salivate  ;   eonnnenced 

5th  April  with  gr.  i.  thrice  a  day  ;  took 
:l  grains  in  all,  and  was  discharged  on 

the  -Jtith  of  April.  The  remedy  sus- 
pended the  paroxysms  tor  seven  days; 
but    the    patient    had    two    paroxysms 

afterwards,    Peruvian  bark  wasused. 

P.  Doyle,  17,  admitted  March  23, 
with  Quotidian  ;  had  previously  taken 
Peruvhm  hark;  commenced  8th Apr/! 

with  gr.  i.  tin  ire  a  day;  took  in  all 
9  grains,  and  was  discharged  on  the 
l.ith  of  the  same  month,  completely 
cured. 


The  four  last  cases  were  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Morgan,  who  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  whether  the  sulphate  of 
quina  would  prove  efficacious  in  cases 
which  resisted  the  use  of  the  cin- 
chona, what  was  the  minimum  quan- 
tity that  would  make  an  impression 
on  the  disease,  and  whether  the  use  of 
the  sulphate  of  quina  disposed  the 
constitution  to  he  more  readily  affect- 
ed by  the  bark. 

On  inspection  of  the  preceding 
list,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  sul- 
phate of  quina  is  an  effectual  remedy 
for  intermittent  fever  aud  succeeds  in 
cases  which  resist  the  hark.  Of  thirty 
patients  treated  with  this  remedy,  not 
one  has  resisted  its  use,  and  in  a  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  the  disease  ceased 
within  a  day. or  two  after  the  first 
dose  was  taken.  Very  small  doses 
were  employed,  as  a  part  of  the  object 
was  to  determine  the  smallest  quan- 
tity capable  of  effecting  a  cure  ;  and 
although  this  has  not  been  ascertained 
with  precision,  yet  it  was  proved  that 
a  grain  or  less  taken  three  or  four 
times  a  day  was  as  efficacious  as  larger 
doses.  In  one  of  Dr.  Morgan's  ca>e-, 
gr.  ^  three  times  in  the  day  suspended 
the  paroxysm  for  eight  days.     In  no 


did  it  dis.iL'H"  with  the  stomach, 

in   effect   often   attendant   on   the  ISC 

of  Perm  Ian  bark,  espei  iailj  when 
taken  in  large  doses  ;  and  a  quantity 

1  ol  the  mi  I  pi  i,i  le  of  quina,  U1UCU  excel  I- 

ing  ih.it  requisite  for  the  cure  of  the 

disease,    may    he  taken  without  iucon- 

\  cnience. 
If  we  reject  those  instances  gin  a 

in  the  preceding  list,  in  which  a  very 
large  quantity  was  employed,  we  ih,all 
find  the  average  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  quina,  requisite  for  Uk  •  in- 

termittent lever,  to  amount  to  some- 
what more  than  nine  grains. 

Th.-  advantages  arising  from  the 
introduction  of  this  remedy  into  me- 
dical practice  are  these  :  it  is  effica- 
cious, as  appears  from  its  power  of 
curing  intermittent  fever,  and  in  this 
respect,  it  is,  at  lea#t,  eqnai  to  Peru- 
vian hark  :  it  contains,  in  the  dose  of 
a  grain,  or  a  little  more,  a  quantity  of 
the  essential  curative  ingredient  of  the 
Peruvian  bak,  equivalent  to  a  full 
dose  of  that  substance:  it  dues  not 
overload  the  stomach,  or  disagree  ; 
and  in  a  small  bulk  may  be  contained 
a  quantity  sufficient  for  the  supply  of 
even  a  larire  army  in  situations  pro- 
ductive of  intermittent  fever. 

As  it  is  of  much  importance  to  the 
physician  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
asceftairj  that  this  medicine  is  genuine, 
and  as  the  temptation  to  adulterate  it 
is  considerable,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  those  chemical  properties 
by  which'  sulphate  of  quina  may  be 
distinguished,  and  its  purity  detei- 
mhied. 

When  exposed  to  heat  on  a  slip  of 
platina  foil  it  melts  like  wax,  it  Hien 
blackens,  partly  rises,  and  bums  with 
flame.  It  requires  at  least  three  hun- 
dred times  its  weight  of  water  for  so- 
lution ;  much  more  of  it  is  taken  up 
by  hot  than  by  cold  water,  from  which 
it  crystallizes  in  prisms.  It  is  much 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water, 
dissolving  in  a  quantity  of  rectified 
spirit,  of  spec.  grav.  84u,  amounting 
to  about  forty  times  its  weight.  Its 
aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  by 
several  reagents.  Soluble  bary  tic  salts, 
as  might  be  expected,  render  it  tur- 
bid ;  but  I  have  not  observed  any 
reagent  to  produce  so  striking  an 
efft  ct  as  Iodine.  I  have  found  a  very 
minute  quantity  of  this  substance  in 
water  ;  tor  example,  a  grain  of  iodine 
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tt  il    ill    ■   <ii  t(  l.ni  or  t\\  o  of  wat<  i  , 

to  produce,  In  the  watery  solution  of 
the  sulphate  of  quioa,  ■  copious  pre- 
cipitate of  .t  cinnamon  brown  colour. 
This  precipitate  diuoWei  on  heating 
the  liquor;  it  la  also  tolnble  In  rec- 
tified spirit,  and  ii  again  thrown  down 
by  water.  The  tincture  of  iodine  may 
be  also  applied  as  a  teat  of  the  aul- 
phate  of  qmna;  this  tincture  ii  parti} 
decomposed  by  water,  but  the  colour 
of  tfie  precipitate  is  quite  different 
from  that  produced  l»y  the  sulphate  of 
quina,  which  in  coionr  very  much  re- 
sembles the  Permian  bark. 

Bi  the  preceding  characters,  namely, 
its  fusion  by   heat,  little  solubility  in 

water,  greater  solubility  in  alcohol, 
and  the  brown  coloured  precipitate  it 
affords  with  iodine,  it  may  be  distin- 
guished from  other  substances.  To 
these  characters  may  be  added,  its 
sensible  qualities,  particularly  its 
strong  bitter  taste,  which,  if  found  to 
co-exist  with  the  above-mentioned 
chemical  properties,  will  prove  the 
substance  to  be  genuine. 
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CHOLERA    MORBUS. 

Journal  der  Practischen  Heilkundc, 
Herausgcgcben,  Von  C.  VV.  Hufe- 
land,  and  E.  Ossain. 

A  condensed  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  Cholera  Morbus  of  India  to  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Mediter- 
ranean Seas. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year, 
Dr.  Kehmann,  physician  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  published  a  very  vo- 
luminous account  of  the  progress  of 
the  cholera  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
of  the  ravages  it  committed  in  those 
countries  through  which  it  passed.  It 
appears  that  Persia  principally  suffer- 
ed, and  that  the  havoc  occasioned  by 
the  disease  was  considerable  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Russian  empire. 
He  lias,  with  a  zeal  indefatigable, 
traced  the  course  of  this  fell  destroyer 
of  the  human  race  ;  and  from  the  high 
official  situation  which  Dr.  Kehmann 


holds  in  tin  Russian  capil  il,  the  in- 
telligence which  he  has  furnished  nsaj 
be  i  onildered  authentic,  i  ae  apex 
ance  of  this  formidable  ^i~<  iae  on  tin- 
confines  of  Em  ope  h  ■>  oc<  asioned 
•_•! rat  alarm  in  tlie  dh?<  rent   gow 

m<  nt>,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  thattheii  ■  •  ^ i -  ware 

not  without  foundation,  for  th<-  dif- 
i  i'  lost  nothing  of  its  violence  by 
i t ^  change  of  situation. 

The  cholera  having  tiav<  rsed  the 
different   provinces   of  India  during 
the  years  1817.  ims,  isi«»,  and  IS20, 
has    extended    itself,  during   the  last 
four  years,  over  the  greater  number 
of  the  East  Indian  Islands,  as  Java, 
Ceylon,  &c,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
have  experienced    it-,  direful  effects. 
To  present  a  sketch  of  the  fatality  of 
this  disease,   it   will   be  sufficient  to 
say,   that  within  the  three  years  first 
mentioned,  it  destroyed  three  millions 
and  a  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
count  lies.      This    estimation   may  be 
considered  as  much  below  the  actual 
number.    In  1823,  the  cholera  appear- 
ed simultaneously  on  one  side  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on  the 
other,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  it  extended  its  ravages  over 
Astracari  on  the  one  hand  and   near 
the   ancient    city   of  Antioch  on  the 
other  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  extended  it- 
self in  two  different  points  on  the  con- 
fines of  Europe.     During  the  summer 
of  1881,  the  disease  spread  itself  from 
the  Ganges  to  the  shores  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulph,  ami  showed  itself  at  the 
same   time   at  Maskate,   at   Bender- 
Buschen,  and  at  Bussora,  and  made 
its  appearance  a  second  time  at  Bom- 
bay during  the  same  year  ;  but  from 
all  the  observations  carefully  made  at 
that  time,  it  did  not  appear  to  have 
reached    further  westward    than    the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulph.     More 
than  G0,000  persons   perished   in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Maskate  within  the 
short  space  of  a  few  weeks.    It  is  true 
that  in  these  latitudes  the  dryness  of 
the   sea*on    and   the   heat   were  ex- 
tremely  great.      From   Maskate   the 
epidemic  stretched  along  the  shores  of 
the  gulph,  and  destroyed  more  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty-rive  thousand  in- 
dividuals in  a  few  months.     At  Bus- 
sora, and  its  environs,  eighteen  thou- 
sand  died,   and  at  Bender-Buschen, 
about  fourteen  thousand. 
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After  tha  disease  had  been  thni 
raging  in  die  months  of  June  and  Jnlj 
of  the  year  1821  j  on  the  slums  of  the 
Persian  Sea,  ii  extended  Itself,  ;i I ><> n t 
the  end  of  August  of  the  same  year, 

near  to  Schiras,  which  is  tin-  In  ^t  com- 

lu'-rci  il  town  with  which  Bender-Bua« 
.:  has  frequent  intercourse  by  means 
of  the  earav  ins.     it  display  ed  itaelf 
therewith  such  violence,  that  in  one 
day  only,  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember,  when   the  heat  was  at   the 
highest  degree  of  intensity,  six  thou- 
sand persons  died.  It  penetrated  even 
into  the  harem  of  the  governor,  and 
a  ided  to  the  number  of  its  victims  the 
son  of  the  reigning  Chaii,  his  mother, 
ami  many   of  his  seraglio.     They   he- 
came  alarmed  for  the  rate  of  Ispahan, 
which  is  the  ancient  capital,  lying  un- 
der the  same  meridian  as  Schiras,  and 
which  is-  situated   to  the  north  of  the 
principal    track    of    commerce.     The 
Governor  General  of   Ispahan,  and  a 
son  of  the   Chali  of  Persia,  ordered 
that   the  caravans,  which  were  in  the 
habit  of  Stopping  near  Ispahan,  should 
change  their  route  and  direct  it  more 
westward,  towards  the  town  of  Jesa, 
thus  compelling  them  to  take  a  great 
circuit    in    their   course   towards    the 
northern  provinces.     By  this  prudent 
step  Tspahan  was  exempted  from  any 
attack    of  the  disease,   hut  Jesa  en- 
dured its  violence  through  the  month 
of  October,  and  on  the  appearance  of 
the    cold    weather    in    November    it 
ceased.   In  1822,  however,  the  disease 
again   hroke  out  at  Jesa,  and  extend- 
ed itself  along  the   route  of  the.  cara- 
vans,  hut  more  particularly  at  Rain, 
Kaschau,  Koom,  Kosbrun,  Sava,  and 
Dain,  sparing  Teheran,  hut  appearing 
at   Killah,    Naigam,  Cashin,  Abhar, 
Sultunich,  Linjan,  and   Mianeh.     To- 
wards the  end  of  the  summer  it  reach- 
ed to  Tanris,    the  ordinary  residence 
of  the  heirs  presumptive  to  the  crown 
of  Persia,    and   attacked    the  Prince 
Abas    Mirza  ;    lastly,  it  extended  to 
near  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  even  to 
Erivan.     The  greater  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Tauris  deserted  the  town 
and   fled  to  the  mountains,  and  were 
there  protected  from   the  pestilence. 
From  Tauris  and  Email  it  spread  into 
the  district  of  Kalkal,  where  the  cele- 
brated salts  are  found,   from  thence 
into  the  province  of  Gluten,   and  par- 
ticularly at  Rishd,  a  town  .situated  on 


the  Caspian  Sea,  and  tin  nee  into  the 

province  of  Ma/andci  an,  w  Ik  k:  it.  sub- 
sided about  the  month  Of  Novemher. 

In    April    1881    it    appeared    again, 
am!  some  of  tin-  town-  ot  M  a/. nideraii 

which  had  escaped  during  the  summer 

of  1822  were  now  \i  i»ed  by  this 
SCOUrge.      U  is    ttlUS    thai    this   terrible 

disease  has  traversed,  in  'he  •pace  of 

two  years,  to  the  -bores  of  the  Caspian 

Sea,  by  '•»  route  through  the  north  of 
Persia;     but     it     also     pervaded     the 

buiks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
ami  appeared  at  Bagdad  at  the  lattei 
end  of  August,  where  it  made  terrible 
ravages,    rive  thousand  persons  died 

there  in  two  months.  It  attacked  also 
at  this  time  the  Persian  army,  which 
was  encamped  near  Bagdad,  and  de- 
stroved  more  than  two  thousand  sol- 
diers. It  appeared  also  at  the  ruins 
of  Babylon,  and  at  Illah  which  is  in 
communication  with  Bagdad.  In  the 
month  of  November  it  reached  Bid, 
Austab  and  Aleppo,  after  having  de- 
stroyed at  Mupal  500,  at  Diarbekin 
000,  and  at  Orsa  500  ;  at  Bit  i  100  died, 
and  at  Austab  and  Aleppo  more  than 
a  thousand,  being  the  fourth  part  of 
the  population  of  the  two  last  towns. 
It  was  only  stopped  by  the  Setting  M* 
of  the  cold  weather  in  November. 

In  the  countries  where  the  cholera 
reigns  the  physicians,  as  well  as  the 
people,  consider  the  disease  to  be 
epidemic  and  contagious.  Many  towns 
lost,,  in  a  short  time,  a  tenth  part  of 
their  population  when  it  reigned  with 
ureat  force.  It  appeared  to  be  less 
destructive  in  the  towns  situated  near 
the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  true  that  it 
did  not  absolutely  make  its  appear- 
ance in  Europe,  but  it  reached  to  the 
very  borders  ;  and  as  it  was  only  ar- 
rested by  the  commencement  of  the 
cold  weather,  it  is  not  improbable  but 
that  it  may  again  break  out  in  the  re- 
turning summer  ;  it  therefore  becomes 
the  local  authorities  to  most  energe- 
tically take  such  measures  as  may 
avert  the  scourge  which  threatens  the 
Russian  population,  and  consequently 
all  Europe. 


ARCHIVES  GENERALES. 
Jhijitur,    of  the  .1  rta,  n,casi)nt<1   by  a 

bone  sticking  i/i  the  vnuphagus. 

A  man  was   admitted   into   the  hos- 
pital of  Rochcfort,  with  symptoms  of 
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Inflammation  of  tin  It  n  the  l<  ir 

hul<-  l»e  complained  of  great  pain  neat 
tlu  A  column.    1  [a  w a-.  (»ni<  i 

let,    l>  tcli.-  -,    ami  intu-il    _i 

iiuu>  drinks,  and  the   symptoms   ;i|> 
ittl  a  I i tilt-  toothed  by  this  treat 

in.  nt  ,   !)iit  «n    tin-    tenth    ilay,  atii  i    B 

tit  of  roughing,  the  patient  vomited 
large  ri(,t^  of  florid  blood  and  died  in 
!•  ia  tii. ui  five  iiiiiiuti •>.  Ob  iii 
Hen,  marks  of  pneumonia  werefonnd. 
The  oesophagus,  itbant  ihe  middle  ot' 
the  ehest,  presented  a  large  ulcera- 
tion about  the  aiae  of  a  two-shilling 
;  the  uUt  ration  had  extended  to 
the  aorta,  and  occasioned  an  01'ea'kOll 
of  it  about  two   inches  below  its  great 

curvature.  At  the  tight  ol  thi>  open- 
.  which  was  rather  lew  than  half 
an  inch  in  length,  a  email  bone  was 
found  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  about  an 
inch  long,  weighing  eighteen  grains, 
the  nppt  i  end  ofv  hich  was  vet  y  sharp 
anil  bad  penetrated  from  tin  oesopha- 
gus into  tlio  aorta.  It  waa  afterwards 
discovered  that  the  young  man  bad 
Mowed  the  hone  about  eight  or 
ten  days  previously  to  Ids  coming  into 
the  hospital. 


MATERIA  MEDICA. 


Chi  the  ('{ficiici!  of  the  Sub-earbouate  of 
Soda  in  Bronchecelet  or  Goitre. 

It  is  now  about  four  years  since 
Dr.  Coimdet,  of  Geneva,  communi- 
cated to  the  medical  world  the  lin- 
gular influence  which  iodine  appeared 

to  exert  OB  bronchocele,  and  at  the 
present  time  it  maintains  a  consider- 
able reputation.  Dr.  Peschikr,  the 
fellow  countryman  of  Dr.  Coindet,  has 
highly  eulogised  a  remedy  for  the  same 
disease,  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Gazette  tie  Saute ;  he  considers  that 
the  sub-carbonate  of  soda  is  an  equally 
efficacious  and  a  much  less  dangerous 
medicine  than  iodine,  and  that  it  is 
less  likely  to  disagiee  with  the  stomach 
than  the  burnt  sponge. 

The  sub-carbonate  of  soda  has  been 
used  for  a  considerable,  time  in  this 
country,  but  it  lias  not  been  given  to 
the  extent  at  which  Dr.  Peschier  has 
prescribed  it,  nor  in  such  a  convenient 
or  agreeable  way. 

Dr.  P.  says,  that  he  has  employed 
this  medicine  with  great  success   at 


Qeix  i a,  and  at  the  m  thai  it 

i<  in  i  eal  ai  i jj\    goitrt  -,   and 

i, Mi.  d  the  ilae  ■  i  i, 
.n  t<  i  i:  ..(    mannei  on  n 

-  rofulous      tumoui  i     and     eulai 
glands.     I  ..i  ther,  Hi  d    the   | 
wbilai  they  were  taking  it,  had  their 
appetites  considerably  improved,  with 

impi  ow  no-lit 
Mi  their  general  health.  "  in  i->io, 
i«  in   years    I  I  had 

written  on  the  efficacy  of  iodine,  being 
frequently  consulted  b}  \,<  Diet- 

adwith  vii_\  large  goitre*,  and  con- 
sidering thai  the  burnt  spong  had 
frequentl)  tailed  to  afford  an>  relief 
in  dispersing  >  ■. t  c i i  swel|ings,  l  thought 

that    thi>    alcali   miglit    pi.  ,;od 

i.     loi!,!.'-  m  as  then  unknow  u.    I 

to  some  patients  a  solution  of  the 
sub-earbonate  of  soda,  varying  its 
Strength  and  concealing  it  by  the  me- 
dium in  which  it  was  given.  The  soc- 
ially answered  my  expectation-, 
and    even   to  the   present   time  it  has 

not  caused  any  disappointment. 

11  1  consider  it  superfluous  to  men- 
tion a  meat  number  ot'  cases  in  which 
itsucceded,  since  it  is  daily  found  to 
do  -.>  in  the  hands  of  the  profession. 
1  can  aasert,  that  in  a  short  time  this 
remedy  acquired,  atAubonne  and  the 
neighbouring  places,  a  great  reputa- 
tion, 00  account  of  the  remarkable 
property  which  it  displayed  in  dis- 
persing, or  considerably  diminishing, 
bronehoceles.  I  think,  however,  that 
I  ought  to  mention  the  following  case, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable : 

"  On  the  first  of  January,  Isabella 
Cretigny,  a  young  woman  about  four- 
teen, came  to  me  at  Aubonne  ;  she 
was  very  stout  and  well  formed  for 
her  age,  but  had  a  goitre  so  large 
as  to  give  to  the  peck  the  appearance 
of  being  almost  as  large  in  circum- 
feience  as  her  head.  The  principal 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  her  parents, 
was  not  so  much  that  of  removing  the 
deformity  occasioned  by  the  tumour, 
as  that  of  pit  venting  the  noise  in 
respiration  which  she  made  when 
asleep.  1  prescribed  for  her  the  sub- 
carbonate  of  soda,  in  the  dose  of  two 
drachms  only  in  the  day,  at  intervals. 
In  about  twenty  days  this  enormous 
goitre  had  so  much  diminished  that 
the  goit  was  scarcely  recognizable, 
and  I  could  hardly  credit  my  own 
eyes.     It  is  but  fair  that  it  should  be 
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undent  tod  that  this  case  wai  one  in 
which   the  remedy   appeared  to 
with  the  ^  reates'l  «  net 

14  In  ;tll  ordinal  )  I  .i  et,  th.il  il  tO 
say  in  which  the  goitre  'iocs  nO(  ap- 
pear to  depend  on  anj  genet  al  or  con- 
stitutional affection,  I  ina  contented 
with  dissolving  i  boot  two  drachmi  of 
the  subi- carbqnate,  iucreased  aftt  r- 
wards  gradually  to  half  an  ounce,  In 
eight  ounces  of  water,  and  directing 
the  patient  to  take  twi<  e  in  the  day 

;i    table   spOOrtfhl    of  this   solution    in 

half  a  glass  of  wine,  or  in  Borne  sweet- 
ened aromatic  water.  Some  tew  have 
taken  the  solution  clear;  they  have 
dene  this,  however,  of  thehr  ownac 
r.ni!,  tor  I  think  that  the  disagreeable 
taste  of  the  soda  may  be  covered;  and 
therefore*  never  advise  it  to  be  taken 
pui  o 

"  I  have  not  always  employed  the 
aleali  alone,  hut  when  the  swelling  of 
the  thyroid  glands  was  accompanied 
by  swellings  of  the  absorbent  glands 
of  the  neck,  I  have  added  some  infu- 
sion of  tonic  and  hitter  roots,  as  gen- 
tian and  euula  ;  and  occasionally  pur- 
gatives, as  rhubarb  and  senna ;  or 
aromatics,  as  aniseeds,  fennel,  S:c. 
I  have  had  the  whole  of  these  some- 
times put  into  a  bottle  of  good  wine, 
of  which  the  patient  has  taken  a  quar- 
ter of  a  wine  glass  two  or  three  times 
in  the  day  ;  and  I  have  often  succeed- 
ed by  this  method  in  correcting  dis- 
ordered states  of  constitution,  and 
dispersing  swellings  which  had  re- 
sisted all  former  treatment.  More 
extended  experience  can  only  deter- 
mine whether  the  use  of  soda  can  in 
all  cases  be  substituted  for  the  burnt 
sponge  and  iodine  ;  or  whether  it  is 
quite  :"iee  from  some  of  those  disad- 
vantages which  attach  to  the  two 
latter.  As  far  as  my  observations 
have  gone  it  does  possess  that  advan- 
tage, and  is  as  efficacious  in  the  re- 
moval of  such  swellings. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  variois  experiments  on  the 
nervous  system,  but  particularly  on 
the  nerves  of  the  face,  which  hive 
been  so  ably  conducted  by  M.  Magen- 
dif.  and  Mr.  C.  Hlell,  have  not  Only 
excited  a  great  interest  amongst  the 
profession  of  Europe,  but  have  tended 


u  re  to  lh«  i  la<  idatlon  of  their  intri- 

C  tie  functions    thin    the    c\|><  rim.  nts 
of  in\    f  n  in    r  ; » '.< v  Biologists. 

1 1 a  No.  i.  Vol.  IN -'.  <>•'  The  Lanottf 
u«.  pi,-(  nted  our  readers  with  some 
interesting  papeifc  on  the  olfactory 
nerves,  and  the  influence  ol  ihe  fifth 

pair  on    the    nutrition   and    the    tune- 

the  eye,  whieh  we  traaslat  d 
from  the  April  nrtmber  of  tin-  Jout 
4e   Physiolog  \e,    and    we   hate  gi 
pleasure  in  communicating,  from  the 
last  number  of  that  valuable  work 
another  v,  it.     of  experiment  i,  natta 

taken  by  W.  MAGEWDIB,  on  the  s*'U 

subject  :  — 

f  series  ofexpt  rim  ntfs  on  ike  function* 
of  the  FiftA  pair  of  Nerves. 

M.  M.  says,  "  Since  I  published 
my  last  experiments  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  this  journal,  I  have  mad  ■  a 
great  many  others,  to  confirm  or  in- 
validate the  results  then  obtained. 
Fortunately,  I  have  but  little  to  reject 
from  the  facts  already  made  public, 
and  it  remains  therefore  certain,  that 
the  fifth  pair  does  exert  a  very  great 
influence  on  the  smell,  on  the  sight. 
and  on  the  hearing  ;  and  that  it  is 
itself  the  organ  of  taste,  of  the  general 
sensibility  of  the  face,  and  of  the  diffe- 
rent cavities  there  situated.  It  remains 
equally  certain  that  the  fifth  pair  has 
a  considerable  influence  on  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  distri- 
buted, lint  the  extent  or'  these  two 
kinds  of  influence  is  not  as  yet  so  de- 
tei  mined.  It  is  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  these  particulars  that  the 
experiments  which  I  am  about  to  de- 
tail have  been  undertaken.  I  shall 
present  them  in  detached  paragraphs, 
as  it  would  be  difficult  to  embody 
them  as  the  substance  of  the  memoir; 
besides,  the  facts  constitute  the  im- 
portant part  of  the  information  ;  the 
manner  in  which  they  may  be  ai  ranged 
is  of  less  importaix c. 

"  A  man,  whilst  in  a  dying  state  at 
the  hospital  La  1'itic,  presented  all  the 
phenomena  of  a  division  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves,  and  in  whomM.Serres 
and  I  afterwards  found  a  complete 
alteration  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  in 
that  part  on  which  sensation  princi- 
pally depends.  The  muscular  part 
(on  which  motion  is  supposed  to  de- 
pend) was  not  altered,  as  the  mo\c- 
mc'its    of    he  lower  jaw    and  cheeks 
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were  n«:  Impaired.  M.  Bei rei  h  i<> 
promised  n>  ^iv.-  me  tin-  particular! 
of  tliis  interesting  cane  for  the  next 
number,  It  tsteen  ver)  probable  that 
experiment!  will  receive  a 
pteenpt  application  to  practical  par- 
poac  i. 

"   11.     The  tli\  i^ it>n  of  the  tilth  pair 

in  the  temporal  fossa  being  difl 
to  accomplish   without    injuring   the 

caverBOU!  Minis,  or  cutting  the  inter- 
nal carotid  artery,  the  haemorrhage 
from  either  of  which  would  either  de- 
feat or  contuse  the  expei  iment,  1  tried 
to  divide  the  nerve  he  tore  its  passage 
onthepetrons  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  not  fur  from  its  separation  from 
the  pons  varolii  ;  1  had  attempted  to 
do  this  in  rabbits,  and  introducing  in 
them  niv  instrument  by  the  side  of  the 
little  cavity  of  the  cranium  which  con- 
tains a  lobule  or'  the  cerebellum,  and 
gliding  it  forwards  and  inwards  until 
it  reached  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
petrous  portion,  1  divided  the  nerve 
iron)  abo\e  downwards.  This  opera- 
tion is  very  delicate,  as  you  may 
■wound  the  pons,  or  the  peduncle,  but 
there  is  not  so  much  danger  from  bss- 
raorrhage.  When  the  nerve  is  divid- 
ed in  this  place  the  effects  on  tin: 
senses  are  all  as  apparent  as  when  it  is 
divided  more  anteriorly;  they  are  much 
more  remarkable  on  the  hearing,  for  the 
auditory  nerve  is  very  often  divided 
with  the  trigeminal,  but  the  move- 
ments of  the  globe  of  the  eye  almost 
always  remain.  There  is  then,  by  this 
procedure,  less  derangement  in  the 
visual  apparatus,  than  if  the  section 
of  the  nerve  be  made  in  the  temporal 
libssa.  The  most  remarkable  fact 
however  is,  that  the  alterations  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  organ  is  much  less 
marked  than  in  the  former  meile  of 
performing  the  experiment ;  a  partial 
inflammation  only  takes  place  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  eye,  anil  the  opacity 
which  soon  follows  occupies  only  a 
small  segment  of  the  circumference  of 
the  cornea.  It  is  then  very  probable 
that  the  nerve  itself,  independently 
of  its  connection  by  what  is  called  its 
origin  with  the  spinal  marrow,  exer- 
cises an  influence  on  the  nutrition  of 
organs,  and  this  result  of  the  experi- 
ment, if  it  be  correct,  will  not  be  oi,e 
of  the  least  curious, 

"  J.    After  the  researches  of  Gail 
and  Spurzbeim  on  the  anatomy  of  the 


brain,  ever]  on    ke 

point  of  the  origin  of  the  firth  pi 

at    the  upper   pfj  I    of   the  spin  i!  ,; 

rou ,  and  -M.  Des  »i"t  uhs,  ni)  i  d- 
league,  has  latel)  demonstrated  that 
tins  arrangement  i^  t<>  be  found  in  ..II 
v  ertebrated  animals,  1  m  as  i 
of  seeing  what  effect  would  result 
from  the  division  of  the  ncn  •  at  the 
M.le  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  not  far 
from  its  origin.  1  performed  tin 
!  tion  of  tin-  nerve,  after  hav  in-  opened 

the  spinal  envi  lopei  betvt  I    oc- 

ciput and  the  at! as, and  I  immedi  il 
obtained  the  effects  of  th  it  division 
i  on  the  general  sensibility  and  on  the 

sensesj    bill  Six  days   had    eft;  -     | 

tore  i  observed  any  defect  of  the  nu- 
trition of  the  eve,  and  on  th  !  seventh 
it  was  not  very  decided.  The  corne  i 
was  a  little  opacpie,  and  the  anterior 
chamber  com  lined  apparently  a  few 
opaque  shreds.  I  was  very  anxious  to 
preserve  the  rabbit  on  which  I  had 
made  this  experiment,  but  it  died  on 
the  ninth  day  with  copious  suppura- 
tion of  the  neck  and  neighbouring 
parts.  The  result  obtained  here  con- 
firmed the  preceding,  and  shows  that 
there  exists  in  the  nerve  an  action 
proper  and  distinct  from  the  general 
actum  of  the  nervous  system.  1  wished 
to  know  at  what  depth  of  the  spinal 
marrow  the  lateral  section  would  pro- 
duce the  loss  of  the  senses  before 
named  ;  I  made  it  between  the  first 
and  second  vertebrae,  and  its  effort-; 
were  equally  evident.  I  mole  the 
section  again  on  another  animal,  op- 
posite the  arch  of  the  third  cervical 
vertebra;  the  effect  was  not  so  strik- 
ing. It  appears  then  that  it  is  be- 
tween the  first  and  third  cervical  ver- 
tibrte  that  the  influence  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves  on  the  senses  termi- 
nates. It  is  necessary  to  know  ex- 
actly the  point  where  that  influence 
ceases,  and  will  form  the  subject  of 
some  after  experiments. 

11  K.  One  of  the  consequences,  the 
least  accounted  for  in  the  reported 
experiments,  is,  without  doubt,  the  loss 
of  smell,  of  bearing,  and  of  sight, 
which  immediately  follow  the  division 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  It  was  not 
surprising  that  the  taste  ceased,  for 
it  was  before  known  that  the  division 
of  the  lingual  nerve  was  followed  by 
a  loss  of  taste,  and  that  the  lingual 
nerve   is   only  a  branch  of  the  fifth 
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pair.  As  to  the  general  sensibility  of  | 
the  skin  of  tbe  face,  the  experiments] 
Dt*  Mr.  Cmajujci  t'.ii.t.  have  shown 
that  it  also  depended  on  the  branches 
ot*  the  lame  nerve;  but  it  was  little 
expected  that  sensibilitj  of  the  org  ins 
of  smell)  sight,  and  Itearing  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  division  of  the  fifth 
pair,  yet  experiment  has  shown  that 
t lii s  is  the  Fact. 

M  L.  It  is  well,  however,  to  re- 
consider this  subject  in  an  experiment 
tal  way,  and  each  tense  in  particular. 

••  R  latively  to  smell,  I  hate  nothing 
to  add  to  that  which  I  reported  in 
my  former  paper  on  this  sense.  Once 
the  trifacial  nerve  being  divided,  every 

trice  of  sensibility  wa^  lo^t  ;  an  odo- 
rous body,  whether  at  B  distance  or 
in  contact  with  the  nose  (oven  cor- 
rosive applications),  did  not  affect  any 
part  of  the  pituitary  membrane.  This 
liocs  not  prove,  as  1  had  before  said, 
that  the  seat  of  smell  is  in  the  branches 
of  the  lit'th  pair,  but  it  proves,  at  least, 
that  the  olfactory  nerve  has  an  indis- 
pensable necessity  tor  the  blanches  of 
the  fifth  to  enable  it  to  act  completely, 
and  that  it  is  deprived  of  general 
sensibility,  and  that  it  only  has  a  spe- 
cial sensibility,  relatively  to  odorife- 
rous bodies. 

"  The  night  is  lost  when  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves  is  divided,  let  us  have  it 
said.  This  fact  may  give  rise  to  divers 
suppositions  ;  either  that  the  nerve  of 
the  fifth  pair  is  the  organ  of  sisjht,  or 
that  the  optic  nerve  cannot  act  with- 
out the  help  of  this  auxiliary.  To 
make  on  the  optical  organs  analogous 
experiments  to  those  which  we  have 
lately  reported  on  the  sense  of  smell, 
We  must  cause  a  verv  strong  light, 
which  shall  answer  to  the  corrosive 
odours  which  had  been  tried  on  the 
«ose,  to  fall  on  an  eye  deprived  of  the 
optic  nerve,  or  of  the  iniluence  of  the 
fifth  pair. 

"  For  this  purpose,  after  having  di- 
vided on  one  side  the  tilth  pair  of  nerves 
in  some  rabbits.  I  suddenly  exposed  the 
eye  to  the  flame  of  a  taper,  but  it  was 
<juite  immoveable.  I  considered  that 
the  light  was  not  sufficiently  power- 
ful and  I  took  one  of  the  excellent 
lamps  of  Carcel,  but  the  result  was 
the  same  ;  I  employed  even  a  strong 
reflector  to  increase  the  intensity  of 
the  Itgbl,  but  with  no  more  success. 
I  thought,  ■'  the  time,  that  it  was  the 


same  with  the  eye  as  happened  with 

the  nose,    that    ail  trSCC   «>t'  sensibility 

was  destroyed  by  the  division  of  the 
fifth  paw  ;  but  on  making  some  farther 
experiments  with  the  eye  in  the  ion, 

I  found  that  when  it  was  taken  from 
the  shade  suddenly  into  the  .sen,  that 
there  was  an  impression  produced, 
and  that  lb"  animal  closed  his  eyelids. 

The  effect  was  more  decided  if  by  tin; 

use  ot'  a  leni  yon  caused  the  conver- 
gent ia\  >  to  tall  upon  the  eye.    A  great 

difference  may  be  supposed  to  exist 
between  this  experiment  and  the  pre- 
ceding, not  on  account  ot'  the  Light, 
but  on  account  of  the  heat  which  ac- 
companied the  light.   To  jndge  ofthi  s 

I  made   a   piece,   ot'  iron    red    hot    and 

brought  it  close  to  the  eyes  of  several 
animals  in  which  the  fifth  pair  had 
been  divided,  but  I  could  not  disc*  rn 
the  least  trace  of  sensibility.  Besides, 
when  using  the  rellector  it  was  easy 
to  cause  flic  light  to  fall  on  the  cor- 
nea and  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
iris,  and  even  in  that  case  there  was 
no  effect  produced. 

"  It  does  not  appear  then  that  all 
sensibility  is  lost  in  the  eye,  as  it  is  in 
the  nose,  When  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves 
is  divided. 

"  It  was  necessary  to  make  an  in- 
verse experiment,  that  is  to  say,  to' 
divide  the  optic  nerve,  leaving  un- 
touched the  fifth  pair.  This  experi- 
ment was  not  without  difficulty  ;  how- 
to  reach  the  base  of  the  skull,  to  di- 
vide the  optic  nerve  without  injuring 
the  brain  very  seriously,  or  causing 
haemorrhage,  which  so  often  compro- 
mises the  result  in  attempts  of  this 
nature.  After  various  unsuccessful 
attempts,  I  contrived  to  perform  the 
section  of  the  nerve  in  such  a  way  as 
the  animal  mi<;ht  survive.  I  perfo- 
rated the  middle  of  the  cranium  im- 
mediately above  the  summit  of  the 
orbit  ;  I  afterwards  introduced  a 
needle,  curved  near  the  point,  into  the 
sphenoidal  fossa,  and  afterwards  rais- 
ing it,  the  nerve  may  be  divided,  but 
I  am  not  certain  of  succeeding  each 
time.  However  that  may  be,  the  nerve 
was  divided  on  one  side,  and  the 
sight  appeared  to  be  immediately  de- 
stroyed on  that  side,  and  if  both  the 
optic  nerves  be  divided,  the  animal 
be  omes  immediately  blind. 

I  have  just  said  that  the  section  of 
the  fifth  pair  also  destroyed  the  Mghr, 
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without 

-  ;  it  became  then  eo- 
>  to  knew,  it,  after  tin-  division  of 
the  opt:  ned  any 

trace  of  tUi-.  sensibility.  Hut  by  ail 
tin-  ibhm  which  I  employed  1  have 
net  -  d  .ttiv  impression  on  I  he 

<  \     by  the  light  tit  the  son,  or  even 
when  the  rays  have  been  concentrated 
by  a  strong  lens  and  thrown  into 
pupil.     1  wished  to  establish  the  re- 
sults which  had  been  announced,  l>v 

cutting  on  one  side  the  fifth  pair,   ,n.<i 

on  the  other  the  optic  nerve,  before 
its  decussation:  the  animal  wet  com- 
pletely deprived  of  Bight,  yet  en  the 

eye,  ate  opiie  nerve  of  which  was  left 
untouched,  it  appeared  to  feel  the  ac- 
tion ot'  the  solar  rays.  On  this  eye 
the  animal  resembled  certain  amau- 
rotic patients,  who  can  see  nothing, 
but  who  yet  appear  conscious  of  the 
light  of  the  sun  when  it  falls  upon 
their  eyes.  I  ought  not  to  omit  to  men- 
tion, that  the  division  of  the  optic 
nerve  is  not  followed  by  any  altera- 
tion in  the  nutrition  of  the  eye* 

Generally  the  pupil  is  large  and 
immoveable  alter  the  division  of  the 
optic  nerve,  while  it  Is  contracted  in 
rabbits  alter  the  division  of  the  fifth 
pair.  In  dogs  and  eats,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  enlarged  when  the  same 
nerve  is  divided.  We  have  made 
many  anatomical  researches,  in  order 
to  explain  this  opposite  effect,  but 
have  found  only  one  circumstance 
which  appears  to  do  so.  The  rabbit 
has  no  ciliary  nerve  which  comes  off 
from  the  fifth  pair;  dogs  and  eats 
have,  on  the  contrary,  some  filaments*, 
which  are  detached  from  the  nasal 
branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  and  which 
immediately  pierce  the  globe  of  the 
eye.     Resides,  in  dogs  and  cats,  the 

<  phthalmic  ganglion  gives  off  other 
ciliary  nerve*,  which  communicate 
with  tke  fifth  and  third  pairs.  But 
bow  does  tins  anatomical  arrange- 
ment influence  the  state  of  the  iris 
after  the  division  of  the  fifth  pair?  I 
do  not  know  ;  but  in  this  anatomical 
fact  a  very  strange  thing  is  to  be 
found.  The  ciliary  nerves  are  the 
only  branches  which  the  fifth  pair 
sends  to  the  globe  ot  the  eye  :  if  their 
branches  be  deficient,  as  I  think  is 
certain  in  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs,  in 
what  manner  is  the  immense  influ- 
ence of  the  fifth  pair  on  the  sight  and 
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Physical  Journal. 

Trn-:  Medical  Society  of  S<  nth  Caro- 
lina, having  organized  a  School  of 
Medicine,  agreeably  to  the  powers 
conferred  at  the  last  Session  of  the 

Legislature,  the  following  details  are 
made  for  the  information  of  the 
public:  — 

The  Professors  elected  are — 

John  EdWard  Holbrook,  M.  D.     Fee. 
Professor  of  Anatomy 6'  20 

James  Ramsay,  M.D.  Professor 

of  Surgery 15 

Samuel  Henry  Dickson,  M.D. 
Professor  of  Institutes  and 
Practice  of  Physic   20 

Thos.  G.  Priolcau,  M.D.  Pro- 
fessor of  Obstetrics  and  Dis- 
eases of  Women  and  Infants         15 

Hen.  R.  Frost,  M.  D.  Professor 
ot"  Materia  Medica 15 

Edm.  Revenel,  M.  D.  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy         20 

Step.  Elliott,  LL.D.  Professor 

of  Nat.  History  and  Botany  — 

A  Matriculating  Ticket  to  be 
paid  for  at  the  first  Session  5 

In  order  to  entitle  an  individual  to 
examination  for  a  degree,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  he  shall  have  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  be  of 
good  moral  character,  and  have  studied 
medicine  for  two  years  with  some 
established  practitioner.  He  shall  also 
have  taken  the  ticket  ot  each  Professor 
for  two  courses  of  lectures,  or  shall 
have  attended  one  full  cottr.se  at  some 
other  respectable  medical  school,  pre- 
viously to  his  becoming  a  member  of 
this  institution.    Students  who  have 
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foe  tw«>  seasons  taken  the  tickets  <>( 

nil  or  ;m\     of   the   ProfesSOl  s,   shill  DC 

thereafter  entitled  to  admission  Into 

liis  or  tin  ir  lecture  room  without  far- 
ther expense. 

The  lectnrei  will  commence  on  the 

■Mil   Monday  in    November  next, 

and  will  continue  for  live  months.  The 

anatomical    lecture    room   is   lighted 

from  tin'  top  of  the  building,  and  the 

scats  are  elevated  sufficiently  for  the 
convenience  of  the  students.  Arrange- 
ments tor  private  dissections  are  par- 
ticularly attended  to,  and  every  faci- 
lity afforded  for  ill-  acquirement  of  a 
minute  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
the  human  frame,  and  the  prepara- 
tion  and   preservation  of  its  different 

parts.      The    chemical    laboratory  is 

contained  in  the  same  building,  and 
shch  apparatus  procured  as  is  neces- 
sary to  a  full  experimental  course. 
The  library  belonging  to  the  Medical 
Society  will  he  opened  to  the  students 
upon  the  most  liberal  terms,  and  it  is 
only  doing  justice  to  that  body,  to 
acknowledge  that  their  collection  of 
medical  works  is  amoiig  the  largest 
and  most  select  in  the  United  States. 

The  privilege  of  visiting  the  patients 
in  the  Marine  Hospital  and  poor- 
house  affords  tin  best  opportunities  for 
the  acquisition  of  practical  know- 
ledge, without  additional  expense. 
During  the  daily  attendance  of  the 
physicians  of  these  institution*,  such 
clinic.il  remarks  are  made  as  are  of 
importance  to  the  medical  student. 

All  operations  in  surgery,  occurring 
in  these,  establishments,  will  be  free 
to  the  class,  in  addition  to  such  cases 
in  private  practice  as  may  be  operated 
on  in  the  public  institutions. 

From  the  statements  made,  it  ap- 
pears that  every  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring medical  information,  will  |>c 
afforded  to  the  southern  student  by 
the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina, 
and  that  at  a  rate  of  expenditure  very 
trivial,  l.ut  some  advantages  of  a 
peculiar  character  are  connected  with 
this  institution,  which  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  point  out. 

No  place  in  the  United  States  offers 
as  meat  opportunities  tor  the  acquisi- 
tion of  anatomical  know  sedge,  subjects 


being  obtained  from  among  the  co- 
loured population  in  sufficient  Bumbei 

lor  every  purpose,  and  proper  diss, -e- 

tions  carried  on,  without  offending 
.ins     individual    in    the    community. 

Those   impediments   which  exit    in  so 

many  other  places  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  stud}  are  not  h<  re  throw  n 
in  the  path  of  the  student— public 
feeling  being  rather  favourable  than 
hostile   to   the  advancement   of    the 

science  of  anatomy. 

In  addition,  the  southern  studeni 
can  no  where  else  receive  correct  in- 
struction on  the  disease* of  his  own 

climate,  or  the  p-culiar  morbid  affec- 
tions of  the  coloured  population. 

Charleston?  June  LsVA,  1824a 
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ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 

Continuation  of  the  case  of  compression 
of  the  spinal  cord,  from  page  382. 

Dec.  14.  The  patient  remains  just 
in  the  same  state  as  was  described 
yesterday;  the  aperient  medicine  has 
not  operated,  and  he  complains  of 
nausea.  The  power  of  volition  over 
the  upper  and  lower  extremities  is 
completely  lost,  and  the  sensation  in 
the  same  parts  is  very  indistinct. 

If  you  press  on  any  part  of  his  arm 
he  will  feel  that  you  arc-  touching  him, 
and  describe  it  as  producing  a  dull, 
numbed  sensation  :  if  you  ask  him 
what  part  of  the  arm  it  is  you  are 
touching,  he  is  incapable  of  telling 
you  correctly;  he  will  perhaps  say 
you  are  touching  his  elbow  when  your 
finger  was  placed  upon  his  thumb. 

1.".  The  medicine  had  not  operated 
until  to  day  about  two  o'clock,  when 
Mr.  GREEN  was  just  leaving  his  bed- 
side he  heard  a  noise,  and  on  exa- 
mining the  lilankets  found  that  h  mo- 
tion had  then  passed  involuntarily, 
the  poor  fellow   not  being  at   all  con- 
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It  lean  i.t'  Ibt  •  - v iti-nat ». .ii  t':..it  h  ul 
taken     place.     I  lii    in  11  t    it  ft)  l!  re- 
(.uii.  ii,  hut  tin-  ktiim > -.  have  I  '■•  .i 

pai  t  of  their  enei  n  linee 
the  quantity  ol  orini 

a  i,  nut  exceeding  three 
quarters  ol  i  pint  in  twenty -four  honrs. 
t  lit  peali  is  ni  a  state  of  pai  tia)  «iee- 

tiuii. 

He  complains  of  an  acute,  darting 
pain,  extending  from  (be  icrobicnlna 
cordis  to  tlie  pubis,  this  is  not  con- 
-taut  although  frequent  in  its  at- 
taehs.  'I'll'-.-  nausea  i^  >tili  very  ie- 
viTe.  His  bead  remains  quite  free 
from  pain  and  uneasiness;  his  respi- 
ration is  ii  >w  somewhat  impeded,  lie 
being  obliged  to  breathe  drier]} 
the  diaphragm,  the  intercostal  and 
other  assistant  mnscles  of  respiration 
being  quite  paralysed.  On  pressure 
of  the  abdomen  he  complains  of  pain  ; 
the  abdomen  is  also  much  tumified 
from  ilatus  collecting,  the  intestines 
not  retaining  sufficient  power  tocanse 
its  evacuat  on.  Still  complains  ot  nati- 
sea.  Hiccup  has  made  its  appearance, 
which  is  very  distressing  to  him.  He 
was  ordered  Pulv.  Scammoniite.  Hy- 
dr*rg*.  gr.  xv.  I  farm  fomentations, 
ioi>'l  an  aperient  enema. 

1G.  During  the  night  vomiting  took 
place,  and  he  remained  in  a  very  leat- 

irss  state. 

Vomiting  continues,  but  more  se- 
vere, tiie  stomach  rejecting  every  thing 

that  is  taken  into  it.  The  pain  and 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen  very  se- 
vere, particularly  in  the  direction  !>e- 
ibre  mentioned,  from  the  serobiculus 

cordis  to  the  pubis. 

lie  tills  day  passed  two  stools  invo- 
luntarily* Tlie  sensation  and  power 
in  tlie  extremities  are  just  as  before. 
His  legs  and  feet  extremely  cold.  He 
Mas  ordered  a  dose  of  the  effervescing 
mixture  every  three  hams,  and  twelve 
leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  serobicu- 
lus cordis. 

17.  Daring  the  night  his  stomach 
rejected  the  medicine,  and  this  morn- 
ing he  has  vomited  a  quantity  of  a  dark 
coloured  fluid. 

Continue  the  effervescing  mixture* 


I  |  'lited  <pi 

l  in^  morning  be  h.i^  kept  down  i  cup 
ol  lea      I ii^  i -w 1 1-  not  being  m<  ■ 
> estei da)   be  was  oi dered  an  em  bi  i 
with  colocy  nth.     He   i  onl  lb        his 
arm  to  be  moved   today  without 
much   pain   a-  it   his  hitherto   < 
sioued,  ami  could  also  e©rr<    ■ 
wh.it  part  ft  it  yon  eras  ton  bing,  al- 
though the  leni  ttion  w  is  still  ol*  a  v<  ry 
dull,  confused  kind.     <)n  trying,  how- 
ever, it  he  could  discriminate   what 
part  of  the  leg  was  being  touched,  he 
was  at  a  loss  as  before.     Hii  respira- 
tion   is    more    laborious    and    inn 

The  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  abdo- 
men are  become  mure  se\ere. 

He  continued  to  breathe  with  great 
effort  until  about  o  o'clock  in  the  sfter- 
n-ion,  and  had  frequent  vomitings  of 
a  dark-coloured  fluid.  Prom  that  time 
his  breathing  became  more  and  more 
laborious,  and  afterwards  gradually 
became  weaker  until  half-past  lo", 
when  he  expired. 

Post  mortem  examination. 

The  examination  of  this  ease  wis 
made  by  [Vfr.  Green,  in  the  presence 

of  a  great  number  of  pupils. 

The  sixth  cervical  vertebra  was 
found  fractured  through  the  arch,  but 
not  attended  with  much  separation. 
There  was  no  effusion  between  the 
theca  vertebralis  and  spinal  column  ; 
between  tlie  dura  and  pia  mater  there 
w  is  an  effusion  of  serum,  but  the  quan- 
tity was  small  and  not  such  as  eould 
!>\  its  pressure  be  supposed  sufficient 
to  account  lor  the  death  of  the  patient. 
The  pia  mater  about  the  lower  cervi- 
cal portion  of  the  spine  was  highly  in- 
jected. The  spine  was  examined  down 
to  the  os  coccygi*. 

The  head  presented  no  very  decided 
morbid  appearances ;  the  dura  mater 
and  pia  miter  were  nearly  natural, 
and  there  was  a  slight  effusion  between 
the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid.  The 
abdomen  and  thorax  were  carefully 
examined,  but  not  the  least  trace  of 
inflammation  or  any  injury  to  their 
structure  could  be  found. 


No  operations  have  been  performed 
during  the  last  week  at  this  hospital  ; 
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and  tin*  principal  accidents  received 
ere  ;i  fractured  femur,  a  fractured 
patella,  with  a  serious  contusion  of 
the  knee, and  a  fractured  arm. 


Blindness,  occasioned  by  Lime- 
teaior  getting  into  the  Eyes, 

T.  Gk  was  brought  into  St.  Thomas's 

on  tin*  loth  instant,  and  placed  in 
King's  ward,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Qreen.     It  appears  that  this  poor  man 

had  tfie  misfortune  to  receive  some  of 

the  contents  of  a  pail  of  strong  lime, 
and  water  in  his  eyes.  When  lie  was 
brought  in  both  eyes  were  tilled  with 
the  lime,  the  first  care  was  of  Coarse 
to  wash  the  eyes  well,  and  remove  all 
the  particles  of  lime  ;  after  which  he 
was  directed  to  have  six  leeches  ap- 
plied to  each  temple,  to  take  a  brisk 
cathartic,  to  nse  warm  emollient 
fomentations  to  the  eyes.  The  next 
day  he  did  not  complain  of  that  acute 
pain  and  uneasiness  that  so  power- 
ful a  stimulant  as  lime  might  he.  ex- 
pected to  occasion,  but  stated  that  he 
had  more  pain  across  the  forehead 
just  above  each  ori  it  than  in  the 
eyes. 

11th. — He  could  only  perceive  the 
light  from  the  window  when  his  head 
was  placed  towards  it,  but  was  unable 
to  distinguish  the  divisions  of  the 
panes.  He  was  ordered  12  more 
leeches,  some  more  aperient  medi- 
cines, and  his  eyes  were  directed  to 
be  kept  wed  cleaned. 

On  the  13th  he  complained  of  a 
sensation  of  heat  across  the  nose  and 
eyes,  and  the  lids  appeared  rather 
swollen  ;  he  for  his  own  comfort  ap- 
plied a  cold  rag  across  the  eyes  and 
nose,  which  afforded  him  ease.  He 
has  had  no  constitutional  irritation  ; 
his  pulse  indeed  has  been  rather  low 
than  otherwise  ;  what  could  not  have 
been  expected  from  so  severe  an  in- 
jury done  to  such  extremely  delicate 
and  important  parts.  His  skin  has  re- 
mained cool  and  perspirable.  It  might 
also  have  been  expected  that  he  would 
have  had  severe  p?in  of  the  head,  but 
with  the  exception  of  that  slight  pain 
across  his  forehead,  he  has  complained 
but  littlo. 


i  poo  examining  his  eve,  the  cornea 
teemed  quite  opaque  and  disorganised; 
the  unci's  or  the  eye  are  also  affect- 
ed since  ;  the  hall  is  tui  ned  up- 
wards, and  there  remains  fixed,  so 
that  unless  yon  elevate  the  upper  lid 
\eiv  much,  at  the  same  time  drawing 
it  outward,  you  cannot  perceive  the 
cornea  :  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  when 
covering  the  sclerotica,  does  not  ap- 
pear much  inflamed,  but  thai  covering 
the  lids  is  very  much  tumefied,  and 
feels  hot.  He  was  ordered  twi 
more  leeches,  and  the  eyes  to  be  well 
washed  with  tepid  water. 

There  was  but  little  alteration  in 
his  state  until  Saturday  ;  in  this  in- 
terval, however,  be  had  on  the  15th 
twelve  more  leech. \s  applied,  and  took 
aperient  medicines  to  keep  the  bowels 
open. 

18th.  On  Saturday  some  fever  and 
heat  came  on,  together  with  a  severe 
pain  extending  on  the  right  side  of 
face  from  a  little  above  the  zygomatic 
arch  to  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  He 
was  bled  from  the  arm  to  -xiij  ;  his 
pulse  was  full  and  strong,  and  the  con- 
junctiva still  much  tumefied,  and  dis- 
charging some  quantity  of  matter. 
His  eyes  were  ordered  to  be  syringed 
frequently  with  tepid  water  to  prevent 
the  matter  from  collecting.  On  Sun- 
day be  was  much  easier.  On  Monday, 
having  still  some  pain  in  the  eyes,  he 
was  ordered  twelve  more  leeches,  and 
to  take 

Hyd.  Submur.  gr.  ij.  Puhr.  Doveri 
gr.  v.  cm.  nocte,  and  a  dote  of  house 
pin/sic  every  morning,  so  as  to  keep 
up  a  constant  motion  on  the  bowels. 
The  cornea  is  now  quite  opaque. 

(Erratum.  In  last  report,  fol.  382, 
after  " sphincter ani"  insert,  remains.) 

Operation. 

The  only  operation  performed  here 
this  week  was  that  of  Lithotomy,  by 
Mr.  Tyrrell.  The  stone  was  of  a 
circular  figure,  and  rather  larger  than 
a  hazel  nut.  The  operation  occupied 
about  three  minutes  and  was  con- 
ducted in  a  very  good  style.  i$MKSJI 
cuique  is  our  motto  ;  and  although  we 
have  had  occasion  to  perform  \oue?ec- 
I  tion  on  Mr.  Tyrrel£  when  he  hud  a 
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fit  of  the 

nol  the  It-  i-f  i;r>  t  ition  i  »  give  linn  the 
full  credit   for  what,  duriug  bis 

rale  set  nee,  he  m  Ay   d>>  well.     \v  e  oiilv 
advise  him  to  avoid  a  i\-!v 


Q\  V'S  HOSPITAL. 


A  child  seven  \ears  of  age,  in  La- 
zarus ward,  was  operated  upon  for 
alone  by  Mr.  Ix;\.  Tli"  child  had 
been  auaTering  from  the  complaint  for 
inoirr  a  twelvemonth.  The  operation 
lasted  on  the  whole  three  minutes  ami 
a  half;  it  would  however  have  been 
aoonniplished  within  a  less  time  had 
nut  the  itone  been,  what  was  not  ex- 
ptctttl,  of  a  very  extraordinary  size  for 
bo  young  a  chihl  li  was  about  two 
incites  1«  og,  and  about  an  inch  anil  a 
half  in  diameter,  ol  a  very  rough  ami 
uneven  surface.  The  figure  ami  tex- 
ture rendered  it  neeeaaarj  to  use  gr<  at 
care  in  its  extraction*  Mr.  Ki.v  hu- 
fortunately  lost  his  hold  of  the  stone 
oiioe;  but  upon  examination  of  the 
stone  alter  the  operation  it  was  verj 
evident  thai  the  accident  could  not  be 
obviated. 

It  appears  that  the  stone  was  ori- 
ginal y  of  a  smooth,  even  surface;  that 
subsequently  to  this,  and  very  lately, 
another  deposition  had  taken  place,  of 
a  darker  colour,  bet  which  deposition 
had  not  got  firmly  united  to  the  former 
atone,  which  might  be  considered  as 
the  nucleus;  neither  hail  it  attained 
any  great  degree  of  firmness,  so  that 
when  the  forceps  groaned  the  stone, 
the  recent  deposit  cracked  off,  and 
occasioned  him  to  loose  his  hold. 

The  operation  was  performed  with 
that  degree  of  confidence  with  which 
a  man  who  knows  his  profession  must 
always  be  inspired. 


'he  case  of  blow  en  the  abdomen, 
Sonants  of  which  were  given  in 

""•mber,  is   doing  extremely 
-    taken    some    gentle 
.nd  been  kept  on  a 
'  mts  of  import- 
tins  week. 


/  emri  mt  <  ■ 
c  d  Hernia, 

T.  I 
pulent  habit,  waa  brought  to  this  Hos- 
pital late  in  the  evening  of  the  21st, 
complaining    of  strangulated   Ion 

She  said  that  she  had   been  troii 
with  the  complaint  fdr  manj   vc  i  -. 
but  that  she  had  nevei  foand  it  a 

any  inco  i    pain   tiil  about 

o'clock   «mi   thai   day,  u 

found  that,  she  CQuldj  not  lcturn  i', 
and  that  tin-  tumour  was  harder  than 
usual,  and   that   it    w  l  ill.  uded 

with    a    alight    pain.      After   living    to 

reduce  it  herself  for  some  time  with- 
out siicct  ss,  aha  [><■(  ante  alarmed,  and 
sent  for  a  m  dieal  gentleman  whom 
she  knew.  I  jxii!  thi-  gentieinan's  ar- 
rival he  used  every  etiol  t  in  v  aiu,  he 
immediately  bled  her  ad  dclupiinm, 
ami  applied  the  taxis  for  some  time; 
finding  these  means  fail,  and  having 
no  convenience  for  the  administra- 
tion of  oilier  measures,  such  as  tin; 
warm  baih,  *Sl'c  he  advised  her  fiiends 
to  take  her  to  tite  Hospital. 

On  her  arrival,  ami  upon  her  beinic 
examined,  it  appeared  that  she  had  a 
hernia  situated  rather  to  the  right  side, 
a  little  below  the  umbilicus,  about  the 

size  of;,  clenched  fist,  or  rather  larger. 

It  was  tense  and  painful;  on  account 
of  her  harving  been  bled  ad  deltqniutn 
but  so  short  a  time  previous,  and  her 
advanced  age,  it  was  deemed  more 
advisable  t..  put  her  into  the  warm  bath, 
in  which  she  remained  for  upwards  of 

an  hour,  which  produced  great  ex- 
haustion and  relaxation  of  tlu;  whole 
system.  During  the  time  of  her  being 
in  the  bath  and  afterwards,  Mr. 
Morgan  tried  every  effort  with  the 
taxis  to  effect  its  reduction,  but 
without  accomplishing  his  object. 
This  being  the  case,  and  the  parts 
haviug  now  become  extremely  pain- 
ful and  tender,  Mr.  Morgan  most 
strongly  urged  her  to  consent  to  the 
operation:  to  this,  however,  the  poor 
old  woman  would  not  consent;  she 
could  not  understand  how  it  could  be- 
come necessary  in  so  short  a  time  to 
submit  to  so  serious  an  operation,  and 
tor  a  disease  too  that  she  had  laboured 
under  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  Morgan,  finding  all  his  per- 
suasions ineffectual,  desired  that  she 
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might  have  ■  laxative  enema  admi 
nistered,  and  be  kept  extremetj  quiet 
During  tbe  night  she  was  extreme!) 
restless  and  uneasy,  ami  on  the  *"«>!  — 
lowing  morning,  finding  tin*  hernia 
still  Irreducible,  she  consented  to  ha^  6 
ilic  operation  performed.  It  was 
therefore  perfermed  by  Mr.  Morg  \n-, 
who  found  the  sac  extremely  thicken- 
ed and  haul ;  the  opening  of  the  sac 
was  vi  n  firmly  fitting  a  portion  of 
intestine,  which  was  in  a  very  inflamed 
state,  but  did  not  appear  to  have  run 
into  mortification;  it  was  therefore 
returned,  tlie  wound  was  dressed, 
and  she  was  replaced  in  bed.  She 
was  directed  to  be  fomented  with  warm 
water,  and  to  have  a  laxative  enema 
administered.  She  remained  very 
(jnict  and  free  from  pain  during  the 
day,  and  abo  had  an  evacuation. 
Towards  evening  she  was  extremely 
low,  and  was  ordered  some  beef  tea, 
&c.  and  some  subearbonate  of  ammo- 
nia in  some  fit  vehicle.  She  passed 
this  night  also  very  restless,  and  to- 
wards morning  some  slight  hiccup 
made  its  appearance;  her  pulse  was 
extremely  weak  and  (puck,  94  ;  having 
had  no  other  motion  since  yesterday, 
she  was  ordered  another  enema,  and 
the  fomentation  to  be  continued  to  the 
abdomen.  After  this  she  became 
extremely  low,  and  kept  gradually 
sinking  till  about  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  she  expired. 


A  further   Account   of  the    Case  of 
Strangulated  Hernia. 

Since  writing  the  last  report,  a 
short  account  of  which  was  given  in 
page  381,  we  have  inquired  more 
particularly  into  this  case,  and  would 
highly  recommend  it  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers  as  an  interesting  c:se, 
of  rare  occurrence,  and  certainly  as 
worthy  of  notice. 

This  young  man,  it  appears,  and 
who  is  in  Accident  Ward,  No.  19,  has 
had  congenital  hernia  of  22  years'  du- 
ration, not  however  constantly  irre- 
ducible, for  during  the  whole  of  this 
period  he  has  felt  no  pain  or  inconve- 
nience from  it,  until  lie  was  brought 
to  the  Hospital  with  it  in  a  strangu- 


lated state,  and  for  which  he  can  as- 
sign no  cajMCi 

lie  had  always  been  able  to  return 

it  when    in  a   l  e<  n.nbeiil    posture,  and 

..: i  i  its  reduction  he  had  obsei  ved  a 
lump  still  remaining  in  his  groin,  but 
since  i'  gave  him  no  pain  or  trouble. 
an  I  from  iiis  ha\  ing  dad  if  iii  the  same 
state  ever  since  he  could  remember, 
he  took  no  notice  <<f  it,  not  even  be- 
ing aware  but  that  it  wan  quite  ail" 
tural.  It  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  been  of  largi  size,  or  to  have 

pasted  latO  the  seiofnin,  at  indeed 
farther  than  one  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half  beyond  the  internal  abdominal 
ring,  and  the  inguinal  canal. 

On  bis  being  very  accurately  exa- 
mined, the  cause  of'  this  was  vei  \  SOQU 

made  evident.  It.  appeared  that  at 
the  usual  time  for  the  testicles  to 
descend  into  the  scrotum,  that  is, 
shortly  before  birth,  that  the  left  tes- 
ticle passed  through  both  abdominal 
rings  and  reached  its  proper  destina- 
tion in  the  natural  manner,  the  in- 
ternal ting  closing,  and  shutting  the 
communication  between  the.  cavity  of 
the  abdominal  inguinal  canal  ;  but  not 
so  with  tlm  right.  This-,  however, 
passed  along  its  proper  course  through 
the  internal  ring  into  the  canal,  but 
there  it  remained,  meeting  with  some 
cause  of  obstruction  there,  but  what 
this  cause  was  is  rather  problematical. 

But  what  appears  the  most  natural 
conclusion  is  this,  when  the  testicle 
had  passed  through  the  internal  ring 
into  tiie  inguinal  canal,  and  reached 
the  external  ring,  it  there  became  ob- 
structed in  its  progress  from  malcon- 
formation  of  the  pillars  of  the  external 
ring,  they  not  being  separated  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  allow  an  opening 
large  enough  for  the  testicle  to  p 
through  it ;  it  seems  that,  on  finding  its 
exit  out  of  the  canal  in  this  manner 
prevented,  it  turned  back  again,  and 
rather  upwards,  till  it  reached  the 
lower  part  of  the  in/uinal  region,  and 
there  formed  for  itself  an  artificial 
pouch  or  scrotum  amongst  the  cel- 
lular substance  of  the  groin,  where  it 
now  rests,  forming  a  roundish  tumour 
which,  on  a  first  or  superficial  examina- 
tion, might  lead  to  the  supposition  of 
its  being  bubonocele.    This,  however, 
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ry  little  eautlon  and  obi 
will  detect.     Von  will,  en  examining 
Ibe  tumour,  bod  it  to  be  haul  and  in- 
,  much  harder  than  the 
tumour  of  aei  nl  illy  ii ;    the 

patient  on  being  desired  to  cough  pro- 
duces in.  distention  of  tiie  tumonr; 
it  is  more  fmnlv  lived  than  hei  ui  i,  and 
on  examining  the  scrotum,  which 
ought  alwayi  to  be  carefully  attended 
to,  yon  will  find  that  there  is  no  tea- 
tide  on  that  hide. 

Yon  may  often.  If  the  subject  be  not 
very  corpulent,  feel  the  internal  ring, 

and    alao    perceive    that    no    stricture 

passes  through  that  opening,  or  along 

the  canal  down  to  the  tumonr. 

The  many  evils  which  a  want  of  a 
due  degree  of  attention  and  discri- 
mination in  a  case  like  this  would 
lead  to,  we  trust  it  ik  hardly  neeet&ar) 
to  point  out.  For  should  a  surgeon 
unfortunately  be  led  to  a  wrong  con- 
ception, and  proceed  as  for  hernia, 
the  mischief  it  would  occasion  might 
be  most  extreme,  most  dangerous. 
The  extreme  importance  of  such  a 
case  as  this,  as  also  the  great  rarity  of 
such  well-marked  examples,  will  be 
admitted  by  all  who  reflect  on  the 
subject.  To  the  pupils  w  ho  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  it  we  recom- 
mend an  examination  of  the  patient, 
and  to  practitioners  we  recommend 
the  minute  investigation  of  a  hernia  in 
reference  to  ibis  point,  as  it  is  possible 
that  a  mistake  might  be  made. 


MIDDLESEX  l  ITAl 

The  el( 

]     ispital    took  pi  ue  ki   I  \\,-i  k  ;    when 

Dr,  Hawmxs  was    reported    as  nac 

lUC«  Mful  candidate  I  e   majo- 

rity. 


The  appointment  of  an  apothecary 
to  this  Institution  took  place  on  Thin  i- 
ili_\  the  -j^d  instant, when, after  a  i 
spirited    contest,   Mr.   Jan  a    Lam- 

ueut  was  declared  duly  elected  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  Governors. 


The  accidents  at  Guv's  have  been 
more  numerous  than  those  of  last 
Week.  There  have  been  two  cases  of 
simple  fracture  of  femur,  doing  ex- 
tremely well  ;  one  case  of  lacerated 
scalp;  one  case  of  simple  fracture  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula  ;  a  contusion  of 
the  knee  ;  a  case  of  compound  frac- 
ture of  the  radius  and  ulna,  done  15 
days  since  at  sea.  In  this  case  a  fine 
robust,  healthy  man  had  an  anchor 
fall  upon  the  fore-arm  and  produced 
the  mischief.  The  limb  was,  when 
brought  in,  in  an  extremely  good  po- 
sition, and  there  is  every  expectation 
t h<it  the  case  will  end  extremely  well. 


Case  of  Ulceration  of  the  integuments  of 
the    Foot,  followed   1>J    Tetanus   and 

Death. 

Cassidy,  nrtat.  16,  admitted  lCth 


Nov.  1924,  w  it'n  a  lacerated  wound  on 
the  back  of  the  right  foot,  over  the 
metatarsal  bones,  occasioned  by  the 
wheel  of  a  cart  having  passed  over  it. 
The  patient  was  brought  into  the  hos- 
pital about  two  hours  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  accident,  at  which  period 
there  was  considerable  haemorrhage, 
which,  however,  appeared  to  be  prin- 
cipally venous.  For  the  purpose  of 
restraining  the  further  loss  of  blood, 
compresses  and  the  roller  were  em- 
ployed, and  the  whole  kept  cool  with 
the  lotion  of  acetated  ammonia;  a 
purge  of  jalap  and  calomel  was  like- 
wise given  him. 

17.  Complains  of  great  pain  in  the 
foot,  when  the  compresses  were  re- 
moved and  the  wound  attentively 
examined.  There  had  been  a  slight 
discoloration  of  the  rollers  ;  and  the  lips 
of  the  wound,  upon  inspection,  were 
found  inflamed,  and  a  thin  unhealthy 
ichor  was  discharged.  A  poultice  was 
ordered  to  be  applied  for  se\  oral  days. 
There  was  no  constitutional  derange- 
ment, nor  did  any  unfavourable  symp- 
toms present  themselves  until  the 
morning  of  the  22d.  At  this  period 
there  was  a  loss  of  sensibility  in  the 
gieat  and   second   toes,    which    had 
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;rn  d    I    livid     appearance.      The 
pulse  was  80,  and  weak;  tongue  dean; 

bonds  Open  ;   skin  natiual. 

<    ■,iit fur. 

tur<E  cinehott 
lh  pi  it  cinchona.  %jl%*,JUU.  hcnut. 

/«  /•  (In  . 

pticatur. 

ima  fi  nm  nil  rulin  ri. 

A  few  boors  afterward*,  the  toes 
were  in  the  last  stage  of  gangrenous 
Inflammation,  approaching  to  sphace- 
lus :  pulse  feeble,  100;  disposition  to 
sleep. 

_:».  Early  in  the  morning  he  awoke 
(from  what  appeared  to  be  a  natural 
sleep)  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  com- 
plaining ot*  great  Stiffness  at  the  bark 
of  the  neck  and  inability  to  open  his 
mouth  more  than  a  quarter  ot"  an  inch, 
and  could  with  difficulty  expose  the 
tip  of  his  tongue.  A  pill,  containing 
two  grains  of  opium,  was  attempted 
to  be  given,  which  the  patient  was 
unable  to  swallow,  wherefore  T.  opii 
m.  \1.  ex. Mist,  camphor ce}  *ss.  was  sub- 
stituted, and,  being  swallowed  with 
freedom,  was  repeated  every  hour. 
A  blister  to  the  nape  ot"  the  neck  was 
likewise  ordered  him.  We  learned, 
from  the  house  surgeon,  that  about 
three  o'clock  the  patient  was  severely 
convulsed  and  subsequently  comatose, 
so  much  so  as  to  induce  the  nurse  to 
report  him  dead. 

1 1.  Ke  has  taken  the  draught  every 
heur,  but  without  any  alleviation  of 
the  symptoms ;  the  convulsions  follow- 
ing eacli  exhibition,  and  lasting  gene- 
rally for  ten  minutes.  The  pulse  is 
152,  and  small  ;  he  has  passed  his 
urine  freely  during  the  night,  which 
is  unaltered  either  in  quantity  or  ap- 
pearance ;  bowels  not  open  since  last 
night;  profuse  perspiration  ;  opistho- 
tonos now  commences;  the  head  is 
drawn  back,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  neck  extremely  tense 
and  rigid. 

One  o'clock,/;,  m. — The  blister  was 
ordered  to  be  dressed  with  ext.  bella- 
donnae,  and  a  drachm  of  laudanum  to 
be  given  him  every  hour.  At  this 
period  there  was  no  pain  in  the  head 
or  somnolency. 

Four  o'clock. —  The  patient  had 
taken  two  of  the  drachm  doses,  by 
which  the  convulsions  were  much  ag- 


gravated, [ts  farther  exhibition  was 
therefore   very   properly    arrested. — 

\u  ti.i  ma  ot  '/'.  opiif  ",ii    aqutc  hordeit 
nimi/  ford,  was  however  rabati- 

lul.  d.      His  piipill  at  this  pel  iod  v 
natiual,     but      the     body     was     BOTe 

curved* 

Seven  o'clock,;;.  Di. — The  following 
symptoms  w  ere  produced  l>j  an  attempt 
to  administer  the  clyster,  which  very 
nearly  correspond  with  those  pro- 
duced by  the  exhibition  of  laudanum 
by  the  mouth  :   tin;  (yes  are  fixed,  and 

apparently  starting  from  their  sock- 
ets; the  pupil*,  are  mnch dilated  ;  the 

features  are  pallid  and  shrunk  ;  and 
the  patient  is  perfectly  insensible. 
The  state  of  the  pulse  is  extremely 
variable:  now  160,  and  in  a  short  pe- 
riod descending  to  40  or  50.  In  about 
10  minutes  more  the  paroxysm  ceases, 
when  the  pulse  again  becomes  100, 
and  a  profuse  sweat  covers  the  whole 
body. 

About  nine  o'clock,  another  con- 
vulsive tit  put  a  period  to  his  suffer- 
ings. The  muscles  of  the  jaw  were 
immediately  relaxed,  in  common  with 
all  others  of  the  body,  and  the  joints 
were  remarkably  flexible.  The  pupils 
however,  remained  dilated. 

There  was  no  examination  of  the 
body;  for  the  enlightened  Jot:  Burns 
said  it  was  not  of  any  utility  to  do  so. 
"  What,"  exclaimed  this  extraordi- 
nary man,  "  should  we  examine  the 
body  lor  ?  What  do  we  know  of  te- 
tanus ?  Of  what  use  is  it,  therefore^ 
to  cut  about  the  body?''  We  should 
suppose  that  nothing  more  can  now 
be  wanting  to  obtain  for  this  gentle- 
man a  seat  among  our  College  Exa- 
miners ;  for  out  of  that  "  collective 
wisdom,"  he  will  not  find  his  equal. 


SURGICAL  SKETCHES. 

The  sketches  of  the  surgical  profes- 
sion in  Ireland,  by  Erinensis,  will  be 
resumed  in  our  succeeding  Number. 
Mr.  t  rv.mpton  will  be  the  subject  of 
the  next  sketch. 


Correspondents  must  stand  over  a  :*• 
thcr  week. 


4bl  Till:    LAN(   i'T. 

Ju>>t  published, 

A    TREATISE   o\   MOXA,    as   Applicable   more    |  .  irlj    to   Miff 

Joints;  illustrated  bj  *  ad  Plates,  with  0  itiotis  on 

Spinal  Di  J  AM  J  3  BOYLE,  Esq.  Surgeon  pi   the  Middlesex  lo- 

rry,  \e.  &c. 

Thii  r<>  too  onl)  originall)  English  Work  npon  the  inbji 


UNPROVED  SYRINGE  for  extracting  Poison  from  the  Human  Stomach, 

ami  admiaistei  rag  Enemas. 

In  the  Press,  and  will  be  published  in  a  tew  days, 
\\   i  \mm;i  ISED  STATEMENT  OF  FACTS,  which  will  indisputably 
refute  Mr.  Jnkes's  claim  to  the  invention  of  u  The  Improved  Pois  u  Syrij 
assunu  rj  by  Mm,  aud  phrce  "  the  saddle  up(  n  the  right  horse ;"  with  Obs*  i- 
vatiori*  illustrative  of  the  motive  of  Mr,  Jukes  for  such  assumption  ;  whereby 
(in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Scott)  a  fraud  was  practised,  and  the  Medical  Pro* 
f<  ssion  and  Public  al  large  grossly  imposed  upon.    Together  With  a  R«vi(  w 
of,  arid  answer  to,  two  Pamphlets  lately  published  by  Mr.  Read  and  Mr. 
Maw  on  the   subject,   which   imperatively  call  for  notice,  by  JOHN   GILL, 
Surgical  Instrument-maker,  No.  46,  Salisbury-square,  Fleet-street,   who,  i:i 
July,    1823,  suggested  and  made  the  first  u  Improved  Stomach  Syringe," 
(as  appears  in  the  Gasette  of  Health  for  October  in  that  year,  pi 
to  which  Mr.  Jukes,  thiou-h  the  medium  of  rival   Instrument   Makers,  and 
other  means,  contrived  to  attach  his  own  name  as  the  Inventor. 

N.  1L,  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  Mr.  CHI  had  sold  near  Thirty  of  his 
Syringes,  prior  to  Mr.  Read's  exhibition  of  his  banthuir  at  St.  'J  homas's, 
which  latter  was  imposed  upon,  and  actually  received  by,  Sir  Avii.ky  (  ooPF.it 
and  the  Glass  as  a  NOVELTY,  although  one  (uUcast)  of  Ms.  Girl's  had 
been  successfully  used  in  a-iuul  case  of  Poison,  as  related  by  Dr.  Payne 
and  Mr.  II.  1*.  Ward,  of  Nottingham. 


CHARLES  WRIGHT,  Wine  Merchant  to  the  Royal  Family;  Opera  Co- 
lonnade,  Hay  market,  has  now  on  Sale  the  finest  Old  PORT,  o!i..\  ptw  doz.-j 
superior  SHEKBY,  2$s.  per  doz. ;  and  CAPE  MADl'.LI.i,  16s.  per  doz. 
Two  do/cn  of  each  of  the  above  Wines,  will  lie  well  packed  in  ah  excellent 
Sherry  hogshead,  bottles  included,  by  a  remittance  of  10/.  or  half  that 
quantity  in  hampers,  for  5/. — Madeira,  Vidonia,  Calcavelia,  Lisbon,  Moun- 
tain, &c.  43s.  rJer  doz." just  landed;  Champagne,  vintage  1818,  first  quality, 
warranted,  -1/.  4s,  per  doz.  ;   Maraschino,  l.j.v.  Qd.  per  flask. 

Just  imported,  FLORENCE  OIL.  cases  of  thirty  .flasks,  212*.  or  y.  6d. 
per  tlask.— OLD  COGNAC  BRANDY,  2b.  ti-/.  and  2fe.  Od.j  RUM,  14*-. 
and  15s.  6rf,  per  galion.— P.S.  Fine  Old  Port,  as.  per  bottle,  fine  Old  Sherry, 
:'.■,.,  ami  Cape  .Madeira,  excellent,  Is.  G</.  per  bottle. 

Now  lanmng,  a  Consignment  ofPORTUGAL  G RAPES  of  the  first  qua- 
lity,  in  the  highest  perfection  injurs,  from  £8  to  30  lb.  at  25s.  per  jar. 

Depot  at  Sussex-place,  Old  hirnt-road,  where  the  above  may  be  had  at 
the  same  reduced  prices.— EDINBURGH  ALE,  12s.  per  dozen.     No  credit. 


Printed  and  PublTsfiecTFj  (..  L.  Hut<  hinson;  at  THB  LANCET  Office,  210, Strand,  London, - 
where  all  C  mmunieatiena  for  the  Editor  v.re  requested  to  be  addressed  (post  paid).  This 
work  is  published  at  an  tavh  hour  feverj  Saturday  morning,  end  sold  by  all  Booksellers  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 
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